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GIFTS  for  the  CHILDREN 


The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  white  wood  logs  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly;  gable  ends  a 
each  one  piece,  roof  fasten- 
ed on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  with- 


Size  HM»xllMjxl5  in.  higl 

out  demolition.    Price,  $1.00   Express  charges  extra 


OUR 
WOOD 
ENAMELED 
BEDSTEAD 

is20^in.long, 
14  in.  high  at 
head,  12  in.  at 
foot,  115^  in. 
wide.  It  has 
woven  wire 

spring,  and  legs  that  fold  under,  permitting  bed  to  be 
put  away  in  very  small  space.  PRICE  POSTPAID,  $1.00. 

We  also  have  an  OAK  BEDSTEAD  a  little  larger  than 
above  with  head  and  foot  pieces,  sides  and  slats 
detached.   Price,  $1.25.    Express  charges  extra. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Amer 
Book  of  Kindergarten  Painting  Plays  and  Home  En- 
tertainments. It  contains  the  most  complete  work  on 
kindergarten  in  the  home,  has  275  pages,  7x9J^  inches, 
600  illustrations,  litho-cloth  cover  in  colors.  PRICE 
POSTPAID,  90  Cents. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  other 
gifts  for  children. 
J.  W.  SCHERMERHOKN  <S.  CO..  3  E.  14  St  .  N.  Y. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething'  fJn^.VilJdt 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  ajid"  «-aVstTing»  ft; 
entertains  and  coiniorts  babi.es  liours'a'i  s.  t\mk. 

They're  Sold  by  Dru/gtJts,  a.id  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  2ock*: '  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD  «TQS*E, 
200  Tremont  St.,  Bdfrrtfr*,  |f£tps,'« 


MOTHERS'  WANT  TO  VSE 

that  which  will  keep  the  babys  skin 
soft  and  free  from  skin  diseases. 

OLIVE  OIL 


is  recognized  as  the  one  thing  in 
toilet  articles  to  do  it. 

C&rmel  Soap 

is  made  wholly  of 
Pure,  Sweet  Olive  Oil, 

and  made  right  where  the  olives 
grow,  at  Mount  Carmel,  Palestine. 
Nothing  can  be  more  necessary  to 
the  nursery  than  such  a  soa]3. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  LEADING  GROCERS. 

Imported  by  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO., 
122  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d- In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

Sth— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

•'Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

Lptl  ere  not  safe. 

1  Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 
V&seline'  riadfe  by  us. 

The  Wcra  "  Vajkline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 
one  else  has  the  ri"ht  to  use  it. 

GHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

(Consolidated) 
24  £T4TE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX.  DECEMBER,   1903.  No7 

Various  Forms  of  Rheumatism  in 

Children 


The  morbid  process  known  as  dis- 
ease presents  many  diverse  manifes- 
tations. Even  the  same  disease  may 
show  itself  under  various  differing 
forms,  and  thereby  produce  some  con- 
fusion in  its  recognition.  Perhaps  no 
influence  is  more  potent  in  modifying 
the  action  of  disease  than  age.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  -the  or- 
gans at  five  years  of  age  should  be- 
have differently  from  those  at  fifty 
when  attacked  by  a  morbid  agent.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  disease 
is  more  apt  to  be  insidious  and  go 
unrecognized  in  early  life  than  in  la- 
ter years.  No  better  exemplification 
of  this  rule  can  be  given  than  in  the 
case  of  rheumatism.  The  popular  im- 
pression which  indeed  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  certain  medical  opin- 
ions— is  that  rheumatism  is  exceeding- 
ly rare  in  early  life.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  common,  but  differing 
much  in  manifestation  from  the  same 
affection  in  later  life.  No  great  harm 
might  result  from  this  misconception, 
as  rheumatism  is  usually  very  mild  in 
young  children,  were  it  not  that  the 
heart  is  frequently  attacked.  It  thus 
behooves  us  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  form  that  rheumatism 
is  apt  to  take  early   in  life.  Early 


recognition  and  proper  treatment  will 
often  prevent  complications. 

The  Age  of  Attack. 

During  infancy  the  affection  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon.  One  case  has 
come  under  our  observation  at  six 
months,  one  at  eleven  months,  and  an- 
other at  twenty  months,  but  such  cases 
are  so  rare  as  practically  not  to  con- 
cern us.  The  interval  of  time  between 
the  fourth  and  fifteenth  year,  a  period 
of  rapid  growth,  is  more  apt  to  see 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  the 
form  it  takes  during  childhood.  If 
it  occurs  later  than  this  it  will  present 
more  the  typical  manifestations  of 
adult  life.  Henoch,  a  German  ob- 
server, finds  that  the  majority  of  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  in  childhood  oc- 
cur between  the  ages  of  nine  ?'  d  thir- 
teen years,  while  it  is  rarer  between 
the  ages  of  five  to  eight  years. 

Symptoms. 

A  correct  conception  of  a  disease,  as 
of  anything  else,  may  be  prevented  by 
a  preconceived  idea  of  its  manifes- 
tation. The  term  rheumatism  is  apt  to 
bring  before  the  mind  a  picture  of  a 
person  in  bed  suffering  with  redness 
and  swelling  <^f  the  larger  joints,  ac- 
companied by  fever  and  great  pain, 
while  the  skin  is  bathed  in  a  profuse, 
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sour-smelling  perspiration.   '  Such  a 
picture  will  be  a  correct  one  of  many 
cases  of  adult  rheumatism.   We  must, 
however,  dissociate  such  symptoms 
from  rheumatism  when  we  begin  to 
study  it  in  early  life.    In  most  cases 
children  with  rheumatism  are  not  sent 
to  bed  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  only 
confined  there  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
joint  affection  is  not  severe,  and  there 
is  very  little  redness  or  swelling  of  the 
part  involved  in  the  disease.    In  most 
cases  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  in- 
flammatory redness.   The  pain  is  like- 
wise not  severe  and  is  noticed  princi- 
pally on  exertion.     In  children  old 
enough  to  give  an  intelligent  descrip- 
tion there  is  frequently  a  complaint  of 
stiffness  and  soreness  upon  exercising, 
rather  than  actual  pain.    Some  chil- 
dren complain  of  general  soreness  and 
pains  all  over  the  body,  without  being 
able  to  locate  them  in  any  one  par- 
ticular spot.    Many  have  pains  of  a 
more  or  less  severe,  irregular  nature 
in  various  parts  of  the  back  and  chest ; 
such   manifestations   are   very  sug- 
gestive of  rheumatism.    In  a  majority 
of  cases,  however,  some  parts  of  the 
lower  extremities   are   affected,  par- 
ticularly the  knees,  calves  of  the  leg, 
and  ankles.    If  the  upper  extremities 
are  attacked,  the  elbows,  shoulders, 
and  wrists  are  oftenest  involved.  The 
well  known  tendency  of  rheumatism  to 
spread  from  joint  to  joint,  or  suddenly 
leave  one  part  of  the  body  only  to  at- 
tack another,  is  the  same  in  children 
as  in  adults.    A  rather  typical  picture 
is  as  follows :    A  young  child  is  no- 
ticed to  be  slightly  feverish,  and  may 
go  about  with  a  somewhat  limping 
gait.    Careful  questioning  brings  out 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  knees  is  pain- 


ful on  exertion,  and  that  the  soreness 
extends  along  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  An  examination  will  prob- 
ably reveal  no  redness,  and  very  little 
or  no  swelling.  Handling  of  the  parts 
does  not  seem  to  cause  much  discom- 
fort. In  a  few  days  an  elbow  or  a 
shoulder  may  be  affected  in  the  same 
way.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the 
tongue  coated,  with  a  rather  foul 
breath.  If  no  treatment  is  employed, 
this  may  continue  for  several  weeks 
and  then  gradually  disappear.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  very  apt  to  be 
involved  in  rheumatic  children.  Of 
the  various  forms  of  stiff  neck,  wry- 
neck, where  the  head  is  drawn  to  one 
side,  is  the  commonest.  This  affec- 
tion is  nearly  always  of  rheumatic 
origin. 

The  muscles  around  joints,  and  the 
lining  membranes  or  sheaths  of 
muscles  and  joints,  are  especially  liable 
to  attack. 

Growing  Pains. 

Mothers  frequently  speak  of  their 
children  having  growing-pains,  as  if  it 
were  a  subject  of  no  importance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  most  instances  of  this 
kind  are  really  rheumatism,  and  should 
have  careful  attention.  The  process  of 
physiological  growth  should  not  be  ac- 
companied by  pain.  Doubtless  in  rare 
cases,  where  growth  of  the  body  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  some  irritation  may  be 
produced  in  the  ends  of  the  bones 
where  the  increase  in  size  takes  place. 
But  as  a  rule  growth  of  bone  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  more  evidences 
of  pain  than  growth  of  the  hair  or 
nails.  In  regard  to  wandering  pains, 
it  is  evident  that  a  certain  limitation 
and  care  must  be  exercised  before 
considering  them  rheumatic.  Simple 
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bruises  and  sores  must  be  eliminated ; 
also  the  muscular  weariness  developed 
in  weakly  children  by  over-exercise, 
the  products  of  tissue  change  being 
imperfectly  removed  by  the  feeble  cir- 
culation, with  resultant  irritation  and 
pain.  After  playing  very  hard  all  day 
a  child  may  complain  of  pains  in  the 
legs,  but  it  is  found  they  have  dis- 
appeared after  a  good  night's  rest, 
such  pain,  following  over-exercise  and 
disappearing  after  rest,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered rheumatic.  An  injury  will 
generally  show  some  bruising  or  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  to  account  for 
the  pain.  Rheumatic  pains  usually 
go  from  one  joint  to  another,  or  from 
one  set  of  muscles  to  another,  and 
exist  independently  of  any  such  fac- 
tors as  injury  or  over-exercise.  A 
pain  that  attacks  a  knee,  then  an  ankle, 
and  next  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  calf 
or  rieck,  is  almost  surely  rheumatic 
without  other  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease. Complete  or  partial  disability 
may  likewise  be  added  to  the  pain  in 
a  part,  without  any  swelling  or  red- 
ness. Rheumatic  children  often  com- 
plain most  of  pain  and  stiffness  just 
after  rising,  but  after  using  their  legs 
or  arms  for  a  time  they  seem  to  limber 
up  somewhat.  It  is  evident  that  a 
careful  investigation  should  follow 
any  complaint  of  wandering  pains  on 
the  part  of  a  child,  rather  than  dismiss 
it  with  the  phrase,  "growing-pains," 
which  may  be  thus  used  to  cover  an 
attack  of  true  rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  of  the  Heart. 
This  phrase  may  mean  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  inner  or  outer  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rheumatic  poison.  The 
membrane  lining  the  valves  is  the  part 


usually  affected.  As  a  result,  one  or 
more  valves  may  become  partially  re- 
tracted, thus  allowing  more  or  less 
regurgitation  of  blood,  and  thereby 
crippling  the  heart  of  its  action.  This 
constitutes  the  grave  danger  of  rheu- 
matism at  any  period  of  life,  but  most 
observers  agree  that  the  earlier  the  age 
.the  greater  the  risk  of  the  heart  be- 
coming affected.  Statistics  show  that 
this  organ  is  involved  in  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  cases  occurring  before 
puberty.  Out  of  seventy-six  cases  that 
we  have  examined  in  hospital  practice, 
twenty-six  have  had  organic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms 
of  beginning  acute  heart  trouble  are 
less  marked  in  children  than  in  adults. 
The  local  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ances may  not  be  very  severe.  Com- 
plaint may  be  made  of  some  pain  in 
the  chest,  accompanied  by  a  short,  dry 
cough  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Often  a  sense  of  tightness  or  constric- 
tion of  the  chest  is  experienced  rather 
than  actual  pain.  There  is  apt  to  be 
breathlessness  on  any  exertion  and  the 
child  is  pale  and  appears  sicker  than 
before.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the 
chest  a  blowing  sound  called  a  mur- 
mur is  heard  in  connection  with  the 
beating  of  the  heart. 

These  symptoms  may  entirely  dis- 
appear in  a  week  or  so,  Dut  a  per- 
manently injured  valve  can  be  left  as 
a  result.  While  the  heart  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism, 
in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  get  at  the  facts,  the 
cardiac  affection  seemed  to  come  on 
after  several  attacks.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  heart  finally  succumbed,  unable  to 
resist  repeated  attacks,  just  as  one  joint 
after  another  will  yield  to  the  disease. 
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A  little  girl,  six  years  of  age,  first  had 
pains  in  the  thighs  lasting  a  week. 
Some  months  afterward  she  had  an 
attack  involving  first  the  feet  and  next 
the  hands.  After  another  interval  of 
months  she  had  a  rheumatic  seizure  in 
the  knees,  followed  by  slight  pain  and 
constriction  in  the  chest.  She  was  then 
subjected  to  examination,  which  re- 
vealed enlargement  of  the  heart  and 
valvular  disease.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  such  a  case  is  that  an 
early  diagnosis  should  be  made,  and 
immediate  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
combat  the  first  manifestations  of 
rheumatism  in  children,  fearful  that, 
although  the  heart  may  escape  the  first 
attacks  of  these  mild  pains,  it  may  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  become  af- 
fected by  an  equally  light  manifes- 
tation of  the  disease.  Goodhart,  an 
English  observer,  states  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  proportion  of  heart 
cases  occur  as  the  direct  outcome  of 
one  attack  of  rheumatism,  or  how  far 
the  damage  results  from  some  per- 
sistent state  which  slowly  and  surely 
cripples  the  valves. 

Tendency  to  Recur. 

One  attack  of  rheumatism  makes  an- 
other possible,  if  not  probable.  This 
tendency  to  repetition  must  be  very 
carefully  watched.  In  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  get  an  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  number  of  seizures,  as 
parents  sometimes  say  that  for  one  or 
two  years  complaint  has  been  made 
of  pains  every  few  weeks.  Some  chil- 
dren who  are  badly  affected  seem  so 
saturated  with  rheumatism  as  to  be 
complaining  of  pain  more  or  less  all 
the  time. 

Certain  affections  bear  such  a  close 


relationship  to  rheumatism  in  children 
as  to  require  mention  in  connexion 
with  a  study  of  this  disease. 

St.  Vitus'  Dance. 
This  peculiar,  irregular  jerking  of 
some  or  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  is 
very  apt  to  ensue  after  several  attacks 
of  rheumatism.  Although  it  has  an 
alarming  appearance  to  the  mother 
and  friends,  it  is  very  rarely  a  serious 
affection  as  regards  life.  It  is  usually, 
however,  tedious  in  duration.  Under 
proper  treatment,  most  cases  will  yield 
in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 
In  some  instances  it  will  alternate  with 
rheumatism,  one  affection  following 
the  other  during  the  course  of  several 
years.  The  first  symptom  is  often  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
giving  the  appearance  of  the  child's 
making  faces.  Thickness  of  speech 
may  follow  from  a  spasmodic  action 
of  the  tongue.  Perhaps  the  first 
symptom  may  be  a  partial  loss  of 
power  in  a  hand  and  arm,  which  pre- 
cedes the  .twitching.  Not  infre- 
quently children  are  punished  for 
dropping  plates  or  other  objects  from 
supposed  carelessness,  whereas  it  is 
really  the  beginning  of  this  disease. 
Many  such  cases  have  come  under  our 
observation.  The  twitching  may  be 
confined  exclusively  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  face,  arm  and  leg.  Children 
who  are  suffering  from  this  disease 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
apart  from  other  children  who  will 
stare  at  them  and  probably  make  re- 
marks. The  more  the  twitching  is  no- 
ticed the  worse  it  becomes.  The  move- 
ments are  not  under  control  of  the  will 
and  hence  cannot  be  stopped.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  is  that  they  cease  during 
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sleep.  The  connection  between  rheu- 
matism and  St.  Vitus'  Dance  is  a  close 
one,  although  its  true  nature  is  not 
understood.  Probably  the  same  irri- 
tation and  disturbance  of  the  system 
may  oe  the  cause  of  both  kinds  of  at- 
tack. 

Tonsilitis,  or  Sore  Throat. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  among 
those  who  see  much  of  certain  forms 
of  rheumatism  that  frequent  attacks 
of  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  have 
some  relation  to  the  former  disease. 
Sore  throat  has  been  present  before,  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  after  an  at- 
tack of  rheumatism  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  that  have  came  un- 
der our  observation  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  connection  besides  a 
mere  coincidence. 

Anaemia. 

This  term,  which  stands  for  thin, 
watery  blood,  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  many  depraved  conditions  of 
health  in  childhood.  Rheumatic 
children,  however,  are  particularly 
liable  to  such  a  state  of  blood.  They 
are  pale  and  languid,  and  complain 
much  of  headache.  On  everting  the 
lip  or  eyelid  the  mucuous  membrane 
presents  a  white  or  washed  out  ap- 
pearance instead  of  a  natural  red  color. 
Such  children  are  very  nervous  and 
have  frequent  attacks  of  night  terrors. 
If  this  condition  is  not  remedied  they 
soon  become  thin  and  badly  nourished. 
Among  many  other  affections  some- 
times found  in  the  trail  of  rheumatism 
may  be  mentioned  pleurisy  and  var- 
ious rashes,  particularly  an  obstinate 
form  of  hives  or  nettle-rash. 

Hereditary  Tendency. 

While  the  exact  nature  and  condi- 


tions of  hereditary  influence  are  not 
known,  it  appears  to  be  an  undoubted 
fact  that  some  state  of  the  system  is 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children 
that  will  favor  the  development  of 
rheumatism  upon  the  presence  of  an 
exciting  cause.  The  child  of  rheu- 
matic parents  on  slight  exposure  may 
develop  rheumatism  from  a  state  of 
the  system  favorable  to  the  complaint, 
but  may  escape  if  the  exciting  cause 
be  absent.  The  practical  deduction 
from  such  a  consideration  is  that  when 
parents  are  rheumatic,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  raising  of 
children  to  prevent  an  onset  of  the 
affection.  A  very  peculiar  fact  about 
rheumatism  in  early  life  is  that  it  at- 
tacks girls  more  frequently  than  boys. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  prefer- 
ence, as  one  would  suppose  that  boys, 
being  more  exposed,  would  suffer 
more  frequently  than  girls. 

Treatment. 

Rheumatism  is  accompanied  by  an 
over-acid  saturation  of  the  system,  the 
most  plausible  theory  being  that  it  is 
due  to  lactic  acid.  This  acid  may  col- 
lect in  the  system  in  two  ways :  first, 
by  fermentation  of  the  food  in  the 
digestive  canal,  one  of  the  principal 
products  of  such  fermentation  being 
lactic  acid;  second,  by  a  faulty  action 
of  the  skin,  which  is  the  source  of 
elimination  of  many  ^impurities.  In 
treating  this  affection  special  attention 
must  thus  be  directed  to  the  digestive 
tract  and  the  skin.  A  rheumatic  at- 
tack may  be  preceded  for  some  time 
by  evidences  of  indigestion  and  malas- 
similation.  To  remedy  this,  simple 
and  easily  digestible  food  must  be  ad- 
ministered.  One  mistake  is  to  give  too 
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much  starchy  food.  While  thorough- 
ly cooked  starches  usually  agree,  they 
must  not  be  given  in  excess.  Boiled 
and  fried  potatoes  had  better  not  be 
allowed,  a  well-baked  potato  being 
much  better.  Rare  beef  or  lamb  once 
a  day,  stale  bread  or  zwieback,  plenty 
of  milk  guarded  with  lime-water  or 
barley-water,  will  afford  a  diet  that 
will  probably  not  ferment.  The  skin 
must  always  be  kept  warm  and  in  full 
action.  To  this  end  three  grades  of  flan- 
nels may  be  necessary — a  very  warm, 
thick  kind  for  winter,  a  medium 
weight  for  spring  and  fall,  and  a  thin 
variety  for  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Drawers  as  well  as  undershirt  should 
be  made  of  flannel.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  always  to  keep  the  feet  warm 
and  dry.  Wet,  cold  feet  are  respon- 
sible for  many  attacks  of  rheumatism 
and  cold.  Children  must  be  provided 
with  rubbers  and  arctics,  and  made  to 
wear  them.  If  they  are  accidentally 
caught  out  in  a  storm  and  get  the  feet 
wet,  a  reaction  should  be  procured  by 
plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water  immedi- 
ately upon  their  return  to  the  house. 
Children  having  rheumatic  tendencies 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed 
with  cold  feet.  The  bed  must  be  thor- 
oughly warmed  with  a  hot  bottle  or 
iron.  Indeed,  this  should  be  done  with 
all  children  having  cold  feet.  If  the 
skin  does  not  act  well  with  all  these 
precautions,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
chilren  a  hot  alkaline  bath  once  or 
twice  a  week,  followed  by  brisk  fric- 
tion, of  the  surface  with  a  Turkish 
towel.  A  handful  of  ordinary  wash- 
ing soda  added  to  the  hot  bath  will 
render  it  sufficiently  alkaline.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  careful  hygienic  pre- 


cautions will  prevent  rheumatism 
from  developing  in  many  children 
who  are  predisposed  to  it. 

With  reference  to  treatment  during 
an  attack,  a  physician  should  always 
be  in  full  charge,  as  it  is  not  advisable 
to  take  any  chances  in  a  disease  that 
may  have  such  a  grave  result.  In 
cases  where  one  cannot  be  at  once  pro- 
cured, the  child  may  be  given  a  laxa- 
tive dose  of  Rochelle  salts  and  at  once 
be  put  in  a  warm  bed  and  on  a  milk 
diet.  It  is  better  to  occasionally  put  a 
child  complaining  of  wandering  pains 
in  the  limbs  to  bed,  and  find  afterwards 
that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  than  to  allow 
an  insidious  attack  of  rheumatism  to 
be  overlooked  for  some  days,  during 
which  the  patient  may  be  exposed  to 
cold  and  great  damage  result.  If  a 
child  exhibits  a  well-marked  tendency 
to  rheumatism  or  has  had  one  or  two 
attacks,  it  should  be  regularly  placed  in 
charge  of  a  capable  physician,  who,  by 
a  wise  oversight,  can  do  much  to  ward 
off  attacks.  As  all  physicians  know, 
many  of  the  diseases  of  children  are 
self-limited  by  their  very  nature,  and 
will  get  well  under  any  treatment  or 
no  treatment,  always  supposing  proper 
nourishment  is  given.  Rheumatism  is 
not  in  this  category.  It  can  very  often 
be  controlled  by  regular,  scientific 
medical  treatment,  and  by  nothing 
else.  By  seeking  this  early,  and  not 
listening  to  hearsay  or  irregular  ad- 
vice, not  a  few  children  will  be  saved 
an  irreparably  damaged  heart.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  iron,  and  a  general  tonic  and 
sustaining  treatment  will  be  indicated 
after  an  attack.  By  enriching  the 
blood  the  chances  of  a  future  invasion 
of  the  disease  will  be  much  lessened. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby?— Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Cane-Sugar   and   Milk-Sugar;    Honey  and 
Molasses;  The  Care  of  the  Scalp. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  explain  (1)  the  difference 
between  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar,  and 
how  far  it  is  safe  to  use  the  former  in  the 
diet  of  children  who  have  reached  the  age 
to  properly  chew  and  thus  digest  starchy 
food?  If  cane-sugar  is  not  desirable,  is 
milk-sugar  available  for  ordinary  use? 

(2)  Also,  what  is  Babyhood's  opinion  of 
honey  and  the  ordinary  brands  of  molasses 
as  a  part  of  the  dietary  of  children? 

(3)  When  a  child's  scalp  seems  perfectly 
healthy  and  there  is  a  good  crop  of  hair, 
how  frequently  should  the  entire  head  be 
washed  to  insure  a  continuance  of  health? 
Also,  with  a  pfedisposition  to  catarrh  of  the 
head,  is  there  danger  in  washing,  if  the 
hair  is  thoroughly  rubbed  till  it  feels  dry? 

Troy  N.  Y.  D.  B. 

(1)  The  differences  between  the 
two  are  not  easily  described.  They 
have  the  same  chemical  constitution, 
except  that  milk-sugar  has  one  equiva- 
lent of  water,  but  their  physical  pecu- 
liarities are  different.  Sugar-of-milk 
is  far  the  less  soluble,  and  is  harder 
than  cane-sugar,  and  is  only  faintly 
sweet.  There  are  various  differences 
in  chemical  behavior  between  the  two. 
Cane-sugar  should  be  used  moderately 
in  children  of  the  age  named.  It  is 
best  used  as  a  part  of  food  rather  than 
put  on  food,  and  it  should  not  be  eaten 
between  meals.  If  given  at  all  as  a 
sweetmeat  it  should  be  withheld  until 
the  ordinary  food  has  been  eaten. 
Milk-sugar  is  an  ordinary  article  of 
druggists'  merchandise,  but  is  not 
necessary  for  a  child  of  the  age  de- 
scribed. 


(2)  Honey  is  a  mixture  of  several 
sugars  and  of  other  things.  For  some 
reason  it  often  disagrees,  and  persons 
of  good  digestive  power  not  infre- 
quently suffer  violent  attacks  of  in- 
digestion from  it.  If  it  agrees  it  may 
be  used  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
other  sweets.  Concerning  molasses 
our  opinion,  as  an  article  of  food,  is 
the  same  as  concerning  sugar.  It  has 
the  advantage  that  it  may  be  added  to 
food  as  a  laxative  when  one  is  neces- 
sary, but  is  inferior  to  some  fruits,  if 
they  are  obtainable. 

(3)  Often  enough  to  secure  cleanli- 
ness of  the  scalp,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  frequent  careful  examin- 
ation for  dandruff,  etc.  Instances  oc- 
cur where  the  "catching  cold"  seems 
to  be  directly  dependent  on  the  wash- 
ing of  the  head ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  safe 
to  wash  the  head,  if  the  washing  is 
done  in  warm  room  and  the  hair  is 
thoroughly  dried  directly  afterwards. 


Chafing;  Enlarged  Gland;  Cold  Feet  and 
Hands;  Sweating  of  the  Head;  "Short- 
Coating,,;  Temperature  of  Night  and  Day 
Nurseries;  Bath  After  Meals;  Airing; 
Holding  in  the  Lap. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  What  can  I  do  for  my  baby's  chaf- 
ing? I  have  tried  using  fuller's  earth,  bis- 
muth, and  zinc  powders,  without  any  appar- 
ent good.  I  am  most  particular  to  see  that 
her  diapers  are  washed  properly,  without 
soda,  etc.  Is  vaseline  likely  to  be  of  any 
benefit  for  the  chafing,  or  otherwise  ? 
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(.2)  What  can  I  do  for  a  lump  on  the 
side  of  her  neck  like  an  enlarged  tonsil, 
done  in  the  birth  ?  I  fear  it  will  disfigure 
her.    Is  it  likely  to  disappear? 

(3)  What  can  I  do  for  her  feet  and 
hands,  which  are  constantly  cold?  Is  it  a 
sign  of  ill-health? 

(4)  Her  head  perspires  freely,  and  when 
I  lift  her  from  her  pillow  there  is  always 
a  large  wet  mark  from  perspiration.  Is 
this  a  serious  sign?  I  am  careful  to  keep 
her  shawl  from  covering  her  head,  though 
she  always  sleeps  in  a  shawl.  Are  the  thick, 
fleecy  cotton  curtains  of  her  cot  liable  to 
make  her  perspire?  She  sleeps  in  a  cold 
room — the  thermometer  often  falling  below 
50  degrees. 

(5)  At  what  age  should  I  short-coat  her? 
And  what  garments  are  needed?  Please 
give  the  proper  lengths  of  a  baby's  first 
short  dress  after  leaving  off  long  clothes. 

(6)  Please  give  me  the  proper  temper- 
ature of  the  night  and  day  nurseries. 

(7)  Is  it  injurious  to  a  baby  to  bathe  it 
directly  after  being  nursed?  If  so,  how 
much  time  ought  to  elapse  between  break- 
fast and  bath  for  the  little  one?  Please  tell 
me  the  proper  temperature  of  the  bath  for 
a  young  infant  two  or  three  months  old. 

(8)  Please  tell  me  when  a  baby  should 
be  taken  out  of  doors,  and  if  it  derives  any 
benefit  from  going  out  from  the  time  of  its 
birth. 

(9)  Is  it  injurious  to  a  baby  two  or  three 
months  old  to  lie,  if  awake,  nearly  all  day 
on  a  person's  lap,  or  should  it  be  sat  up,  and 
tossed  about,  and  "jogged"  on  the  knee? 

Canton,  O.  H.  E. 

(1)  The  chafing,  being  so  persist- 
ent, suggests  an  eczematous  tendency 
in  the  skin.  Constant  care  to  keep  the 
parts  dry  by  prompt  changes  and  care- 
ful drying  of  the  parts  are  of  the  first 
importance,  then  the  separation  of  op- 
posing surfaces  of  skin,  such  as  are 
common  in  the  folds  of  fat  children, 
by  powders  or  slips  of  linen.  The 
vaseline  is  often  useful. 

(2)  It  is  probably  an  enlarged  lym- 
phatic gland.  We  can  suggest  no  ju- 
dicious domestic  treatment.  If  our 
supposition  is  correct  it  will  probably 
disappear. 


(3)  It  probably  means  a  not  very 
vigorous  circulation.  Taken  with  the 
chafing  and  the  swollen  gland,  it  sug- 
gests a  delicacy  of  constitution. 

(4)  The  sweating  and  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  bowels  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  disorder  of  nutrition 
known  as  rickets. 

(5)  Children  are  short-coated  when 
they  begin  to  desire  to  use  their  legs 
freely — usually  at  about  six  months. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should 
not  be  "short-coated"  from  the  begin- 
ning, if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  legs 
warm.  But  if  long  clothes  have  been 
worn  it  is  better  that  the  change,  if 
possible,  be  made  before  or  after  cold 
weather,  not  during  it.  The  "short- 
coat"  should  reach  to  the  ankles. 

(6)  Day  nursery  65 0  to  68°,  or  at 
most,  700  F.  Some  strong  children 
can  get  on  at  lower  temperature  than 
6o°,  but  the  figures  set  are  the  best 
average.  The  night  temperature  may 
be  cooler,  but  not  so  very  much,  as  the 
child  (particularly  one  whose  head 
sweats)  is  liable  to  toss  its  bedclothes 
off. 

(7)  An  hour  should  elapse  if  the 
child  is  to  be  immersed;  temperature 

95°  F. 

(8)  A  child  born  in  the  mild  season 
can  go  out  from  birth,  or  within  a  few 
days  of  it.  In  cold  weather  a  young 
child  must  be  warmly  wrapped  and 
carried  in  arms,  not  placed  in  a  baby 
carriage.  We  should  think  that  an 
airing  in  a  sunny,  unwarmed, 
but  recently  aired  room  would  be  quite 
as  good  as  out-door  airing,  as  per- 
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mitting  the  freer  breathing  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

(9)  There  is  no  real  harm  in  a 
child's  lying  if  held  flat,  but  occasional 
turning  is  necessary,  and  we  prefer  a 
bed  or  flat  surface  for  the  baby  to  lie 
upon. 


Diet  at  One  Year  Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  have  your  valuable  advice  on 
the  food  I  should  give  my  baby.  She  is  very 
nearly  a  year  old,  and  has  so  far  had  noth- 
ing but  cow's  milk,  being  a  "bottle  baby." 
My  other  little  girl  was  very  fond  of  farina, 
but  this  one  cares  nothing  for  it.  She  is 
very  backward  with  her  teeth,  having  just 
cut  her  first  tooth.  I  always  give  her  lime- 
water,  but  perhaps  not  enough.  Please  tell 
me  how  soon  should  a  child  be  given  thin 
porridge,  the  same  consistency  as  we  have 
ours?  I  had  no  trouble  weaning  her  [from 
the  bottle]  at  all,  which  I  did  when  she  was 
about  ten  months  and  a  half  old,  and  now 
she  drinks  out  of  a  cup  as  we  do. 

True  Friend  of  Babyhood. 

San  Francisco. 

A  child  without  teeth  cannot  make 
proper  use  of  porridge,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  solid  or  semi-solid  food.  So  far 
as  we  can  suggest  a  diet,  it  must  still 
consist  largely  of  milk  and  perhaps  not 
too  finely  strained  oatmeal  gruel.  Juice 
of  squeezed  rare  meat,  beef  or  mutton, 
may  be  given  once  daily,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  persistent  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  would  do  more  than  anything  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  teeth,  which 
must  precede  any  radical  change  in 
food. 


Nasal  Catarrh  of  Three  Months'  Standing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  is  now  three  months  old  and 
has  been  troubled  with  the  "snuffles"  since 
she  was  one  week  old.  At  night  it  troubles 
her  very  much  and  makes  her  restless.  I 
have  rubbed  vaseline  on  her  nose  and  in- 
serted it  into  the  nostrils,  but  without  much 


effect.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that 
will  help  or  cure  it?  O.  W. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  child's  general  health  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  avoidance  of  heated 
rooms  as  well  as  of  draughts  and  chill- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  the  trouble 
persists,  of  local  treatment  on  the 
other.  But  practically,  in  a  child  so 
young,  nothing  can  be  done  locally 
beyond  careful  cleansing  of  the  nos- 
trils with  a  spray  of  Listerine,  etc. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  "snuffles," 
depending  upon  constitutional  causes, 
which  may  be  cured  by  proper  treat- 
ment.   

Symptoms  of  Rickets. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  As  I  write  my  little  daughter  lies  be- 
side me,  sleeping,  with  great  drops  of  per- 
spiration all  over  her  head.  When  I  take 
her  up  the  cover  on  her  pillow  will  be 
soaked.  While  the  weather  was  warm  I  did 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  it ;  but 
now  that  cold  days  have  come,  and  the 
excessive  perspiration  does  not  grow  less,  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  checked.  Tt  comes 
when  the  baby  nurses  or  cries,  but  most 
when  she  is  sleeping.  Baby  is  between  nine 
and  ten  months  old,  is  fed  by  necessity 
from  the  bottle,  and  to  all  appearance  is  a 
healthy  child,  weighing  twenty  pounds.  She 
takes  undiluted  milk  four  times  a  day; 
none  at  all  through  the  night.  Her  diges- 
tion is  perfect. 

(2)  Another  matter  worries  me  some- 
what. Although  she  sleeps  ten  and  eleven 
hours  at  night,  she  wakens  four  or  five 
times,  cries  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  goes 
off  to  sleep  again.  She  has  done  this  sev- 
eral months.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  in- 
digestion. The  lower  central  incisors  are 
just  coming  through.  Could  they  have 
caused  restlessness  two  months  ago?  What 
is  Babyhood's  opinion?  Our  little  girl  is 
eager  to  use  her  limbs,  has  stood  with  a 
little  help  for  two  months.  I  would  do  the 
very  best  possible  for  my  blessing,  but  have 
no  experience  to  guide  me,  and  depend 
greatly  upon  your  helpful  magazine.    S.  F. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

(1)  You  mention  two  prominent 
symptoms  of  rickets — profuse  perspir- 
ation of  the  head  and  late  teething. 
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The  child  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined by  your  physician  and  a  diet 
prescribed  with  careful  specification 
of  details.  The  use  of  undiluted  milk, 
assuming  pure  milk  of  good  quality, 
seems  to  us  premature. 

(2)  The  restlessness  was  probably 
not  due  to  teething  two  months  ago. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  same  general  condition  that 
causes  the  perspiration. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

T.  R.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — The  skin 
in  early  life  is  always  redder  than  in 
older  persons.  During  the  first  week 
the  skin  is  very  high-colored,  which 
gives  place  to  yellowish  tint  that  may 
be  mistaken  for  jaundice.  In  about  a 
fortnight,  however,  the  skin  assumes 
its  permanent,  natnral  appearance. 

S.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — On  your 
showing  there  is  little  doubt  that  your 
boy  suffers  from  hay  fever.  Family 
proprietorship  in  hay  fever  is  a  very 
curious  thing,  and  was  entirely  with- 
out visible  explanation  a  few  years 
ago.  But  the  recent  observations  of 
some  careful  investigators  have  shown 
that  there  are  certain  physical  peculiar- 
ities, connected  with  the  inner  bones 
of  the  nose,  which  exist  in  almost  ail 
those  who  suffer  from  hay  fever,  and 
which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
among  the  causes  of  the  disease. 

W.,  Louisinlle,  Ky.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  all  cases 
of  diphtheria  are  liable  to  be  danger- 
ous, if  not  fatal.  The  disease  does  not 
usually  begin  very  abruptly.  There 
may  be  slight  chilliness  followed  by 
fever,  with  headache  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.    The  appetite  is  lost 


and  a  feeling  of  languor  is  often  ex- 
perienced. The  fever  does  not  usually 
run  very  high,  even  in  severe  cases, 
and  by  the  third  day  the  temperature 
may  be  down  almost  to  the  normal,  al- 
though the  disease  has  by  no  means 
run  its  course.  The  earlier  signs  of 
diphtheria  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  a  heavy  cold.  This  makes  an  early 
recognition  of  the  throat  symptoms  of 
great  importance.  Patients  generally 
complain  first  of  feeling  of  soreness, 
with  more  or  less  fullness  in  the 
throat.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  no 
greater,  as  a  rule,  than  is  experienced 
in  ordinary  inflammations  of  this  part. 
Indeed,  there  is  often  no  complaint  of 
sore  throat  at  all.  Cases  of  malignant 
diphtheria  are  seen  where  all  the  struc- 
tures of  the  throat  are  covered  with 
false  membrane,  and  yet  the  children, 
when  questioned,  would  deny  any  ex- 
istence of  any  local  pain.  In  every 
case  of  illness  in  children  a  careful 
examination  of  the  throat  should  be 
made. 

M.  L.,  Bayonne,  N,  J. — Attention  to 
the  care  of  the  hair  and  the  scalp  is 
of  special  importance  to  those  who  be- 
long to  families  in  which  premature 
baldness  is  hereditary;  and  it  cannot 
be  given  too  early. 

W.  B.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  decide 
whether  a  baby  has  had  sufficient  nour- 
ishment at  a  given  feeding.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  an  infant  should  not  suckle 
for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  should  then  drop  off  to  sleep.  If 
it  keeps  the  nipple  in  its  mouth  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  com- 
mences crying  or  fretting,  it  has  not 
had  enough  food. 
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D.,  Pottstown,  Pa. — Your  child  will 
be  when  you  get  this  perhaps  twenty 
months  old.  With  cold  weather  be- 
fore you,  you  may  enlarge  his  dietary. 
Milk  must  be  for  some  time  the  main 
article,  with  it  you  should  continue  to 
give  the  oatmeal,  but  it  need  no  longer 
be  gruel ;  he  can  eat  a  little — say  a 
tablespoonful  daily — of  well-cooked 
porridge.  The  bread  and  butter  is  all 
right.  He  may  have  a  soft-boiled  egg 
occasionally,  also  the  juice  of  beef- 
steak, mutton  broth  with  barley  or 
rice,  rennet  custard  and  similar  nutri- 
tious but  light  articles — only  one  or 
two  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  any 
one  day.  The  "Educator"  crackers 
may  be  safely  tried. 

D.  S.  A.,  Racine,  Wis. — The  power 
of  hot  water  to  relax  muscular  spasm 
explains  its  value  in  a  number  of  ail- 
ments, such  as  muscular  cramps,  com- 
mon colic,  in  which  latter  ailment  the 
effects  of  heat  may  be  continued  by  the 
use  of  hot  bottles,  bags  of  hot  salt,  or 
similar  familiar  domestic  devices. 

B.  T.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — The 
question  of  ambidexterity  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one.  If  a  person  can  use 
both  hands,  or  nearly  so,  he  has  a  great 
advantage  over  others.  But  see  if  your 
boy  has  real  ambidexterity,  or  whether 
he  is  left-handed.  A  left-handed  person 
is  usually  easily  taught  to  use  his  right 
hand,  but  he  is  likely  always  to  resort 
to  his  left  hand  for  any  effort  of 
strength.  It  has  been  urged  that  all 
children  should  be  taught  to  use  both 
hands  alike,  but  practically  it  is  im- 
possible, for  scientific  inquiry  has 
shown  that  in  proportion  as  races  or 
people  are  cultivated  the  left-handed- 
ness  predominates,  though  some  tribes 


exist  in  which,  if  our  memory  serves 
us  rightly,  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
individuals  are  left-handed — at  least 
three  times  as  large  a  proportion  as 
among  Europeans  or  Americans.  And 
this  predominant  right-handedness  is 
not  the  result  of  education,  but  of 
heredity,  as  most  children  require  very 
little  teaching  to  make  them  use  the 
right  hand,  and  a  great  deal  to  use 
the  left.  The  child  that  shows  ambi- 
dexterity should  be  encouraged  in  it, 
and  if  you  wish  your  boy  to  have  cer- 
tain table  manners  teach  him  only  at 
table.  Do  not  make  him  ashamed  of 
his  left  hand. 

A.  C,  Butte,  Mont. — You  ask,  Does 
the  child  need  nursing  during  the 
night  hours?  We  think  not.  From 
the  first,  regularity  should  be  the 
watchword  for  every  mother;  and, 
generally  speaking,  children  are  what 
we  make  them,  and  do  as  we  have 
them  do.  During  the  first  two  months 
the  baby  should  be  fed  every  two 
hours  from  4  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M., 
which  gives  ten  nursings — a  large 
drain  on  the  mother's  system  and  no 
small  amount  of  work  for  Baby's 
stomach.  Surely  even  a  baby's  stomach 
needs  rest,  and  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  protracted  rest. 

N.  I.,  Springfield,  III.  In  all  cases 
of  acute  bronchitis,  there  are  at  the 
beginning  more  or  less  catarrhal  symp- 
toms— that  is  sneezing,  watery  and  red 
appearance  of  the  eyes  and  discharge 
from  the  nostrils.  Cough  is  a  con- 
stant and  ever-present  symptom;  it  is 
frequent,  hard,  and  in  the  earlier 
stages,  dry.  Later  on  it  may  become 
moist,  but  sometimes  it  is  dry  and 
hacking  throughout. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


COMBINED    SCREEN    AND  CLOTHES- 
RACK. 

A  screen  and  clothes-rack  combined 
is  a  very  useful  article  in  a  nursery  or 
bed-room,  and  one  which  no  mother 
need  be  without. 

Buy  plain  wooden  clothes-bars,  of 
four  leaves,  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  paint  all  but  one  leaf  of  it 
with  prepared  black  paint  which  may 
be  had  at  any  paint-store,  applying  a 
second  coat  after  the  first  is  dry. 
Measure  length  and  breadth  of  the 
bars,  and  buy  enough  pretty  cretonne 
or  chintz  to  cover  the  three  leaves,  also 
a  paper  of  fancy-headed  tacks  with 
which  to  tack  on  the  cloth.  The  fourth, 
uncovered  leaf  of  bars  is  used,  folded 
back,  to  hang  towels,  etc.,  upon,  while 
the  screen  may  hide  washstand  or 
other  unsightly  articles  in  the  room. 

R. 


ANOTHER  CRIB  GUARD. 

The  task  of  getting  Master  Baby 
safely  barricaded,  to  prevent  his  roll- 
ing out  of  bed  and  bumping  his  prec- 
ious head,  to  say  nothing  of  more  ser- 
ious injuries,  has  been  quite  an  im- 
portant one,  calling  in  the  aid  of  two 
heavy  chairs  and  several  pillows,  until 
we  thought  of  this  simple  contrivance, 
which  my  husband  made  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
slip  the  guard  down  between  the  side 


of  the  bed  and  the  spring-bed  until  the 
legs  touch  the  floor,  lay  a  pillow 
against  it,  and  the  sleeping  treasure  is 
safe.   The  construction  is  very  simple. 

The  upright  sticks  are  }i  in.  x  i% 
in.,  pine,  the  slats  are  Yi  in.  x  iy2  in., 
all  put  together  with  screws.  It  is 
hinged  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  fold  up 
and  set  away  in  small  space  in  the 
closet  when  not  in  use.  I  hope  some 
mother  who  has  been  troubled  as  I 
have  been  will  persuade  "papa"  to 
make  one,  and  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
as  much  comfort  to  her  as  mine  has 
been  to  me.  B. 


"FOOT"  QUILT  FOR  CRIB. 

This  very  practical  little  quilt  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  child  from 
throwing  off  its  covering,  and  is  hence 
made  heavy  and  long  enough  to  resist 
the  most  vigorous  kicking  from  little 
feet.  A  good  size  is  about  Ij4  yards 
long  and  y2  yard  wide.  Plush  or  sa- 
teen may  be  the  material  chosen,  the 
color,  of  course,  to  correspond  with 
the  trimming  of  the  crib.  Double- 
faced  Canton  flannel  will  prove  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  lining.  The  model 
we  used  is  composed  of  daintily- 
figured  tapestry,  on  which  three 
medallions  of  satin  are  applied, 
showing  scenes  from  child-life — 
Kate  Greenaway  pictures  would  be 
very  suitable — outlined  with  colored 
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silks.  A  handsome  fringe  at  either  end 
forms  a  finish  and  adds  to  the  weight. 
The  unique  and  tasteful  fitting  out  of 
the  little  basket-bed  will  be  suggestive 
to  many.  D.  W. 

BABY'S  WORN-OUT  SHOES  UTILIZED. 

May  I  tell  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood of  some  pretty  ways  to  utilize 
"Baby's  first  shoes?"  I  assume  that 
we  mothers  are  all  alike  foolish  con- 
cerning the  small  shapes  of  kid  that 
first  encase  the  tiny  feet,  and  some 
may  care  to  know  how  their  day  of 
usefulness  may  be  extended. 

One  way  of  treating  the  soft-soled 
shoes  is  to  make  a  little  pincushion  to 
fit  in  the  ankle  of  one  and  a  hair-pin 
cushion  for  the  other;  tie  the  pair  to- 
gether with  gay  ribbons  and  hang 
them  somewhere  on  the  bureau.  But 
for  a  stiff-soled  shoe  I  evolved  from 
my  inner  consciousness  a  most  useful 
shoe-button  bag. 

Take  the  shoe — any  size,  dilapi- 
dated, worn  through  as  to  its  toe,  rub- 
bed as  to  its  heel — borrow  "John's" 
awl,  and  punch  two  holes,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart,  through  the  sole  at 
the  heel,  and  two  more  at  the  toe.  Cut 
two  pieces  of  card-board  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  sole,  cover  them  with  silk, 
and  sew  together  after  the  manner  of 
the  old-fashioned  pocket-pincushions, 
first  placing  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  soft  flannel  in  one  side  between  the 
card-board  and  the  silk.  Punch  two 
sets  of  holes  in  this  to  correspond 
with  the  holes  in  the  sole,  run  tiny  rib- 
bons through,  and  tie  in  little  bows. 
This  is  the  needle-case,  and  by  leav- 
ing the  cushioned  side  out  the  bows 
need  not  be  untied  and  no  time  is 
lost. 


Next  stuff  the  toe  and  instep  with 
cotton  till  firm  enough  to  keep  the 
right  shape.  See  that  the  buttons  are 
all  on,  and  button  the  shoe  as  if  it 
were  on  the  wee  foot.  Make  a  bag  of 
silk,  deep  enough  to  reach  from  the 
the  ankle,  and  wide  enough  to  go  a 
little  more  than  once  around.  Tack 
this  securely  to  the  inside  of  the  shoe 
as  near  the  sole  as  possible,  right  side 
in;  then  double  over  the  five  inches 
till  a  trifle  less  than  two  and  a  half 
inches  extend  above  the  top  of  the 
shoe,  turning  the  silk  to  the  outside 
to  make  a  facing  for  itself.  Catch  this 
to  the  top  of  the  shoe  with  button- 
hole or  fancy  sitching.  Make  a  shirr 
half  an  inch  from  the  top  and  run  in 
drawing-strings  of  narrow  ribbon. 

Next  make  a  round  box  large 
enough  to  fit  snugly  inside  this  bag, 
or  rather  the  shoe,  and  just  higher 
than  a  spool  of  black  linen  thread. 
Cover  the  end  of  the  box  with  silk 
before  sewing  it  on,  and  tie  a  little 
bow  of  ribbon  through  the  middle. 
When  the  pair  was  new  the  shoes  were 
tied  together  with  a  string  through 
the  back;  find  the  hole  and  make  an- 
other in  the  box  at  the  same  height. 
Put  the  end  of  the  black  thread 
through  the  one  in  the  shoe;  put  the 
spool  in  the  box  and  the  box  in  the 
shoe,  open  end  down,  so  the  covered 
top  will  make  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 
The  little  bow  in  the  top  of  the  box 
serves  for  a  handle  when  a  new  spool 
must  be  put  in. 

Keep  all  shoe-buttons,  new  and  old, 
in  the  bag,  and  when  any  shoe  loses  a 
button  everything  needed  is  close  at 
hand. 
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To  be  more  complete,  a  tiny  pair  of 
scissors  can  be  slipped  in  between  the 
needle-cushion  and  the  sole,  and  if  the 
toe  is  "a  gaping  wound"  an  emery- 
cushion  can  be  fitted  in  the  opening. 


A  duplicate  can  be  made  with  the 
other  shoe  and  will  prove  an  accept- 
able Christmas  or  birthday  gift  for 
Baby's  grandmamma  or  some  other 
devoted  adorer.  P. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 


A  PLEA  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS'  POCKETS. 

"O  mamma,  my  knife  is  lost 
again!  It  hopped  right  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  I  can't  find  it  anywhere  f 
Please,  mamma,  do  make  me  big,  deep 
pockets — two  of  them,  just  like  Ben- 
nie's — so  I  won't  always  be  losing  my 
things  l" 

A  tearful,  pleading  little  face  it  was 
that  was  lifted  to  mine  a  few  days 
ago,  while  two  grimy  little  hands  ner- 
vously turned  wrong  side  out  the 
tiny,  ruffled  pocket  on  the  gingham 
tire,  to  make  sure  the  lost  knife  was 
not  hiding  in  its  one  corner,  though  its 
shallow  depth  gave  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  it. 

"O  Eva,  the  new  double-bladed 
jack-knife,  like  Bennie's,  that  I  gave 
you  last  week !  And  not  only  the 
knife,  but  my  pencil,  and  the  baby's 
rubber  ring,  and  your  top,  and  two 
handkerchiefs  you  have  lost  within 
that  time.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  very 
careless  little  daughter." 

"No,  mamma,"  and  there  was  a 
pitiful  sob  in  the  little  girl's  voice; 
"all  my  pockets  are  so  little  and  floppy 


I  can't  help  losing  my  things.  They 
will  hop  right  out  of  them  if  I  run 
or  jump  one  mite.  I've  lost  the  pretty 
beads  Aunt  Minnie  gave  me,  and  Ben- 
nie's marbles,  and  now  my  new  knife 
is  gone!  O  mamma,  please  make 
nice,  long,  pant  pockets  in  my  tires, 
just  like  Bennie's !" 

I  comforted  my  grieved  seven-year- 
old  Eva  by  promising  her  another 
knife,  and  then,  after  she  had  run  back 
to  her  play,  I  took  down  from  their 
hooks  her  bright  little  wardrobe  of 
every  day  dresses  and  tires  and  critic- 
ally examined  their  pockets. 

Eva  was  right.  They  were  little, 
shallow,  scrimpy  bits  of  flying-patch 
pockets,  dainty  and  cunning,  to  be 
sure,  with  their  pretty  shapes  and 
ruffles  and  braidings,  but  not  one  of 
them  having  sufficient  depth  to  be  of 
the  least  use  to  a  romping,  treasure- 
and-rubbish  collecting  little  girl,  whose 
only  playmate  had  always  been  an 
older  brother,  with  his  boyish  taste 
for  knives  and  marbles,  strings  and 
nails.  Plenty  of  storage-room  for 
such  property  I  had  always  given  him 
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in  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  jacket, 
while  Eva,  who  naturally  had  learned 
to  value  and  demand  and  collect  just 
such  property  and  treasurer  as  her 
brother's,  had  always  been  dependent 
on  bits  of  flopping  lace  and  ruffle- 
edged  patches  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  a  doll's  handkerchief!  No  won- 
der the  dear  child's  pencils  and  mar- 
bles and  spools  had  persistently 
"hopped  right  out  of  them." 

With  sharp  scissors  I  ripped  from 
all  her  every-day  dresses  their  diminu- 
tive pocket-flaps,  fearing  if  I  let  them 
remain  they  would  prove  a  snaring 
maw  for  hurriedly-stowed-away  ar- 
ticles. Then  into  the  skirt  of  every 
dress  and  apron  I  put  a  deep,  inside 
bag-pocket,  just  such  stout,  capacious 
pouches  as  our  grandmothers  neatly 
faced  with  mouth-pieces  like  the  gar- 
ment and  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  right-hand  skirt-seam  for  the  little 
daughters'  homespun ;  and  my  little 
girl's  delight  when  she  discovered 
these  roomy  sack-pockets  for  bulky 
storage  in  all  her  every-day  ginghams 
was  greater  than  if  she  had  been  the 
recipient  of  a  costlv  French  doll. 

T. 


A  MINOR  POINT  IN  HYGIENIC  CLOTH- 
ING. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  material. 
Linen  diapering  is  the  coolest  and  the 
most  absorbent  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford it.  A  small  supply  may  be  laid 
in  by  even  those  of  moderate  means 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  bowel  trouble  in 
warm  weather ;  and  any  one  may  have 
a  few  made  of  old  tablecloths,  neatly 
darned  and  sewed  in  a  square  of 
double  thickness.  These  -surpass  the 
new  linen  in  softness,  out"  ape  not  dur- 


able, and  should  therefore  be  kept  for 
illness  or  used  only  on  the  very  young 
babies. 

New  cotton  flannel  ought  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  baby.  It  sheds  water  as 
easily  as  the  proverbial  duck's  back, 
and  the  poor  infant's  legs  are  sure  to  be 
wet  in  a  manner  which  revolts  mamma 
even  if  it  be  satisfactory  to  nurse.  Two 
or  three  good  washings  and  rubbings 
are  needed  to  bring  this  fabric  to  its 
full  usefulness.  Only  the  best  quality, 
bleached,  and  not  very  heavy,  is  fit  for 
the  purpose. 

The  cotton  diapering  has  been  oft 
extolled  in  these  pages,  and  it  deserves 
its  praise;  but  there  is  a  choice.  The 
pattern  called  "bird's-eye"  is  not  good. 
It  is  harsh  and  does  not  wear  soft 
for  a  long  time;  yet  the  merchants 
say  it  is  more  in  demand  than  the 
diamond  pattern,  which  is  much  its 
superior.  This  must  be  because  at 
first  it  looks  prettier.  Few  people  who 
have  tried  both  kinds  ever  buy  a  sec- 
ond bolt  of  the  "bird's-eve."  Cotton 
diapering,  like  cotton  flannel,  requires 
thorough  washing  before  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Why  this  should  be  so  surpasses 
feeble  feminate  comprehension.  Why 
should  the  manufacturer,  at  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense,  put  in  all 
that  starch,  which  the  consumer,  at 
more  trouble  and  possibly  expense, 
carefully  takes  out  again  ?  Here  is  an- 
other mission  for  Babyhood.  Let  us 
persuade  manufacturers  that  mothers 
don't  want  starched  diapers,  and  per- 
haps they  will  consent  to  leave  out 
the  offensive  dressing  and  sell  goods 
at  once  softer  and  cheaper. 
'  Iror  yery  young  babies  this  material 
ought  'to-be  'washed  more  than  once. 
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A  good  plan  is  to  visit  it,  when  made 
up  into  diapers,  upon  the  devoted 
adults  of  the  family  as  towels  until 
they  are  soft  enough  for  his  .majesty 
the  Baby.  This  plan  serves  a  double 
purpose.  It  limbers  up  the  diapers 
and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  fam- 
ily to  a  state  of  humility,  which  is  the 
only  correct  frame  of  mind  where 
there  is  a  baby.  It  counterbalances 
the  sense  of  pride  and  importance, 
which,  unchecked,  is  apt  to  assume 
vast  proportions. 

Two  sizes  of  these  useful  articles 
are  required,  and  not  less  than  three 
dozen  of  each  size.  A  short  allow- 
ance of  napkins  is  disastrous  to  the 
mother's  peace  of  mind  and  the  baby's 
cleanliness — unless,  indeed,  nurse  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  the  diapers 
daily. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  diaper- 
ing a  baby,  and  experience  only  will 
teach  how  to  do  it  at  once  quickly, 
neatly,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
article  will  not  be  found  binding  the 
little  feet  together  instead  of  in  its 
proper  place.  The  napkin  should  be 
fairly  snug  around  the  waist — snug 
enough  to  hold  it  in  place  without 
binding  the  child's  abdomen — and 
should  be  pinned  to  the  shirt  or  band 
when  one  is  worn.  A  square  of 
strong  white  cotton  sewed  on  the  shirt 
or  band  just  where  it  meets  the  diaper 
will  prevent  the  shield-pins  from  tear- 
ing the- woolen  fabric.  Tuck  the  cor- 
ners of  the  diaper  well  in,  folding  the 
right  hand  one  under  the  left  leg  and 
the  left  hand  one  under  the  right  leg, 
but  be  careful  in  doing  this  not  to 
draw  the  ends  too  tight.  , ,  SeriQua 
trouble  with  boy  babjev  has  arisen 


from  too  great  constriction  over  the 
delicate  little  parts.  Having  fastened 
the  long  stockings  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fit  the  napkin  about  the  legs  like 
a  pair  of  drawers,  Baby's  toilet  in  this 
particular  is  complete. 

But,  artistic  as  your  work  may  be, 
do  not  hesitate  to  undo  it  the  moment 
the  cloth  is  discovered  to  be  wet.  This 
is  the  point  which  I  wish  especially 
to  make,  and  which  is  so  often  over- 
looked. A  child  will  take  cold  when 
not  dry  as  speedily  as  if  its  clothes 
were  saturated  with  pure  water,  nurse 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In- 
deed, a  wet  diaper  is  much  worse  for 
a  child  than  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  pure 
water,  because  urine  is  at  once  an  im- 
pure and  an  excoriating  fluid.  If  the 
little  one  is  chafed — and  how  many 
babies  are,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age' — the  wet  diaper  is  a  positive 
cruelty,  smarting  sharply  upon  the  al- 
ready sore  surface.  It  is  rare  to  find 
Baby's  hands  warm  when  his  diaper 
is  wet,  and  every  moment  it  is  left  wet 
is  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  a  mo- 
ment spent  in  a  draught  of  damp  air. 
How  many  mothers,  who  habitually 
neglect  this  point,  would  think  of  al- 
lowing Baby  to  run  about  in  wet  shoes 
or  in  a  damp  pair  of  sleeves  ?  Yet  the 
bowels  and  legs  ought  to  be  quite  as 
carefully  kept  dry. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  using  cloths  that  have  been 
once  wet.  There  are  comparatively 
few  women  who  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  absolutely  clean  diapers  for  Baby 
at  every  change,  and,  indeed,  if  the 
wet  ones  have  been  freely  exposed  to 
tn'e'sun  and  air,  regular  washing  and 
ironing  is  not' positively  required;  but 
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the  napkins  should  never  be  used  after 
there  is  the  least  odor  about  them. 
Here,  too,  the  mother's  personal  super- 
vision is  in  demand.  Not  one  nurse 
in  a  hundred  is  conscientious  enough 
to  increase  her  own  labors  because  of 
what  she  considers  a  "finickly  notion" 
of  the  mistress. 


There  is  even  a  moral  aspect  to  this 
seemingly  unimportant  question,  for  it 
is  only  honest  and  thorough  to  keep 
Baby's  hidden  garments  as  immaculate 
and  fresh  as  his  dainty  outer  garments, 
and  such  honesty  is  really  essential  to 
his  health  and  comfort. 

F. 


Household  Surgery, 


Surgery,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  of 
course  quite  out  of  the  range  of  do- 
mestic practice,  but  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  what  is  called  minor  surgery 
can  often  be  well  carried  out  in  the 
household.  Besides,  certain  emergen- 
cies may  arise  in  the  management  of 
which  a  knowledge  of  some  simple 
principles  of  surgery  may  be  of  im- 
mense value ;  for  instance,  when  ser- 
ious hemorrhage  or  shock  has  oc- 
curred. 

Shock. 

Shock  and  collapse  are  practically 
the  same  thing,  but  the  former  name 
is  usually  applied  when  the  condition 
follows  an  injury  of  any  sort — fall, 
burn,  sprain,  or  what  not — or  a  mental 
impression.  The  degree  of  shock  may 
vary  widely,  from  a  very  slight  and 
transitory  manifestation  to  severe  or 
even  fatal  collapse.    It  is  more  com- 


mon among  the  very  young  and  very 
old  than  in  strong  adults.  In  the  very 
young  it  is  usually  quickly  developed 
and  quickly  passes  off.  In  age  the  re- 
verse is  true.  The  shock  is  usually 
proportional  to  the  injuring  force 
rather  than  the  evident  injury  done. 
Thus  a  fall  from  a  high  place  causes 
greater  shock  than  a  fall  from  a  less- 
height,  even  if  there  are  no  breaks  or 
other  visible  injuries  in  either  case. 
Injuries  to  the  head  and  abdomen 
cause  especially  severe  shock,  as  wit- 
ness the  familiar  instances  of  blows 
on  these  parts.  Shock  is  increased  by 
or  caused  by  hemorrhage,  and  the 
shock  is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  loss  of  blood,  the  total  amount 
being  the  same — a  fact  always  kept  in 
mind  in  the  days  of  blood-letting,  in 
order  that  the  desired  effect  should 
be  produced  without  permanent  de- 
bilitation being  left. 
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Symptoms  of  Shock. 

The  symptoms  of  shock  differ  from 
the  familiar  faint,  or  syncope,  in  one 
very  evident  peculiarity.  In  the  faint 
the  person  is  unconscious ;  in  shock  he 
id  not,  even  if  too  weak  to  speak  or  to 
take  notice  of  his  surroundings.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  may  be  seen  when  the 
shock  is  due  to  an  injury  to  the  head, 
as  the  symptoms  of  stunning  (technic- 
ally, concussion  of  the  brain)  may  be 
added  to  those  of  the  shock.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  shock  is  prostration.  If 
the  case  is  severe  the  patient  lies  quiet- 
ly on  the  back,  listless,  breathing  slow- 
ly, faintly,  and  perhaps  sighing;  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  irregular,  or  unrecog- 
nizable. The  skin  is  cold,  clammy,  and 
moist,  face  pale  and  pinched,  eyes  dull. 
Vomiting  is  usually  a  sign  of  begin- 
ning reaction.  In  slight  cases  all  these 
symptoms  are  much  milder,  and  may 
be  even  scarcely  recognized  by  unpro- 
fessional eyes.  If  shock  it  attended  by 
severe  hemorrhage  the  prostration 
may  be  accompanied  by  great  restless- 
ness; 

Management  of  Shock. 

As  shock  may  be  well  marked  before 
medical  aid  can  be  had,  it  is  requisite 
that  domestic  treatment  should  be 
judicious.  If  hemorrhage  be  present  it 
should  be  arrested  further  on,  with  the 
least  consistent  disturbance  of  the  pa- 
tient. As  soon  as  the  latter  is  in  a 
place  of  safety  and  of  reasonable  com- 
fort he  should  be  left  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible perfectly  quiet.  The  position  on 
the  back  is  the  best,  as  requiring  the 
least  muscular  exertion.  The  head 
should  be  low.  No  attempt  at  toilet  or 
even  at  tidiness  should  be  made,  but 
the  bodily  warmth  at  once  be  assisted 


by  light  warm  covers  extending  over 
the  whole  person ;  within  the  covers 
hot  bottles,  hot  bricks,  or  the  like 
should  be  placed,  care  of  course  being 
taken  that  the  patient  be  not  burned, 
as  he  is  more  likely  to  be  in  his  apa- 
thetic state  than  if  in  his  ordinary 
condition.  The  giving  of  medicine 
and  stimulants  should  not  be  too  free, 
for  unless  subcutaneously  injected 
they  are  absorbed  with  great  slowness, 
and  their  assistance  in  relieving  the 
collapse  is  usually  very  little,  and,  af- 
ter the  latter  has  passed,  the  excess  of 
alcoholic  drink  may  prove  a  source  of 
discomfort,  if  not  of  injury.  Draughts 
of  hot  drinks,  acting  mainly  by  their 
heat,  often  do  as  well  as  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants, and  we  can  recall  an  instance 
where  strong  green  tea  served  well  for 
a  man  whose  scruples  forbade  his  tak- 
ing alcohol  even  in  dire  emergency. 
Spirits  of  hartshorn  or  smelling-salts, 
used  cautiously,  give  temporary  relief 
if  the  symptoms  are  severe.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  left  quiet  until  the 
shock  is  well  over. 

Hemorrhage. 

The  danger  of  permitting  hemor- 
rhage of  any  amount  to  continue  need 
not  be  commented  on.  Fortunately, 
wounds  which  cause  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood  are  rare  in  the  nursery, 
but  occasionally  they  do  occur  among 
children.  Even  then  a  little  presence 
of  mind  and  the  thorough  application 
of  simple  rules  will  prevent  serious 
debilitation,  if  not  a  dangerous  pros- 
tration. Probably  the  distinction  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins  is  known  to 
all.  The  blood  in  the  arteries,  even  in 
those  of  very  small  calibre,  feels  the 
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impulse  from  the  heart's  contractions 
and  is  urged  forward  in  pulsations, 
making  the  familiar  pulse  which  is 
felt  when  the  finger  is  placed  over  any 
artery  of  considerable  size  which  is 
near  the  surface  of  the  body,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  wrist  or  in  front  of  the 
ear.  The  blood,  after  being  distributed 
to  very  fine  vessels  (capillaries),  is 
again  collected  into  the  fine  branches 
of  the  veins  and  so  flows  on  into  the 
larger  trunks  and  back  to  the  heart. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  veins  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  arteries,  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  within  the 
former  is  less  than  in  the  latter.  The 
walls  of  the  veins  are  softer  and  more 
compressible  than  those  of  the  arter- 
ies. These  two  facts  are  mentioned  as 
having  some  bearing  on  the  methods 
of  stopping  bleeding. 

Difference  Between  Arterial  and  Venous 
Bleeding. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  source  of 
the.  flow  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  arterial  blood  is  bright  in 
color  and  comes  in  jets,  while  venous 
blood  is  dark  and  purplish  and  flows 
steadily.  This  is  true  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  observation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  vessel  is  wounded 
in  a  surgical  operation.  In  common 
experience,  however,  it  counts  for  lit- 
tle, for  the  wound  may  open  small 
vessels  of  both  kinds ;  and  even  if  a 
small  artery  be  the  source  of  the  bleed- 
ing, it  rarely  is  so  situated  as  to  throw 
its  jet  directly  out  of  the  wound,  but, 
the  wound  being  full  to  overflow, 
runs  away  pretty  steadily.  If  the 
blood  does  come  in  regular  spurts  it  is 
evidence  that  an  artery  is  opened,  and 


if  the  open  mouth  of  the  vessel  can  be 
seen  and  seized  the  bleeding  will  stop. 
But  in  domestic  practice  this  can  rare- 
ly be  done  for  the  want  of  proper  in- 
struments. 

The  Arrest  of  Bleeding  by  Simple  Means. 

The  devices  applicable  are  pressure 
upon  the  bleeding  vessel  at  or  near 
the  point  of  injury,  or  the  cutting  off 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  whole 
part  by  more  remote  pressure  upon 
the  supplying  artery.  The  former 
method  will  stay  blood  from  any 
source,  and  is  the  temporary  expedient 
often  used  by  surgeons  in  the  most 
critical  emergencies  of  operating  until 
more  permanent  measures  may  be  in- 
stituted. The  latter  method  is  much 
employed  by  surgeons,  either  by  means 
of  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  or  in- 
struments called  tourniquets  and  the 
like.  Its  successful  use  involves  some 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  position 
of  these  supplying  vessels. 

Special  Examples. 

Let  us  give  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  first  method.  Suppose  a 
child  has  received  a  cut  upon  one  of 
its  extremities,  upper  or  lower,  the 
commonest  situation  for  cuts.  The 
clothing  should  be  sufficiently  removed 
to  freely  expose  the  wound,  care  being 
taken  that  no  girdling  part  be  left,  as 
might  be  done  if  a  shirt  sleeve  were 
rolled  up,  for  instance,  as  this,  by  com- 
pressing the  veins  above  the  wound, 
would  increase  the  hemorrhage  so  far 
as  it  came  from  a  vein.  The  best  way 
to  deal  with  a  sleeve  or  drawer-leg  is 
to  tear  or  cut  it  up. 
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Local  Pressure  by  Hand. 

If  the  bleeding  vessel  is  visible  it 
should  be  pressed  upon  with  the  finger 
either  at  its  mouth  in  the  wound  or 
near  by  on  the  surface.  If  the  bleed- 
ing be  from  a  vein,  a  few  minutes' 
pressure  may  alone  suffice  for  its  ar- 
rest. The  same  is  true  of  small  arter- 
ies, but  in  neither  case  is  it  certainly 
so,  and  farther  prevention  may  be 
necessary.  But,  at  all  events,  if  the 
bleeding  be  once  controlled  by  pres- 
sure the  control  may  be  in  this  way 
continued  indefinitely,  or  until  surgical 
aid  is  secured.  It  may  be  that  the 
source  of  the  bleeding  is  not  evident. 
In  that  case  the  limb  should  be  seized 
with  one  or  both  hands  in  such  a  way 
that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wound 
are  pressed  together  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible throughout  their  entire  surface. 
This  makes  pressure  in  an  indirect  way 
upon  the  bleeding  vessels.  If  the  main 
source  of  bleeding  be  a  single  point, 
its  situation  may  often  be  discovered 
by  raising  one  finger  at  a  time,  and  so 
relieving  pressure,  and  noting  when 
the  flow  begins  again.  This  marks  a 
point  specially  needing  pressure  ;  and 
in  case  a  compress  and  bandage  are  to 
be  applied,  this  is  probably  the  proper 
place  for  the  former. 

Pressure  of  Supplying  Artery. 

It  may  happen  that  a  wound  is  too 
deep  or  too  irregular  to  be  compressed 
satisfactorily  in  this  manner,  and  that 
the  blood  still  flows.  The  proper 
method  is  then  to  shut  off  the  current 
of  blood  through  the  supplying  artery. 

Pressure  by  the  fingers  cannot  be 
kept  up  for  a  very  long  time  by  one 
person,  owing  to  the  fatigue  it  causes. 


But  two  or  more  persons  may  relieve 
each  other,  the  fingers  of  the  relieving 
hand  being  carefully  placed  on  the  ves- 
sel before  the  other  is  removed.  It  is 
to  save  this  fatigue,  or  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents when  help  is  not  abundant, 
that  the  bandage  and  compress,  a  rude 
imitation  of  the  surgeon's  tourniquet, 
is  used.  Any  smooth,  firm  substance 
with  rounded  surface  may  be  used  for 
a  compress.  A  firmly  folded  piece  of 
linen  or  cotton  stuff,  or  a  cork,  are 
usually  at  hand.  Even  a  small  potato 
or  horse-chestnut  will  serve  in  emer- 
gency, or  any  similarly  shaped  thing. 
The  compress  may  be  knotted  into  a 
long  handkerchief,  the  compress  then 
laid  in  position  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  ends  of  the  handker- 
chief both  drawn  on  equally,  so  as  not 
to  displace  the  compress,  and  when 
pressure  enough  to  stop  the  flow  has 
been  made  the  ends  are  tied  together. 
A  neat  arrangement,  when  the  neces- 
sary things  are  at  hand,  is  a  bandage 
passed  over  a  smooth  compress,  such 
as  is  made  of  an  ordinary  surgeon's 
roller  bandage  partly  unrolled. 

Scalp  Wounds. 

These  general  rules  of  compression 
can  be  applied,  with  the  proper 
changes,  to  most  parts  of  the  body. 
Bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  scalp  is 
usually  easily  controlled,  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  bleeding  sur- 
faces may  be  pressed  against  the  hard 
skull.  Just  in  front  of  the  ear  may  be 
felt  the  beating  of  the  temporal  artery 
which  supplies  one  side  of  the  head 
and  forehead.  Firm  pressure  at  that 
point  will  control  bleeding  in  that 
region  ordinarily.    Similarly  bleeding 
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from  the  face  may  be  diminished  or 
controlled  by  pressure  on  the  outside 
of  the  lower  jaw  near  the  position  of 
the  molars.  Bleeding  from  wounds 
about  the  neck  is  the  most  difficult  for 
an  untrained  person  to  deal  with,  ow- 
ing to  the  nearness  of  great  arteries 
and  great  veins  to  each  other.  If  the 
throbbing  of  the  artery  can  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  pressure  on  it  below  the  wound, 
as  the  blood  runs  up  to  the  head.  If 
it  is  not  well  recognized,  probably  the 
best  thing  for  a  person  unacquainted 


with  anatomy  to  do  is  to  seize  the  lips 
of  the  wound  and  press  them  together 
at  the  surface,  and  also  as  deeply  as 
possible. 

Oozing  of  Blood. 

When  bleeding  comes  from  numer- 
ous small  points  over  a  considerable 
surface,  direct  pressure  on  that  sur- 
face is  usually  efficient.  But  such 
bleeding  is  often  entirely  arrested  by 
the  application  of  water  as  hot  as  the 
immersed  hand  or  the  back  of  the  hand 
will  bear,  say  of  the  temperature  of 
1 10  degrees  F.  to  115  degrees  F. 


Needless  Torments. 


Children  are  plants  in  a  human  gar- 
den, growing  in  accordance  with  laws 
as  inexorable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Something  may  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  children  die  before  reach- 
ing five  years  of  age,  convinces  one 
that  the  school  of  experience  is  about 
the  only  one  from  which  many  moth- 
ers learn  anything  of  value. 

A  school  of  authority  would  be  a 
better  name,  for  many  of  its  adherents 
are  as  far  from  learning  anything  from 
careful  observation  as  from  books. 
For  prejudice,  for  confidence  in  their 
own  opinions",  for  absurd  reasons,  for 


still  absurder  practices,  commend  me 
to  these  very  folk.  How  they  tor- 
mented me  in  the  earlier  years  of  my 
married  life !  Like  many  other  young 
mothers  educated  in  these  days  to 
death  upon  so  many  matters  of  no 
practical  importance,  but  with  ideals 
as  lofty  as  my  training  was  inadequate, 
I  saw  I  was  unfitted  for  the  responsi- 
bility I  had  assumed.  How  glad  I 
should  have  been  of  another's  advice 
based  upon  some  real  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life.  But  I  fell  in  with 
one  of  the  other  sort.  How  well  I  re- 
member her!  She  insisted  that  I 
should  cover  up  my  baby's  head,  or 
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face  rather,  when  she  slept.  She 
would  sleep  better.  I  objected  that  I 
should  not,  that  it  would  give  me  a 
headache.  Inwardly,  I  wondered  if 
she  did  not  believe  in  oxygen,  and  did 
not  know  my  baby's  lungs  were  as 
certain  to  starve  upon  carbonic  acid 
as  her  stomach  would  upon  sawdust. 
But  she  cut  me  short  with  "I've  had 
twelve  and  raised  seven."  It  did  oc- 
cur to  me  that  seven  out  of  twelve 
could  not  be  considered  a  high  propor- 
tion, but  I  did  not  wish  mine  to  be 
behind  her  seven  that  did  survive,  so  I 
drew  up  the  blanket,  and  sat  upon  pins 
until  I  could  pull  it  off  again. 

Away  from  home  I  met  another: 
"Are  you  not  afraid  your  baby  will  be 
hungry  while  you  are  gone?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  be  at 
home  before  her  next  meal-time." 

She  measured  the  length  of  my 
drapery  with  her  eye.  I  knew  its 
shortcomings,  but  I  had  been  saving 
the  money  it  would  take  to  alter  it  to 
buy  some  scientific  works  on  infant 
diet  and  some  similar  subjects  con- 
cerning which  I  was  in  an  abyss  of 
ignorance. 

Some  irrelevant  remark  escaped 
her,  but  I  was  rather  certain  her 
thought  was,  "You  are  one  of  the  new 
kind  of  mothers  that  nurse  children  at 
regular  intervals,  put  them  to  bed 
without  rocking,  think  teething  is  a 
normal  process,  go  to  fussing  with 
their  diet  or  dragging  them  into  the 
fresh  air  when  they  are  bilious,  pre- 
scribe lemonade  and  a  spare  diet  for 
spring  instead  of  tonics  and  high  feed- 
ing. You  will  have  these  notions  like 
the  measles,  they  are  epidemic  in  these 
days.    You  will  convalesce  in  time." 


Later  it  was  discipline.  To  spank 
or  not  to  spank  was  the  absorbing 
question  that  faced  me  daily.  I  fear 
my  chief  objection  to  the  rod  was  that 
I  never  used  it  without  feeling  to  my 
finger-tips  that  it  was  a  confession  of 
weakness.  However,  the  seven  above 
mentioned  were  all  spanked  and  none 
of  them  are  in  the  penitentiary,  so  I 
tried  a  little  spanking.  But  a  little 
spanking  is  like  a  little  knowledge,  or 
else  it  is  a  case  where  physician  as  well 
as  patient  must  have  no  mental  reser- 
vations about  the  remedy. 

At  any  rate,  my  experiments  well- 
nigh  convinced  me  that  what  cannot 
be  compassed  by  more  civilized  meth- 
ods would  better  await  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  outgrowing.  My  son  arrived 
totally  different  in  disposition  and  tem- 
perament. A  good  deal  of  my  hard- 
earned  experience  was  not  available. 
But  the  mother  of  two  was  treated 
with  growing  consideration.  Still 
some  of  the  spectators  began  to  be 
anxious.  The  first  one  had  talked  too 
soon;  this  one  was  tongue-tied.  "I 
should  think  you  would  be  afraid  he 
never  would  talk,"  suggested  one. 
But  the  "agony  has  abated,"  as  the 
three-year-old  Macaulay  remarked  on 
a  memorable  occasion,  and  they  finally 
had  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
though  my  young  hopeful  might  lack 
ideas,  he  certainly  was  not  dumb. 
What  an  oasis  one  "experienced" 
mother  was  who  assured  me  to  my 
own  and  my  baby's  comfort  that  the 
little  frame  would  not  fall  to  pieces  if 
I  took  off  the  abominable  band  and 
dressed  him  less  like  a  pagan. 

But  as  a  rule  I  found  the  clearest 
knowledge  and  the  most  sympathy  in 
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my  efforts  to  "adopt  the  teachings  of 
modern  science  to  the  rearing-  of  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  that  of  pigs  and 
horses"  among  women  without  chil- 
dren, and  I  also  notice  that  Herbert 
Spencer's  lack  of  the-.'much  lauded  ex- 
perience has  not  dimmed  his  intel- 
lectual vision. 

How  many  thousands  of  children 
die  every  year  from  "summer  com- 
plaint" because  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
that  teething  causes  derangement  of 
the  bowels.   It  is  idle  for  eminent  phy- 
sicians, through  books  and  periodicals, 
to  reiterate  that  it  is  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  fresh  air.    These  self-satisfied 
mothers  do  not  read  the  books,  would 
not  believe  them  against  some  old 
nurse's  tale  if  they  did.   Teething  and 
"summer  complaint"  do  go  together, 
it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  these 
devotees  of  tradition  that  the  dietetic 
abuse  to  which  the  child  is  subjected 
in  the  first  year  makes  the  second  sum- 
mer a  terror,  and  would  if  every  child 
were  born  like  King  Richard,  with 
every  tooth  in  his  head.    How  many 
of  these  folks  did  you  ever  hear  attri- 
bute their  children's  attack  of  common 
croup  to  an  overloaded  stomach  ?  And 
yet  a  New  York  physician  in  a  recent 
work  gives  it  as  the  only  cause.  I 
never  had  a  croupy  child,  but  remem- 


bering the  thrilling  accounts  of  onion 
syrups  mixed  by  the  midnight  lamp,  I 
should  suppose  it  might  be  an  opinion 
worth  testing.  What  a  wet  blanket 
one  would  throw  over  the  average 
"fire"  if,  when  Mrs.  A.'s  new  baby 
comes  up  for  remark,  one  should  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  mother  had  made 
venture  to  maintain  that  healthy  in- 
fants will  not  under  proper  conditions 
eat  more  than  they  want ! 

How  large  a  proportion  of  mothers 
do  not  even  make  the  attempt  to  feed 
their  babies  at  regular  intervals !  How 
many  of  you  that  endeavor  to  carry 
out  rational  methods  in  diet  especially 
do  not  often  have  to  fight  even  the 
children's  own  relatives  beforehand ! 
Having  determined  that  your  child 
shall  not  be  forced  to  walk  or  talk  in 
advance  of  his  natural  growth,  shall 
not  be  shaken  by  his  admirers  till  he  is 
red  in  the  face  and  then  kissed  till  he  is 
frantic  if  not  breathless,  you  will  have 
to  be  argus-eyed  and  brave  indeed  if 
you  fail  not. 

But  have  the  courage  of  your  con- 
victions, and  strengthen  your  faith 
with  a  contemplation  of  the  glories 
that  lie  in  wait  for  humanity  when  it 
learns  that  nowhere  would  scientific 
training  produce  such  glorious  results 
as  when  applied  to  the  brain  and  hand, 
of  the  mothers  of  the  race.  L. 


Irregular  Babies. 


Dear  mothers  of  these  sweet  little 
irregularities,  I  desire  from,  and  ex- 
tend to  you,  great  sympathy ! 

Do  you  search  eagerly  each  num- 
ber of  Babyhood,,  scan  the  pages  of 
every  pamphlet  or  book  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children,  hoping  to  find  an 
item  of  a  baby  like  your  own?  And 
does  it  not  always  read:  "If  firmness 
is  persisted  in  the  child  will  soon  suc- 
cumb" ?  And  again,  are  you  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  that  "Nobody's 
'babies  are  like  mine,"  and  of  course  it 
must  be  some  fault  in  my  manage- 
ment? 

Now  my  babies  are  the  sweetest  in 
the  world,  except  yours,  but  they  will 
not  yield  to  my  will  or  discipline  or 
the  best  way  while  they  are  tiny 
babies,  and  after  what  I  know  to  have 
been  firm,  steady,  sensible  discipline, 
I  have  had  to  give  up  conquered ;  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  my  three  bright, 
healthy  little  girls  are  exceptions. 
There  must  be  more  of  the  same  kind. 
And  to  you,  mothers  of  good  babies, 
I  say,  do  not  think  that  because  your 
babies  will  train  into  your  best  ways 
and  sleep  from  six  until  six,  and  two 
or  three  hours  in  naps  besides,  that 
every  baby  will  or  can  be  made  to  do 
so!  For  I  claim  and  can  prove  that 


there  is  a  great  difference  in  babies, 
and  would  be  even  could  they  have 
the  same  mothers  and  the  'same  train- 
ing. I  do  thoroughly  believe  that  a 
little  discipline  is  good  for  a  baby ; 
and  although  it  is  trying  to  the  heart 
strings,  I  can  and  have  let  my  babies 
cry  longer  than  most  of  you  would  do 
who  have  accomplished  your  pur- 
pose. 

My  first  little  girl  needed  but  little 
training  to  establish  good  habits  of 
sleeping  and  eating,  until  when  about 
a  year  old  I  found  that  from  indulg- 
ing myself  in  the  great  enjoyment  of 
rocking  her  to  sleep,  I  was  consum- 
ing from  one  to  three  hours  daily  in 
the  occupation.  Of  course,  I  one  day 
realized  that  even  though  I  had  the 
time,  it  was  a  foolish1  waste  of  time 
and  harmful  to  both  of  us.  That 
habit  was  easily  broken  by  putting 
her  in  her  crib  with  her  playthings 
and  leaving  her.  It  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  have  at 
once  made  the  sudden  change  and  left 
her  to  cry  herself  to  sleep  with  no 
amusement.  Some  days,  at  first,  she 
became  too  much  interested  in  her 
playthings  to  sleep;  but  after  a  while 
that  rarely  happened,  and  the  crying 
was  avoided,  and  then,  too,  O  mothers 
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of  regular  babies,  this  little  Marjorie 
was  the  kind  of  a  baby  that  after  se- 
vere crying  jumped  and  started  and 
moaned  and  sobbed  and  quivered  all 
over  like  some  terrified  creature.  She 
had  always  been  so.  Would  you 
think  it  wise  to  allow  her  to  get  into 
such  a  state?  I  did  not,  and  man- 
aged quite  easily  to  correct  that  blun- 
der. But  war  came  with  my  second 
little  daughter.  Her  temper  (yes,  it 
was  temper,  and  I  would  never  before 
admit  that  a  baby  could  have  temper !) 
was  like  the  curl  of  her  dark  brown 
hair,  sometimes  it  would  and  some- 
times it  wouldn't.  She  would  have 
her  bottle  every  two  or  three  hours  at 
night  or  she  would  cry,  and  crying 
meant  scratching  her  sweet  little  face 
and  pulling  her  hair,  that  when  wet 
curled  so  beautifully  and  when  dry 
stood  up  like  feather  trimming.  I 
bandaged  her  hands  and  let  her  cry — 
I  hardly  dare  to  tell  how  long,  but  for 
the  sake  of  shaking  the  faith  of  suc- 
cessful mothers  will  do  so — two  hours 
and  more  !  And  this  was  a  five-weeks- 
old  baby.  My  nurse  made  the  trial 
before  she  left  me,  but  did  not  think 
it  best  to  carry  it  out. 

I  did  not  dare  to  let  her  cry  longer. 
Then  for  five  weeks  I  carried  on  the 
battle,  getting  up  each  night  to  hold 
her  hands  in  the  crib  to  prevent  the 
scratching,  for  the  little  bandaged 
hands  had  rubbed  her  face  until  the 
skin  under  her  eyes  was  nearly  bro- 
ken. Some  nights,  from  sheer  weari- 
ness of  holding  the  slippery  little 
hands,  I  had  to  take  her  from  her  crib 
and  hold  her  until  she  went  to  sleep  ; 
but  a  five  weeks'  siege  was  all  that  my 


strength  could  endure,  and  little  Ra- 
chel conquered  or  compromised  on 
three  bottles  a  night — one  at  10 
o'clock,  at  2  or  3,  and  at  6.  Perhaps 
"a  few  nights  more  of  firmness"  might 
have  conquered,  but  I  felt  conquered, 
for  I  was  worn  out. 

When  she  was  about  seven  months 
old  I  again  made  the  attempt  and 
three  nights  accomplished  it;  but, 
dear  mothers,  it  took  just  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  and  from  even 
that  successful  experiment  I  should 
hesitate  to  advise  any  one  to  let  a 
young  child  cry  so  long.  However, 
it  did  not  hurt  her,  and  of  course  she 
was  much  better  off  at  last.  Does 
some  one  say,  "Her  food  did  not 
nourish  her"  ?  I  do  not  think  it  did, 
else  she  would  not  have  so  craved  it; 
yet  she  thrived  well  and  seemed  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  I  had  tried  differ- 
ent kinds  to  see  if  it  made  any  differ- 
ence. For  nearly  a  year  she  has  been 
going  to  bed  awake  and  happy,  but 
now  she  again  begins  to  cry  when  we 
say  "good  night"  and  leave  the  room. 
Another  little  girl  has  come,  and 
again  an  irregular  baby  —  good, 
happy,  sound  stomach,  and  so,  of 
course,  thriving  well.  I  was  very 
happy  to  find  out  that  she  was  not 
that  alarmingly  hungry  kind.  Little 
Beth  knows  when  she  has  had  enough, 
asks  to  be  fed  but  once  between  9  p. 
m.  and  6  a.  m.,  sleeps  well,  but,  unlike 
the  others,  prefers  not  to  go  to  bed  at 
6  o'clock.  Now  my  babies  always  go 
to  bed  at  6.  What  is  to  be  done?  Of 
course  the  training  school  must  com- 
mence. I  did  feel  that  it  was  particu- 
larly hard  that  even  she  could  hold 
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out  to  cry  from  6  until  8  without  stop- 
ping, 

Strange  that  it  did  not  hurt  her,  but 
it  didn't;  so  I  persisted  and  in  about 
a  week  she  succumbed ;  but  the  sequel 
is  that  she  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  caused  her  to  strangle  so  badly 
that  she  was  awakened  from  sound 
sleep,  so  that  I  had  to  take  her  up, 
and  the  strangling  was  so  aggravated 
by  crying  that  all  my  former  labor 
was  lost.  When  she  grew  better  I 
felt  that  in  accordance  with  Baby- 
hood and  the  advice  of  our  physician, 
she  should  go  without  her  i  o'clock 
bottle,  and  I  prepared  for  another  bat- 
tle. It  raged  twelve  nights,  and  she 
had  two  crying  spells  of  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  every  night.  Not 
once  did  she  have  her  bottle,  but  she 
cried  just  as  hard  the  twelfth  night  as 
she  did  the  first.  She  grew  thin  and 
became  so  nervous  that  she  slept  but 
very  little  during  the  day.  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  accomplishing  my  object  in 
persisting  longer ;  the  results  were  be- 
coming serious  and  that  battle  was 
lost. 

The  day  following  the  night  on 
which  I  surrendered  was  one  of  rest 
and  quiet  to  the  poor  little  lassie,  and 
she  soon  began  to  gain  what  she  had 
lost.  What  does  this  prove?  Would 
she  have  given  up  if  I  had  been 
braver?  When  is  it  wise  to  stop? 
I  acted  on  what  seemed  to  me  best 
for  that  particular  child.  I  seem  to 
hear  one  of  those  successful  mothers 
say,  "A  little  cry  would  not  hurt  the 
child."  Very  true,  a  little  would  not, 
but  Baby  Beth  almost  bursts  with 
crying.     Now  ye  to  whom  I  write, 


What  are  we  to  do  ?  Or  am  I  and 
my  three  little  lassies  alone  in  our 
"queers"  and  difficulties? 

If  I  have  any  sympathizers  I  will 
give  to  you  my  solution,  and  await 
yours  with  anxiety.  Always  be  sys- 
tematic and  firm,  but  do  not  sacrifice 
too  much  or  too  little  to  the  rule,  and 
a  careful  study  of  each  child  must 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  not  the 
young  mothers  alone  who  have  diffi- 
culties to  meet,  for  each  baby  brings 
to  me  new  problems,  and  it  is  the 
"irregular  baby"  that  brings  with  it 
the  conviction  of  our  utter  inability 
to  do  the  duties  which  we  are  so  desir- 
ous of  doing  rightly  and  perfectly. 
If,  dear  mother,  it  is  your  first  baby 
that  is  irregular,  you  may  indeed 
claim  a  greater  share  of  sympathy ;  for 
you,  I  know,  are  overwhelmed  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  others  can  do, 
and  feel  that  you  ought  to  do  and  ac- 
complish the  same.  I  do  not  believe 
you  ought.  I  do  believe  that  you 
should  be  very  careful  from  the  begin- 
ning to  allow  no  habits  to  be  formed 
which  you  know  will  have  to  be 
broken  later.  I  believe  that  you  can 
take  solid  and  plentiful  comfort,  snug- 
gle and  love  and  hug  your  baby  to 
your  heart's  content,  without  allowing 
the  little  tyrant  to  tyrannize  over  you 
to  the  extent  of  taking  all  of  your  time 
or  even  more  of  it  than  you  wish. 

"They  will  rule,  these  tiny  things, 
Make  us  subjects  like  a  king's." 

You  need  time  for  other  things  than 
just  your  baby,  and  above  all  you 
need  rest,  from  which  no  one  is  a 
greater  receiver  of  benefit1  than1  this 
same  baby.  •  -aw  'v/il  J  '"" 
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But  to  return  to  the  successful 
mothers.  Do  you,  who'  can  sym- 
pathize with  my  difficulties,  believe 
that  when  these  said  mothers  get  their 
babies  well  trained  they  always  stay 
well  trained?  Do  their  little  ones 
have  no  difficulties  in  teething?  No 
restless,  feverish  nights,  when  they 
cry  out  from  pain  and  are  nervous 
and  ill?  If  they  have  these  nights, 
do  they  let  them  cry  it  out  alone — no 
soothing,  no  patting,  no  anything? 
And  then,  if  they  do  soothe  them, 
does  it  not  break  up  those  well  formed 
habits? 

As  a  rule  I  have  been  awake  nights 
but  very  little  with  my  babies,  and  yet 
there  have  been  many  nights  (all  told) 
which  have  been  wakeful  to  me  and 
hard  for  the  little  ones.  Of  course, 
real  sickness  must  call  for  attention 


from  every  mother,  whether  one  of 
rules  or  no  rules ;  but  I  believe  our 
children  are  greatly  affected  by  those 
"worrisome"  days — days  when  we  are 
so  apt  to  say,  "Oh,  dear,  Baby  is  so 
fussy  !"  Those  are  the  days  when  the 
sewing  had  better  be  laid  aside — the 
garment  is  sure  to  be  finished  if  it  is 
needed — and  all  the  time  devoted  to 
the  fretted,  worried  morsel  of  human- 
ity whose  little  tongue  has  not  yet 
learned  to  tell  its  woes. 

There  are  so  many  complex  ques- 
tions, so  many  different  babies,  so 
many  different  mothers,  but  where 
that  line  of  difference  begins  is  just 
now  our  problem.  Is  it  with  the 
babies  or  with  the  mothers?  If  with 
the  babies,  then  we  can  solve  it;  if 
with  the  training,  then  let  us  learn  of 
one  another.  L.  T. 


The   Mothers'  Parliament. 


A  USEFUL  MEDICINE  CABINET. 

In  a  recent  number  was  described  a 
pocket  for  bottles.  Perhaps  my  ex- 
pedient for  covering  such  necessary 
articles  and  having  them  distinguished 
from  each  other  at  a  glance  might  be 
of  use.  It  is  an  ebonized  box  with  a 
shelf  or  two  inside,  fastened  by  screws 
to  the  wall  above  the  washstand,  hav- 
ing a  curtain  hung  on  a  rod,  which  is 
easily  moved,  exposing  the  contents  of 
the  cupboard  at  will.. 


Of  course  this  contrivance  can  be 
made  as  elaborate  as  one  will.  Mine 
has  travelled  about  with  me  "for  the 
sake  of  association,"  and  is  a  light 
cracker-box,  with  a  shelf  made  from 
a  piece  of  the  lid;  the  rod  is  a  piece 
of  iron  bar  from  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  the  curtain  garnet  sateen,  with  a 
strip  of  blue  and  gold  cretonne  near 
the  bottom,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
outlined  in  tinsel  cord ;  the  top  having 
a  heading  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
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brass  rings,  sewed  two  inches  apart, 
along  the  inside,  and  run  upon  the 
rod,  the  buds  of  which  rest  in  two  iron 
screw-eyes.  T.  H. 


A  DOLL'S  STOCKING  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

As  Babyhood  has  often  described 
toys  and  plays  for  children,  I  would 
like,  for  the  sake  of  other  little  ones,  to 
tell  how  much  pleasure  my  boy  had 
one  Christmas  morning  with  a  home- 
made doll's  stocking  and  about  ten 
cents'  worth  of  toys.  Believing  that 
the  doll,  the  best  of  all  playthings,  be- 
longs to  all  little  children  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  I  encouraged  my  boy 
to  play  with  one,  and  the  following  is 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  good  fun 
which  he  has  had  with  her.  The  day 
before  Christmas  it  was  resolved  that 
she  should  hang  up  her  stocking. 
Finding  that  her  own  had  gone  the 
usual  way  of  dolls'  stockings  and  were 
not  to  be  found,  I  cut  one  out  of  an 
old  one  of  my  own  and  fastened  a  tape 
to  it.  Then  what  a  delight  it  was  for 
my  small  boy  to  go  with  me  to  the  toy 
shop  and  choose  the  one-cent  dolls  and 
little  china  animals  which,  with  a  few 
other  odds  and  ends,  were  small 
enough  for  the  doll's  stocking.  Next 
came  the  important  business  of  hang- 
ing the  stocking  on  the  doll's  bed- 
stead, which  she  herself  superintended. 
Then  after  she  had  retired  for  the 
night  there  was  the  delightfully  secret 
business  of  filling  the  stocking.  But 
oh!  the  delight  of  waking  her  next 
morning  and  calling  her  to  examine 
her  treasures;  and  the  climax  was 
reached  when  a  pair  of  brand-new 


dolls'  shoes  was  discovered  in  the 
stocking,  which  had  never  been  seen 
before  by  the  little  boy  himself,  which 
had  not  been  placed  there  by  him,  and 
which  he  could  play  were  clearly  the 
gift  of  Santa  Claus !  Never  was  there 
more  pleasure  with  so  slight  an  ex- 
pense. 

The  next  Christmas  we  had  a  little 
variety.  This  time  we  had  a  doll's 
Christmas  tree,  and  the  toys  and  deco- 
rations for  that  were  an  endless  source 
of  pleasure,  both  in  the  buying  and 
arranging.  Few  expensive  Christmas 
trees  probably  gave  more  thorough 
satisfaction  that  year,  and  the  whole 
expense  could  not  have  exceeded  half  a 
dollar. 

Surely  all  the  dolls  in  the  country 
ought  to  hang  up  their  stockings  and 
have  a  Christmas  tree  of  their  own. 

N. 


THE  IMAGINATION  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
AMUSEMENT. 

Xo  mother  who  has  not  tried  it 
knows  what  a  source  of  amusement  to 
himself  a  child's  imagination  may  be 
made,  especially  when  the  playthings 
at  hand  have  temporarily  lost  their 
charm,  or  for  some  reason  mamma 
does  not  wish  them  to  be  brought  out. 
Little  C,  four  years  old  comes  to  spend 
the  day  with  auntie,  to  help  her  take 
care  of  Baby  E.,  five  months  old ;  and 
a  valuable  little  help  he  is  when  auntie 
is  busy,  as,  playing  he  is  baby's 
mamma,  he  amuses  him  with  his 
mother-talk  and  motions,  and  the  at- 
traction which  one  child  has  for  an- 
other. If  baby,  a  light  sleeper,  is  tak- 
ing a  nap,  C/s  busy  little  tongue  and 
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feet  are  kept  quiet  by  playing  he  is 
sick  at  a  hospital,  where  he  is  allowed 
to  talk  only  a  little  and  very  softly.  His 
interest  is  kept  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  lesson  of  thoughtfulness  for 
others  is  brought  before  him,  by 
auntie's  playing  occasionally  that  she 
is  a  good  man  carrying  him  to-day's 
newspaper  after  he  has  read  it  him- 
self ;  or  a  kind  little  boy  who  has  saved 
some  of  his  pennies  to  buy  a  book,  a 
picture,  a  cake,  or  an  apple  for  the  poor 
sick  children  in  the  hospitals.  The  last 
two,  of  course,  are  most  welcome,  and 
so  are  saved  till  the  play,  begins  to 
lose  its  fun,  though  even  then  they  are 
often  make-believe  cakes  and  apples. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  little  fellow  will  be  un- 
willing to  go  to  bed  at  his  usual  time, 
all  trouble  is  prevented  by  making  be- 
lieve that  he  has  had  an  accident  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  undress  him  to 
examine  the  hurt.  A  careful  exami- 
nation, an  imaginary  bandaging,  and 
he  is  told  very  seriously  that  he  will 
have  to  remain  in  bed  a  whole  week. 
Off  he  goes,  or  is  carried,  according 
to  his  condition,  without  any  resistance. 
A  favorite  play,  perhaps  because  orig- 
inal with  himself,  is  to  wheel  the  baby 
carriage  back  and  forth  in  the  room, 
carefully  covering  the  nothing  which 
serves  for  a  baby,  and  calling  out  once 
in  a  while:  "Baby's  slipping  down, 
Auntie !"  or,  "Baby's  crying,  Auntie !" 
Auntie,  of  course,  is  expected  to  ex- 
press the  proper  sympathy. 

If  garments  are  being  cut  out,  he 
becomes  the  ragman,  and  carries  the 
rags  to  a  basket  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance. Selvedges  and  long  strips  are 
appropriated   for  reins.    If  machine 


stitching  is  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
dear  little  mischief  cannot  be  looked 
after,  or  he  wishes  to  keep  too  near  the 
machine,  he  is  placed  on  a  chair  as 
near  as  is  safe  and  convenient,  where 
he  plays  he  is  the  driver  of  a  high- 
spirited  horse.  At  the  word  "Ready !" 
he  makes  the  noise  used  to  start  a 
horse,  and  the  machine  is  started  by 
auntie.  At  the  word  "Stop !"  he  says 
"Whoa !"  when  the  machine  obeys 
more  or  less  readily.  Extra  speed  on 
the  part  of  the  machine  means  a  race 
or  a  runaway ;  slow  speed,  walking  or 
getting  tired;  a  corner  in  the  work,  a 
corner  in  the  road.  Neither  reins  nor 
whip  are  needed  by  the  little  driver, 
though  should  he  ask  for  them  they 
would  not  be  refused. 

It  is  by  loading  a  child  with  more 
than  he  himself  sees  a  need  for,  both 
of  toys  and  attention,  that  we  make  it 
hard  to  amuse  him.  C,  as  first  grand- 
child and  nephew,  has  a  great  many 
nice  toys,  yet  he  will  play  oftener  and 
longer  with  a  tin  pan  and  a  cooking- 
spoon,  with  a  corner  for  a  pantry  than 
with  his  costliest  toys.  A  few  baking 
beans  are  cooked  into  everything, 
from  a  loaf  of  cake  to  a  boiled  ham. 
An  old  almanac  is  his  "ceetery  book," 
and  the  recipes  he  reads  are  as  amus- 
ing as  their  results  would  be  indi- 
gestible. O.  R.  K. 


AN  ADVOCATE  OF  CIRCUMCISION. 

I  should  like  to  lift  my  voice  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  circumcision.  I 
summoned  a  surgeon  to  examine  my 
two  boys.  The  doctor  said  that  one 
of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
convulsions  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
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go  many  days  longer.  Since  the  op- 
eration was  performed  his  sleep  has 
been  much  more  regular  and  an  im- 
provement in  his  general  health  was 
at  once  noticeable.  This  experience 
coincides  with  that  of  a  number  of  our 
friends,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 


practice  of  circumcision  is  greatly  in- 
creasing. The  doctor  said  that  many 
deaths  from  convulsions  resulted  from 
inflammation  that  might  have  been 
easily  prevented  by  this  simple  oper- 
ation. It  has  everything  in  its  favor 
and  nothing  against  it.  S.  H. 


The  "Allenburys" 
Infants'  Foods. 


Milk  Food  No.  1. 

From  birth  to  three  months. 


Milk  Food  No.  2.    Malted  Food  No.  3. 

From  three  to  six  months.  From  six  months  and  upwards. 


SINGLE   FOOD  is  suitable  for  the  infant  during  the  first  nine 

months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only 
able  to  assimilate  HUMAN  MILK  or  its  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EQUIVALENT;  not  until 
the  child  is  six  months  old  is  starchy  food  admissible.  The  gratifying  success  of  the 
*4 Allenburys"  Foods  is  largely  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  Milk  Food  No.  i  to  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  mother  and  the  means  whereby  is  provided  a  progressive  dietary 
suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child. 


tlI  have  three  children  and  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  care  to  the  food  question, 
and  thorough  trial  has  convinced  me  of  the 
superiority  of  the  ALLENBURYS  FOODS  on  account 
of  the  uniformly  satisfactory  results;  indeed, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between 
the  Allenburys  Foods  and  any  other  artificial 
food.     A  baby  here,  whose  mother  is  weaning 
it,  has  tried  rawmilk,  sterilized  milk  and 
cream  mixture,   etc.,  but  the  child  was  always 
wakeful,   fretful  and  entirely  upset  until  I 
gave  her  a  can  of  the  Allenburys   Food,  which 
agreed  with  the  babe  perfectly. 1 1 

A.   B.   L.  BLAKE,  Province t own ,  Mass. 


THE  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  CO.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  upon  '  Infact  Feeding  and  Management  "  sent  upon  request. 
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"Gilead,  Me.,  Nov.  15,  1903. 
"I  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  nipple 
but  none  equal  the  "Clingfast."    Enclose  find 
50c.  for  1  dozen  more. 

"(Signed)         Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey." 

"Desloge,  Mo. 
"Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one 
dozen  'Clingfast'  Nipples.  I  have  used  several 
kinds — all  claimed  to  be  the  best — but  I  find 
the  'Clingfast'  the  best  of  all.  I  used  your 
sample  along  with  the  others  and  it  is  still 
good,  while  I  have  worn  out  7  of  the  others. 

"(Signed)       Mrs.  E.  Heusley." 


CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE 

(Warranted  PURE  GUM.) 


EVERY  GENUINE  NIPPLE  HAS  A  BAN 0  AROUND  IT  PRINTED  I 

"Clingfast"  Nipple.  The  Gotham  Co., N  Y 


Price  at  Druggists,  5c.  each;  or  50c.  per  doz. 
post  paid  from  us. 

THE  GOTHAM  (0.,  82  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 


Every  Woman 


is  interested  and 
should  know  about 
the  wonderful 


MARVEL 

'Whirling  Spray" 


The  new  Vaginal 
Syringe.  Injec- 
tion and  Suction. 
Best—  Safest—  Most 
Convenient.  It 
Cleanses  Instantly. 

Ask  your  druggist 
for  it.  If  he  can- 
not supply  the 
MARVEIv,  accept 
no  other,  but  send 
stamp  for  illustrat- 
ed book  — sealed. 
It  gives  full  par- 
ticulars and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to 
ladies. 


MARVEL  CO., 

Room  120,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 
Professor  *n  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  President  of  the  Geographical 

Club  of  Fhiladelpnia. 
CONTENTS: 


5.  A  Lost  Companion. 

6.  Tte  Greenland  Ice-Cap  and  Its  Glacier*. 

7.  Cnpt.  Richard  Pike— A  Retrospect 


1.  The  Arctic  Problem. 

2.  Polar  Expeditions. 

3.  The  Spitzbergen  Route  to  the  Pole. 

4.  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 

Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $1.00. 
Polychrome  Edition,  with  23  full  Plates,  plain  and  in  tint,  bound  in  half  Vegeiabl 
Vellum— Limited  to  750  Copies— $3.00. 


OTHER  WORKS   BY  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 

THE    BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

8vo,  17  Plates,  $3.00. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Fully  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
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A  SERIOUS  ACCIDENT. 

I  would  like  to  warn  mothers  about 
allowing  children  to  play  with  those 
instruments  of  torture  known  as  tin 
whistles,  having  had  a  very  unfortu- 
nate experience  with  one,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  accident  to  my  little 
boy.  One  day,  without  my  knowledge, 
he  invested  a  cent  which  had  been 
given  him  in  a  long  tin  whistle,  and 
placing  it  in  his  mouth,  was  about  en- 
tering the  gate,  when  a  little  playmate 
on  the  inside  slammed  it  against  the 
whistle,  driving  it  far  down  his  throat, 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  flesh  the  size  of  a 
bullet,  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
profusely.  A  physician  was  sum- 
moned as  quickly  as  possible,  and  upon 
examination  discovered  that  the  soft 
palate  had  been  injured,  and  that  the 
wound  was  in  such  a  difficult  place  to 
get  at  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  the  stitches  which  it  required,  and 
the  alternative  that  remained  was  to 
let  nature  take  its  course.  The  main 
danger  to  be  feared  was  blood  poison- 
ing, and  we  watched  him  anxiously 
for  days,  giving  nourishment  in  li- 
quids, as  his  throat  was  so  badly  in- 
flamed that  no  solid  food  could  be 
taken.  After  a  time  the  wound  healed 
without  any  injurious  effect,  which  I 
have  always  regarded  as  little  short  of 
a  miracle.  A.  M.  T. 


HOW  ONE  BABY  WAS  CURED  OF  PUT- 
TING BUTTONS  INTO  HER 
NOSTRILS. 

When  our  little  Alice  was  two  years 
old,  she  came  running  to  me  one  day 
with  a  frightened  face,  crowding  her 
fingers  into  a  nostril  and  crying,  "But- 
ton up  nose,  mamma  !  Button  hurt  up 
nose  V  I  had  never  known  any  of  our 
children  to  attempt  such  an  exploit  be- 
fore, and  my  first  and  only  thought 


Fresh,  Pure  Milk 


"PERFECTLY  SPLENDID " 

107  N.  Fourth  Avenue, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Brush  : 

Dear  Sir : — When  I  commenced  to 
use  your  Milk  for  Infants'  Food  my 
baby  was  a  skeleton  from  marasmus, 
and  is  now  a  fine,  healthy  child.  I 
think  your  milk  is  just  perfectly 
splendid.       Yours  respectfully, 

Henrietta  Longstaff. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Brush, 

N.  Y  Depot,  217  West  123rd  St. 

Telephone.  639  Horningsidt, 
MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUI  TUB 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tima. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jom 
with  the  44  Tvrian  "  we  will  —mi 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  44  TYRIAN  "  we  manufactar*  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 
Pamphlet  •*  Worth  Reading,"  FBI 

ITER    BIBBER  CO,  AndoTcr* 
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was  to  call  one  of  the  men  folks,  wrap 
the  little  one  up,  and  carry  her,  that 
stinging  cold  winter  day,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  nearest  physician. 

The  child  chanced  to  stand  before 
the  window  in  a  full  blaze  of  sunshine. 
"Let  mamma  see  button/'  I  said,  tip- 
ping her  head  backward,  so  that  the 
sunlight  should  shine  directly  into  the 
nostrils.  In  one  of  them,  up  so  far 
that  one  could  barely  see  its  black, 
rounded  surface,  was  a  boot  button — 
so  far  up  the  nostril,  it  seemed  as 
though  in  another  instant  the  glisten- 
ing bead  would  slip  from  sight.  It 
must  have  been  my  good  angel  that 
told  me  what  to  do,  for  I  was  too 
frightened  to  have  so  bright  a  thought 
myself. 

With  one  hand  still  steadying  the 
little  head  that  had  not  yet  grown  rest- 
less, waiting  in  the  blaze  of  sunshine 
with  tightly  shut  eyes  for  "mamma  to 
see  up  nose,"  I  reached  up  and  picked 
from  my  crimps  a  tiny,  invisible  hair 
pin,  one  of  those  delicate,  flexible 
wires,  and  gently,  swiftly  inserted  it 
into  the  nostril,  crowding  it  above  the 
glossy  bead,  and  hooked  that  button 
down  and  out,  almost  before  the  child 
had  time  to  wince  or  to  cry:  "Oh, 
mamma !  button  did  hurt !" 

I  looked  the  little  booted  feet  over 
and  found  one  button  missing,  so  I 
could  easily  guess  how  the  little  girl 
came  in  possession  of  her  prize. 

Fearful  that  she  might  have  crowd- 
ed other  buttons  into  her  nostrils,  we 
thought  it  wisdom  to  induce  her  to 
sneeze. 

John  came  in  from  his  work  to  help 
and  we  tried  snuff  and  tickling  with  a 
feather  and  whiffs  of  black  pepper  and 
ginger  dust,  but  to  get  that  child  to 
sneeze  we  could  not.  We  sneezed  till 
our  eyes  watered  in  the  heat  and 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It 
cures  chafings,  skin  eruptions, 
dandruff,  and  makes  the  baby 
sweeter  than  any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes 
the  skin  clean  and  odorless  be- 
cause sulphur  disinfects.  Used 
daily,  it  prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing:  and  purify  = 
ing  properties. 

For  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Chas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  U5Fult..nSt.,  New  York. 


Pike's  Toothache  Drooj.  Cure  in  One  M'nute. 


Babies' 
Weatr. 

We  carry  the  lar- 
gest and  freshest 
stocks  of  infants* 
outfitting    to  be 
found  anywhere 
absolutely  every 
requisite  in  a 
complete 
range  o 
moderate 
prices  for 
the  best 

Ovir  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 

will  be  sent  for  4  cents  postage.  Describes 
over  2,000  articles — 1,000  of  which  are  illustrat- 
ed— for  the  Complete  Outfitting  of  Boys, 
Girls  and  Infants. 

We  have  no  branch  stores   V»   No  Agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25 
60-62  W.  23rd  ST..      NEW  YORK 
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Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
ceiving Our  Children.  Parental  Ex- 
ample at  the  Table.  Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 
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Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 
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Advantages  of  '  Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charmsof  Bed-Time. 


Children's  Questions 

Imagination  Running  Riot.  Chil- 
dren of  Large  Families.  A  Remark- 
ably Precocious  Child.  Imaginary 
Playmates. 
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How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. 
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Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
The  Child's  World. 
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Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 


5  BEEKMAN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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fumes  of  our  experiments,  but  not  a 
sneeze  from  our  baby. 

'  Finally,  in  desperation;  I  sprinkled  a 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  on  the  hot 
cook  stove,  and  such  a  smudge  as  we 
had  then  in  our  kitchen  I  think  I  never 
saw  or  smelled.  Cloud  pillars  of  suf- 
focating, strangling  gases  filled  the 
room  in  which  we  coughed  and 
sneezed  till  our  throats  smarted  and 
our  eyes  ran  tears,  but  not  a  sneeze 
from  the  wondering  little  girl  whom 
we  carried  back  and  forth  in  the  thick 
of  the  smudge. 

Grandpa  came  out  to  see  what  it  all 
meant,  for  the  cayenne's  pungent 
whiffs  had  penerated  the  house  till 
they  reached  his  room,  and  he  sneezed 
till  his  hat  flew  off,  but  our  little  two- 
year-old  rubbed  her  red  eyes  and 
coughed  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  sneeze 


she  wouldn't,  and  thinking  we  had  all 
been  punished  sufficiently,  I  threw 
open  the  windows  ancl  we  vacated  the 
room. 

Finding  that  there  seemed  to  be  not 
the  least  soreness  or  inflammation  in 
the  little  girl's  nostrils,  we  concluded 
that  the  single  button  was  all  she  had 
crowded  into  them. 

But  that  smudge  of  burnt  cayenne 
pepper  cured  her  of  the  fault,  which 
otherwise  she  might  have  repeated.  In 
the  year  that  has  passed  since,  when- 
ever she  has  seen  her  six-year-old  little 
sister  stringing  buttons,  or  sewing 
them  onto  her  rag  baby's  clothing,  she 
would  run  to  her  with  the  earnest 
warning,  "Don't  put  buttons  up  your 
nose,  Wevie;  mamma  put  pepper  on 
stove  —  pepper  smart  and  hurt 
Baby !"  P.  E. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  f 
Catarrh? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   91.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.    Plain  and  authoritative  j» 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.    The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.    Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 
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Is  What  is  Catarrh  ?     \\  j; Treatment  of  Catarrh ][ 


Changes  Doe  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
tarrh* 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages* 
Polypi  and  "Spurs*" 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches* 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing* 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 


f    Preventive  Treatment. 

How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

J    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
i  *    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
J  J  Stages  of  Catarrh. 
J  J  Atomizers. 

i  ♦  Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
|mg. 

J ;    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

*  J  Interrupted* 
J I    A  Stronger  Solution* 

When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

*  I  Consulted* 

jj  A  Treatment  for  Excessive 
$  Secretions* 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh* 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh* 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bagf. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
* ►    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
! !  sil>  and  Treatment. 
j{    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 

*  ♦  Conditions. 


How  Can  1  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S , 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  HORLICK'S 
MALTED  MILK. 

First — Place  as  much  Malted  Milk  as  is  de- 
sired in  a  cup,  add  just  enough  hot  water  to 
make  a  thick  paste,  and  rub  with  a  spoon 
for  a  minute  until  perfectly  smooth.  Then 
add  the  rest  of  the  hot  or  cold  water,  with 
constant  stirring.  Or, 

Second — Place  all  the  water  in  a  rather  tall 
tumbler,  and  put  all  the  Malted  Milk  to  be 

!  used  on  top  of  the  water.  Then  introduce 
an  ordinary  rotary  egg-beater  and  rotate  for 
one-half  minute.  This  method  is  preferred 
by  many,  as  it  aerates  the  beverage  and  de- 

i   velops  the  aroma.  Or, 

Third — Place  the  Malted  Milk  and  water  in 
a  soda  water  shaker  and  shake  thoroughly. 
The  flavor  may  be  modified  as  desired  by 
the  addition  of  ordinary  salt,  celery  salt, 
sugar,  vanilla  extract,  cinnamon,  etc.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  following  recipes 

j   which  will  furnish  more  detailed  informa- 

I  tion  on  this  subject. 


HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTION 
Household  disinfection,  always  of  great 
I   importance,  becomes  doubly  so  during  cold 
j   weather,  as  at  this  season  with  the  windows 
and  doors  closed,  the  poisonous  gases  from 
the  sewers  and  drains  are  drawn  into  the 
warm  rooms,  and  there  do  their  deadly 
work. 

Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid  and  Malarial 
Fevers.  Diphtheria,  Small-Pox,  Measles, 
etc.,  all  rage  in  cold  weather. 

The  fatal  mistake,  that  because  the 
weather  is  cold  out-doors,  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants  in-doors  may  -be  dispensed  with, 
costs  thousands  of  lives  every  year.  The 
sewers  and  house  drain  pipes  do  not  freeze 
up,  neither  do  the  disease  germs. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  household  disin- 
fecion,  Platt's  Chlorides  is  especially 
prepared.  It  is  an  odorless,  colorless  liquid, 
reliable,  powerful  and  cheap.  Always  ready 
for  use;  simply  needs  diluting  with  water 
as  the  directions  on  each  bottle  indicate.  It 
leaves  no  stain,  trace  or  smell.  Each  quart 
bottle  prepares  two  to  three  gallons  of  dis- 
infectant strong  enough  for  general  uses. 

Look  to  the  drains,  closets,  wastepipes 
and  cellars  now.  Disinfect  them  and  keep 
them  disinfected  by  frequently  using  a  little 
of  this  powerful  solution,  and  do  all  in  your 
power  to  keep  disease  from  your  home. 
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Kenneth  Lester  Fox,  Three  and  one-half  years  old 


We  tried  nearly  every  other  infant  food  known,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  agree. 
Finally  we  called  a  doctor,  who  commenced  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  him.  He  immedi- 
ately began  to  gain,  and  has  been  very  healthy  ever  since.  Kenneth's  Father. 


We  want  to  send  you  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  for  trial. 
MELLIN'S   FOOD  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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As  a  Christmas  Present 

Nothing  Quite 

ST  NICHOLAS  Equals 

!  CHRISTMAS  \ 

S*  Nicholas 

For  Young'  FolKs 

Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 


The  great  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, — the 
inspiration  of  childhood,  a  supplement  to 
school  education,  interpreting  to  the  young 
reader  the  world  of  nature,  literature  and 
art,  and  omitting  only  what  does  not  make 
for  true  manhood  or  womanhood.  No  prig, 
but  a  jolly  companion,  fond  of  fun  and  non- 
sense in  their  season.  The  joy  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  a  blessing  to 
the  lonely  child  or  little  invalid.    Try  it. 

For  1904  two  important  serials  and  a  wealth  of  short  articles  by  prominent 
writers  have  been  provided,  and  pictures  from  the  best  artists.  St.  Nicholas 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  years  and  has  calmly  absorbed  all  its  competitors. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  included  memorable  work  from  the  very  best  authors 
of  the  day.  The  departments — "  St.  Nicholas  League,"  "  Nature  and  Science," 
"Books  and  Reading" — increase  in  popularity  every  month.  Watch  them 
in  1904! 

A  Special  Christmas  Gift  Offer 

Let  us  send  you  the  November  and  December  numbers  (November  begins 
the  volume,  December  is  the  great  Christmas  Number)  and  a  handsome 
certificate — these  you  give  at  Christmas,  and 
a  whole  year's  numbers  from  January  on  go 
to  the  recipient  of  your  gift.  By  this  offer 
you  get  fourteen  numbers  for  the  price  of 
twelve.  Price  $3.00.  Subscribe  through 
your  dealer  or  direct  to  the  publishers. 

The  Next 
Best  Present 

is  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes  for  the  past  year. 
Two  beautiful  books — a  complete  library  in 
themselves — 1000  pages  of  happiness.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  $4.00. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  St.  Nicholas, 
send  for  free  sample  copy  and  beautiful  pro- 
spectus (in  colors)  — the  best  proofs  we  have 
of  the  magazine's  fitness  for  every  home. 

The  Century  Co., 

Union  Square,    -     -    New  YorK 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  in/ants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX.  JANUARY,   1904.  No.  230 


Scarlet  Fever — Its  Symptoms  and  Treatment 


The  terms  scarlet  fever  and  scarla- 
tina are  used  synonymously,  the  latter 
being  simply  the  technical  Latin  name 
employed  by  writers  on  medicine.  This 
is  very  important  to  remember,  as 
many  persons  suppose  the  term  scarla- 
tina to  be  a  sort  of  diminutive,  signi- 
fying a  very  mild  form  of  the  disease, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  scarlet 
fever  that  varioloid  does  to  small-pox, 
and  for  this  reason  imagine  it  to  be  a 
disease  of  slight  importance.  This 
erroneous  idea  we  find  is  held  by  many 
otherwise  well-informed  people.  Under 
whatsoever  name,  scarlet  fever,  scarla- 
tina or  scarlet  rash,  it  is  a  disease  al- 
ways to  be  feared  and  shunned. 
Causes. 

Scarlet  fever,  like  the  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  small-pox,  etc.,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  special  poison,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, and  is  propagated  by  contagion. 
Scarlet  fever  is  never  developed  by  at- 
mospheric changes,  bad  food,  etc.,  as 
many  diseases  are ;  it  is  communicated 
only  by  direct  exposure  to  a  patient 
with  the  disease,  or  to  objects  which 
may  be  in  his  room  during  his  illness, 
and  to  which  the  poison  becomes  at- 
tached, such  as  clothing,  books,  toys, 
etc.  It  is  even  claimed,  from  cases 
that  have  occurred,  that  letters  and 
small  packages  sent  through  the  mails 
have  conveyed  the  contagious  princi- 


ple. »  The  virus  of  no  other  disease  ex- 
cept small-pox  is  so  tenacious  in  its 
attachment  to  inanimate  objects,  such 
as  furniture,  wall  paper,  etc.  Numer- 
ous cases  are  on  record  where  the  poi- 
son of  scarlet  fever  has  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  wall  paper  and  furniture 
for  months,  as  was  proven  by  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  disease 
when  the  rooms  were  again  occupied. 
We  saw  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  last  Au- 
gust where  the  only  possible  exposure 
was  a  visit  of  one  day  to  a  house  in  the 
country,  where  three  months  prev- 
iously a  case  of  scarlet  fever  had  oc- 
curred. 

No  other  disease  varies  in  the  char- 
acter and  severity  of  its  symptoms  as 
does  scarlet  fever.  Epidemics  also  vary 
in  severity  and  malignancy.  Scarlet 
fever  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the 
same  person,  as  is  the  rule  with  all  the 
eruptive  fevers.  It  is  stated  by  the 
leading  authorities,  however,  that  ex- 
ceptionally a  second  attack  occurs.  Ex- 
posure to  the  poison  of  scarlatina  oc- 
casionally produces  pharyngitis,  or 
sore  throat,  without  the  occurrence  of 
true  scarlet  fever,  this  being  the  only 
symptom.  The  writer  has  been  affect- 
ed in  this  way  personally  while  attend- 
ing patients. 

Period  of  Incubation. 

The  length  of  time  after  exposure 
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before  the  first  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  varies  greatly.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  stated  to  be  .from  twenty-four 
hours  to  seven  days.  Cases  do  occur, 
however,  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
longer. 

Infants  under  six  months  rarely 
contract  the  disease,  though  fully  ex- 
posed, and  under  four  months  are  con- 
sidered practically  safe  from  an  at- 
tack. Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  fre- 
quently between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten.  The  danger  of  contracting  the 
disease  is  rather  greater  below  three, 
than  above  ten,  while  above  fifteen, 
the  cases  are  few.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  disease  of  childhood.  Most  adults 
possess  immunity,  although  not  pro- 
tected by  an  attack  during  childhood. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  severity  of 
an  attack  is  greatest  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  lessens  year  by  year, 
thereafter ;  but  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  epidemics  vary  greatly 
in  severity  and  type.  Some  are  mild, 
and  attended  by  few  complications, 
while  in  others  the  type  is  malignant, 
and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  results 
of  treatment  must  vary  also. 

Symptoms.  ' 
In  regular  typical  cases  scarlet  fever 
begins  abruptly.  All  at  once  the  child 
is  very  sick.  If  old  enough  to  speak, 
he  often  complains  of  chilliness,  and 
sometimes  has  a  distinct  chill ;  but  this 
is  more  often  observed  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child.  Soon  febrile  symp- 
toms arise,  such  as  hot,  dry  skin, 
flushed  face,  more  or  less  thirst,  en- 
tire loss  of  appetite,  along  with  great 
restlessness.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  often 
rising  to  140  or  150  beats  per  minute. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  102  to 


104  degrees.  Vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom  in  the  beginning,  occurring 
before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  absence  of 
vomiting  is  indicative  of  a  mild  attack, 
and  that  in  severe  cases  it  is  almost 
always  a  prominent  symptom.  Too 
much  importance,  however,  should  not 
be  attached  to  this,  as  vomiting  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  of  the  mildest 
cases. 

The  rash,  or  eruption,  appears  on 
the  second  day  of  the  disease.  It  is 
usually  first  observed  on  the  neck,  and 
breast,  and  over  the  shoulders ;  but  in 
truth  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
covered  so  quickly  that  only  a  few 
hours  elapse  before  the  eruption  is 
fully  out.  When  fully  developed, 
the  scarlatinous  rash  resembles  that 
produced  by  the  application  of 
a  mustard  plaster  more  nearly  than 
anything  else.  The  rash  disap- 
pears on  pressure,  leaving  a  white 
stain,  so  to  speak,  on  the  skin,  which 
quickly  reddens  again  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed.  The  eruption  is  more 
prominent  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
than  others ;  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  bright- 
er red  around  the  larger  joints  and 
over  the  chest.  On  passing  the  finger 
over  the  surface  a  slight  degree  of 
roughness  is  often  observed.  The  skin 
is  hot  and  itchy,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

The  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  is  al- 
most as  constant  and  characteristic  as 
the  scarlet  rash.  At  first  the  throat 
trouble  consists  in  a  diffused  redness 
of  the  whole  throat,  tonsils  and  palate  ; 
there  is  more  or  less  pain,  especially 
in  swallowing,  and  frequently  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  After  a 
few  days,  if  the  disease  be  severe,  the 
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tonsils  enlarge,  the  whole  throat  be- 
comes swollen,  and  superficial  ulcer- 
ations are  seen  in  the  fauces.  The 
tongue  has  a  peculiar  look.  At  first 
it  is  slightly  coated,  the  borders  alone 
being  red ;  this  increases  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  coating  is  cast 
off,  and  the  whole  organ  becomes  very 
red,  and  its  papillae  prominent — the  so- 
called  "strawberry  tongue,"  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  ripe  straw- 
berry. 

The  duration  of  scarlet  fever  varies 
in  different  cases.  In  very  mild  at- 
tacks, with  slight  throat  trouble,  the 
febrile  symptoms  may  decline  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day ;  but  if  the  disease 
be  severe,  little  or  no  improvement 
takes  place  under  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  The  average  duration  of  the 
disease  is  stated  to  be  abolit  a  week. 
Scarlet  fever  begins  abruptly,  it  de- 
clines gradually ;  usually  by  the  close 
of  the  first  wreek  the  rash  begins  to 
fade,  and  finally  disappears.  The  sore- 
ness and  ulceration  of  the  throat  sub- 
side, the  tongue  returns  to  its  normal 
state,  and  convalescence  is  established. 
Desquamation  (falling  off  of  the  skin) 
now  takes  place.  It  begins  about  the 
face  and  neck,  and  gradually  extends 
to  the  other  parts.  Where  the  skin 
is  thin,  as  on  the  face,  it  comes  off  in 
small  scales  or  flakes ;  on  the  hands 
and  feet  it  often  peels  off  in  large 
pieces,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  This 
constitutes  a  brief  sketch  of  scarlet 
fever  of  the  average  degree  of  severity, 
without  complications  or  sequels. 

In  the  malignant  form  all  the  symp- 
toms are  intensified,  the  fever  is  high- 
er, the  throat  is  more  severely  in- 
flamed, and  the  child  is  more  prostrat- 
ed.  Frequently  coma  supervenes  early 


and  death  takes  place  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  child  dies  from  the 
intensity  of  the  poison  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

Complications. 

Scarlet  fever  of  itself  is  a  dangerous 
disease,  and,  when  severe,  causes  many 
deaths  from  its  direct  effects  ;  but  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  nearly  or  quite 
as  many  perish  from  the  complications 
and  sequels  that  are  inseparable  from 
it.  We  shall  mention  only  the  most 
important. 

Convulsions  occur  in  the  malignant 
form  of  scarlet  fever,  and  are  of  seri- 
ous import.  If  they  occur  before  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  many  patients 
recover;  but  where  delayed  till  after 
the  eruption  is  completely  developed, 
the  outlook  is  more  grave. 

Diphtheria  is  another  serious  com- 
plication ;  it  is  usually  not  till  the  third 
or  fourth  day  that  this  sets  in,  when 
upon  examination  of  the  throat  it  is 
found  to  be  present.  While  adding 
greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  it  is 
by  no  means  always  fatal. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  re- 
sulting sometimes  in  deafness,  is  the 
complication  most  dreaded  by  mothers. 
This  result  does  not  take  place  nearly 
so  often  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Dropsy. — This  .properly  speaking,  is 
only  a  symptom  of  kidney  trouble, 
nephritis  as  it  is  termed  in  the  books 
The  two  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
scarlatinous  nephritis  are  dropsy  and 
albuminous  urine.  The  latter  is  gen- 
erally present  some  time  before  the 
dropsy  appears.  It  is  more  correctly 
termed  a  sequel  than  a  complication, 
as  the  trouble  does  not  usually  mani- 
fest  itself   until   after  convalescence 
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from  the  primary  disease  has  taken 
place.  The  dropsy  is  apt  to  show  it- 
self between  the  tenth  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  malady.  It  is  quite  as  apt 
to  follow  mild  as  severe  cases  of  scar- 
latina, and  some  physicians  think  more 
so.  The  reason  for  this  is  thought  to 
be  the  greater  likelihood  of  exposure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sick 
but  a  short  time,  and  are  allowed  to  go 
out  too  soon,  while  those  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  would  be  kept  in 
bed  a  longer  time,  and  greater  care 
would  be  taken  to  guard  against  ex- 
posure afterward.  The  dropsy  is  first 
observed  in  the  face  or  ankles;  the 
swelling  increases  in  bad  cases  till  the 
patient  becomes  terribly  bloated.  So 
long  as  it  remains  limited  to  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue  there  is  little 
danger,  but  when  it  occurs  in  and 
around  the  internal  organs,  as  the 
lungs,  heart  and  brain,  it  becomes  truly 
formidable. 

Preventive  Measures. 

The  prevention  of  scarlet  fe^er  is 
possible  only  by  avoiding  exposure 
thereto;  hence  complete  isolation  of 
the  patient  and  nurse  affords  the  only 
protection  possible  to  other  members 
of  the  same  family. 

We  desire  to  say  here  that  we  re- 
gard the  so-called  protective  power 
of  belladonna  against  scarlet  fever  as 
a  dangerous  delusion.  It  possesses  ab- 
solutely no  protective  influence  what- 
ever. It  has  been  said  that  to  pre- 
scribe belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  is 
always  a  harmless  experiment.  Is  it? 
It  is  freely  conceded  that  the  amount 
of  belladonna  the  child  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive when  given  as  usually  directed, 
will. probably  not  prove  harmful;  but 


this  is  not  all  Many  persons  are  suf- 
ficiently credulous,  when  using  bella- 
donna under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian, to  believe  that  it  is  an  absolute 
preventive,  the  same  as  vaccination 
is  for  small-pox.  Such  being  the  case, 
they  no  longer  fear  exposure,  nor  prac- 
tice isolation  in  their  families.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  think 
this  doctrine  should  be  condemned. 

All  furniture  and  articles  not  abso- 
lutely required  should  be  removed 
from  the  sick  room,  and  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  it  except  the  physi- 
cian and  nurse.  Perfect  ventilation 
should  be  secured.  Disinfectants 
should  be  used  freely ;  all  vessels  used 
to  receive  excretions  of  the  patient 
should  contain  carbolic  acid  or  other 
disinfectant,  and  should  immediately 
be  emptied  and  cleaned.  A  convales- 
cent child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mingle  with  other  children  for  three 
or  four  weeks  after  desquamation  has 
ceased. 

Treatment. 

It  is  to  be  always  remembered  that 
scarlet  fever  is  a  self-limited  disease, 
running  for  a  certain  time,  with  cer- 
tain stages,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cut  short  its  course  by  any  known 
treatment.  Medicine  can  merely  mod- 
erate its  symptoms  and  render  the  dis- 
ease milder.  It  cannot  be  cured,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  cf  the  term. 
All  cases  of  scarlet  fe\er  should  be 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. A  few  general  rules  will,  how- 
ever, be  given  which  may  be  followed 
until  the  physician  is  called. 

A  child  with  scarlet  fever,  no  mat^ 
ter  how  mild,  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
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ily,  put  to  bed,  and  kept  there  until 
fully  convalescent.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  mild  case  of  scarlet 
fever  is  just  as  contagious  and  capable 
of  spreading  the  infection  as  the  most 
malignant,  and  that  statistics  show 
that  mild  cases  are  quite  as  often  fol- 
lowed by  sequels,  such  as  dropsy,  etc., 
as  severe  ones,  the  importance  of  the 
above  suggestion  will  be  apparent. 

Mild  cases  require  very  little  active 
treatment.  Sponging  with  cool  water 
is  grateful,  especially  in  the  early 
stages;  later  the  itching  often  causes 
great  discomfort,  and  this  is  best  re- 
lieved by  anointing  the  whole  body 
with  vaseline  or  fresh  lard,  to  which 
carbolic  acid  has  been  added  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  to 
the  ounce  of  vaseline.  Cold  water  is 
very  grateful  to  the  inflamed  throat, 
and  should  not  be  withheld;  small 
pieces  of  ice  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  are  also  to  be  recommended  in 
the  cases  of  older  children.  The  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  fevers  is  fast  dying  out 
among  educated  people.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  danger  when  used  under 


the  supervision  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. 

Gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash  with 
tincture  of  iron  for  children  old  enough 
to  use  them,  are  useful  for  the  throat 
trouble;  for  smaller  children  the  ato- 
mizer can  be  used.  Liquid  food  is 
about  all  the  child  will  swallow,  and 
milk  is  the  best  form.  Brandy,  whiskey 
or  good  wine  is  required  in  all  but  the 
mildest  cases,  and  comparatively  large 
amounts  are  borne  by  the  little  pa- 
tients. 

Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  as 
they  arise.  Earache  may  be  relieved 
by  dropping  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
and  sweet  oil  into  the  ear,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  some  hot  application,  dry 
or  moist.  A  small  bag  of  table  salt, 
heated,  is  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose; also  camomile  flowers,  bops  or 
Indian  meal,  in  the  same  way.  If 
dropsy  supervene,  active  treatment 
should  be  instituted  at  once.  We  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  effusion 
(dropsy)  by  remedies  which  will 
cause  free  perspiration  and  purgation. 
Further  details  would  hardly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 


The  Care  of  the  Baby's  Skin 


Every  mother  delights  in  a  sweet 
and  fresh-looking  baby,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  laughing  eyes,  cherry-ripe  lips, 
and  glossy  hair  that  turns  itself  into 
"such  perfect  loves  of  curls !"  How 
she  delights  in  giving  her  baby  its 
morning  bath,  and  calls  upon  the 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  dear  friends 
to  admire  its  plump  form,  and  its  ex- 
quisitely tinted  skin  as  it  glows  be- 


fore the  crackling  fire !  Ah !  that  is  a 

baby  for  Rubens  to  paint ! 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Methods  of  Cleanliness. 

As  ardently  as  the  mother  admires 
a  child  with  a  sound  skin,  even  more 
does  she  abhor  the  slightest  fleck  up- 
on its  skin.  Many  mothers  seem  to  re- 
gard a  skin  disease  as  something 
loathsome,  and  as  a  disgrace.  But  this 
view  of  the  case  should  not  be  enter- 
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tained  for  a  moment.  Skin  diseases 
are  not  loathsome,  and  much  less  dis- 
graceful. They  arc  simply  annoying, 
and  call  for  great  carefulness  and  care- 
taking  in  accomplishing  a  cure.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  preventable, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  how  the}'  may  be  prevented  and 
how  a  mother  can  assist  the  doctor  in 
his  attempt  to  heal  a  cutaneous  dis- 
order. 

It  was  said  by  John  Wesley  that 
"cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godli- 
ness." It  is  possible,  however,  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  many  a 
nurse  and  mother  has  been  overzealous 
in  the  use  of  soap  and  water  upon  the 
tender  infant's  skin,  thereby  exciting 
an  inflammation.  The  wonder  is  that 
most  new-born  children  do  not  ac- 
quire some  skin  disease  at  once,  when 
cast  out  so  rudely  from  their  warm 
nest  into  a  cold  world  which  welcomes 
them  by  scrubbing  their  unaccustomed 
skins  with  soap  and  water,  Just  put 
yourself  in  their  olace  and  think  how 
ypu  would  like  it.  The  skin  of  the 
new-born  child  should  be  respected 
and  handled  with  tenderness.  It 
should  not  be  washed  at  once  with 
soap  and  water,  but  anointed  with  oil 
or  vaseline,  and  this  be  allowed  to  soak 
in,  in  order  to  soften  all  cakes  of 
that  cheesy  matter  upon  its  body  with 
which  the  child  comes  into  the  world. 
After  a  few  hours  warm  water  and 
any  good  soap  may  be  used  with 
gentleness  to  remove  the  now  softened 
mass.  If  any  adheres  closely  upon 
body  or  scalp,  use  no  force  in  remov- 
ing it,  but  soak  it  again  with  oil  for 
a  day  longer,  and  then  repeat  the 
washing.  You  will  do  no  harm  in 
waiting.    When  the   crusts   are  re- 


moved by  means  of  the  water,  dry  the 
skin  by  patting  it  with  a  soft  towel, 
smear  over  it  a  little  oil  or  vaseline, 
and  powder  it  with  plain  corn  starch 
so  as  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  that 
may  be  left  on  the  skin.  Subsequent 
washing  should  be  conducted  with  the 
same  gentleness,  and  the  powder 
should  not  be  forgotten.  While  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bathe  frequently  the 
region  of  the  privates  and  buttocks, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bathe  the  rest 
of  the  body  more  often  than  once  a 
day. 

One  very  important  preventive 
measure  is,  never  to  use  a  diaper  the 
second  time  until  it  has  been  washed, 
even  though  it  has  only  been  wet  with 
urine.  It  is  a  very  common  trick  with 
nurses  to  simply  hang  up  the  wet  dra- 
pers without  washing  them,  and  when 
they  are  dry  to  use  them  again.  For 
this  the  poor  baby  will  often  have  to 
pay  the  penalty,  because  there  is  some 
excremerititious  matter  still  remaining 
on  the  diaper,  which  is  apt  to  excite 
that  redness  of  !be  skin  of  the  thighs 
that  we  know  as  "intertrigo." 

Care  of  the  Scalp  and  Hair. 

The  infant's  scalp*  should  be  oiled 
and  washed  daily  just  so  long  as  there 
are  any  fatty  crusts  upon  it.  As  soon 
as  these  are  removed  it  should  not  be 
washed  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Af- 
ter the  scalp  has  been  washed  it  should 
he  well  dried,  and  a  little  oil  or  vase- 
line rubbed  in,  and  this  anointing  of 
the  scalp  should  always  be  done  after 
the  scalp  is  washed.  This  may  pre- 
vent baldness  in  future  years.  A  little 
oil  or  vaseline  should  be  kept  continu- 
ously upon  the  baby's  head  until  the 
hair  is  grown,  if  it  comes  into  the 
world  bald. 
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The  hair  should  be  kept  in  order  by 
brushing  it  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
never  be  touched  with  a  comb,  or  put 
up  in  curl-papers  or  any  such  thing. 
The  fine-toothed  comb  should  have 
no  place  in  the  baby's  toilet  case.  The 
only  use  for  such  an  instrument  is  for 
the  removal  of  nits  from  the  hair. 
Any  other  use  of  it  upon  the  scalp  is 
dangerous. 

Good  Diet  the  Secret  cf  a  Good  Skin  in 
Most  Cases. 

The  baby  having  been  well  started 
upon  its  life's  journey  with  a  good 
skin,  every  mother  should  see  to  it  that 
it  is  properly  fed,  and  that  its  bowels 
move  regularly ;  and  she  should  be 
quick  to  detect  any  symptom  of  diges- 
tive derangement.  For  it  is  upon  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  bowels  that 
the  most  common  of  infantile  dis- 
eases depend.  Physicians  hear  over 
and  over  again  from  the  attendants 
Upon  children  with  eczema,  hives  and 
the  like  diseases,  the  answer  "Oh!" 
the  baby  nurses,  or  is  fed,  as  often  as 
it  cries,"  when  they  ask  as  to  the 
feedine  of  the  child.  And  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  intelligent  mothers  can  be  so 
profoundly  ignorant  or  criminally 
negligent  as  to  allow  their  babies 
to  eat  "whatever  is  going/'  and  give 
them  "just  a  taste"  of  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
beer,  candy  and  such  things.  An  in- 
fant at  the  breast  should  be  nursed 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  mother 
would  exercise  in  her  own  eating — 
every  two  hours  in  the  early  weeks, 
the  time  being  gradually  extended  to 
every  four  hours  later  on,  and  this 
always  by  the  clock,  no  matter  how 
the  child  cries. 

That  is  the  rule  for  nursing,  and  it 
is  founded  on  reason.    If   an  adult 


should  take  something  to  eat  every  few 
minutes  it  would  not  take  him  long- 
to  start  up  dyspepsia,  and  then  if  every 
time  he  had  a  pain  he  took  something 
more  to  eat,  he  would  only  make  his 
pain  worse.  So  it  is  with  infants. 
Every  time  they  cry  they  are  not 
hungry  ;  often  they  are  thirsty,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  water  will  quiet  them. 
Frequent  nursing  or  feeding  gives 
their  stomachs  no  chance  to  rest.  New 
supplies  of  milk  added  to  an  already 
fermenting  residue  from  a  previous 
supply,  only  make  the  child  cry  more, 
and  so  the  work  goes  on.  Then  the 
mother's  milk  is  deteriorated  on  ac- 
count of  over-use  of  the  mammary 
glands.  What  sort  of  milk  would  you 
expect  to  get  from  a  cow  which  you 
milked  every  few  minutes?  And  if  it 
is  so  bad  with  natural  food,  howT  much 
worse  it  would  be  with  substitutes  for 
it.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  derma- 
tologist to  write  of  diet.  We  would  say, 
however,  that  at  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  on  the  part  of  your 
baby,  go  to  your  doctor  and  have  him 
advise  what  to  do.  One  doctor  dif- 
fers from  another'  doctor  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  but  any  well-educated 
physician  is  a  safer  guide  as  to  your 
baby's  digestion  than  is  some  old  over- 
wise  woman  of  your  acquaintance. 

Having  passed  the  period  of  suck- 
ling, the  child  is  weaned.  Now  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  remember  that  the 
child's  taste  has  not  been  spoiled  by 
luxuries,  and  that  it  does  not  require 
great  variety.  Up  to  the  second  year 
of  life  the  child's  diet  should  be  most- 
ly milk,  with  starch.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  prepared  food  of  varying 
excellence  from  which  to  choose. 
Sometimes  one  after  another  will  have 
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to  be  tried  until  the  proper  one  is 
found.  Very  often  it  is  best  to  use 
natural  food  products  alone.  After 
the  second  year,  a  little  animal  food, 
such  as  an  occasional  egg,  some  rare 
beef  chopped  very  fine,  or  mutton  well 
cooked  and  cut  up  may  be  allowed. 
Now  the  breakfast  should  consist  of 
the  cereals  with  milk.  At  noon  time 
a  mashed  baked  potato  (it  must  be 
most  thoroughly  mashed),  with  salt 
and  butter,  and  an  egg  or  a  little 
meat,  with  some  bread  and  butter  and 
stewed  fruit  or  milk  pudding,  should 
constitute  the  dinner,  and  the  supper 
should  be  very  plain,  of  bread  and 
milk,  crackers  and  milk,  and  the  like. 
Fresh,  sound  fruit  may  be  given  every 
day.  This  frugal  diet  should  be  con- 
tinued through  babyhood,  a  greater 
variety  of  vegetables  being  given  as 
the  child  grows  older.  "No  pastry  or 
cake"  is  a  safe  rule  by  which  to  go. 

Air  and  Exercise. 

Besides  diet,  exercise  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  contribute  to  the  vigor  of  a 
child.  Fresh  air  at  night  is  quite  as 
essential  as  it  is  by  day,  and  if  the 
child  is  warmly  covered,  and  its  bed 
screened  from  the  draught  of  the  win- 
dow there  will  be  no  danger  of  taking 
cold. 

If  these  simple  rules  of  diet,  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  little  likelihood  of  any  dis- 
order of  digestion  or  the  intestines,  and 
the  child  will  grow  up  with  a  clear 
complexion,  its  skin  will  have  the 
glow  of  health,  there  will  be  no  dark 
circles  under  its  eyes,  and  its  flesh  will 
be  firm. 

Do  not  neglect  any  disorder  of  the 
child's  bowels,  whether  it  shows  itself 


as  diarrhoea  or  constipation.  Do  not 
leave  this  to  the  nurse,  but  inspect  the 
stools  yourself  so  that  you  can  inform 
your  doctor  as  to  their  character.  If 
the  stools  are  not  normal  consult  your 
physician.  An  acid  diarrhoea  is  a  fre- 
quent excitant  of  eczema. 

Importance  of  Prompt  Recognition  of  Skin 
Troubles. 

So  much  for  preventive  treatment  of 
skin  diseases  in  childhood.  Of  course 
there  are  some  children  who  come  into 
the  world  handicapped  with  some  in- 
herited vice  or  constitution.  To  such 
children  the  rules  above  laid  down  will 
be  applicable ;  but  they  will  need  other 
treatment  suitable  to  their  constitution, 
which  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  article 
to  give. 

Should  a  child  have  the  misfortune 
to  develop  a  skin  disease  do  not  delay 
in  taking  him  to  a  physician.  Many 
cases,  if  taken  care  of  at  the  begin- 
ning, would  never  develop  into  serious 
eruptions.  Until  you  see  a  physician 
keep  water  away  from  any  eruption. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  any  skin 
disease  that  develops  on  an  otherwise 
healthy  baby  will  be  eczematous  in 
character,  and  water  always  makes 
eczema  worse.  In  fact,  too  vigorous 
devotion  to  cleanliness  will  irritate 
some  skins.  In  winter,  if  the  child's 
skin  "chaps,"  that  is,  becomes  rough 
and  perhaps  cracks,  be  careful  about 
the  use  of  water.  It  is  better  to  let 
the  hands  go  dirty  than  to  wash  them 
too  often.  When  they  are  washed 
great  care  should  be  used  in  drying 
them.  Dry  them  upon  two  towels,  and 
before  a  fire  or  an  open  register.  Have 
the  hands  covered  by  gloves  when  the 
child  goes  out.    If  the  face  chaps,  use 
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the  same  care  in  drying  the  skin,  and 
protect  it,  when  going  out-doors,  with 
some  corn-starch  powder  or  a  little 
cold-cream  ointment. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  bath- 
ing, because  as  far  as  the  skin  is  con- 
cerned ordinary  cleanliness  is  all  that 
is  needed.  The  daily  bath  is  good 
on  general  principles,  but  those  who 
bathe  little  have  quite  as  good  a  chance 
for  a  fine  skin  as  those  who  bathe 
much.  Bathe  often  enough  for  clean- 
liness ;  be  careful  about  diet,  and  look 
after  exercise  and  fresh  air;  these  are 
the  three  rules  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
skin.  To  this  add  prompt  and  appro- 
priate treatment  for  any  eruption  that 
may  show  itself,  and  we  have  said  all 
that  can  be  said  about  the  care  of  the 
baby's  skin. 

Treatment  of  Minor  Ailments. 

Let  me  add  just  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  some  accidents  that  may  befall 
the  baby's  skin  when  you  may  be  away 
from  your  own  doctor  and  must  act 
promptly. 

Parasites. — If  you  find  that  the  child 
scratches  his  head  a  good  deal,  espe- 
cially the  back  of  the  head,  look  for 
lice,  and  you  will  probably  find  them 
or  their  eggs  upon  the  hair.  The  eggs 
look  like  drops  of  glue  on  the  hair.  The 
lice  you  will  know  by  seeing  the  small 
gray  insects  crawling  about.  If  you 
find  lice  you  can  kill  them  readily  by 
soaking  the  hair  with  kerosene  for 
twelve  hours  and  then  washing  out 
with  soap  and  water.  This  is  a  speedy, 
safe,  sure  cure,  but  disagreeable  on  ac- 
count of  the  odor.  It  is  well  to  bear 
it  in  mind,  however,  as  you  may  have 
a  visitation  in  the  country  where  you 


can  get  nothing  else.  A  more  elegant 
domestic  remedy  in  the  country  is  a 
decoction  of  larkspur  seeds,  made  by 
steeping  the  seeds  in  hot  water  and 
using  when  cold.  Another  good  domes- 
tic remedy  is  carbolic  acid,  using  about 
ten  drops  to  an  ounce  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  lice  being  killed,  the 
eggs  must  be  removed  from  the  hair 
by  means  of  a  fine  comb. 

Poisoning,  by  the  poison  ivy  or  dog- 
wood, is  very  frequent  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of  a 
vast  number  of  small  vesicles  (water 
blisters)  upon  the  swollen  and  red 
skin,  usually  of  the  hands  and  face.  It 
begins  as  a  redness  of  the  skin  which 
rapidly  passes  over  into  the  vesicular 
stage.  Lime  water  will  speedily  ease 
the  burning  of  this  disease  and  act  as 
a  speedy  cure.  The  remedy  is  safe 
and  harmless.  If  there  is  a  doctor 
near  whom  yon  can  trust  call  him  in. 

Sunburn  is  another  common  disease. 
A  little  vaseline  or  sweet  oil  smeared 
over  the  skin  and  thickly  covered  with 
corn  starch  powder  will  speedily  re- 
lieve discomfort.  It  is  much  more 
agreeable  than  the  sour  cream  or  milk 
that  the  country  housewife  recom- 
mends. 

Hives  may  be  considered  as  an  acci- 
dent from  eating  certain  articles  of 
food.  Here  a  laxative  by  the  mouth, 
and  locally  a  strong  soda  or  saleratus 
wash  followed  by  vaseline  and  corn 
starch,  will  usually  relieve.  If  they 
do  not,  seek  a  physician. 

Prickly  heat  is  a  distressing  malady 
of  infancy.  Salt  water  baths  and 
powder,  together  with  plain  diet,  and 
quiet,  will  accomplish  a  cure. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby?— Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Keeping  Covered  at  Night. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  keep  baby  thirteen 
months  old  covered  at  night.  I  have  a 
woven-wire  crib,  and  can  tuck  the  covers 
down  so  that  she  can't  pull  them  loose,  but 
lately  she  has  found  a  new  plan,  which  is 
to  work  out  from  under  the  blankets  in 
some  way  only  known  to  herself.  I  find 
her  regularly  each  morning  asleep  on  top 
of  the  nicely-arranged  blankets,  often  with 
her  head  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She 
has  only  been  ill  twice  in  her  life,  and  both 
times  it  was  from  colds  taken  from  sleep- 
ing uncovered.  H.  H.  S. 

Hanover,  Pa. 

The  fact  that  your  baby  insists  on 
escaping  from  the  bed-clothes  suggests 
that  she  is  too  warmly  covered  for  her 
comfort.  Whenever  we  have  to  deal 
with  one  of  these  cases  we  urge  that 
the  night-dress  be  made  warm  enough 
to  be  used  without  bed-clothes,  and 
that  it  be  very  wide  at  the  bottom  for 
freedom  of  movement  and  arranged 
to  be  securely  closed  by  buttons  or 
safety-pins  so  that  it  cannot  be  kicked 
open.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  and  per- 
manent cover  can  be  insured.  All  plans 
of  fastening  clothes  that  are  safe  can 
be  circumvented  by  a  heat-restless 
child.  It  is  possible  to  further  protect 
a  child  without  burdening  it  by  laying 
a  blanket  over  the  crib  in  such  a  way 
that  it  hangs  over  the  sides  and  foot, 
and  covers  the  child  without  touching 
it,  making  a  sort  of  tent.  This  we  have 
found  a  convenient  protection  against 
draughts  on  warm  nights. 


Internal  Ear  Disease. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  accorded  to  readers  of  Babyhood 
and  state  the  case  of  our  infant  son,  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  it. 
The  child  was  apparently  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  normal  one  in  every  way  at 
birth.  A  plentiful  supply  of  breast  milk 
awaited  him  and  his  digestion  was  per- 
fect. He  grew  at  the  rate  of  almost  one 
pound  per  week  from  birth.  When  four 
weeks  old  I  noticed,  after  his  first  night  of 
unrest  and  crying  spells,  a  discharge  from 
one  ear  of  a  thin  watery  substance,  such 
as  usually  comes  from  a  gathering  in  the 
ear.  When  it  had  continued,  though  in 
very  small  quantities,  for  two  or  three 
days,  I  spoke  to  the  physician  about  it, 
and  he  advised  washing  out  the  ear,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  using  a  very  fine  ear 
syringe.  The  child  apparently  suffered  no 
discomfort  during  the  operation,  not  even 
moving  his  head.  Three  days  after  that 
(the  discharge  not  having  appeared  at  all 
after  the  washing),  when  I  placed  my 
hand  under  the  child's  head  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  him  in  the  bath,  he  gave 
a  sharp  scream  as  though  in  great  pain. 
I  examined  his  head,  but  saw  nothing  un- 
usual externally.  During  that  day  and 
night  his  head  was  somewhat  hot  and  he 
slept  constantly,  scarcely  rousing  to  nurse, 
although  I  put  him  to  the  breast  at  regular 
intervals,  and  making  a  sharp  scream  when 
touched  or  lifted.  The  following  morning 
I  sent  for  the  physician,  who,  on  seeing 
the  child,  pronounced  the  trouble  probably 
an  internal  abscess  of  the  ear,  and  gave 
me  small  hope  of  his  surviving.  An  ear 
specialist  was  immediately  sent  for,  who 
punctured  the  ear-drum  in  the  hope  of  al- 
lowing any  matter  which  might  press 
on  the  brain  to  escape.    Nothing  availed, 
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however,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  during  the  last  eight  of 
which  the  child  was  in  frequent  spasms, 
he  passed  away  in  one.  I  should,  perhaps, 
say  that  crossing  the  eyes  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  unusual  signs  of  trouble  which  I 
noticed. 

I  should  like  to  ask: 

(1)  Should  you  judge  from  the  symp- 
toms that  the  ear  was  the  seat  of  the 
trouble? 

(2)  Could  such  trouble  be  produced  by 
the  washing  out  of  the  ear  and  stopping 
the  discharge?  If  not  caused  from  the  ear, 
could  any  other  likely  reason  for  such  an 
affection  be  suggested? 

(3)  Was  it  probable  that  the  child  was 
born  with  any  tendency  to  brain  disease, 
and  if  so,  would  it  not  have  shown  itself 
sooner? 

(4)  Could  anything  have  been  done 
.   which  was  not  done,  or  in  addition  to  what 

was  done?  Beyond  the  puncturing  of  the 
ear-drum  and  the  application  of  cold  cloths 
to  the  head,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
somewhat  at  length,  as  the  physicians  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  pronounce  it  a  most 
unusual  and  extraordinary  case,  and  also 
because  we  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  carelessness  in  some 
way.  P.  F.  C. 

Chicago,  111. 

(1)  The  case  was  probably  one  of 
disease  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
hearing  apparatus,  the  internal  ear ;  as 
a  result  of  this  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  membrances  covering  the  brain 
were  probably  involved. 

(2)  Washing  out  the  canal  of  the 
ear  could  not  have  produced  the 
trouble;  the  affection  had  already  ex- 
isted when  the  ear  was  syringed,  and 
this  proceeding  merely  cleansed  the 
canal,  and  in  this  way  was  beneficial. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  stated  definitely, 
with  the  material  of  your  letter  as  a 
basis,  whether  there  was  any  tendency 
to  brain  trouble  at  birth ;  there  may  or 


may  not  have  been ;  such  deep  troubles 
in  the  internal  ear  may  develop  in  in- 
fants who  have  previously  been  in  per- 
fect health. 

(4)  The  treatment  adopted  was 
proper,  and  all  that  is  generally  made 
use  of  in  such  cases  and  at  such  an 
early  period  of  life.  An  operation — 
making  an  opening  through  the  bone 
behind  the  ear,  so  as  to  reach  the  deep- 
er parts  of  the  ear  and  allow  any  mat- 
ter that  may  have  gathered  there  to 
escape — sometimes  saves  life  in  such 
cases ;  but  this  operation  is  itself  a 
grave  one  and  its  results  are  uncer- 
tain ;  in  the  case  in  question,  owing  to 
the  very  early  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  even 
such  a  last  resort  would  probably  not 
have  prevented  the  fatal  termination. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  SUCKLING 
POWER. 

May  I  submit  to  you  the  case  of  one  who 
has  nursed  her  two  children  successively, 
each  a  year,  and  has  had  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, giving  the  child  no  additional  food 
until  the  tenth  month,  when  feeding  was 
substituted — in  order  to  facilitate  weaning — 
at  first  once  a  day,  and  gradually  more  and 
more  often,  until  in  the  twelfth  month  the 
breast  was  entirely  withdrawn.  Both 
babies  were  happy,  contented  children, 
sleeping  well  all  night,  and  taking  long  day 
naps.  The  oldest,  now  three  years,  has  had. 
but  one  illness  of  any  importance,  occurring 
at  eighteen  months,  in  his  second  sum- 
mer, and  caused  by  the  nervous  excitement 
incident  upon  cutting  teeth.  With  a  tem- 
perature at  103  degrees  for  a  week,  and 
refusing  to  eat,  life  being  sustained  by 
drops  of  food,  and  outward  applications  of 
brandy  and  cream,  his  recovery  and  rapid 
rallying  seemed  to  indicate  a  strong  con- 
stitution. The  baby  of  fourteen  months 
records  in  his  little  life  no  illness  but  one 
cold  of  short  duration.  The  mother  has  no 
organic  troubles,  and  is  apparently  an  en- 
tirely healthy  woman,  bearing  and  nursing 
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her  children  with  little  drain  upon  her  vital 
forces. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  signs, 
it  has  been  suggested,  by  both  physiciau 
and  friends,  that  her  milk  was  not  good  for 
the  children,  and  that  they  did  not  thrive  as 
it  was  thought  they  would  if  allowed  to 
suckle  an  Irish  or  English  woman;  even 
manufactured  food,  it  was  hinted,  might  be 
preferable.  Their  argument  was  drawn 
from  the  following  facts :  The  little  ones 
lacked  color,  one  of  them  being  very  pale ; 
their  passages  showed,  at  times,  want  of 
proper  digestion;  they  were  of  light  weight, 
as  the  following  table  will  show :  at  three 
months,  respectively,  12  and  13H  lbs. ;  six 
months,  17  and  i6l/2  lbs. ;  nine  months,  19^4 
and  18  lbs. ;  one  year,  20^  and  iS}4  lbs. ; 
15  and  14  months,  21^  and  20  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase,  in  both 
cases,  was  no  more  rapid  after  feeding  was 
begun.  These  three  symptoms — pallor, 
signs  of  indigestion  and  slow  increase  in 
weight — were,  I  think,  the  only  ones  urged 
as  reasons  .for  a  change  of  diet. 

(1)  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  the 
children  being  happy,  contented  and  good 
sleepers,  do  the  symptoms  seem  to  you  suf- 
ficient to  warrant — should  the  question 
again  need  to  be  decided — the  employment 
of  a  wet-nurse  and  the  discarding  of  the 
God-sent  nourishment? 

(2)  Cannot  medical  skill  suggest  means 
by  which  the  lacteal  fluid  can  be  altered 
and  improved  or  rendered  more  digestible? 

In  this  case  the  test  of  litmus  paper 
showed  no  acidity  and  the  milk  appeared 
of  sufficient  richness. 

(3)  Are  there  any  rules  which  should  be 
observed  by  a  nursing  woman,  other  than  to 
abstain  from  highly  seasoned  food,  to  exer- 
cise self-control  and  avoid  over-fatigue? 

(4)  A  medical  writer  speaks  of  the  nu- 
trition required  by  "preponderance  of  brain 
and  nervous  system,"  and  the  consequent 
"failure  in  lactation."  Should  one  from 
this  infer,  that  while  suckling  her  child,  a 
woman  ought  to  indulge  in  no  literary  pur- 
suits, and  should  keep  the  brain,  as  far  as 
possible,  quiet  and  inactive,  that  it  may  not 
draw  upon  the  system  for  nourishment  re- 
quired in  other  parts  of  the  body? 

(5)  Should  also  the  fact  that  the  moth- 


er while  suckling  gained,  rather  than  lost, 
in  flesh  and  color,  be  regarded  detrimental 
to  the  babe,  and  a  possible  reason  why  the 
child  was  less  rosy  and  fat  than  could  be 

desired  ? 

Most  earnestly  do  I  beg  for  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  given  on  this  matter. 
The  case  for  which  I  ask  advice  is  not,  I 
know,  exceptional.  Many  similar  ones  have 
been  cited  to  me,  and  I  believe  many  more 
American  women  would  be  able  to  suckle 
their  children,  did  they  only  receive  at  first, 
in  their  weakness,  the  proper  encourage- 
ment, and  afterward  the  advice  and  in- 
struction needed  to  continue  successfully. 
Too  often,  when  the  milk  is  slow  in  coming, 
the  young  mother  nervous  and  anxious, 
Baby  hungry  and  crying,  other  food  is 
given  or  a  wet-nurse  substituted,  without 
due  amount  of  patience,  the  proper  efforts  to 
stimulate  sluggish  nature,  and  without  at- 
tempting, by  cheerful  assurances  of  suc- 
cess, to  assist  the  mother  in  producing  that 
flow  which,  when  once  arrested,  seems 
stopped  forever.  Our  New  England 
grandparents  knew  of  no  other  way  than  to 
nurse  their  own  children.  There  was  no 
question  of  anything  else.  The  "Foster 
Mother"  had  not  been  imported  from  the 
Old  Country.  The  "only  true  substitute 
for  mother's  milk"  was  not  advertised  in 
every  paper  and  placarded  in  public  places. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  fully  realizing 
the  justice  and  importance  of  statements,  I 
still  have  faith  in  the  present  American 
mothers.  Surely  the  immense  circulation 
of  your  magazine  alone  goes  to  prove  how 
earnestly  they  are  seeking  to  bring  up  the 
little  one  aright,  and  I  believe  if  those  about 
to  become  mothers  were  better  informed 
with  regard  to  their  personal  care,  and  if 
the  much-needed  advice  and  help  were  only 
given  to  all  in  time,  most  American  moth- 
ers would  again,  as  formerly,  successfully 
suckle  their  young.  And  as  one  of  them  I 
look  for  assistance  through  Babyhood. 
Boston.  G. 
(1)  As  you  state  the  case — perhaps 
unintentionally  in  an  ex  parte  manner 
— we  do  not  see  that  the  necessity  of 
change  of  breast  was  made  out.  When 
we  recommend  the  change  to  a  wet- 
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nurse  the  presumption  is  that  we  are 
to  change  to  a  very  good  one — a  pre- 
sumption, unfortunately,  not  always 
sound.  In  our  own  searches  we  some- 
times succeed  promptly,  sometimes 
only  after  many  trials,  or  even  then 
indifferently. 

(2)  Perhaps  medical  skill  some  day 
may ;  but  beyond  good  and  careful  nu- 
trition, with  medication  if  distinctly 
needed,  it  has  as  yet  little  power  in 
changing  the  character  of  milk.  If 
the  poverty  in  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  milk  is  dependent  upon  remediable 
or  recognizable  errors  in  health  we  can 
do  a  good  deal ;  if  it  is  due  to  faults  of 
constitution  it  is  hard  to  make  that 
over. 

(3)  The  rules  cannot  be  made  hard 
and  fast  for  every  one,  but  beyond 
the  points  you  suggest  we  should  say 
the  diet  is  to  be  ample  without  being 
burdensome  either  in  bulk  or  in  its 
demands  on  digestion.  It  should  be 
taken  at  not  too  long  intervals — i.  e., 
between  the  regular  three  meals  light 
auxiliary  meals  may  be  inserted.  In 
this  way  milk,  chocolate  and  the  like 
are  useful. 

(4)  We  do  not  understand  that  the 
"preponderance  of  brain  and  nervous 
system,"  etc.,  means  that  this  is  active 
especially  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion; but  that  this  preponderance  has 
existed  throughout  all  the  life,  or  at 
least  the  developmental  stage  of  the 
woman,  and  has  rendered  successful 
lactation  an  improbability  from  the 
start.  A  female  born  with  this  nerv- 
ous preponderance  and  whose  life  till 
marriage  has  been  well  calculated  to 
still  further  exaggerate  it,  cannot  ex- 
pect, even  with  the  best  regimen  dur- 


ing pregnancy  and  lactation,  to  coun- 
teract it,  except  in  a  small  degree.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable mental  activity  is  deleterious 
to  suckling. 

(5)  We  think  not.  A  woman  may 
grow  fat  during  lactation  by  reason  of 
fattening  food  (milk,  etc.)  taken  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk,  and  if  the  child 
is  not  as  rosy  or  fat  as  desired,  it  is 
not  in  pur  opinion  because  the  mother 
gained,  but  from  some  other  cause.  A 
woman  may  gain  flesh  and  secrete  poor 
milk,  but  the  same  woman  probably 
would  secrete  no  better  milk  if  she 
had  remained  thin.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  that  fat  persons  (or 
animals)  are  not  the  best  milk  givers, 
but  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  inherent 
and  not  due  to  any  gain  at  the  time  of 
lactation. 


One  Kind  of  Milk  Better  Than  Two;  Lime- 
water;  Sugar  of  Milk  and  Cane  Sugar; 
Apathy  as  a  Symptcm;  Temperature  of 
Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  magazine,  ques- 
tions which  I  have  asked  of  physician  and 
friends  with  experience.  But  rarely  receiv- 
ing two  answers  alike  to  the  same  ques- 
tions, I  submit  them  to  Babyhood  and  will 
abide  by  its  decision. 

When  my  four-year-old  daughter  was  a 
baby,  I  nursed  and  fed  her,  having  about 
half  enough  milk  for  her.  She  was  very 
cross  until  weaned.  The  doctor  advised 
weaning  her.  He  said  the  two  milks  did 
not  agree.  But  as  she  grew  fat,  and 
weighed  twenty-six  pounds  when  six 
months  old,  I  refused.  Now  my  second 
baby,  six  weeks  old,  commenced  the  same 
way.  and  as  I  had  only  about  one-fourth 
enough  milk,  I  this  time  submitted  to  doctor 
and  nurse  and  weaned  her.  She  immedi- 
ately changed  for  the  better.  Now,  the 
questions  I  want  to  ask  are  in  regard  to 
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her  food,  as  I  am  very  much  worried  about 

raising  her  on  the  bottle. 

(1)  This  is  the  way  I  make  food  accord- 
ing to  a  professional  nurse's  receipt:  In 
one  pint  of  water  boil  a  tablespoonful  of 
oatmeal  twenty  minutes;  when  cold  add 
to  the  pint  of  strained  gruel  one-half  pint 
of  fresh  cow's  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  of  milk. 
This  seems  to  agree  with  her,  as  she  is 
good  and  never  throws  up,  gains  a  pound 
a  week,  but  is  very  constipated.  Do  you 
think  it  all  right  to  give  so  young  a  child 
the  oatmeal  water? 

(2)  Is  there  anything  I  can  add  to  make 
her  less  constipated?  I  use  the  soap  pencil 
every  day. 

(3)  Do  you  think  nine  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  above,  every  two  hours  during  day  and 
once  or  twice  at  night,  too  much? 

(4)  In  what  proportion  is  lime-water 
used  in  baby  food  and  what  for? 

(5)  Is  sugar  of  milk  preferable  to  white 
granulated  sugar? 

(6)  Is  it  true  that  babies  who  do  not 
keep  their  tongues  in  the  roofs  of  their 
mouths  and  who  keep  their  hands  down  by 
their  sides  are  not  well? 

(7)  Should  the  oatmeal  water  and  milk 
be  mixed  in  morning  for  all  day  or  just 
when  each  bottle  is  fixed? 

(8)  What  should  be  the  temperature  of 
the  milk?  B. 

IoiLd. 

(1)  The  food  seems  unobjection- 
able, and  may  be  continued,  with  a 
gradual  increase  in  proportion  of  milk. 

(2)  Note  our  article  on  Constipation 
in  a  recent  number. 

(3)  Not  if  she  retains  it  and  shows 
no  signs  of  discomfort  or  disturbance 
of  digestion. 

(4)  Lime-water  is  used  as  an  antacid 
and  is  used  in  varying  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  needs.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered constipating,  but  perhaps  is  so 
only  when  an  acid  diarrhoea  exists. 

(5)  It  is  more  easily  assimilated.  But 
if  fermentive  disturbances  of  the  di- 


gestive organs  exist,  its  advantages  are 
doubtful,  as  it  ferments  quite  as  easily 
as  the  cane  sugar.  In  health,  however, 
we  prefer  milk  sugar. 

(6)  We  do  not  think  the  belief 
quoted  sound.  If  an  active  baby  be- 
comes quiet  or  apathetic,  and  so  lets 
its  hands  down,  it  may  be  an  evidence 
of  illness.  But  if  it  is  the  constant 
habit  of  the  child,  we  should  not  con- 
sider it  evidence  of  anything  but  want 
of  activity. 

(7)  If  mixed  each  time  the  chances 
of  accidents  from  souring  are  better 
guarded  against. 

(8)  About  that  of  breast  milk — i.  e., 
ioo°  F. 


Dislike  for  Milk;  a  Possible  Cause  for  Poor 
Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  shall  I  wean  a  baby  of  thirteen 
months  who  refuses  milk  alone  or  with 
oatmeal-water?  His  four  teeth  have  white 
spots  on  them  and  little  pieces  crumble  off. 
Would  lime-water  be  good  for  him?  His 
brother  three  years  old  has  very  poor  teeth, 
caused  (I  think)  from  eating  at  one  year 
by  grandma's  advice  anything  on  the  family 
table.  I  wish  No.  2  to  have  better  teeth  if 
possible.  R. 

Paducah,  Ky, 

There  is  no  way  of  weaning  a  child 
who  does  not  like  to  take  artificial  food 
except  simply  to  wean  him  and  meet 
the  domestic  disturbance  which  for  a 
time  will  ensue.  As  it  may  be  that  the 
child's  dislike  is  only  tor  milk  alone  or 
the  particular  food  it  has  been  getting 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  some 
other  food.  If  this  is  not  taken,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  entrust  the  child 
for  a  few  days  to  some  other  member 
of  your  family — if  there  is  one — who 
will  take  all  care  of  it,  while  you  keep 
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out  of  sight,  so  that  the  child  may  take 
the  food  if  hungry,  and  not  be  always 
tantalized  by  the  sight  of  you. 

The  bad  teeth  of  the  other  child  may 
be  due  to  the  cause  assigned,  i.  e.,  un- 
suitable diet,  causing  such  a  state  of 
digestion  and  nutrition  as  will  destroy 
the  soundness  of  the  various  tooth 
structures.  But  the  cause  may  be 
further  back;  it  may  have  existed  at 
the  time  the  teeth  were  forming  in  the 
gums.  Again,  peculiarities  of  teeth 
are  due  to  hereditary  influences ;  the 
parent's  second  set  may  be  good,  but 
the  first  set  may  have  been  a  counter- 
part of  the  child's.  These  are  interest- 
ing peculiarities,  but  their  discussion  is 
beyond  our  present  limits.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  the  minute  amount  of 
lime  in  lime-water  would  have  any 
marked  value.  It  is  a  useful  drug 
when  the  stomach  is  acid  or  when  the 
stools  are  loose  and  severe. 


Condensed  Replies. 

R.  T.,  Topeka,  Kan. — Treatment 
of  constipation  must  be  divided  into 
dietetic  and  medicinal.  The  dietetic 
embraces  those  measures  which  affect 
digestion,  assimilation  and  nutrition. 
Where  the  mother  or  nurse's  milk  is 
thought  to  have  a  constipating  effect, 
she  should  change  her  mode  of  living. 
Her  diet  should  be  more  varied ;  she 
should  drink  freely  of  milk  and  also 
of  aperient  mineral  waters.  If  her 
stomach  seems  at  all  sensitive  to  fatty 
articles  of  food  and  an  undue  quan- 
tity of  fluids,  she  should  make  use  of 
aperients  freely.  Plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  for  both  mother  and 
child  should  be  particularly  insisted 
upon.    As  to  bathing,  while  highly  de- 


sirable for  the  baby,  it  is  no  less  so 
for  the  mother.  In  the  absence  of 
more  definite  data  on  your  part,  we 
can  only  give  these  general  hints. 

/.  C,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — If  a  child 
sleeps  with  its  mouth  wide  open  and 
the  head  thrown  back,  there  is  en- 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  acute  or 
chronic,  that  interferes  with  natural, 
quiet  breathing  through  the  nose. 

Peoria,  III. — The  first  symptom  of 
mumps  is  apt  to  be  a  soreness  in  the 
neck,  particularly  under  the  ear.  This 
develops  suddenly  and  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  marked  swelling.  The 
lobule  of  the  ear  is  pressed  outward 
by  this  swelling,  which  likewise  ex- 
tends forward  upon  the  cheek.  It  has 
a  firm,  slightly  elastic  feeling.  Move- 
ment of  the  jaw  causes  pain.  There 
is  more  or  less  fever,  not  usually  last- 
ing longer  than  two  days.  The  swell- 
ing subsides  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  day.  The  disease  generally  com- 
mences on  the  left  side,  and  in  a  few 
days  invades  the  right  side.  The  pa- 
rotid gland  is  the  structure  involved 
in  the  inflammation.  If  only  one  side 
is  affected  at  a  given  time,  the  op- 
posite gland  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
subsequent  attack  of  the  disease. 

A  New  Subscriber,  Dover,  Del. — 
We  think  your  plan  of  giving  a  drink 
instead  of  the  breast  will  succeed. 
Thirst,  however,  may  continue  to 
wake  the  child  at  an  inconveniently 
early  hour.  But  as  time  passes  she 
will  sleep  later. 

L.  D.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Apples 
are  usually  to  be  given  cautiously  to 
children  so  young.  It  is  a  fruit  that 
should  be  well  chewed,  and  little  folks 
are  not  as  a  rule  good  and  careful 
chewers.    With  some   persons  they 
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create  no  disturbance,  but  with  many, 
especially  those  with  a  tendency  to 
flatulent  indigestion,  they  are  very 
hard  of  digestion.  If  your  child  has 
for  a  considerable  time  taken  the 
amount  of  fruit  indicated  without  bad 
results,  we  must  assume  that  it  has 
unusual  power  for  digesting  such 
things.  If  fruit  is  given  for  a  laxa- 
tive purpose,  the  problem  is  different ; 
baked  apples  then  become  not  so  much 
an  article  of  nutrition  as  a  medicine. 
On  the  average  a  child  of  two-and-a- 
rialf  years  should  be  restricted  to,  say, 
half  of  a  good-sized  apple,  pared  and 
cored. 

T.,  Salem,  Mass. — When  weaned 
she  ought  to  need  no  more  than  five 
feedings  per  day  at  the  most,  which 
will  fall  somehow  thus:  On  waking, 
say  6  A.  M.,  9 130  to  10,  1  to  2,  5,  and 
bedtime.  If  the  meals  are  large,  the 
last  two  may  be  consolidated.  The 
amount  at  a  feeding  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  amounts  which  the 
child  has  been  getting.  It  may  be  8 
ounces  (a  half  pint),  or  it  may  be 
more  (10  to  12  ounces).  If  pure  milk 
can  be  taken,  8  ounces  will  be  quite 
enough.  But  it  is  probable  that  at 
first  the  child  will  do  better  if  the 
food  contains  two-thirds  milk  and  one- 
third  barley  water.  In  that  case,  if  she 
seems  to  demand  it,  the  amount  may 
be  increased. 

P.  S.  A.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.—In  the 
mildest  form  of  chilblains  there  is 
slight  swelling,  tenderness,  and  itch- 
ing, all  of  which  may  become  ex- 
tremely annoying,  or  there  may  be  a 
larger  amount  of  swelling.  The  part 
is  red  or  blue,  and  at  times  the  itch- 
ing is  almost  intolerable.  In  more 
severe  cases  they  have  the  appearance 


and  characteristics  of  other  frostbites. 
Blisters  appear,  which  rupture  and 
leave  a  painful  sore  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  This  condition  is  known 
as  broken  chilblains.  Your  child 
ought  to  be  carefully  protected  by 
warm  clothing,  etc. 

M.,  Springfield,  O. — You  seem  to 
have  a  great  dread  lest  your  child 
should  attempt  to  walk  too  soon,  for 
fear  of  making  it  "bow-legged." 
Now,  this  fear  is  groundless ;  the  child 
begins  to  walk  when  it  feels  it  has 
sufficient  strength  in  its  legs  to  sup- 
port its  body,  and  nature's  prompt- 
ings in  these  matters  are  far  safer  to 
follow  than  any  theoretical  reasonings 
we  may  formulate.  Nature  makes  no 
mistakes ;  art  often  errs.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  matter  from  striv- 
ing to  force  a  child  to  walk  before 
it  seems  inclined  to  try. 

T.  H.,  Montgomery,  Ala. — The  only 
fruit  we  think  well  of  at  15  months 
is  orange  juice,  which  is  laxative.  A 
little  later,  however,  say  at  18  months, 
if  the  teeth  are  as  forward  as  the 
average,  quite  a  little  change  may  be 
permitted.  Milk  and  gruel  will  be 
the  mainstay,  the  cream  and  gruel  be- 
ing diminished  and  the  milk  increased, 
if  there  is  no  constipation,  but  con- 
tinued if  it  is  still  troublesome.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  (12  to  2  o'clock)  a 
"dinner"  can  be  given,  which  will  con- 
sist of  scraped  beef  or  button  in  small 
quantity,  not  more  at  this  age  than 
would  fill  the  bowl  of  a  tablespoon, 
or  an  egg,  or  some  good  broth  of 
beef,  mutton  or  chicken,  with  rice  or 
barley,  cooked  until  thoroughly  soft. 
These  various  things  can  be  changed 
from  day  to  day ;  every  day  the  bread 
or  biscuit,  with  butter.    The  dessert 
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at  this  age  may  be  baked  apple  or 
stewed  prunes,  sifted,  to  get  rid  of 
skins  and  harsh  parts.  Note  that  their 
value  is  often  more  than  offset  by  the 
sugar  that  is  put  into  them.  A  sweet 
apple  needs  no  sugar,  nor  do  prunes. 

Anxious  Mother,  Spokane,  Wash. — 
The  child  is  small  and  rather  back- 
ward in  teething.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
try  to  " force"  the  child  to  eat,  but  you 
must  try  to  coax  her  most  assiduously. 
We  do  not  know  why  you  have  not 
given  the  child  cow's  milk  as  a  food, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  cow's  milk 
and  barley  water,  2  parts  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter,  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  prove  nourishing  than  what  you 
now  are  giving.  Mellin's  Food,  if 
the  child  likes  it,  may  be  tried  in  ad- 
dition to  the  milk.  The  proportion 
will  be  fixed  by  your  physician. 

L.,  Denver,  Col. — The  usual  dura- 
tion of  acute  tonsilitis  is  from  six  or 
eight  to  twelve  days,  dependent  upon 
the  severity  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  suppuration  (formation  of  an 
abscess)  takes  place,  or  it  ends  in  reso- 
lution— i.  e.,  the  tonsils  gradually 
shrink.  Suppuration  is  usually  an- 
nounced by  a  chill  or  rigors. 

A.  F.j  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  and  the  cry  are 
the  two  sentinels  of  nature  giving 
warning  of  what  takes  place  within 
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the  frail  organism.  Before  the  de- 
velopment of  speech,  which,  in  some 
children,  does  not  take  place  until  they 
have  well  passed  the  period  of  denti- 
tion, and  in  all  until  many  months 
have  passed,  these  are  the  only  chan- 
nels by  which  their  wants  are  made 
known.  Hence  a  study  of  facial  ex- 
pression well  deserves  a  careful  con- 
sideration from  all  who  would  learn 
to  interpret  the  hidden  life  of  a  child. 

G.  L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Any 
soft,  thin  fabric  of  sufficient  strength 
will  do  for  a  poultice  cloth.  Of  late 
years  the  porous  materials  known  as 
cheese  cloth  and  butter  cloth  have  in 
great  degree  displaced  others.  They 
are  very  suitable  to  the  purpose  and 
so  very  cheap  that  they  may  be  thrown 
away  without  thought.  Bags  of  these 
into  which  the  poultice  mass  is  filled 
when  ready  and  the  open  side  stitched 
up,  or  a  suitable  piece  of  the  stuff  may 
be  laid  upon  a  hot  plate  and  the  mass 
spread,  one-half  inch  thick  or  more, 
the  edges  turned  over  and  stitched  to- 
gether if  they  do  not  remain  in  place 
without.  The  poultice  should  be 
always  large  enough  to  considerably 
more  than  cover  the  surface  to  be 
acted  upon;  a  boil,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing a  reddened  surface  two  and  one- 
half  inches  across  will  require  a  poul- 
tice four  inches  square  at  least. 
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The   Future  of  Girl  Babies 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
now  in  Babyhood  of  the  immovable 
stupidity  of  many  mothers  in  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  children  has  reach- 
ed a  stage  when  we  may  ask  our- 
selves, "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
mothers  should  be  so  totally  unfitted 
to  their  task  of  bringing  up  children 
as  a  recent  corresoondent  reminds  us 
that  they  are.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
"thev  do  not  read  books,  and  would 
not  believe  them  against  some  old 
nurse's  tale  if  they  did."  It  is  simply 
disastrous  to  the  mental  and  physical 
well-being  of  coming  generations  that 
so  many  mothers  should  be  too  weak- 
minded  to  know  that  it  is  an  im- 
perative duty,  first,  to  obtain  sound  in- 
formation as  to  the  right  way  of  bring- 
ing up  children,  and,  second,  to  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  apply  it. 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things?  Is  there  no  cure  already 
discovered  for  stupidity?  There  is 
one,  a  very  certain  and  an  indispens- 
able one — it  is  education.  The  only 
way  to  enable  mothefs  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  neighbors,  and  to  make 
them  capable  of  assimilating  what  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  nurture  of 
children,  is  to  give  them  minds  ca- 
pable of  taking  in  scientific  conclu- 
clusions,  and  the  grounds  for  them, 
and  the  necessary  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  But  such  minds 
can  only  be  got  by  a  thorough  and 
severe  process  of  education,  begun  at 
an  early  date  and  continued  to  well  ad- 
vanced vears. 


The  education  which  is  frequently 
thought  good  enough  for  girls — mod- 
ern languages  and  a  little  history  and 
literature — does  not  constitute  any 
education  at  all,  in  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word.  Those  subjects  are  a 
pleasing  superstructure  if  they  are 
added  to  a  good  basis  of  thorough 
training,  but  they  are  a  very  frail  and 
shaky  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  the  thinking  powers  necessary  to 
right  living.  No  woman  is  fitted  to 
conduct  her  own  life,  much  less  to 
rule  the  lives  of  others,  if  she  has  not 
had  a  rigid  training  in  those  ways  of 
thinking  which  constitute  science ;  and 
that,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  had  with- 
out a  good  preliminary  drill  in  mathe- 
matics. Unless  a  girl  is  well  ground- 
ed in  both  mathematics  and  science, 
she  cannot  be  considered  to  be  edu- 
cated at  all.  Other  subjects  are  for 
the  most  part  mere  information, 
which  may  be  plastered  on ;  but 
science  and  mathematics  she  can  ab- 
solutely not  know  anything  about 
without  having  her  mental  powers 
drawn  out  and  hardened  and  tough- 
ened until  they  are  in  a  fit  condition 
to  grapple  with  the  hard  problems  of 
living. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  Very 
little  can  be  done  for  those  who  are 
alreadv  mothers.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  immovable  as  stupidity 
when  it  is  once  thoroughly  ingrained. 
It  does  not  even  do  much  good  to 
preach  to  bad  mothers  in  Babyhood; 
for,  as  another  of  your  correspond- 
ents has  pointed  out,  the  bad  moth- 
ers do  not  read  Babyhood.  But  there 
is  a  large  army  of  school  girls  in  the 
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country  who  are  just  now  engaged  in 
choosing,  or  in  having  chosen  for 
them,  their  course  of  study  for  an- 
other year.  In  countless  cases  their 
mothers  will  think  it  would  be  nice 
for  them  to  have  a  little  more  time 
for  their  French,  and  not  to  be  so 
much  bothered  with  their  algebra ;  and 
so,  if  the  school  is  a  private  school, 
algebra  will  be  dropped  entirely,  and 
only  "soft  electives,"  as  they  are  called 
at  Harvard,  will  be  chosen  for  the 
whole  future  course  of  study.  In  many 
cases  the  girl  has  just  reached  the 
point  where  she  must  decide  whether 
she  will  go  to  college  or  not.  Perhaps 
the  mother  thinks  that  a  college  edu- 
cation is  not  very  necessary  for  a  girl, 
and  decides  that  it  will  be  much  bet- 
ter to  send  her  daughter  for  a  year  or 
so  to  Madame  So-andSo's  expensive 
establishment.  It  is  true  that  the  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  are  not  the  mothers 
of  these  girls,  but  they  may  be  their 
sisters  or  their  cousins,  or  at  least 
their  neighbors,  and  thev  mav  be  able 
to  have,  if  they  care  tu  use  it,  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  the  decision.  At 
least,  they  can  register  a  faithful  vow 
that  their  own  baby  girls,  when  they 
grow  up,  shall  not  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  incompetent  mothers. 

The  great  battle  to  secure  for  wo- 
men the  possibility  of  a  college  educa- 
tion has  been  fought  and  won.  There 


is  now  no  opposition  to  be  overcome, 
.and  no  obloquy  to  be  lived  down,  if 
a  girl  wishes  to  be  as  well  educated 
as  her  brothers.  But  that  other  long 
and  wearisome  contest  with  the  moth- 
ers, who  think  that,  because  they  have 
got  through  without  training,  their 
daughters  can  do  the  same,  is  still  on 
our  hands.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  these  foolish  mothers  will  not 
die  out  in  the  end. 

Opinion%  changes  with  regard  to 
women  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It 
is  not  fifty  years  since  there  was  no 
high  school  for  the  women  of  Bos- 
ton, even,  to  attend ;  and  now,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  there  are  three  times  as 
many  girls  as  boys  in  the  whole  coun- 
try who  graduate  at  high  schools.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
there  will  be  many  mothers  who  can 
give  their  children  such  a  splendid  be- 
ginning of  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  de- 
scribes in  her  book  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion. Meantime,  to  repeat  the  words 
of  your  correspondent,  "L,"  let  us 
"strengthen  our  faith  with  a  contem- 
plation of  the  glories  that  lie  in  wait 
for  humanity  when  it  learns  that  no- 
where would  scientific  training  pro- 
duce such  glorious  results  as  when  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  hand  of  the 
mothers  of  the  race."  F.  O. 
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Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


WIRE  FENDER. 

The  prevalence  of  such  accidents  as 
related  in  Babyhood  some  time  ago 
must  convince  any  one  that  an  open 
wood  fire  is  dangerous,' unless  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  are  remarkably 
well  trained.  In  my  own  nursery  is 
an  open  fire-place,  where  "the  blaze  of 
two  sticks"  makes  the  room  warm  and 
cheery  whenever  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  At  first  I 
had  an  ordinary  low  brass  fender,  in- 
structing the  children  very  particularly 
not  to  venture  too  near.  One  evening 
I  undressed  baby,  and,  after  wanning 
his  little  toes,  took  him  into  the  cham- 
ber leading  out  of  the  nursery  to  "put 
him  in  his  little  bed."  On  returning  I 
found  his  little  white  dress  a  mass  of 
cinders  on  the  floor,  having  ignited 
from  a  coal  which  had  snapped  over 
the  low  fender.  The  woollen  rug  was 
still  smouldering.  I  thought,  "It  might 
have  been  baby  himself ;"  and  I  sat 
down  and  studied  the  case  over  very 
carefully.  I  saw  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  leave  baby  alone  a  moment,  and 
that  also  he  could  easily  move  the  fen- 
der. I  made  careful  measurements, 
and  had  a  fender  made  of  closely- 
woven  wire.  This  fender  is  four  feet 
high,  and  one-and-a-half  feet  deep.  It 
is  wide  enough  to  cover  the  fireplace 
and  the  tile  border  extending  to  the 
woodwork  on  each  side.  It  has  a  brass 
capping,  and  has  iron  rods  at  intervals 
inside  to  give  support  to  the  wire.  A 
little  ring  of  brass  is  placed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  fender  on  each  side, 
and  a  small  hook  fastened  into  the 
woodwork  at  these  points  secures  the 


fender  so  that  it  is  absolutely  immov- 
able by  the  children,  but  easily  de- 
tached by  the  house-maid  when  fires 
are  to  be  laid.  The  fire  can  be  replen- 
ished over  the  top  of  the  fender.  R. 

A  MEASURING  POLE. 

Among  the  countless  devices  for  the 
children  already  mentioned  in  Baby- 
hood, I  do  not  remember  noticing  any 
reference  to  a  "measuring  pole."  I 
have  found  mine  so  interesting  that  I 
hope  that  every  reader  will  immedi- 
ately have  one  made,  or  at  least  make 
use  of  the  idea  on  the  nursery  wood- 
work. Have  the  carpenter  select  a 
piece  of  clear  pine  six  feet  long,  one 
inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches 
wide  :  add  a  screw-eye  to  hang  it  out 
of  the  way  of  any  curious  knife,  and 
measure  and  mark  it  off  into  feet,  with 
short,  clear  lines  on  one  side — the  right 
is  preferable — leaving  the  face  free  for 
pencil-notes.  Your  professional  nurse 
can  give  you  all  necessary  details  from 
her  book  of  reference,  and  you  can 
measure  off  Baby's  height  at  birth, 
adding  the  weight,  or  any  other  details 
which,  in  your  judgment,  may  interest 
him  when  he  is  able  to  appreciate 
mother's  thoughtful  care.  As  soon  as 
Baby  is  strong  enough  to  stand  up  to 
be  measured  you  can  assign  one  parti- 
cular corner  of  the  play-room  or  nur- 
sery where  the  pole  can  hang,  and 
where  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  ob- 
servations may  take  place. 

It  is  well  to  measure  always  in  the 
stocking  feet,  because  the  first  records 
were  made  in  that  fashion,  and  also 
remember  to  add  the  increased  weight, 
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not,  however,  secured  after  a  hearty 
dinner.  As  the  years  roll  away  these 
individual  poles  record  a  valuable  table 
of  information,  not  only  to  the  home 
circle,  but  to  the  family  physician  and 
the  patient,  untiring  scientist.  I. 


MEDICINE  POCKET. 

This  useful  household  article  (of 
my  own  invention)  is  made  of  linen 


or  cretonne,  the  edges  bound  with  col- 
ored braid,  the  back  lined  with  canvas 
or  cheap  ticking  to  strengthen,  and 
hung  by  small  brass  rings  as  in  il- 
lustration. The  back  is  twenty-five 
inches  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth. 
The  strips  for  the  pockets  thirty-two 
inches  long,  to  be  laid  in  box-plaits, 
and  stitched  to  the  back  as  marked.  I 
hope  this  may  be  a  help  to  Babyhood's 
readers.  R.  S. 


Children  in  Germany  as  Compared  with 

Our  Own 


The  bow-legged  children  of  Ger- 
many excite  one's  sympathy,  whether 
seen  in  crowded  city  or  streets,  or 
grouped  by  country  road-ways  while 
their  mothers  are  working  in  fields 
near  by.  What  causes  this  trouble? 
It  seems  almost  like  an  infectious  dis- 
ease running  through  all  communities 
and  passing  over  few  families  of  the 
poor.  In  later  life  the  limbs  usually 
straighten;  but  just  at  the  period  of 
early  childhood,  when  even  neglected 
children  are  attractive  to  all  mother 
hearts,  these  poor  little  specimens  of 
curved  limbs  distress  one.  Among 
the  more  favored  classes  this  difficulty 
is  seldom  found,  and  it  seems  one  of 
the  special  inflictions  of  the  poor.  Is 
it  the  result  of  disobedience  to  hy- 


gienic laws,  the  lack  of  proper  nour- 
ishing food,  or  does  it  come  from  ex- 
ternal causes? 

We  doubt  if  the  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica appreciate  fully  their  indebtedness 
to  an  educator  like  Babyhood;  and 
when  one  contrasts  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  children  in  these  old  coun- 
tries and  our  own,  one  is  astonished 
at  the  advances  we  have  made,  thanks 
to  the  noble  women  who  spend  their 
lives  in  awakening  and  instructing 
those  about  them.  There  must  be  a 
great  element  of  encouragement  to 
these  workers  when  they  note  the  ad- 
vance in  right  living  among  the  moth- 
ers of  this  generation.  The  goal 
placed  before  us  is  not  yet  reached; 
but  we  are  in  the  race,  while  the  na- 
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tions  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  seem 
still  to  sit  in  darkness. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany  the 
manner  of  carrying  young  infants  is 
said  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  bow- 
legged  problem.  In  a  very  voluminous 
cape,  which  the  mother  fastens  about 
her  neck  the  child  is  enveloped  and 
bound  tightly  to  her  side,  giving  it  no 
opportunity  to  stretch  its  little  legs  or 
strengthen  them  by  exercise.  Then 
there  are  in  most  families  of  this 
class  so  many  babies  that  they  are 
put  upon  their  feet  and  made  to 
walk  before  reaching  a  suitable 
age.  In  the  large  cities  every 
one  requiring  a  baby  carriage 
must  obtain  a  license  for  the  same. 
A  young  American  mother  living  in 
Berlin,  recently  gave  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  tedious,  red  tape  operation 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  go  through 
in  order  to  secure  this  valuable  paper. 
Having  obtained  it,  the  nurse-maid 
must  always  carry  this  document  to 
show  upon  application  to  the  vigilant 
police.  And  no  one  can  get  a  license 
for  a  child  over  two  years  old  to  use  a 
carriage.  But,  having  reached  this 
mature  age,  German  children  must 
walk;  and  who  can  wonder  at  these 
crooked  legs? 

As  too  often  with  us,  the  childhood 
of  the  poor  is  robbed  of  brightness, 
and  the  little  care-worn  faces  of  girls 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  years  old  appeal 


to  one.  They  are  usually  in  charge 
of  several  younger  babies,  and  one  is 
impressed  with  their  generally  tidy  ap- 
pearance; although  with  hair  combed 
smooth  from  their  faces,  braided  and 
twisted  in  a  close  knot,  cheap  ear- 
rings, and  the  inevitable  knitting,  they 
seem  more  like  miniature  old  women 
than  happy  young  children.  As  soon 
as  a  baby  can  hold  and  guide  the  five 
needles,  which  is  such  a  mysterious 
process  to  us,  she  is  taught  to  knit, 
and  never  does  she  really  lay  down  her 
needles  until  she  gives  up  life  itself. 
The  heroines  of  Germany  wield  these 
implements  as  skilfully  as  its  heroes 
brandish  swords.  Old  King  Frederick 
William  I.  insisted  upon  this  method 
of  industry,  and  Carlyle  gives  an  amus- 
ing picture  of  him  going  through  the 
markets  of  Berlin,  administering  cor- 
poral punishment  by  means  of  his  cane 
upon  the  unlucky  Fisch-Frauen  or 
others  whom  he  found  not  engaged  in 
knitting  during  their  leisure  moments. 
It  certainly  seems  as  though  none  but 
a  centipede  could  make  use  of  all  the 
stockings  these  indefatigable  knitters 
•provide;  and  while  advocating  meth- 
ods of  industry,  believing  it  wise  to 
train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  give  no 
time  for  babyhood,  and  turn  these 
little  ones  into  knitting  old  women  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  enter  life. 

L.H. 
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A  Word  for  the  Timid  Baby 


I  don't  know  whether  you  and  the 
readers  of  Babyhood  are  tired  of  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  putting 
Baby  to  sleep,  but  as  there  rises  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  my  imagination  the 
vision  of  a  host  of  foolish  mothers 
laying  poor  little  forlorn  babies  of  a 
totally  different  temperament  from 
that  recently  described  down  to  go  to 
sleep  by  themselves  in  the  dark,  hard- 
ening their  hearts  against  their  cry- 
ing, under  the  impression  that  it  is 
"all  temper"  and  they  must  be  firm,  I 
feel  irresistibly  impelled,  in  the  inter- 
est of  infantile  humanity,  to  add  my 
word  on  the  subject. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  mother 
whose  placid,  comfortable  baby  readi- 
ly allows  itself  to  be  trained  to  the 
habit  of  lying  down  in  its  crib  and  go- 
ing to  sleep  by  itself,  but  there  is  an- 
other sort  of  baby,  for  whom  such  a 
course  would,  I  maintain,  be  "cruel" 
and  mischievous.  I  know  if  I  had  at- 
tempted such  a  thing  with  my  baby,  if 
she  had  not  cried  herself  into  a  fit  the 
first  night  there  would  have  been  such 
a  nightly  terror,  excitement  and  ex- 
haustion as  must  have  seriously  in- 
jured her.  She  is  a  healthy  baby,  but 
of  a  rather  nervous,  excitable  and 
clinging  disposition,  inclined  to  be 
timid  and  objecting  very  much  to  be- 
ing left  alone,  even  by  daylight.  I 
never  tried  her  by  night,  remembering 
my  own  childish  feelings. 

As  long  as  I  can  recollect  I  have 
had  what  I  feel  sure  is  an  innate,  not 
an  inculcated,  horror  of  darkness.  I 
can  well  remember  my  horror,  at  wak- 
ing up  and  finding  myself   alone  at 


night,  or  being  sent  on  an  errand  into 
a  certain  dark  upper  passage;  and  to 
this  day  it  is  an  effort  for  me  to  go  up- 
stairs alone  in  the  evening,  and  sleep- 
ing alone  is  a  disagreeable  experi- 
ence. I  am  sure,  if  I  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  dark  to  go  to  sleep,  before 
I  was  old  enough  to  exercise  any  rea- 
son or  even  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, I — well !  I  should  not  be  writ- 
ing this  communication  to  Babyhood 
now.  Perhaps  the  perfectly  normal 
child  would  not  have  such  feelings, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  children 
have,  and  I  beg  some  consideration 
for  such  until  they  learn  a  little  reason 
and  self-control. 

Of  the  tender  recollections  of 
"mothers' "  lullabies  and  the  fruit 
that  may  spring  from  them  I  will  not 
speak,  though  such  considerations 
have  the  greatest  weight  with  myself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  leaving 
alone,  especially  in  the  dark,  that  I 
contend  against  for  some  children. 
Rocking  is  another  thing  and  purely  a 
matter  of  habit,  I  am  ready  to  admit; 
but,  as  rocking  is  my  own  custom,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  ,  adding  a  few 
words  in  self-defense,  since  I  do  not 
like  quietly  to  take  my  seat,  without 
protest,  in  the  ranks  of  the  weak- 
minded  mothers,  when  I  don't  consid- 
er myself  to  belong  there.  All  my 
baby's  life  of  sixteen  months  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  rocking  her  to 
sleep.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever 
found  in  it  the  ecstatic  delight  of 
which  some  people  speak,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  a  burden.  In  fact,  it 
is  just  about  the  easiest  task  I  have  to 
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perform  for  the  child.  I  am  on  my 
feet  most  of  the  day  and  am  tired  by 
the  time  night  comes,  and  I  find  sit- 
ting quietly,  jogging  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  sometimes  dozing  a  little,  a 
real  rest,  which  sends  me  down  fresh 
for  the  evening.  If  I  am  not  sleepy  1 
turn  the  time  to  account  by  planning 
work  or  letters;  and  l  am  sure  many 
of  my  performances  have  been  much 
better  executed  for  having  been  lei- 
surely planned  the  night  before  in  this 
way.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
so  occupied  would  seldom,  I  think,  be 
better  employed ;  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  wager  a  small  sum  that  the 
anti-rocking  mother  often  spends 
double  the  time  in  some  equally  use- 
less task — for  instance,  making  fine 
clothing  for  Baby  which  can  serve  no 
possible  purpose  but  the  gratification 
of  her  own  vanity.  That  is  the  point 
at  which  I  should  like  to  see  mothers 
begin  to  economize  time  and  strength. 
As  for  my  husband,  Baby  is  some- 
times tucked  up  before  he  gets  home 
from  business,  and  when  she  is  not  he 
is  quite  capable  of  entertaining  him- 
self a  little  while,  and  if  I  did  not  stay 
with  his  beloved  little  daughter  he 
would  certainly  do  so  himself.  He 


has  quite  enough  of  my  society  after- 
wards, for,  as  a  rule,  Baby  sleeps  all 
the  evening  soundly,  and  when  she 
wakes  for  her  last  meal  goes  to  sleep 
again  in  her  crib,  without  any  rock- 
ing. She  is  perfectly  amenable  to 
necessary  rules  and  regulations,  and  I 
cannot  seet  that  she  or  anybody  else 
has  been  injured  physically  or  morally 
by  the  practice.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  there  being  so  many  unavoidable 
calls  for  self-denial,  while  I  give  all 
due  credit  to  the  other  style  of  mother 
for  her  noble  self-abnegation  I  can  see 
no  necessity  for  obliging  either  Baby 
or  myself  to  forego  our  comfortable 
by-by.  I  have  no  intention  of  contin- 
uing the  custom  five  or  six  years.  I 
expect  that,  with  a  little  management, 
she  will  gradually  outgrow  it,  as  she 
has  other  baby  habits. 

In  conclusion,  lest  I  should  be  set 
down  as  a  hopeless  "old  fogy"  in 
young  form,  let  me  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  Babyhood  and  its  effort  to 
lead  the  mothers  of  the  day  to  look 
upon  their  children  in  what  somebody 
has  called  "a  professional  light" — a 
light  which  must  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

E. 
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"Her  That  Is  With  Child" 


That  Babyhood's  many  contributors 
have  maintained  on  this  subject  an  al- 
most unbroken  silence,  none  know- 
better  than  the  writer,  and  it  is  from  a 
feeling  of  necessity  that  the  silence  is 
now  broken  by  one  not  learned  in  the 
language  of  the  school,  and  yet  with 
thoughts  that  crowd  for  utterance. 
That  the  well-being  of  the  little  ones, 
as  well  as  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
mother,  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
life  the  latter  leads,  none  will  deny,  nor 
will  it  be  claimed  that  instinct  teaches 
all  that  might  advantageously  be 
known  on  the  subject. 

Advocating  no  theories,  and  recom- 
mending no  system  of  "diet,"  there  are 
still  a  few  common-sense  rules,  the 
careful  observance  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  result  to  the  advantage  of  both 
mother  and  child. 

Pregnancy  may  be  a  "condition  of 
health,"  but  unfortunately  there  are 
few  mothers  who  find  it  so.  To  many 
it  is  from  first  to  last  a  period  of  great 
discomfort.  Admitting  that  it  should, 
not  be  so,  the  stubborn  fact  remains — 
it  is  so ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  be- 
hooves all  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Nor 
does  "making  the  best  of  it"  mean  sit- 
ting calmly  down  to  endure,  letting  the 
discomfort  take  complete  possession  of 
mind  as  well  as  body.  Even  pain  can 
be  cheerfully  borne  and  grow  lighter 
in  the  bearing.  A  fellow-passenger  on 
an  ocean  steamer  once  insisted  that  the 
remedy  against  seasickness  lay  in 
"keeping  willing,"  and  certainly  many 
of  the  ills  of  this  time  can  be  risen 
above  if  one   only   keeps  ''willing." 


Making  the  most  of  every  circumstance 
that  will  afford  either  physical  or  men- 
tal rest  and  change,  is  a  duty.  Daily 
duties  may  demand  much  of  time  and 
strength  ;  but  now,  as  at  no  other  time, 
"all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  Make  every  day  yield  some 
time  for  rest  and  recreation.  Is  it  not 
better  to  sacrifice  something  else  rather 
than  suffer  defeat  at  this  point?  Bet- 
ter be  satisfied  with  a  less  elaborate 
outfit  for  the  little  one ;  taking  the  time 
that  the  extra  stitches  would  have  re- 
quired for  exercise  or  quiet  rest.  The 
sequel  will  prove  the  hours  to  have 
been  well  and  wisely  used. 

If  the  hands  are  filled  with  tasks 
and  there  is  no  one  standing  ready  to 
pick  up  what  they  let  fall,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  rested  hands  can 
accomplish  much  more  in  the  same 
time  than  these  same  hands  tired  and 
weary.  One  point  to  be  insisted  upon 
is  this — lie  down  every  day  for  one  full 
hour.  Begin  this  in  the  earliest 
months  and  continue  it  until  the  end. 
Tf.  unable  to  sleep  in  the  daytime,  lie 
down  all  the  same,  and  with  closed 
eyes  and  idle  brain,  rest.  This  hour 
of  rest  will  pay  now  for  the  sacrifice 
made  to  obtain  it,  in  increased  comfort 
of  body  and  happier  frame  of  mind ;  in 
the  coming  months,  in  the  more  rest- 
ful, comfortable  baby. 

It  may  be  hard  and  seemingly  im- 
possible to  take  this  hour  from  daily 
tasks ;  but  a  determination  to  do  so 
will  help  to  find  the  place  where  it  can 
be  spared.  There  will  never  come  a 
time  when  in  looking  back  upon  these 
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hours  spent  in  resting,  they  will  be 
counted  as  wasted.  The  child  born  of 
the  woman  who  has  been  rested  and 
happy  has  every  advantage  over  the 
little  one  whose  mother  was  too  tired 
to  enjoy  anything,  and  in  consequence 
often  impatient  and  fretted. 

Side  by  side  with  the  subject  of  rest, 
stands  that  of  exercise.  Again  the 
daily  tasks  rise  up  to  interfere.  But 
every  day  should  afford  some  pleasant 
and  entertaining  outdoor  exercise. 
There  are  many  women  so  situated 
that,  by  the  time  the  necessary  work  is 
done,  they  are  too  tired  for  further  ex- 
ertions. But,  after  all,  there  are  not 
many  who  could  not  get  a  few  mo- 
ments out-of-doors.  Nor  should  this 
"outing"  be  stopped  too  soon ;  unless 
in  special  cases,  subject  to  a  physician's 
advice,  it  cannot  be  kept  up  too  long. 
Is  it  not  true  that  American  women, 
even  in  health,  do  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  exercise?  How  many  of 
them  exercise  regularly  and  system- 
atically? The  necessary  exertions  in- 
volved in  keeping  house  are  supposed 
to  afford  all  that  is  necessary.  This  is 
a  mistake  at  all  times,  a  grievous  one 
now. 

Then  as  to  diet.  If  the  "fruit  diet" 
in*  full  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  one's 
rule  in  life,  certainly  it  is  desirable  that 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  taken. 
The  false  notion  of.  "eating  for  two" 
can  but  increase  discomfort.  The 
stomach  can  digest  for  but  one,  and 
all  the  ills  of  an  overtaxed  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow.  Certainly  it  is  bet- 
ter to  eat  nourishing,  rather  than  rich 


food,  and  often,  rather  than  much  at  a 
time.  Is  it  not  said  that  American 
women  are  always  underfed?  It 
should  not  be  so  at  this  period ;  but 
five  easily  digested  meals  are  far  better 
than  three  heavy  ones.  It  is  well  to 
eat  regularly  of  wholesome  food  and  to 
pay  no  attention  to  "longings."  They 
will  rarely  give  any  trouble  if  they  are 
not  encouraged.  Let  the  daily  life  be 
that  of  a  wholly  responsible  normal 
being,  not  that  of  one  swayed  by  every 
fancy  and  strange  notion  that  may 
arise. 

Let  all  unpleasant  sights  and  sounds 
be  even  more  carefully  avoided  than  at 
other  times  ;  but  should  something  dis- 
agreeable or  repulsive  surprise  or 
shock,  don't  allow  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  it — dismiss  it  at  once  and  forever. 
Above  all,  don't  anticipate  evil  results. 

Last  of  all,  and  this  point  is  ap- 
proached with  all  delicacy,  don't  be 
ashamed  of  the  condition.  What  of 
shame  is  there  in  it  ?  Undoubtedly  all 
needless  publicity  is  to  be  avoided. 
There  is  a  medium  between  the  woman 
who  by  her  own  unseemly  conduct 
makes  herself  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, and  the  one  who,  from  feelings 
of  false  modesty,  shuts  herself  up  in 
her  home,  thus  depriving  herself  of 
the  much  needed  exercise  and  change 
of  scene.  Is  it  not  well  to  seek  that 
medium  ? 

That  which  has  been  written  is  in  it- 
self only  suggestive ;  but  if  it  awakens 
in  every  mother's  heart  the  desire  to  do 
the  very  best  possible  for  herself  and 
her  unborn  child,  it  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  W. 
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The  Mother's  Parliament 


THE  VAGARIES  OF  THUMB-SUCKING. 

When  my  little  girl  was  weaned  her 
great  source  of  comfort  was  to  put  her 
thumb  into  her  month  between  each 
teaspoonful,  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression her  thumb  was  the  nipple;  in 
this  way  she  became  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled to  the  change.  I  thought  at  first, 
while  the  weaning  was  going  on.  if 
the  thumb  was  such  a  comfort  it  was 
a  matter  of  congratulation,  but  as  time 
went  on  it  rather  distressed  me,  for 
the  little  thumb  was  getting  very  much 
swollen.  From  the  time  of  her  birth 
she  has  sucked  her  thumb;  when  she 
was  about  six  weeks  old  I  decided  to 
break  her  of  the  habit.  I  tried  binding 
linen  round  the  thumb  and  tying  it 
round  the  wrist,  but  I  did  not  make  a 
success  of  it,  even  when  it  was  sewed 
as  tightly  as  I  dared  ;  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  for  her  to  get  it  off. 
I  would  listen  to  the  baby  crying  five, 
ten.  even  fifteen  minutes,  and  finally, 
when  the  crying  stopped,  would  con- 
gratulate myself,  thinking  I  had  at 
last  succeeded,  and  going  to  investi- 
gate would  find  that  Miss  Baby  had 
finally  worked  the  little  thumb  out. 
and  there  she  would  be  fast  asleep,  but 
with  the  small  offender  in  her  mouth, 
and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb  her  : 
and  the  next  time  there  would  be  an- 
other struggle,  but  baby  was  always 
victorious. 

She  seemed  a  hopeless  case,  and  I 
abandoned  any  further  efforts  at  that 
time :  but  this  fall  I  felt  something 
must  be  done.  I  had  fluid  extract  of 
quassia  recommended  to  me  as  being 


intensely  bitter  and  perfectly  harm- 
less, acting,  it  she  got  a  sufficient 
amount  to  have  any  effect,  as  a  tonic. 
We  had  quite  a  trying  time  with  Baby. 
I  made  a  mistake  by  putting  the  quas- 
sia on  for  the  first  time  just  before  her 
meal,  and  the  poor  little  darling  got 
the  taste  into  her  mouth  and  thought 
it  was  the  teaspoon,  not  the  thumb,  so 
would  not  touch  her  milk,  though  she 
always  has  a  fine  appetite.  I  tried 
forcing  the  milk  down,  first  trying  to 
wash  out  her  mouth  with  water,  but 
she  resented  everything,  kicking  and 
screaming  and  putting  the  thumb  in, 
and  got  herself  into  such  a  condition 
it  seemed  hopeless  that  she  should 
take  her  food.  I  deplored  my  stupid- 
ty,  but  finally  thought  of  sugar,  which 
she  tasted  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
That  was  given  from  the  offending 
teaspoon,  and,  liking  the  taste  of  that, 
she  then  took  her  milk  nicely.  The 
rest  of  the  day  her  faces  were  quite 
pathetic,  as  the  thumb  would  be  put 
in  and  then  taken  out  with  the  most 
piteous  expression  of  surprise  and  dis- 
gust. \\ lien  she  went  to  bed  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  but  as  she  was  very 
sleepy  it  did  not  take  long.  I  kept  the 
quassia  up  conscientiously,  but  in 
about  two  days  it  ceased  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  She  found  she  could 
suck  it  off,  and  though  we  w-ere  very 
vigilant  and  constantly  replaced  it,  she 
sucked  the  thumb  as  much  as  ever ;  in 
fact,  I  really  think  more,  as  she  con- 
stantly had  an  incentive  in  trying  to 
get  that  quassia  off  I  saw  it  was  no 
use ;   I  must  resort   to   some  other 
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means.  I  then  tried  bags  two  or  three 
times  the  size  of  the  hands,  so  that  she 
would  be  in  no  way  cramped.  I 
sewed  them  on  to  the  night-dress,  and 
in  fact  I  have  had  to  have  bags  put  on 
all  her  dresses,  for  I  find  that  if  I  tie 
a  bag  on  instead  of  sewing  it,  she  gets 
it  off.  She  can  handle  her  playthings 
with  her  enclosed  hand,  though  awk- 
wardly ;  but  she  isn't  by  any  manner 
of  means  cured,  for  in  the  transition 
stages  of  dressing,  the  instant  she  gets 
an  opportunity,  in  goes  the  thumb.  I 
think  one  reason  she  is  so  wedded  to  it 
is  because  she  is  teething,  but  I  intend 
to  persist  until  I  cure  her.  D. 


THE    SUPPOSED    DANGERS    OF  PRE- 
COCIOUSNESS. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  writer  on 
precociousness  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  to  take  all  books  away 
from  her  four-year-old  nephew,  and 
let  him  forget  how  to  read  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  the  first  six  years  of  his 
life  a  child  should  be  a  little  animal,  as 
healthy  and  strong  and  happy  an  ani- 
mal as  wise  care  can  make  him,  but 
let  pride  and  ambition  stop  there. 
There  should  be  no  encouragement  to 
brain  development,  and  precocitv 
should  be  regretted  and  checked.  How 
sadly  and  almost  hopelessly  would  a. 
wise  physician  of  our  day  look  upon 
the  case  of  a  nervous,  excitable  child 
of  four  years  reading  the  Bible  and 
studying  geography!  Abnormal  brain 
growth  now  means  mental  weakness 
by-and-by.  with  lack  of  physical  vigor, 
and  probably  nerves  unstrung  and  un- 
controllable. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  to 
early  reading,  the  care  of  the  eves 


should  prohibit  it,  as  a  child's  eyes  are 
not  strong  enough  under  the  age  of  six 
years  for  the  continued  application 
necessary  in  reading.  We  know  that 
undue  strain  on  any  organ  results  in 
weakness,  disease,  or  stunted  growth. 
Our  own  little  boy  at  four-and-a-half 
began  to  teach  himself  to  read  by  ask- 
ing, "What  does  this  spell?"  and  no 
new  game  could  have  given  him  more 
enjoyment.  But  we  knew  it  was  a 
dangerous  game,  so  we  put  books 
away  for  a  time  (substituting  building 
blocks  and  a  black-board)  ,  and  he  soon 
forgot  all  he  had  learned. 

L.  D.  R. 

[Babyhood  has  expressed  itself  al- 
ready regarding  precocity,  but  there 
may  be  room  for  a  few  words  more. 
The  general  position  it  takes  is  that 
precocity  is  not  a  disease,  and  that  as 
a  rule  the  precocious  child  is  not  in- 
jured by  employments  it  adopts  for 
itself.  To  tax  such  a  child,  or  put 
tasks  upon  it.  or  to  stimulate  its  mental 
activity  is,  obviously,  deleterious.  But 
to  prevent  a  quick-minded  child  from 
all  mental  activity  would  be  vexatious 
and  probably  injurious.  For  some 
reason  precociousness  is  often  consid- 
ered only  when  it  is  manifested  as  re- 
gards books.  Xo  one  thinks  of  hinder- 
ing the  singing  of  a  child  who  has  a 
special  gift  of  song,  while  of  course 
no  one  would  teach  it  trills  and  rou- 
lades. We  allow  a  child  to  play  free- 
ly with  its  blocks,  yet  a  child  may  man- 
ifest by  its  skill  in  planning  the  struc- 
ture and  dexterity  of  laying  the  blocks 
quite  as  much  precocity  as  it  would  in 
prematurely  learning  to  read.  The 
one  point  which  we  think  should  be 
considered  is.  Ts  or  is  not  a  given  per- 
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forrfiance  a  tax  upon  the  child's  nerv- 
ous strength  ?  We  believe  that  an 
amusement  which  a  child  indulges  in 
of  its  own  accord  and  unstimulated 
by  the  suggestions  of  adults  or  other 
children  is  rarely  a  tax. 

Of  course  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  see  little  children  taught  to  read. 
But  if — and  notice  the  qualifications — 
when  sufficient  daily  out-door  exer- 
cise has  been  taken  by  a  child  it 
chooses  to  amuse  itself  alone  with  a 
book  of  large  type  in  a  good  light,  and 
even  (as  we  have  known  of  some 
children's  doing)  to  teach  itself  to 
read,  we  greatly  doubt  if  it  will  be 
any  more  harmed  by  so  doing  than  it 
would  in  studying  for  itself  the  mark- 
ings of  a  leaf  or  flower  or  counting  the 
spots  on  a  lady-bird. — Editor  of 
Babyhood.  | 

AN    EFFECTUAL    METHOD    OF  SUB- 
DUING RESTLESSNESS. 

I  have  discovered  a  new  mode  of 
punishment  for  my  little  masculine 
mischief-maker  of  two  short  summers, 
which  I  think  may  prove  a  source  of 
relief  to  some  of  the  overwrought 
mothers  of  Babyhood.  Being  a  boy. 
he  actually  took  to  climbing  as  soon  as 
he  could  walk,  and  as  the  months  ac- 
cumulated upon  his  head  I  found  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  his  chubby 
grasp' — though  it  reposed  upon  a  book- 
case 7  feet  high.  If  a  coveted  article 
towered  above  his  reach  after  getting 
upon  the  high  chair,  he  would  take 
his  little  broom  and  brush  it  down,  for 
have  it  he  must.  I  spatted  his  hands 
until  I  was  tired,  and  punished  him  in 
every  infantile  way  that  I  knew  of — 
that  seemed  proper  with  so  small  a 
child — but  with  no  good  results.  Rea- 


son with  him  [  could  not,  for  Ik-  would 
look  at  me  with  a  mischievous  smile 
and  a  twinkle  in  his.  eye,  while  I  lec- 
tured him,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
mischief  in  a  redoubled  manner  imme- 
diately afterward. 

Something  must  be  done,  for  I  must 
have  my  time — a  part  of  it  at  least — ■ 
for  the   many   labors   that  crowded 
upon  me,  so  I  devised  the  plan  of 
tying  him  up  when  he  disobeyed  me  in 
any  way.    I  took  an  old  "fascinator," 
such  as  ladies  used  to  wear  upon  their 
heads  for  evening,  which  was  soft  and 
broad,  easy  to  tie  and  untie,  fastened 
one  end  of  it  to  a  doorknob  and  tied 
the  other  around  his  waist,  and  presto ! 
I  had  solved  my  problem.   He  realized 
that  it  was  a  punishment  and  the  effect 
was  most  salutary.    Finally  I  resorted 
to  the  tying  sometimes  on  other  occa- 
sions.   If  I  was  very  busy,  and  he  an- 
noyed me  by  detaining  me.  I  would  tie 
him,  and  give  him  his  little  rocker  and 
playthings  with  a  safe  length  of  string, 
and  he  would  play  happily  for  a  long 
time,  and  my  mind  was  absolutely  at 
rest  about  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
I  was  not  required  to  run  every  minute 
to  see  if  he  was  in  mischief.  The  quiet 
of  mind  that  this  plan  has  afforded  me 
is  of   incalculable  value  to  a  mother 
with  overful  hands  and  overwrought 
nerves.    I  am  sure  there  are  many 
such  among  Babyhood's  list  of  moth- 
ers.   A  grateful  relief  it  will  prove  it- 
self, I  believe,  to  any  one  who  will 
try  it. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  fre- 
quent usefulness  of  my  discover}'  dur- 
ing an  approaching  visit,  when  I  shall 
tie  him  with  a  dress-braid,  allow- 
ing him  the  full  length  of  it,  while  he 
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plays  in  the  yard,  thus  preventing  his 
disappearance  through  the  gate  every 
few  minutes,  as  I  have  known  such  lit- 
tle ones  to  do.  To  demonstrate  that  I 
have  gained  my  point  in  using  it  as  a 


punishment,  1  will  say  that  now  if  lit- 
tle Chubby  Hands  starts  upon  a  tour 
of  mischief,  a  call  of  "Mamma  will  tic 
him!"  brings  him  to  a  full  stop  right 
speedily.  S. 


The  "Allenburys" 
Infants*  Foods. 

Milk  Food  No.  1.      Milk  Food  No.  2.  I  Malted  Food  No.  3. 

From  birth  to  three  months.  From  three  to  six  months.  From  six  months  and  upwards. 

NO   SINGLE   FOOD  is  suitable  for  the  infant  during  the  first  nine 

months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only 
able  to  assimilate  HUMAN  MILK  or  its  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EQUIVALENT;  not  until 
the  child  is  six  months  old  is  starchy  food  admissible.  The  gratifying  success  of  the 
♦'Allenburys"  Foods  is  largely  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  Milk  Food  No.  i  to  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  mother  and  the  means  whereby  is  provided  a  progressive  dietary 
suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child. 


ltI  have  three  children  and  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  care  to  the  food  question, 
and  thorough  trial  has  convinced  me  of  the 
superiority  of  the  ALLENBURYS  FOODS  on  account 
of  the  uniformly  satisfactory  results;  indeed, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between 
the  Allenburys  Foods  and  any  other  artificial 
food.     A  baby  here,  whose  mother  is  weaning 
it,  has  tried  raw  milk,  sterilized  milk  and 
cream  mixture,   etc.,  but  the  child  was  always 
wakeful,   fretful  and  entirely  upset  until  I 
gave  her  a  can  of  the  Allenburys   Food,  which 
agreed  with  the  babe  perfectly.'' 

A.   B.   L.  BLAKE,   Pr ovi nee t own ,  Mass. 


THE  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  CO.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada.  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Pamphlet  upon  '  Infant  Feeding  and  Management"  sent  upon  request. 
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"Gilead,  Me.,  Nov.  15,  1903. 
"I  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  nipple 
but  none  equal  the  "Clingfast."    Enclose  find 
50c.  for  1  dozen  more. 

"(Signed)  Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey/' 
"Desloge,  Mo. 
"Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one 
dozen  'Clingfast'  Nipples.  I  have  used  several 
kinds — all  claimed  to  be  the  best — but  I  find 
the  'Clingfast'  the  best  of  all.  I  used  your 
sample  along  with  the  others  and  it  is  still 
good,  while  I  have  worn  out  7  of  the  others. 

"(Signed)       Mrs.  E.  Heusley." 


CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE 

(Warranted  PURE  GUM.) 


EVERY  GENUINE  NIPPLE  HAS  A  BAND  AROUND  IT  PRINTED  I 

•Clingfast"  Nipple.  The  Gotham  Co.,N.  Y. 


Price  at  Druggists,  5c.  each;  or  50c.  per  doz. 
post  paid  from  us. 

THE  GOTHAM  (0.,  82  Warren  St.  N.  Y. 


Every  Woman 

gpr^  j  MARVEL 


is  interested  and 
should  know  about 
the  wonderful 


"Whirling  Spray" 

The  new  Vaginal 
Syringe.  Injec- 
tion and  Suction. 
Best—  Safest—  Most 
Convenient.  It 
Cleanses  Instantly. 

Ask  your  druggist 
for  it.  If  he  can- 
not supply  the 
MARVEI/,  accept 
no  other,  but  send 
stamp  for  illustrat- 
ed book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  par- 
ticulars and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to 
ladies. 


MARVEL  CO., 

Room  120,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  President  of  the  Geographical 

Club  of  Philadelphia. 
CONTENTS: 


5.  A  Lost  Companion. 

6.  The  Greenland  Ice-Cap  and  Its  Glacier*. 

7.  Capt.  Richard  Pike— A  Retrospect 


1.  The  Arctic  Problem. 

2.  Polar  Expeditions. 
•3.  The  Spitzberg-en  Route  to  the  Pole. 
4.  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 

Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $1.00. 
Polychrome  Edition,  with  23  full  Plates,  plain  and  in  tint,  bound  in  half  VegetabU- 
Vellum — Limited  to  750  Copies — $3.00. 


OTHER  WORKS  BY  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 

THE   BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

8vo,  17  Plates,  $3.00. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Fully  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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BABYHOOD. 


A  CASE  OF  EARLY  ALCOHOLISM. 

I  am  not  a  mother,  being  of  the 
'"male  persuasion."  and  a  bachelor 
with  the  orthodox  meddlesomeness  of 
that  fraternity.  I  perhaps  know  as  lit- 
tle of  babyhood,  outside  of  your  maga- 
zine, as  a  bachelor  of  observing  habits 
and  a  rather  dim  memory  of  his  own 
tender  years  can  be  expected  to  know. 

Nevertheless  I  witnessed  once,  in 
the  house  of  a  married  friend,  a  scene 
in  which  a  wet-nurse  and  her  charge 
played  important  parts,  and  if  a  truth- 
ful account  of  it  will  not  set  mothers 
thinking  and  promote  a  good  cause,  I 
will  consent  to  be  sat  upon  as  a  med- 
dler. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  nurse 
rather  peculiar  symptoms  of  some  dis- 
order had  been  noticed  in  the  three- 
months  old  boy — the  first  baby  in  the 
family.  One  day.  when  these  symp- 
toms appeared  rather  more  alarming 
than  usual.  I  was  called  upon  for  ad- 
vice. I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  mother  thought  me 
svmptom-wise.  I  went  to  the  nursery 
unannounced,  and  caught  the  nurse  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  strong  pull  at  a  big 
bottle  which  she  hastily  concealed  just 
as  the  young  mother  entered  the  room. 
There  was  no  need  of  an  analysis  to 
prove  that  the  bottle  contained  whis- 
key of  a  rather  rank  quality.  The 
nurse  was  full  of  it.  The  boy  be- 
trayed unmistakable  signs  of  deep  in- 
toxication. I  put  on  a  professional 
gravity  and  informed  the  anxious 
mother  that  her  darling  was  suffering 
from  "acute  alcoholism" — in  a  word, 
he  had  taken  an  overdose  of  milk- 
punch.  The  family  physician  was 
called  in  and  confirmed  my  diagnosis. 
The  nurse  was,  of  course,  packed  off 
at  once. 


Fresh,  Pure  Milk 


SAVED  THE  BABY. 


New  York. 
E.  F.  Brush.  M.D.,  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — We  certainly  would  like  to 
express  our  sentiments  regarding  the  milk 
supplied  to  us  by  you.  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  had  we  not  used  it  our  baby  would 
not  have  lived  for  lack  of  nourishment. 
You  will  remember  that  last  summer  we 
took  the  baby  up  in  the  mountains,  and  as 
he  w^as  in  good  physical  condition  after 
using  the  milk  supplied  by  you,  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  get  along  on  the 
milk  to  be  had  on  a  farm,  but,  although 
the  milk  was  had  fresh  twice  a  day,  it  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  had  from  you, 
and  we  had  to  telegraph  you  to  again  send 
us  milk,  which  you  did  promptly,  and  at  no 
small  expense  to  yourself,  and  which  we 
are  still  under  obligations  to  you  for. 

R.  A.  Stewart. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Brush, 

N.  Y  Depot,  217  West  123rd  St. 

Telephone.  639  /"lorningside. 
MT.  VERNON.  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT  TH3 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gun 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim« 
If  you  have  never  tried  then, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo« 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  aeni 
fou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading  FREE 
ITER    ECB3EB  CO.      AndoTer,  Mm* 
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Douglas  Jerrokl  showed  how  "Baby 
Bib"  became  a  confirmed  drunkard 
before  he  had  completed  his  first 
year's  pilgrimage  in  this  wicked 
world.  In  his  case  infant  "cordials" 
and  "comforts"  were  responsible.  The 
case  I  have  cited  shows  that  a  nurse 
who  is  fond  of  her  "comfort"  may 
harbor  as  much  danger  as  any  "sooth- 
ing syrup"  in  the  market. 

Here  is  a  field  for  temperance  advo- 
cates. They  may  attack  the  demon  of 
intemperance  at  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  his  labors.  The  devil  could 
scarcelv  begin  his  work  much  earlier 
than  on  a  nursing  infant.  W. 


AN  ENGLISH  NURSERY  RUG. 

As  the  subject  of  nursery  rugs  has 


been  introduced  in  recent  numbers  of 
Babyhood,  I  would  like  to  describe 
mine.  It  came  from  England  and  is 
unlike  any  I  have  seen  here.  The  ma- 
terial is  a  heavy  gray  felting,  much 
coarser  and  thicker  than  our  common 
felting.  It  is  two  yards  square,  and 
scattered  all  over  it  at  irregular  inter- 
vals are  animals  of  various  kinds — 
birds,  rabbits,  foxes,  deer,  etc. — 
roughly  outlined  in  coarse  crewels  of 
bright  colors.  The  edge  of  the  rug  is 
buttonholed  with  the  crewels.  Xo  at- 
tempt is  made  at  proper  coloring  or 
relative  size  of  the  animals,  as  a  blue 
robin  peacefully  perches  near  a  green 
goat  of  equal  height,  but  the  whole  ef- 
fect is  very  pretty  and  pleasing.  Al- 
ready my  boy  puts  his  finger  on  the 
yellow  oriole  and  says  "Da."  though 
his  natural  history  study  has  pro- 
gressed no  further  than  this  attraction 
to  the  brightest  color.  But  I  look  for- 
ward to  infinite  diversion  for  him 
when  he  can  know  the  animals  and 
have  stories  told  him  about  them. 
I    would    suggest    to   the  mother 


p  I 


PARENTS,  and  those  having  the  care  of  babies 
and  small  children  during  hours  for  sleep,  find  the 
" HO AC  LAN  D    PATENT"   PACKAGE  FOLD* 
INO  CHILD'S  BED 

very  much  more  convenient  than  cradle  or  crib  in  attend- 
ing to  the  little  one's  comfort. 

To  Mothers  with  Nursing  In/ants  it  is  especially 
commended  for  convenience  in  handling  and  caring  for 
them.  The  clever  feature  of  folding  into  package,  for 
carrying  in  hand  bag-  or  trunk,  assures  baby  of  its  own 
little  bed  at  times  when  journeys  from  home  are  desired 
for  pleasure  or  health. 

Attaches  to  either  iron  or  wood  frame  bedsteads., 
easily  adjusted  and  does  not  mar  the  parts  that  sustain 
it.  Accommodates  children  under  5  years.  Weight,  5^ 
lb*.  41  inches  long,  23  inches  wide  and  9  inches  hi^h. 
Price  S3. 50,  delivered  at  your  home,  and  if  not  suitable 
for  requirement,  money  gladly  refunded,  on  receipt  of 
tame  in  good  condition. 

F.  C.  HOAGLAND,  Manufr, 

ALBANY,  N.  F. 

BIND  ADDRESS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


ANGORA 
WOOL 
HOODS 

White,  trimmed 
with  swan's  down: 
cardinal,  brown 
and  gray,  trim- 
med with  dark 
fur. 

Sizes  up  tc  4 
vears   -  $2.75 
5  to  8  years-  3.00 
Misses  sizes 
'for  sleigh- 
ing), -   -  4.35 
nf  a nts'  An- 
gora   M  i  t- 
tens*  extra 
fine  quality: 
2  and  3 
years,     -  1.48 

Ovir  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 

will  be  sent  for  4  cents  postage.  Describes  over 
2.000  articles— with  .000  illustrations— for  the 
Complete  Outfitting  of 

Boys,  Girls  and  Infants 
We  have  no  branch   stores  —  no  ageats 
L'orrespondenec  recen  es  prompt  attention 
Address  Dept.  25 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,       -  NEVV  YORK 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 

THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

Edited  by  QUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 
Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 
upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.  For  the  first  time  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 
wide  and  varying  practice.  The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 
natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ences. Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 
are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form  Every 
young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 
and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 
number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 
lems that  concern  both  parents  alike.     Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 


A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  AAA 


X      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery  £ 

V     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  V 
a  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.  A 
X  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  *£ 
Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  * 


A*  Dilemma 

Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma. 

She  Was  Wrong. 
Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right. 


* 

.♦.  Was  Right? 


Compromise. 

% 


X 
% 

Who  f 
She  % 
The  % 


Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically 

*♦* 

Raising  by  Rule.  An  Effectual 
♦>  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In- 
X  corrigible  and  only   Four.     When  X 
Y  Children  Rule. 


♦>  * 

♦♦♦ 

A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

<♦     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  ♦> 

Convalescent   Baby.    A  Mother's 
X  Fright 


The  Need  of  Educated 


♦!♦♦!-!-!-!♦♦:♦ 


Mothers. 


%m%m%m3»»**>%m%m%m%m%m%m%m^»  A  A  A  AAi^ 


BABYHOOD. 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


.x~t~x~x~x~x 


Around  the  Table 


Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
ceiving Our  Children.  Parental  Ex- 
ample at  the  Table.  Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


<K~X*<KKKKK~XKK»<K*<~XKK*<KKK»<^*> 
*  JC 
The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 

t  * 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  <  f  ♦j* 

X  Our  Neighbors.    Sharp  and  Forwaid 
V  Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  *♦* 

X  X 

¥  * 


Religious  Education  of  Children 


£     Who  Deserves  the  Credit?  What 
I*  Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
|»  hold.    Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


•J»»J~t~^*~X~X~X^^ 


♦J.  Children's  Questions  * 
♦*♦ 

X     Imagination  Running  Riot.     Chil-  •£ 

dren  of  Large  Families.  A  Remark-  ♦> 

X  ably   Precocious   Child.  Imaginary 

X  Playmates.  X 

X.  A 


v»x~x«*»x 

? 


5! 


Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 


Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
%  Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
k  The  Child's  World. 

i 

♦♦♦♦x~X"X~xkkkk"Xkkk^<~X"X"X~: 


Advantages  of  '  Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


♦  ♦  ♦  • 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 


Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
X  Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
*♦*  ness  and  Self-Restraint., 


*         Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and   Vice.  The 
X  Different  Dispositions  (  f  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 

*♦* 

l 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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REGISTERED     SEPT.    3HD,  I860 

C  NO  DRUG  HABIT—  NO  HEART  EFFECT' 


OPPOSED     i  O  PAIN/E 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikarrmia  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

"Antikamnia  (8b  Codeine  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE  : 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


whose  busy  lingers  can  find  no  time 
for  even  "quick"  embroidery  an  easy 
and  pleasant  way  to  procure  such  a 
rug.  A  heavy  gray  blanket  might 
very  well  be  substituted  for  the  Eng- 
lish felting  by  cutting  off  the  borders. 
Then  if  one's  own  hand  is  not  sum 
ciently  expert  to  draw  on  the  animals 
in  colored  chalk,  have  the  rug 
stamped.  Provide  a  quantity  of  crew- 
els or  worsted,  though  the  former  is 
preferable. 

And  now  you  are  ready  for  the 
working.  Whenever  a  friend  runs  in 
to  see  the  baby,  bring  out  the  rug;  in- 
vite her  to  take  off  her  gloves  and 
work  a  bird  or  a  cat.  She  will  do  it 
in  a  few  minutes  while  you  are  talk- 
ing, and  then  to  aid  your  memory 
have  her  run  her  initials  in  on  the 


wrong  side.  Your  friends  will  soon 
become  interested  in  the  growth  of 
your  menagerie,  and  how  much  pleas- 
ure the  baby  will  have  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  pick  out  Aunt  Annie's  rab- 
bit. Cousin  Kate's  peacock,  and  so  on ! 
Don't  you  remember,  when  a  little 
girl,  sleeping  under  grandmother's 
patchwork  quilt  and  being  told  the 
history  of  each  scrap  when  you  awoke 
in  the  morning?  So  I  think  Baby  will 
enjoy  his  rug  the  more  if  many 
friends  join  in  the  making.      W.  A. 

HOOPING -GOUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Englif-h  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Ed\»  ard  k  So«, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fougera  &  Co.,  30North  William  St.,  H.  T. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  f 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


FRIC 


si.oo, 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following-  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  ■ 


*»*  ■:■  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  *  *  *  ♦  *  *  »  *  *  *  * 

i  What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Changes  Due  to  Catarrh, 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
tarrh, 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages, 

Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 

Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 

Headaches.  f 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant^ 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 

Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 

Troublesome  Sneezing. 

"  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 

What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 

Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 

■A,      ->-  .♦.  ...  ■♦■  ... 

TTTTl'T  V*i*  W 


Treatment  of  Catarrh  j  * 


Preventive  Treatment.  ? 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  J 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bagf. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  i 
Conditions.  * 


"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh ?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"'I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S , 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  •  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  ancl  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D..  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


A  STORY  FROM  PARIS. 

The  general  results  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion in  this  paper  on  the  relative  value 
and  safety  of  various  antiseptics  derive 
confirmation  from  a  monograph  which  we 
have  received  from  the  Pasteur  Institute 
of  Pari^.  We  described  the  volatile  or 
essential  oils  of  plants  as  the  safest — and 
the  most  pleasant,  might  have  been  added 
— of  antiseptics  for  direct  human  use; 
that  of  eucalyptus  holding  a  very  high 
place.  A  couple  of  professorial  members 
of  the  Association  of  Analytical  Chemists 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  have  been  study- 
ing Listerine.  which  is  named  after  the 
great  English  surgeon.  Listerine  is  a 
mixture  of  the  essential  oils  of  thyme, 
eucalyptus,  bapiisia.  v.  intergreer,  and  mint. 
It  has  relatively  non-toxic  properties  pe- 
culiar to  these  oils,  but  the  Parisian  savants 
have  brought  out  the  important  fact  that  the 
mixture  of  oils  is  much  more  potent  than 
any  one  of  them  singly.  It  attacks  more 
than  one  joint  in  the  bacterial  armor.  Car- 
bolic acid — used  so  much  mainly  because  it 
is  the  original  antiseptic  employed  by  Lis- 
ter— is  146  times  as  toxic  as  Listerine. 


HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTION. 

Diphtheria.  Scarlet  Fever  and  Smallpox 
prevail  in  cold  weather  when  doors  and 
windows  are  closed,  as  poisonous  gases  are 
drawn  from  sewers  and  drains  into  the 
warm  rooms.  Much  sickness  and  expense 
can  be  prevented  if  the  cellar,  closets,  waste 
pipes  and  sinks  are  regularly  purified  with 
Piatt's  Chlorides,  the  Odorless  Disinfec- 
tant. 

It  is  specially  prepared  for  this,  being  a 
colorless  liquid,  powerful,  safe  and  economi- 
cal ;  ready  for  instant  use,  simply  requiring 
dilution  with  water  according  to  directions 
on  the  bottle. 

It  instantly  destroys  foul  odors  and  dis- 
ease-breeding matter,  leaving  no  trace  or 
smell.  Each  quart  bottle  makes  over  two 
gallons  of  disinfecting  fluid. 

STOOLS  CAN  ONLY  BE  CONSIDERED 

green  when  that  condition  is  evident  imme- 
diately upon  the  passage.  They  are  due 
to  fermentation,  which  is  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  bacterial  action.  All  stools  become 
green  a  certain  time  after  passage,  caused 
by  oxidation  of  the  air. 
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I  am  sending  vou  a  picture  of  our  son,  Robert  F.  Gradv,  jr.,  who  was  three  years  old 
the  27th  day  of  May. 

He  took  MELLIN'S  FOOD  until  past  19  months,  and  a  more  healthy  child  it  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

I  cannot  recommend  MELLIN'S  FOOD  too  highly.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Grady. 

A  LIBERAL  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S   FOOD  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  MOTHER. 
MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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(The  Healthy  Woman1 


By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   «l. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 


Puberty.      Physical    Evidences    of  the  «j» 
Change  to  Puberty.      Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.    Precautions.  <|» 


* 


Diet  in  Special  Cases. 


*f»  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
$  Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
X  Measures  for  Anaemia. 


********* 


Menstruation. 


Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
comforts and  Their  Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 
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*  Care  of  the  Body. 

*  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  * 
£  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
JL  Prevention. 


I 
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Care  of  the  Hair. 


*  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How* 
J  to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  T 
♦|»  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  <|» 
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*  General  Hygiene.  * 
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*  The    Cold    Bath.      The    Warm  Bath.  * 

f Warning  Concerning  "  Medicated"  Baths.  £ 

Fanciful  Baths.           .  & 
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*  Dress.  * 

*  * 

*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  * 
^  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 

ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  * 
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Woman  in  the  Home.  $ 

Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  * 
Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the  T 
Children.  * 
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*  Exercise.  * 

*  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect  * 
J  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.    Bicy-  % 

cling.    Skating.    Dancing.  * 
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*  Courtship  and  Harriage. 

*  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
T  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 

Mental  Influences. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
"  general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX.  F^EORU/\RY,   1904.  No.  231 

Training  Young  Infants    to  Regular 
Hours  of  Feeding  and  Sleep 


Is  it  desirable  to  train  a  young  in- 
fant to  regular  habits  of  eating  and 
sleep  (for  one  involves  the  other),  or 
shall  he  be  allowed  to  train  the  mother 
and  nurse  to  suit  his  convenience?  To 
state  this  question  in  this  form  is  to 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  Yet 
many  mothers  in  practice  answer  it  in 
the  negative,  perhaps  because  they 
have  never  stated  the  question  fairly 
to  themselves. 

What  Is  Natural  for  a  Baby? 

Experience  with  a  large  number  of 
healthy  infants  has  shown  that  they 
will,  on  the  average,  take  food  at  reg- 
ular hours.  Further,  that  every  young 
infant  will,  once  or  twice  during  the 
same  period,  take  a  sleep  of  four  or 
five  hours,  unless  disturbed.  Such  pe- 
riods of  prolonged  rest  to  the  digest- 
ive organs  are  essential  to  healthy 
physiological  action,  just  as  much  in 
infancy  as  in  later  childhood  or  adult 
life.  In  support  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  it  is  found  that  those  in- 
fants suffer  most  from  indigestion 
and  diarrhoea  who  are  fed  most  fre- 
quently. 

Nature  is  regular  in  all  her  efforts 
and  requirements.  Irregularity  is  con- 
trary to  nature.   Hence,  we  are  not 


surprised  that  the  man  who  dines  on 
Monday  at  four,  on  Tuesday  at  eight, 
on  Wednesday  at  ten  and  on  Thursday 
at  five,  and  breakfasts  with  corre- 
sponding irregularity,  soon  becomes  a 
confirmed  dyspeptic.  We  are  hungry 
at  certain  hours  because  we  are  ac- 
customed to  eat  at  certain  hours.  Now, 
what  we  wish  to  do  with  an  infant  is 
to  train  him  to  be  hungry  at  certain 
regular  hours.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  any  one  that  habitual  ir- 
regularity with  an  infant  must  have 
the  same  effect  as  in  the  case  of  an 
adult. 

When  an  infant  makes  his  advent 
into  this  world  he  brings  with  him  no 
distinction  between  night  and  day, 
such  as  is  recognized  among  all  re- 
spectable people.  He  would  just  as  soon 
sleep  all  day  and  keep  awake  all  night, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  to  reverse 
the  process.  All  his  habits  are  yet  to 
be  formed,  and  they  are  established 
very  early,  and  become  firmly  fixed  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Left  to  himself,  he  not  in- 
frequently turns  day  into  night,  and 
night  into  day ;  spending  his  nights  in 
revelry,  the  natural  consequence  of 
spending  his  days   in    sleep  follows 
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readily.  Yet  so  often  one  hears  from 
the  lips  of  a  mother,  "My  baby  is  so 
wakeful  and  cries  so  much  during  the 
night,  that  I  am  only  too  thankful  if 
he  will  sleep  most  of  the  day,"  never 
perhaps  thinking  that  the  reason  he 
is  wakeful  during  the  night  is  because 
he  has  been  allowed  to  sleep  all  day, 
and  that  with  a  little  judicious  man- 
agement in  the  beginning,  the  order  of 
things  might  just  as  well  have  been 
reversed. 

From  the  Mother's  Standpoint. 
We  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  the 
infant.  So  far  as  he  alone  is  concern- 
ed, it  obviously  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  he  sleeps  six  hours  on  a 
stretch  during  the  night,  or  whether 
the  sleeping  is  done  at  night  and  the 
feeding  by  day.  From  the  mother's 
standpoint,  however,  it  makes  a  great 
difference.  Nothing  is  more  wearing 
upon  a  young  mother  than  habitual 
loss  of  sleep.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
to  affect  the  quality  of  her  milk  than 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation among  physicians,  that  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  nursing  which  drags 
out  the  mother,  so  much  a's  the  irregu- 
lar habits  and  loss  of  sleep  incident  to 
the  period.  Many  physicians,  appreci- 
ating this  fact,  will  not  allow  the 
mother  to  nurse  her  children  during 
the  night  or  even  take  care  of  them, 
but  insist  that  if  she  nurses  during  the 
day  she  must  have  her  undisturbed 
rest  at  night,  the  baby  being  fed  at  this 
time  if  necessary.  By  this  arrange- 
ment many  a  mother  will  be  found  able 
to  nurse  her  infant  until  he  is  ten  or 
twelve '  months  old,  without  serious 
detriment  to  herself,  when  otherwise 
she  would  have  been  obliged  to  stop 
nursing  at  four  or  five  months. 


Many  mothers,  however,  must  of 
necessity  take  their  children  at  night. 
For  them  it  is  imperative  that  they 
train  their  children  to  regular  habits 
and  to  sleep  at  night;  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  frequently  worn  out  in  body, 
constantly  irritated  in  spirit,  and  be- 
come the  subjects  of  a  martyrdom 
which  only  too  often  is  one  which  is 
not  only  useless  but  unnecessary.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  a  healthy  baby 
who  had  plenty  of  food  who  could 
not  be  trained  as  early  as  five  months 
to  go  from  ten  at  night  to  six  or  seven 
in  the  morning  without  food. 

The   Influence   of   Regularity   in  Nursing 
Upon  the  Milk  Supply. 

The  dairyman  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain to  diminish  the  flow  of  milk  in 
cows  than  irregularity  in  milking 
hours.  Women  who  nurse  their  chil- 
dren at  regular  hours  experience  at 
those  times  the  sensation  of  the 
breast's  filling,  which  comes  with  al- 
most clock-like  regularity.  In  mothers 
who  nurse  their  children  entirely  it 
does  not  often  happen  that  the  milk 
supply  is  seriously  impaired  by  irregu- 
larity. But  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  partly  nursing  and  partly  feeding, 
it  is  often  found  that  when  the  nurs- 
ing hours  are  chosen  indiscriminately 
the  quantity  of  milk  falls  off  very  ma- 
terially; while  nursing,  if  only  twice 
or  three  times  a  day,  can  be  kept  up 
for  months  with  advantage,  provided 
only  regularity  in  hours  is  followed. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  foregoing  of 
regularity  in  sleeping  as  well  as  in 
feeding  and  nursing,  for  the  reason 
that  both  go  together  and  one  is  im- 
possible without  the  other.  We  be- 
lieve, then,  that  it  is  much  better  for 
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all  infants  to  have  regular  hours,  and 
that  such  regular  training  greatly  di- 
minishes the  burdens  of  the  mothers 
who  nurse  their  own  children  or  who 
care  for  them  at  night. 

Granted  that  it  is  desirable,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  train  all  infants  to  habits  of 
regularity,  or  if  not  all,  in  what  cases 
can  it  not  be  done?  In  discussing  this 
subject  with  mothers,  we  are  usually 
met  with  the  statement  that  some  chil- 
dren can  be  trained  and  some  cannot, 
and  their  own  offspring  always  be- 
long to  the  latter  class.  The  truth  is 
more  exactly  stated  as  follows :  Some 
mothers  can  and  some  cannot,  some 
will  and  some  will  not.  In  almost  all 
cases,  then,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
mother  or  nurse,  and  not  with  the  in- 
fant. 

What  Infants  Cannot  Be  Trained. 

First,  those  who  are  sick.  We  do 
not  advocate,  nor  do  we  practice,  the 
training  of  sick  infants ;  least  of  all 
beginning  a  training  at  such  a  time. 
Here,  sometimes,  all  rules  must  be  vio- 
lated, and  we  are  obliged  to  do  what 
we  can. 

In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect infants  who  are  underfed  to  be 
regular  in  sleep  or  feeding.  This  is  a 
more  frequent  cause  of  failure  or  dif- 
ficulty in  good  hands  than  any  other. 
When  are  we  to  suspect  such  to  be  the 
cause  ?  First,  when  there  is  not  steady 
gain  in  weight,  as  shown  by  the  scales  ; 
which  every  family  who  can  afford  to 
have  a  baby  should  possess.  A  second 
sign  is  the  time  required  for  nursing; 
infants  who  require,  as  a  regular  thing, 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  at  the  breast 
before  they  are  satisfied,  rarely  get 
enough.    A  third  point  is  the  nature 


of  sleep  following  nursing.  A  young 
child  with  a  well-filled  stomach  will 
usually  sleep  soundly  two  or  three 
hours  after  nursing;  one  who  has  had 
half  a  meal  wakes  up  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minues,  and  rarely  takes  long, 
sound  naps,  except  from  exhaustion 
after  long  crying  spells.  The  final  re- 
source in  every  case  must  be  to  weigh 
the  infant  before  and  after  nursing,  to 
see  how  much  he  actually  does  get 
from  the  breast  at  once.  This  method 
is  usually  conclusive.  To  be  of  any 
value  the  scales  must  indicate  at  least 
ounces,  and  it  is  much  better  for  them 
to  weigh  in  half  ounces. 

How  Much  Should  a  Young  Infant  Gain  at 
One  Nursing? 

There  are  no  absolute  figures.  We 
have  had  many  infants  weighed,  and 
have  found  the  quantity  to  vary  much. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  dif- 
ferent nursings  in  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered  an  average 
for  healthy  infants,  and  we  shall  give 
minimum  figures : 

First  week — Child  must  gain  at  least  i 
ounce. 

Second  week — Child  must  gain  at  least 
il/2  ounces. 

Fourth  week — Child  must  gain  at  least 
2l/2  ounces. 

Two  months — Child  must  gain  at  least  3 
ounces. 

Four  months — Child  must  gain  at  least  4 
ounces. 

Six  months — Child  must  gain  at  least  5 
ounces. 

This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the 
intervals  of  nursing  are  proper  ones; 
such,  for  example,  as  those  given  in 
the  article  of  last  month.  A  single 
nursing  should  not  be  taken  as  decis- 
ive, but  the  weighing  should  be  repeat- 
ed for  at  least  half  a  dozen  nursings, 
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and  the  average  taken.  To  some  this 
may  seem  troublesome,  and  to  many 
a  useless  refinement.  But  nothing  is 
so  conclusive.  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  mother  nurse  an  infant  a 
month  old  for  half  an  hour,  to  find  by 
the  scales  that  the  infant  had  gained 
but  half  an  ounce  during  the  time.  The 
sooner  such  nursing  is  stopped,  the 
better  for  both  mother  and  infant.  It 
is  useless,  then,  to  try  to  train  a  starv- 
ing infant;  and  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  feeding  is  the  first  requisite  for 
success. 

Excluding,  then,  the  classes  named, 
we  believe  that  there  are  few  infants 
that  cannot  be  properly  trained,  cer- 
tainly not  one  in  fifty. 

A  Few  Facts. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  make  inquir- 
ies, personal  and  by  letter,  of  a  num- 
ber of  trained  nurses,  who  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  what  may  perhaps  be  termed 
the  "modern  method"  of  bringing  up 
young  babies,  especially  for  the  first 
three  months.  We  will  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  only  one,  who  writes  us  that 
she  has  had  the  care  in  private  famil- 
ies, of  thirty-five  young  infants  from 
birth.  Of  this  number  thirty-one  were 
trained  without  difficulty;  of  the  re- 
maining four,  with  two  she  could  do 
nothing  on  account  of  the  constant  in- 
terference of  the  parents,  and  training 
was  not  attempted  after  the  first  few 
days ;  in  one  she  succeeded  with  some 
difficulty,  and  in  only  one  was  training 
a  failure ;  this  was  an  exceedingly  ner- 
vous, irritable  child,  who  had  sore 
eyes,  and  suffered  much  from  indiges- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  many  other 
nurses,  although  not  so  extensive  as 


that  just  recorded,  was  exactly  in  the 
same  line ;  they  agreeing,  that  with 
healthy  infants,  almost  the  only  cause 
of  failure  was  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  or  relatives. 

We  submit  that  this  experience 
counts  for  something,  and  that  in  com- 
parison with  it,  that  of  a  mother  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
only  two  or  three  infants,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  plan  is  impracticable 
hazardous,  cruel,  etc.,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  much  weight. 
Objections  Raised. 

These  are  usually  of  the  sentimental 
sort.  For  example,  that  it  is  cruel  to 
keep  an  infant  waiting  when  he  is 
hungry;  that  "they  are  such  wee 
things,  how  can  they  be  taught  any- 
thing?" that  it  is  unnatural;  that  the 
baby  should  have  his  bottle  whenever 
he  wants  it,  as  his  appetite  is  the  best 
guide ;  that  little  babies  should  do 
only  what  they  want  to  do,  and  that  it 
is  the  nurse's  business  to  find  out 
what  that  is;  that  it  is  such  a  delight 
to  hold,  rock  and  pet  a  baby,  that  he 
must  be  the  object  of  everybody's 
whim;  and  lastly,  the  great  danger 
that  the  child  will  be  ruptured  from 
crying.  This  last  objection  is  the  only 
one  really  worth  our  attention.  That  it 
is  possible,  no  one  will  deny ;  that  it  is 
at  all  likely  to  occur,  no  one  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
subject  will  assert.  In  a  pretty  large 
experience  with  babies,  we  have  yet  to 
meet  with  a  single  case  in  which  a 
young  baby  was  ruptured  as  a  conse- 
quence of  crying  during  training. 

Babies  may  sometimes  cry  them- 
selves hoarse,  but  we  have  never 
known  one  to  suffer  in  consequence,. 
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even  temporarily,  and  this  is  a  resort 
rarely  required.  There  are  two  in- 
juries which  may  result  from  a  baby's 
crying,  and  these  are  of  the  nerves  of 
the  grandmother  and  mother. 

Time  of  Beginning. 

Certainly  this  should  be  during  the 
first  week.  The  longer  delayed,  the 
more  difficult  is  the  process.  Many 
mothers  find  it  tenfold  harder  when 
they  first  take  sole  charge  of  their  chil- 
dren at  the  end  of  the  month  than  it 
would  have  been  at  the  beginning, 
simply  because  the  monthly  nurse  has 
trained  the  baby  to  nothing  but  irregu- 
larity. If  not  begun  until  the  third  or 
fourth  month  it  is  harder  still,  and  few 
mothers  have  nerve  and  will  power 
enough  to  carry  through  a  course  of 
training  which  has  not  been  begun  be- 
fore that  time. 

Nothing  is  so  plastic  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother  as  a  young  infant — nothing 
more  easily  directed  into  right  habits 
at  the  outset.  The  great  mistake  made 
b(y  most  persons  is  in  the  late  be- 
ginning. 

What  Is  Aimed  at  in  Training. 

We  aim  to  form  in  the  child  the 
habit  of  taking  food  at  regular  hours, 
and  of  not  crying  for  it  at  others ;  and 
to  sleep  at  night,  being  satisfied  after 
the  first  two  weeks  with  one  feeding, 
after  the  first  four  months  without 
anything  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m. 
and  6  or  7  a.  rrr. 

Methods. 

Having  decided,  then,  to  train  an  in- 
fant, and  having  a  definite  idea  of  ex- 
actly what  we  wish  to  accomplish,  how 
shall  we  set  about  it? 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  is  that 
the  infant  shall  take  a  long  sleep  at 


night.  As  soon  as  the  flow  of  milk  is 
well  established,  systematic  efforts 
should  be  begun.  Feed  him  at  regular 
hours  up  to  half-past  nine  or  ten,  and 
be  sure  that  he  has  a  full  meal  at  that 
hour.  We  wish  to  make  him  sleep,  and 
postpone  his  next  feeding  just  as  long 
as  possible.  In  two  hours  he  wakens, 
and  perhaps  cries.  Do  not  take  him 
out  of  his  crib  at  once  with  the  idea 
that  he  must  be  starving,  but  attend  to 
his  comfort  in  other  ways.  Turn  him 
over ;  smooth  out  his  clothes ;  change 
his  diaper  if  necessary;  pat  his  back, 
but  do  not  rock  him.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  some  of  these  little  de- 
vices have  the  effect  of  soothing  the 
child  off  to  sleep  for  another  nap. 
Sometimes  a  teaspoonful  of  sweetened 
water  may  be  given.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  nights  we  may  not  do  better 
than  to  keep  the  baby  asleep  four 
hours,  but  in  a  week's  time  usually  we 
are  able  to  prolong  .the  time  to  five 
hours,  or  even  to  six,  almost  every 
night.  When  this  is  done  as  a  regular 
thing,  we  are  able  to  get  along  with 
but  one  night  nursing  after  ten  o'clock. 
We  have  seen  an  infant  by  the  time  he 
was  two  weeks  old  trained  to  sleep 
from  ten  till  four,  so  that  he  did  this 
for  nearly  two  weeks  without  missing 
a  single  night. 

For  the  first  few  nights  of  training 
the  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep  four  or  five  hours  in  the  early 
evening  without  wakening.  It  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  two  long  naps 
will  be  taken  so  near  together.  We  be- 
lieve then,  it  is  better  in  the  beginning 
to  waken  the  infant  for  feeding  at  reg- 
ular intervals  up  to  nine  or  half-past 
nine  in  the  evening.  In  some  cases  we 
have  even  found  it  advantageous  to 
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keep  the  child  awake  in  the  evening 
for  an  hour  or  so  until  the  time  for  his 
last  feeding  comes  round,  so  that  when 
he  has  taken  that  he  is  settled  for  the 
night. 

The   Propriety   of   Wakening   Infants  to 
Nurse. 

This  practice  is  regarded  by  many 
as  cruel,  inhuman,  unnatural,  etc.,  and 
by  others  as  unnecessary  to  successful 
training.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it  for  the  first  few 
days.  It  is  usually  not  required  long, 
for  the  children  readily  fall  into  these 
habits.  If,  however,  an  infant  requires 
to  be  wakened  habitually  for  his  meals 
after  a  week's  efforts  we  may.  be  pretty 
sure  that  a  longer  interval  would  suit 
this  particular  child  better.  We  arrange 
our  programme  accordingly,  but  ad- 
here to  it.  Such  children  are  usually 
those  exceptionally  favored  ones  who 
have  a  very  abundant  supply  of  good 
breast  milk,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  take  more  at  a  feeding  than  do 
average  infants. 

Shall  the  baby  be  allowed  to  cry  un- 
til his  feeding-time  comes,  if  he  is  evi- 
dently crying  from  hunger?  We  ans- 
wer, Yes,  except  at  night.  The  ex- 
ception is  made  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  the  family  (whom  we  have 
hitherto  ignored),  but  more  for  the 
child's  sake.  If  a  child  is  accustomed 
to  one  feeding  at  night  about  four 
o'clock  and  wakes  one  night  hungry  at 
three,  it  is  generally  better  to  feed  him 
at  once  than  keep  him  waiting  an  hour 
or  even  half  an  hour,  since  by  that  time 
he  is  often  so  wide  awake  that  even 
after  he  has  been  fed  he  stays  awake 
till  morning,  while  otherwise  he  might 
have  gone  to  sleep  again  almost  im- 
mediately.   During  the  day  such  a 


waking  period  would  be  no  incon- 
venience. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  teaching  an 
infant  to  cry  for  his  food  than  to  give 
it  to  him  every  time  he  cries.  As  we 
have  indicated  above,  if  infants  are 
fed  at  regular  intervals  they  are  hun- 
gry only  then,  and  instead  of  their  cry- 
ing one-half  of  the  time,  and  nursing 
the  other  half,  both  peace  and  health 
are  promoted. 

By  carefully  following  out  the  plan 
laid  down,  we  believe  that  by  the  time 
a  baby  is  six  weeks  old  he  can  be 
trained,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the 
three-hour  interval  of  feeding  during 
the  day,  and  one  meal  at  night.  This 
will  give  seven  meals  in  twenty-four 
hours.  No  healthy  child  requires 
more,  and  few  get  along  well  with  less. 
Regularity  is  everything.  Let  no  per- 
son who  is  not  methodical  and  system- 
atic think  to  succeed  in  making  a  baby 
so.  Everything  must  be  done  by  rou- 
tine, the  bath  always  at  the  same  hour, 
and  even  the  infant  can  be  taught  to 
have  regular  evacuations  of  the  bow- 
els;  but  a  discussion  of  these  subjects 
would  lead  us  aside  from  our  present 
purpose. 

On  no  account  should  a  baby  be 
allowed  to  sleep  upon  the  breast,  or 
with  the  bottle  in  his  mouth.  Keep 
him  awake  till  he  has  had  his  allow- 
ance and  take  away  the  supply. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  upon  all 
mothers  and  nurses  and  especially 
upon  those  mothers  who  take  care  of 
their  own  children,  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  plan  we  have  tried  to 
outline.  We  conclude  with  the  state- 
ment, upon  which  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid,  that  regularity  in  feeding  is 
indispensable  to  healthy  digestion. 
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Feeding  Hints 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  time  of 
potato  famine  in  Ireland  the  people 
have  suffered  severely,  although  fairly 
well  supplied  with  other  food,  such  as 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  potato  is,  however,  asso- 
ciated with  the 

Salts 

rather  than  the  starch  which  it  con- 
tains. These  salts  include  not  only  the 
chlorides,  such  as  common  salt,  but 
also  the  phosphates  and  other  inor- 
ganic compounds.  The  growing  plant 
appropriates  the  constituents  of  these 
salts  from  the  soil  and  air.  We  in  turn 
obtain  them  from  the  plant,  usually 
making  our  selection  without  thought. 
We  have  an  appetite  or  a  craving  for  a 
certain  vegetable  or  fruit.  We  must 
have  the  stalk  of  celery  or  the  onion 
or  the  cabbage,  though  deprived  of 
some  more  substantial  food.  Similarly 
the  orange,  the  date  and  the  prune  are 
to  many  as  necessary  as  bread.  Even 
animals  seek  our  succulent  herbs,  while 
in  tropical  countries  many  native  tribes 
subsist  mainly  upon  fruit.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  this  is  a  matter 
which  takes  care  of  itself.  The  appe- 
tite is  instinctive,  the  supply  is  at  hand. 
Dietetic  formulae  are  superfluous  or 
even  misleading  where  the  individual 
is  free  to  select  his  food.  In  artificial 
selection,  however,  the  matter  becomes 
a  problem  of  great  importance.  By 
artificial  selection,  we  mean  selection 
for  others — such  as  obtains  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  poor-house,  the 
prison,  not  to  mention  the  foundling 
asylum,  the  day  nursery,  and,  indeed, 


all  infants  for  a  time  after  they  are 
weaned.  All  agree  that  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life  and  that  meat  is  an  es- 
sential accessory,  but  few  go  further. 
These  two  elements  form,  with  tea  or 
coffee,  the  sum  total  of  many  a  diet  list, 
the  "relishes"  of  our  tables  being  ig- 
nored. As  a  result,  we  have  in  the 
barracks  and  on  shipboard  scurvy  and 
other  nutritive  disorders.  In  nurseries 
we  have  putty-like  complexions,  tender 
mouths  and  failing  appetities,  not  to 
mention  conditions  of  graver  import- 
ance. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
equally  possible  for  the  fond  mother  in 
the  midst  of  abundance  similarly  to 
starve  her  child. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 
are  quite  as  necessary  for  our  physical 
well-being  as  the  cereals  and  meats. 
They  should  have  a  place  in  the  dietary 
of  every  child. 

Vegetables  intended  for  young  chil- 
dren should  be  mainly  such  as  can  be 
put  through  a  sieve.  Peas  and  beans 
thus  treated  form  a  puree  which  ex- 
cellently answers  the  purpose.  Spinach, 
well  boiled  and  afterward  strained  and 
seasoned,  forms  a  relish  which  will  not 
be  rejected  by  the  most  capricious 
stomach.  The  juicy  tops  of  the  aspar- 
agus may  be  similarly  treated.  Cooked 
tomatoes,  strained  and  combined  with 
bread-crumbs,  from  a  convenient  soup. 
The  list  is  large  enough  to  suit  all 
classes,  whatever  their  resources  and 
positions  in  life.  The  French,  and  in- 
deed the  Germans  also,  are  apt  to  ex- 
cel us  in  this  branch  especially  of  the 
culinary  art.  A  bit  of  bacon,  a  cent's 
worth  of  celery  or  an  onion  and  a  car- 
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rot,  perhaps,  with  bread  crumbs,  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  savory  meal.  Also, 
did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  these 
same  people  flourish  marvelously  upon 
their  comparatively  meager  fare?  It 
should  be  an  axiom  that  fresh  vege- 
tables cannot  be  omitted  from  any 
one's  dietary,  whether  adult  or  child, 
if  his  health  is  to  be'  perfect. 

Fruits  serve  a  similar  purpose. 
These  should  be,  as  a  rule,  stewed  and 
strained ;  although  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances  they  may  be 
given  in  their  natural  state.  The  peach 
taken  from  the  tree  at  the  moment  of 
maturity  is  a  safe  food.  Fruit  bought 
in  the  market  cannot  be,  as  a  rule,  re- 
lied upon  until  subjected  to  heat.  The 
cooking  arrests  decomposition  and 
completes  the  ripening  process.  Baked 
sweet  apples,  stewed  apples,  and  that 
delight  of  childhood,  jam,  will  furnish 
our  most  acceptable  representatives  of 
this  food  class.  Oranges  must  not  be 
ignored,  but  these  may  be  in  many 
cases  reserved  for  times  of  sickness  or 
other  occasions  when  a  special  dainty 
is  desired,  leaving  the  indigenous 
fruits  for  the  regular  fare.  The  quan- 
tity required  may  be  roughly  described, 
perhaps,  as  one  serving  of  some  vege- 
table and  one  serving  of  fruit  each 
day. 

The  Time  for  Fruit. 

Here  we  have  an  old  adage  which 
tells  us  that  "Fruit  is  gold  in  the  morn- 
ing, silver  at  noon  and  lead  at  night." 
Like  most  familiar  sayings,  this  one  is 
based  upon  a  substratum  of  truth.  Let 
the  child  have  his  fruit  in  the  morning 
or  about  noon,  never  at  night.  The 


"Tea*'  of  farming  and  other  rural  or 
suburban  districts,  at  all  meals,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  digestion,  and  the  one 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  dyspepsias  from  which 
country  people  suffer.  This  is  not  be- 
cause fruit  and  cake  and  hot  biscuit 
are  poisonous  or  in  any  degree  harm- 
ful at  the  proper  time.  The  same  meal 
in  the  morning  wrould  be  excellently 
borne.  Fruits  should  not  be  eaten  in 
the  evening  except,  perhaps,  by  such 
people  as  turn  night  into  day,  retir- 
ing only  with  the  early  morn.  Chil- 
dren, at  least,  should  never  eat  fruit  at 
night. 

The  vegetable  may  be  advantageous- 
ly combined  with  the  noon  meal  in  the 
form  of  a  soup  or  a  relish.  Bread 
and  milk  or  crackers  and  milk  may 
form  the  evening  meal. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  where  the  ordinary 
vegetables  and  fruits  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, as  perhaps  among  strangers,  or  in 
traveling,  their  place  may  be  tempor- 
arily supplied  by 

Weak  Lemonade, 
made  from  the  lemon  or  the  lime.  Lime 
juice  may  be,  indeed,  purchased  by  the 
bottle  for  just  such  emergencies.  The 
glass  of  lemonade  may  be  given  once 
daily,  accompanied  by  a  cracker  or  the 
ordinary  midday  meal. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
mind some  young  mother  that  these  di- 
rections refer  only  to  weaned  children. 
The  child  still  living  upon  milk  has,  in 
that  one  article  of  diet,  the  salts  as  well 
as  the  albumen,  sugar,  and  fat  which 
he  requires. 


What  Ails  My  Baby?— Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


A  Case  of  Knock-Knee. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  drawing  show- 
ing the  shape  of  my  little  boy's  legs  when 
he  is  lying  on  his  back.  Are  they  not  be- 
coming knock-kneed?  and  if  so,  what 
would  you  advise  doing?  I  have  spoken  to 
my  physician  several  times,  but  receive  no 
opinion,  only  "it  does  look  a  little  that  way, 
but  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it."  I  am  natu  • 
rally  worried  over  it,  and  nvould  like  to 
know  as  soon  as  possible  what  to  do ;  espe- 
cially as  he  is  falling  so  much  lately,  with 
the  left  leg  always  turned  sideways  when  he 
has  fallen.  He  is  a  Babyhood  boy,  for  I 
never  found  any  food  to' agree  with  him 
until  I  was  helped  by  Babyhood  when  he 
was  about  five  months  old,  and  here  I  want 
to  say  the  same  with  regard  to  my  little 
girl,  now  eight  months  old,  whom  I  am 
bringing  up  with  Babyhood  for  my  guide. 

Houston,  Tex.  B.  T. 

The  illustration  shows  that  there  is 
slight  knock-knee,  but  it  is  not  yet  a 
disfigurement.  It  may  not  increase. 
We  should  advise  you  to  make  a  care 
ful  tracing  of  the  limbs,  including  the 
thighs,  noting  position  in  which  he  lies 
at  the  time,  and  all  particulars.  Af- 
ter a  month  or  two  make  another  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  If  the  devia- 
tion is  increasing  we  should  recom- 


mend light  knock-knee  braces,  if  you 
can  get  them  well-fitting.  If  you  can- 
not get  a  good  pair  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter to  wait  till  you  can.  The  falling 
may  be  independent  of  the  knock-knee, 
and  be  really  due  to  a  turning-in  of  one 
foot  so  that  it  catches  against  the  other 
limb  in  running.  Watch  and  see  if  it 
be  so. 


Protection  for  Mattress  in  Case   of  Bed 
Wetting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  thing  to 
protect  the  mattress  in  cases  of  ''bed-wet- 
ting ?"  D.  W.  E. 

Troy,  X.  Y. 

A  rubber  sheet  with  a  small  blanket 
folded  over  it — a  folded  cotton  sheet 
will  do  as  well  in  warm  weather  or 
countries,  and  is  more  easily  washed — 
a  sheet  to  lie  over  all. 


Scurf  or  Crust  on  the  Head. 

T o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood- 

I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  through 
your  magazine  what  you  would  advise  to 
remove  the  brown  scurf  which  often  gath- 
ers on  a  baby's  head.    I  have  washed  my 
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baby's  head  every  day  with  castile  soap, 
and  I  have  tried  softening  the  scurf  with 
cosmoline  and  sweet-oil,  and  then  washing 
it  with  tar  soap ;  but  all  is  of  no  avail,  and 
I  should  like  Babyhood's  advice.  Could 
using  hard  water  have  anything  to  do  with 
causing  it?  I  have  heard  that  it  did. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  R.  C. 

The  tendency  for  the  crusts  to  form 
again  after  removal  is  characteristic. 
If,  after  persistent  removal,  they  still 
return,  the  cure  can  be  effected  by  rem- 
edies applied  to  the  scalp ;  but  the 
choice  of  the  particular  remedy  is  rath- 
er beyond  domestic  skill  and  should  be 
made  by  some  physician  who  can  see 
the  child. 


Sudden  .  Development    of   Timidity — Night 
Coverings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood:. 

(1)  I  think  so  much  of  your  good  ad- 
vice on  many  subjects  that  I  trust  you  can 
help  me  in  my  present  dilemma.  Within 
the  last  two  weeks  my  little  girl,  nearly 
four  years  old,  has  developed  great  timidity. 
She  will  not  go  about  the  house  at  all,  as 
she  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
She  would  often  go  down  to  the  kitchen  or 
pantry  on  an  errand  for  me,  but  now  she 
will  go  no  further  than  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
when  her  courage  gives  out  and  she  runs 
back.  If  I  take  her  about  the  house  with  me 
just  at  twilight,  she  clings  on  to  my  skirts 
and  will  not  let  me  go  a  foot  from  her.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  has  caused  this  sud- 
den fear  in  one  who  has  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  before,  and  Tarn  at  a  loss  to' 
know  how  to  cure  it.  I  began  by  laughing 
at  it,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  work,  and 
reasoning  will  do  no  good,  so  I  turn  to  you 
for  good  advice,  trusting  you  will  be  able 
to  give  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  trait 
which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
before  it  gets  too  firmly  rooted,  as  it  would 
never  do  for  her  to  grow  up  with  such  a 
fear. 

(2)  What  shall  I  do  to  keep  my  baby 
boy  warm  at  night?   Whatever  I  do  he  will 


get  outside  the  bedclothes.  I  fear  that  by 
doing  so  in  winter  weather  he  will  get 
pneumonia.  He  has  recently  had  a  severe 
cold,  taken  in  that  way.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  put  flannel  night-drawers,  with  feet, 
on  him,  and  consider  them  a  very  good 
article,  but  that  is  not  enough  covering.  I 
have  thought  somewhat  of  making  a  large 
flannel  bag  to  put  him  into,  and  yet  that  does 
not  seem  exactly  a  comfortable  thing.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  have  already 
invented  something  of  which  they  will  give 
me  the  benefit,  for  I  know  some  other  chil- 
dren must  have  had  the  same  bad  habit 
which  my  little  boy  has.  G. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

(1)  The  sudden  development  of 
timidity  suggests  the  following  possi- 
ble causes:  An  injury  or  fright,  the 
hearing  of  bugaboo  stories  or  threats, 
which  we  cannot  always  prevent  some 
stupid  or  thoughtless  persons  telling; 
or  some  ailment,  as  vertigo,  which 
makes  the  child  timid.  If  it  were  a 
habit  of  mind  we  should  not  expect 
it  to  suddenly  appear,  but  to  have  been 
more  or  less  evident  always;  and  if  it 
is  such  it  can  only  be  cured  by  patient 
and  gentle  stimulation  of  the  child's 
courage.  And  further,  if  it  be  such, 
or  if  it  be  the  result  of  fright  from  any 
cause  whatever,  it  will  not  be  helped  by 
ridicule.  The  effect  of  a  fright  which 
to  adults  might  seem  trivial  in  the  ex- 
treme, may  make  a  terrible  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  or  imagi- 
native child.  We  can  recall  women 
(and  men,  too,  for  that  matter)  of  ex- 
traordinary physical  courage  who  con- 
fessed to  a  dread  of  passing  an  open 
door.  The  impression  left  in  childhood 
by  some  ghost  story  or  the  like  doubt- 
less lay  at  the  root  of  this  dread.  Nor 
will  severity  help.  Persistent,  gentle, 
and  sympathetic  encouragement  prob- 
ably will.   Some  day  you  may  find  out 
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the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  physical  that 
also  may  be  revealed  by  constant  ob- 
servation. 

(2)  Besides  the  sleeping-drawers 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  advising  one  of 
two  things :  the  careful  securing  of  the 
covers  by  tapes  or  strong  safety-pins — 
large  sizes  are  made  for  the  purpose — 
or  the  blanket  bag  you  suggest.  The 
latter,  you  probably  know,  is  the  plan 
pursued  by  explorers  and  hunters  in 
cold  weather.  As  a  baby's  napkins 
must  be  changed  at  night,  the  bottom 
of  the  bag  may  have  a  flap  to  button 
over  at  the  bottom,  in  which  case  it  is 
really  only  a  night-gown  closed  at  the 
bottom.  It  should  be  made  very  wide 
to  permit  free  movements  of  the  limbs. 


Musical  Precocity. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Would  a  baby  twenty-one  months  old  be 
considered  to  have  unusual  musical  talent 
who  could  hum  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "Old  Dog  Tray," 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,"  and  other 
popular  airs,  singing  them  in  a  clear,  de- 
cided tone?  He  is  just  beginning  to  talk, 
and,  of  course,-  does  not  know  all  the 
words,  generally  knowing  the  first  word 
of  the  line,  and  always  the  last  with  a  few 
other  words.  He  carries  the  tune  perfectly, 
so  that  any  one  could  recognize  the  air. 
He  can  sing  any  one  you  ask  him  to  sing, 
starting  it  in  the  right  key  and  singing  it 
entirely  through  without  assistance.  Also, 
at  eleven  months  old,  when  a  band  was 
passing  he  would  keep  perfect  time  to  the 
beat  of  the  drum  until  it  passed  out  of 
hearing.  W. 

Philadelphia. 

The  keeping  of  time  is  not  unusual 
and  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  point 
of  inquiry.  But  it  is  not  common  for 
a  child  so  young  to  have  so  good  a  rec- 
ognition of  time  as  your  child.  He 


doubtless  has  an  unusually  good  ear 
and  musical  memory,  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  indicates  musical  talent.  Wheth- 
er later  in  life  it  will  develop  anything 
farther  than  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  music  and  a  facility  in  learning 
and  remembering  tunes  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  Nevertheless,  such  indica- 
tions give  ground  for  greater  expecta- 
tions in  the  direction  of  music  than 
would  be  entertained  if  no  such  pre- 
cocity existed. 


Average  Weight  and  Height  at  Two-and-a- 
Half  Years— The  Virtues  of  Clear  Salt. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood. 

(1)  Will  you  tell  me  the  average  weight 
and  height  for  a  girl  two  years  and  a  half 
old? 

(2)  Would  you  insist  on  her  eating  meat 
once  a  day  if  she  does  not  like  it? 

(3)  Would  you  allow  her  to  eat  all  the 
clear  salt  she  wanted?  She  is  inclined  to 
scrofula,  having  had  eczema  of  the  face, 
head,  and  neck  when  a  baby. 

An  Admirer  of  Babyhood. 

Boston. 

(1)  There  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  extensive  and  careful  statistics  on 
this  point.  Babies  of  the  first  year 
have  been  studied  carefully,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  school  age — i.  e.,  five  years 
and  upward.  We  should  estimate  that 
32  or  33  inches,  and  28  to  30  pounds 
would  be  fair  averages.  Perhaps  we 
are  setting  it  high,  for  the  tall  and 
heavy  children  are  more  likely  to  be 
measured  and  weighed  than  the  small 
ones,  and  hence  the  figures  within  our 
own  knowledge  may  be  misleading. 

(2)  Not  if  she  took  plenty  of  good 
milk,  or  if  she  took  good  broth  once  a 
day. 

(3)  Not  if  she  desired  an  excessive 
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quantity.  Some  salt  is  useful  both  for 
general  nutrition  and  as  a  preventive 
of  intestinal  worms.  If  eaten  at  meal 
time,  it  is  a  question  of  taste  only 
whether  it  shall  be  on  the  food  or  by 
itself.  We  do  not  think  the  use  of  salt 
likely  to  aggravate  eczema.  The  prej- 
udice against  salt  we  think  comes  from 
the  use  of  meats  pickled  with  salt, 
which  are  sometimes  made  more  or  less 
indigestible  by  the  toughening  effect 
on  the  fibre. 


Arrested  Eruption  of  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Baby  is  ten  months  old.  I  was  obliged 
to  wean  her  at  three  months,  and  found  no 
other  food  to  agree  with  her  except  con- 
densed milk.  She  has  been  taking  this  five 
times  in  twenty-four  hours — from  6  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m. — every  three  hours  regularly, 
nothing  else,  and  in  regular  quantities  of 
iY2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk  to  15  of 
boiled  water;  water  once  in  a  while.  She 
had  eight  teeth  when  she  was  eight  months 
old,  but  no  signs  now  during  these  two  last 
months  of  others  coming.  Is  it  not  time  to 
give  her  other  and  more  nourishing  and 
less  sweet  food,  as  she  is  very  active  and 
almost  walking,  and,  if  so,  what  would  you 
advise?  K. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  ar- 
rested eruption  of  the  teeth.  They  came 
very  fast,  and  there  usually  is  a  rest  be- 
fore the  molars  come  and  another  rest 
before  the  canines  appear.  On  general 
principles  we  dislike  sweet  food,  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  your  child's 
case  we  see  no  evidence  of  its  disagree- 
ing or  of  the  nutrition  being  defective. 

Journeying  from  Canada  to  California. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Circumstances  may  necessitate  my  migra- 
tion to  Lower  California  the  latter  part  of 


March.  Our  baby,  now  a  very  healthy  boy, 
would  then  be  four  months  old.  In  your 
opinion  would  such  a  change  of  climate  as 
well  as  such  a  long  journey  imperil  his  life? 
Could  you  advise  me  on  this  point?  Any 
suggestion  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Montreal,  Canada.  D.  W. 

We  do  not  think  the  change  of  cli- 
mate would  be  harmful.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  journey  need  be.  If 
the  infant  is  on  the  breast  he  will  prob- 
ably bear  the  journey  very  well.  If 
brought  up  on  artificial  food,  you 
should  provide  food  in  advance,  such 
as  has  agreed  with  him  before  start- 
ing. If  it  be  a  manufactured  food  it 
should  be  easy  to  have  it  fresh.  The 
same  is  true  of  condensed  milk.  If  or- 
dinary milk  forms  a  part  of  the  food, 
we  believe  that  the  directions  as  to 
sterilization  already  given  in  Baby- 
hood, if  thoroughly  carried  out,  will 
enable  you  to  have  sweet  milk  until 
you  reach  a  fresh  supply.  But  you 
should  practise  sterilizing  in  advance 
so  that  you  may  know  if  you  can  pre- 
pare milk  to  keep  a  week  or  more.  On 
such  a  journey  much  care  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  avoid  colds,  draughts, 
etc.,  and  the  baby's  water  for  drinking 
or  for  food  should  be  either  water  of 
known  purity,  in  bottles,  or  should  be 
boiled  before  using. 


Condensed  Replies. 

D.,  Northiield,  Minn.— The  first 
teeth  should  remain  sound  and  do  ser- 
vice till  about  the  seventh  year,  when 
they  will  commence  to  be  replaced  by 
others  differing  from  them  in  number, 
shape  and  size.  This  transition  takes 
place  not  only  in  accordance  with  one 
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of  nature's  most  important  laws,  but  in 
order  that  the  extra  space  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  jaw  may  be  filled. 

B.  R.  O.,  Litchfield,  Conn—  The 
general  rule  is  this:  If  a  liquid  is  to 
be  given  in  doses  of  a  certain  number 
of  drops,  especially  if  given  frequently, 
much  time  and  annoyance  may  be 
saved  by  mixing  a  number  of  doses  at 
once.  For  instance,  suppose  the  phy- 
sician has  ordered  that  a  drop  of  tinc- 
ture of  aconite  be  given  every  hour  or 
half  hour  until  certain  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  dropping  a  single  drop 
thus  often  is  sometimes  difficult,  espe- 
cially with  the  agitating  circumstances 
which  attend  a  baby's  illness.  It  is  then 
better  to  drop  into  a  tumbler  or  some 
other  convenient  vessel  a  certain  num- 
ber of  drops  of  the  medicine,  it  does 
not  much  matter  just  how  many,  if 
they  be  counted.  Then  add  the  same 
number  of  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and 
mix  thoroughly  by  stirring.  Evidently 
each  teaspoonful  will  contain  one  drop 
of  the  aconite. 

5\  E.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  blister 
should  never  be  used  on  a  young 
child,  except  under  medical  direction. 

T.j  Oakland,  Cal. — False  croup 
comes  on  suddenly  in  the  night-time, 
often  without  any  warning  whatever, 
or  at  most  preceded  by  a  slight  cold 
only,  and,  under  proper  treatment, 
loses  its  severity  within  an  hour.  It 
may  recur  in  the  same  night,  but  more 
often  it  is  repeated  on  the  following 
night ;  and  perhaps  it  may  occur  many 
times  a  year  for  several  years.  It  af- 
fects certain  children,  at  intervals, 
from  the  time  they  are  twenty  months 
old,  or  even  younger,  till  they  are 
seven  or  even  nine  years  of  age.  Such 


children  are  usually  of  a  highly  ner- 
vous temperment,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  having  soft  bones  and  flabby  flesh. 
Attacks  are  ordinarily  brought  on 
through  taking  cold. 

R.}  Wheeling,  W.  Fa,— "Flour  ball" 
is  common  flour  tied  in  a  bag  and  boil- 
ed a  long  time  until  the  starch  is 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  The 
time  required  varies  with  the  amount 
of  flour  used  at  once.  Five  pounds 
might  take  four  days,  ten  pounds  a 
week,  the  water  boiling  most  of  the 
time  that  the  fire  was  active  in  the  day. 
The  horny  rind  is  then  cut  off  and  the 
interior  grated  and  used  to  thicken 
milk  for  food.  For  a  child  over  six 
months,  put  about  four  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  grated  flour  in  a  pint 
of  barley  water,  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Use  this  solution  to  dilute 
the  milk.  We  do  think  your  child  would 
be  better  if  weaned  at  night.  The  diet 
for  a  child  whose  bowels  are  so  much 
out  of  order  as  his,  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  your  physician. 

C.  H.,  Tecumseh,  Neb. — No  child  as 
young  as  yours  ought  to  have  starchy 
food.  Physiology  teaches  that  the 
glandular  system  of  the  mouth,  stom- 
ach, and  digestive  tract  is  in  an  unde- 
veloped state,  and  does  not  secrete  its 
fluids  in  sufficient  quantities  to  digest 
starchy  food  until  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month,  and  then  only  imperfectly. 
As  most  articles  of  diet  abound  in 
starchy  elements,  they  cannot  be  taken 
into  an  infant's  stomach  and  undergo 
the  chemical  changes  necessary  for 
their  ultimate  absorption  into  the  sys- 
tem, but  must,  as  foreign  bodies  pro- 
ducing colic,  griping,  etc.,  be  forced 
through  the  entire  digestive  tract,  not 
only  irritating  the  mucous  membrane, 
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but,  if  many  times  repeated,  weakening 
the  digestive  as  well  as  other  organs, 
so  that  they  cannot  perform  the  ap- 
parently simple  tasks  assigned  to  them 
by  nature. 

F.  S.,  New  York  City. — The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  off-hand.  For 
a  diagnosis  of  stammering  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  necessary,  and  nothing 


short  of  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  most 
competent  neurologists  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  satisfactory.  Fre- 
quently children  in  a  run-down  condi- 
tion, and  when  recovering  from  some 
severe  disease,  will  manifest  trouble 
with  speech  which  to  parents  is  rather 
alarming;  but  the  asurance  can  con- 
fidently be  given  that  when  their  nor- 
mal strength  is  recovered  speech  will 
likewise  be  regained. 


Baby's  Charities 


She  had  never  been  interested  in 
charities.  Indeed,  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  might  almost  have  applied  to 
her: 

"She  can't  quite  believe, 

Though  she's  seven  years  old, 
There  are  folks  in  the  world 
Who  are  hungry  and  cold." 

But  the  baby  changed  that!  It  began 
the  winter  before  he  was  born. 

While  grandmothers,  aunts,  cous- 
ins and  friends  knitted,  crocheted, 
hemmed,  stitched  and  embroidered  for 
the  precious  child  who  was  coming  to 
receive  so  much  love  and  tender  care, 
the  expectant  mamma  found  there  was 
hardly  anything  for  her  to  make  for 
her  own  first-born.  If  she  cast  on 
stitches  for  a  wrapping-blanket,  two 
little  soft  shawls  would  arrive  knit  in 
the  dainty  fashion  peculiar  only  to  a 
certain  great-aunt.  It  was  so  with 
everything  but  the  flannel  petticoats; 
those  she  made  and  embroidered  her- 
self. She  was  perfectly  well,  and,  be- 
sides her  open-air  exercise  regularly 


twice  a  day,  performed  most  of  her 
customary  social  duties ;  but  there 
were  storms  during  which  she  could 
not  venture  out,  and  she  found  that 
instead  of  the  book-worm  she  had 
been  she  wanted  to  be  making  some- 
thing with  her  busy  fingers  all  the 
time,  and,  as  a  result,  many  pretty 
articles  found  their  way  to  an  annual 
church  fair. 

After  Baby-Boy  arrived  and  was 
two  weeks  old  his  mamma  sat  up  on 
the  sofa  and  said  to  her  nurse:  "I 
want  to  make  something  for  those 
babies  you  told  me  of."  The  nurse  had 
just  graduated  from  a  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, and  was  full  of  sympathy  for, 
and  interested  in,  the  constantly  chang- 
ing occupants.  So  the  mamma  com- 
menced, in  plain  crochet,  a  hood  for  a 
baby  whose  only  head-covering  would 
have  been  an  old  handkerchief,  and 
perhaps  not  even  that.  'There's  that 
bundle  of  old  linen  we  have  not  used," 
said  she,  "and  that  white  flannel  wrap- 
per I've  outgrown.  That  would  make 
over  into  five  baby- wrappers."  So,  the 
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linen  and  the  wrappers  cut,  gradually 
many  other  garments  found  their  way 
to  the  hospital ;  for  the  young  mother 
interested  her  Sewing  Club  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  they  made  twenty-four 
complete  babies'  outfits. 

Christmas-time  drew  near,  and  Baby- 
made  his  mamma  think  of  babies  who 
might  be  born  on  that  blessed  day  in 
hospitals  and  had  no  Christmas  pres- 
ents. So  she  made  up  a  box  of  use- 
ful gifts  for  all  the  babies  who  might 
be  in  a  certain  hospital  on  Christmas 
day.  Some  of  the  articles  she  made 
herself,  others  had  been  outgrown  by 
her  sturdy  boy.  If  you  could  have 
read  the  matron's  note  of  thanks! 
Mamma  read  it  to  Baby,  and  he  cooed 
and  gurgled  his  approval,  evidently 
chuckling  with  delight  at  what  he'd 
made  mamma  do. 

During  the  following  months  other 
little  partly  worn  garments,  besides 
new  ones  made  by  mamma,  found  their 
way  to  the  same  institution.  Summer 
was  coming,  and  Baby  was  going  to 
the  sea-shore  to  a  house  given  him  for 
the  summer  by  his  grandpa.  Baby  laid 
his  soft  cheek  against  his  mamma's, 
and  made  her  feel  he  would  be  more 
contented  in  his  summer  home  if  some 
little  children  through  him  could  spend 
a  few  weeks  away  from  the  hot  city  by 
the  cool  sea-shore.  The  baby's  doctor 
told  mamma  of  a  sea-shore  home  for 
babies  and  little  children,  and  some  lit- 
tle ones  she  sent  there,  and  some  to  a 
country  home,  and  Baby  again  con- 
tributed some  of  his  clothing  to  make 
them  cleaner  and  fresher  than  their 
poor,  tired  mothers  could  do. 

The  first  anniversary  of  Baby's  birth 
was  at  hand.  Baby  made  mamma  com- 


prehend he  was  too  tiny  for  a  party,, 
but  why  not  make  some  older  babies 
at  the  Seaview  Home  feel  glad  that 
this  baby  had  a  birthday?  So  twenty 
little  ones  had  ice-cream  and  simple 
cake  and  toys. 

The  summer  advanced.  One  hot 
day,  when  Baby  was  asleep  in  his  car- 
riage in  the  coolest  corner  of  the 
piazza,  did  he  dream  there  was  a  poor 
woman  passing  the  house,  down  from 
the  hot  city  for  the  day,  carrying  her 
baby  to  the  water's  edge,  hoping  for.  a 
breeze?  Anyway,  there  was  a  close 
understanding  between  Baby  and 
mamma  by  this  time,  and  leaving  her 
sleeping  darling,  mamma  hurriedly 
poured  out  a  glass  of  cold  water  and 
carried  it  out  to  the  woman,  holding 
the  baby  while  the  tired  mother  took 
the  cool  drink  gratefully,  and  rested 
her  tired  arms  a  bit,  and  then  went  on 
refreshed  to  join  her  party.  Baby's 
papa  said  there  was  no  use  in  that  sign 
about  trespassers,  if  mamma  would 
run  out  to  speak  to  every  one  who  car- 
ried a  baby ;  but  the  baby  crowed  and 
laughed  and  performed  such  astonish- 
ing capers  that  papa  knew  "he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

Summer  was  over,  and  Baby  return- 
ed to  town  with  such  a  fund  of  health 
and  strength,  and  quite  a  box  full  of 
little  shoes  all  stubbed  at  the  toes, 
showing  he  had  been  creeping  and  try- 
ing to  stand.  Couldn't  mamma  find 
some  little  shoeless  children  who  would 
be  glad  of  those  shoes?  Alas!  she 
found  only  too  many,  and  Baby's  shoes 
are  now  "engaged  in  advance." 

Baby  could  tell  you  how  he  interest- 
ed his  mother  in  "The  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  and 
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about  a  little  namesake  of  his  in  a 
Home  for  Incurables  in  London ;  but 
space  does  not  allow  to  tell  of  all  his 
charities.  They  go  on  increasing  like 
a  rolling  snowball.  He  is  only  sixteen 


months  old  now,  but  many  little  poor 
children  are  happier  because  of  his 
young  life  and  because  of  the  deep 
understanding  between  him  and  his 
mother.  K.  T. 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  children,  another  experience 
may  not  come  amiss  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood. 

My  husband's  tastes  and  my  own 
have  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
books,  and  we  both  like  to  impart 
what  we  learn.  My  husband,  indeed,  is 
a  born  teacher,  one  to  whom  instruct- 
ing is  always  more  of  a  pleasure  than 
a  task.  Therefore,  when  our  little  boy 
was  born,  our  friends  indulged  in 
many  good-natured  fears  for  his  fu- 
ture, seeming  to  think  that  from  his 
very  cradle  the  poor  baby  would  be 
forced  to  learn  something  every  day. 
It  happened,  however,  that  we  had  al- 
ready decided  that  for  the  first  few 
years  we  would  not  teach  our  little  one 
anything  at  all,  but  would  see  where 
his  natural  instincts,  properly  direct- 
ed, would  lead  him.  Consequently  these 
same  friends  are  a  little  surprised  now 
to  find  that  at  the  age  of  two  and  a 


half  our  John  is  ignorant  of  a  great 
many  things  which  a  well-trained  baby 
would  have  acquired  some  months 
earlier,  while  at  the  same  time  he  talks 
of  man}-  things  which  would  seem  to 
be  more  interesting  to  an  older  child. 

Our  method  is  this :  We  teach  him 
nothing,  but  we  explain  once  anything 
that  we  tell  him  and  then  leave  it.  He 
is  voracious  for  "stories,"  so  we  have 
to  tell  a  great  many.  The  first  time  we 
tell  him  a  story  we  see  that  he  under- 
stands every  word  in  it,  for  we  do  not 
believe  in  his  carrying  around  a  vague 
or  incorrect  impression  of  what  he 
hears ;  but  having  explained  it,  that 
story  is  always  afterwards  told  with- 
out comment  of  any  kind. 

Any  questions  he  asks  are  promptly 
answered,  and  if  he  makes  any  glaring 
mistake  it  is  corrected.  For  instance,  if 
he  says :  "I  don't  want  no  more  din- 
ner," we  will  say :  "Don't  want  any 
more  dinner,  John  ;"  but  we  do  not  ob- 
lige him  to  repeat  the  correct  form 
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after  us,  nor  do  we  dwell  upon  the 
subject  at  all.  It  is  just  as  easy  for 
him  to  use  the  proper  expression  as 
the  improper  one,  but  if  he  cannot  re- 
member it  after  such  mention  nothing 
more  is  said  about  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though,  he  does  usually  remem- 
ber the  proper  form,  and  practice  it 
after  only  one  or  two  such  gentle  hints 
as  the  above. 

When  he  was  eighteen  months  old 
he  could  say  only  a  few  detached 
words,  never  having  been  urged  to 
talk ;  but  only  a  few  months  later  he 
began  to  talk  fluently,  and  then  he 
spoke  with  almost  perfect  plainness.  Tt 
is  especially  noticeable  how  clearly  he 
rounds  off  his  words ;  in  all  such 
words  as  build,  carpet,  walking,  etc., 
the  last  letter  is  as  distinct  as  the  first. 
He  has  never  gained  a  reputation  for 
"cute''  speeches,  nor  does  he  show  the 
least  sign  of  becoming  a  prodigy  in 
any  direction ;  but  we  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  our  plan,  because  we  feel 
that  we  have  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  steady  little  head,  when  thus 
left  to  itself,  is  retaining  just  what  is 
of  most  value  and  is  rejecting  only 
what  is  as  yet  of  no  importance. 

We  do  not  argue  that  babies  should 
not  learn.  They  must  learn  every  min- 
ute of  the  day;  and  the  number  of 
things  which  they  learn  during  the  first 
three  years  is  so  great,  so  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  what  they  can  ac- 
quire during  the  same  period  in  any 
other  part  of  their  lives,  that  the 
thought  of  it  is  almost  stupendous.  The 
little  brains  are  never  inactive,  and 
the  only  question  is,  whether  they  or 
we  know  best  what  is  needed  inside  of 
those  wee  brains  during  the  first  ten- 
der years. 


Our  little  boy  has  been  allowed  to 
answer  this  question  for  himself ;  and 
I  will  give  here  a  few  of  the  results, 
leaving  any  one  to  judge  whether  he 
has  not  been  quite  as  industrious  in 
gleaning  knowledge  as  his  parents 
could  have  been  if  they  had  drilled  it 
into  him.  \\  nat  he  does  know  he  has 
never  been  intentionally  taught  by  us, 
having  simply  remembered  and  applied 
the  answers  to  his  questions.  He  takes 
the  smallest  possible  interest  in  the  al- 
phabet, and  is  really  sure  of  only  one 
letter ;  but  he  is  seldom  known  to  mis- 
place will  and  shall,  those  bugbears  of 
the  English  language  to  many  a  grown 
person.  He  has  na|t  the  least  idea  how 
old  he  is,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  old 
ladies  who  think  "it  sounds  so  cunning 
to  hear  a  little  fellow  say  'two  years 
old,'  "  whether  he  attaches  any  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase  or  not ;  but  he  knows 
his  own  full  name  and  his  father's 
name,  and  if  he  should  be  lost  he  could 
give  a  tolerably  correct  direction  as  to 
where  he  lives.  He  cannot  count  cer- 
tainly beyond  three,  but  he  knows  all 
about  the  situation  of  his  collar  bone, 
elbows,  wrists,  knees,  ankles,  etc.,  and 
he  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left. 
He  knows  that  it  is  right  to  say  aYes, 
ma'am"  to  a  lady,  and  "Yes,  sir"  to  a 
gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  he  does 
it.  He  can  carry  quite  a  long  message 
from  Mamma  up-stairs  to  Lizzie  in 
the  kitchen,  and  when  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  anything  that  has  happened 
to  him  during  a  brief  absence,  mam- 
ma can  depend  upon  its  exact  truth- 
fulness. 

Now  we  knowT  very  well  that  the  ob- 
servation which  has  led  him  thus  far 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  do  and 
say  some  very  smart  things  with  just  a 
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little  helping  along  from  us.  But  this 
is  just  where  we  stop ;  and,  though  we 
are  naturally  as  inclined  to  be  proud  of 
our  first  baby  as  any  foolish  young  par- 
ents ever  could  be,  still  something 
keeps  us  from  feeling  in  the  least  ruf- 
fled when  we  hear  that  such  a  child  at 
two  years  old  could  do  some  wonderful 
thing,  and  that  such  another  at 
eighteen  months  has  said  something 
quite  remarkable,  while  our  own  darl- 
ing has  never  yet  distinguished  him- 


self by  doing  or  saying  anything  but 
what  might  be  expected  from  any 
sturdy  boy  of  two  and  a  half. 

As  we  look  at  his  happy  face,  and 
clear,  bright  eyes,  and  listen  to  the 
sprightly  tongue  which  is  never  still, 
we  fancy  that  we  can  see  the  shadow 
of  a  future  strength  of  mind  which 
would  be  impeded  rather  than  helped 
forward  were  we  tempted  to  load  him 
with  a  hoist  of  babv  accomplishments. 

A.  D. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 


A  PLEA  FOR  LOOSE  BANDS  AND 
STRAPS. 

We  know  you  will  not  pinch  Baby 
with  thumb  and  finger,  but  how  is  it 
with  her  bands  and  shoulder  straps 
and  sleeve  and  ankle  fastenings?  Are 
you  sure  that  they  are  all  comfortable 
— loose  and  soft  and  giving  on  the 
tender  flesh  and  limbs? 

The  torture  that  a  sensitive,  help- 
less baby  can  suffer  from  bands  and 
strings,  and  scratchy  ribs  and  seams 
that  choke  and  chafe  and  goad  him  we 
grown-ups  cannot  realize,  with  our 
well  seasoned  skin  and  flesh,  that  is  so 
much  tougher  and  thicker  and  older 
than  Baby's. 

Perhaps  we  do  know  how  irritating- 


ly  uncomfortable  are  the  choked  up 
sleeves  and  collar  of  some  rasping, 
wiry-fibred  dress  that  we  have  allowed 
fashion  to  cut  almost  as  tightly  fitting 
to  our  arms  and  neck  as  the  skin  that 
covers  them.  Then  let  us  be  merciful 
in  cutting  bands  and  sleeves  for  the 
little  folks,  whose  tender  flesh  is  sorely 
chafed  by  a  rough  or  bungling  seam 
in  their  clothing,  and  whose  arms 
round  out  so  fast.  A  generous  space 
for  growing  and  breathing  room 
should  always  be  allowed. 

All  seams  and  hems  in  Baby's  ward- 
robe should  be  made  very  smooth  and 
flat  by  felling  or  pressing,  that  no  hard 
bungles  or  saw-teeth-like  edges  may 
rasp  the  sensitive  skin. 
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Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  fond  auntie 
making  underwaists  for  her  little 
nieces  one  and  three  years  old.  The 
waists  were  cut  from  stout  white  drill- 
ing that  would  wear  like  sheet-iron  and 
give  almost  as  little.  For  greater 
durability,  the  arm  sizes  were  bound 
with  a  strip  of  the  same  stout  goods, 
making  a  clumsy,  scraping  finish  that 
was  hard  and  rough  enough  to  have 
rasped  the  skin  from  an  ox's  neck  had 
it  encircled  and  dragged  on  it.  But  a 
still  greater  cruelty  was  in  the  pinch- 
ing dimensions  of  the  arm  sizes,  cut 
so  small  that  the  little  fat  arms  could 
scarcely  be  squeezed  into  them.  Not 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  for  the  play  and 
growth  and  breathing  room  for  the 
poor  little  arms.  Can  you  imagine  how 
a  little  child  must  suffer  in  such  cloth- 
ing! 

In  selecting  boots  for  our  little  folks 
we  must  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
ankle  and  instep  room  for  the  growing 
feet.  I  wear  a  number  six  boot  myself, 
but  even  such  a  well-developed  foot 
and  corresponding  ankle  as  that  cannot 
endure  choking.  They  find  acute  mis- 
ery in  a  too  snug  fit  of  boots,  especially 
across  instep,  quivering  with  nerves 
and  sensitive  cords,  and  about  ankle. 
How  much  more  a  baby  must  suffer 
with,  strangled  growing  feet ! 

I  have  seen  sock  ribbons  and  ankle 
ties  drawn  so  closely  that  the  soft  fat 
flesh  of  Baby's  ankles  was  pinched  into 
a  purple  ridge  akin  to  a  blood  blister, 
and  who  has  not  seen  both  plump  and 
scrawny  little  feet  and  legs  strangling 
in  boots  so  tightly  buttoned  that  the 
warm  blood  could  not  circulate  in 
them,  and  ice-cold  feet  were  one  of  the 
evil  consequences. 


Little  folks — and  as  for  that,  big 
folks,  too — need  breathing  room  all 
over  for  feet  and  arms,  wrists  and 
ankles,  thighs  and  lungs  and  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  common  sense 
teaches  us  to  let  them  have  it.  Plenty 
of  breathing  room  and  plenty  of  pure 
air  and  water  means  a  sound,  com- 
fortable body,  and  a  sunny,  healthy 
nature  for  the  growing  baby. 

Some  time  when  your  little  folks  are 
fractious  and  whining,  instead  of  de- 
ciding that  the  cause  of  their  irritabil- 
ity and  peevishness  is  colic  or  teething 
or  worms,  as  grandmothers  are  sure  to 
suggest,  and  commencing  to  dose,  see 
if  Baby's  wretchedness  is  not  caused 
by  a  cruel  hunch  or  band  or  seam  that 
is  somewhere  chafing  or  choking  its 
person.  C.  P. 


A    SUGGESTION    CONCERNING  COM- 
FORTABLE WAISTS. 

There  is  a  little  waist  largely  sold 
for  children  now  which  is  very  unhy- 
gienic. It  is  made  out  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  impermeable  duck  and  it 
must  seriously  interfere  with  the  insen- 
sible perspiration  of  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  it  covers.  All  chil- 
dren whose  health  is  carefully  consid- 
ered by  their  mammas  are  dressed 
wholly  in  flannel  except  the  cotton 
drawers.  A  flannel  waist  for  the  draw- 
ers and  stockings  will,  it  is  true,  shrink 
very  badly,  but  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  can  be  remedied  with  a  little 
brains.  I  make  mine  with  a  strip  of 
tucked  cotton,  the  tucks  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  under  each  arm.  The 
tucks  can  then  be  let  out  as  needed. 

M, 
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BLANKETS   FOR   THE   BABY'S  BASSI- 
NET. 

These  blankets  are  particularly 
dainty  and  pretty.  They  should  each 
be  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  long  and 
the  width  of  the  flannel.  Buttonhole 
them  all  around  the  edge  with  pale 
pink  or  blue  wash  crewel,  and  make  a 
rose  in  the  two  corners  of  each  blanket 
diagonally  opposite.  To  make  the  rose, 
cut  a  circle  of  white  paper  three  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter;  baste  this 
on  the  corner  of  the  blanket  and 
cat-stitch  in  pink  or  blue  crewel  a  cir- 
cle around  the  edge  of  the  paper 
(which  is  merely  to  keep  the  rose 
round)  ;  pull  off  the  paper  and  make 
then  other  circles  of  cat-stitching,  one 
within  the  other,  in  alternate  colors  of 
pink  and  blue.  The  outside  row  should 
be  of  the  color  of  the  edge  of  the 
blanket.  California  flannel,  which  is  a 
heavy  quality  with  a  thick,  loose  pile, 
alike  on  both  sides,  is  the  proper  ma- 
terial, and  can  be  obtained  for  about 
S2  a  yard.  The  skein  of  crewel  of 
each  shade  is  enough  for  a  pair  of 
blankets.  These  are  the  old-fashioned 
"rose  blankets"  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers in  miniature.  M.  D. 


BATH  APRON. 

If  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of 
Baby's  wardrobe,  at  least  a  very  neces- 
sary and  valuable  adjunct  to  it  is  the 
flannel  apron,  worn  by  the  nurse  or 
other  dignitary  who  presides  at  the 
morning  bath.  Very  often,  just  as  the 
little  one  is  about  to  be  plunged  into 
the  water,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
of  the  thousand  and  one  accessories, 
necessary  to  the   accomplishment  of 


this  intricate  performance,  and  which 
were  supposed  to  be  conveniently  at 
hand,  are  missing.  In  a  trice,  with  the 
baby  still  in  her  arms,  nurse  can  toss 
the  long  apron  snugly  about  him,  and 
safely  go  in  quest  of  the  needed  article, 
without  incuring  the  slightest  risk  of 
her  charge's  taking  cold.  The  contact 
of  the  soft,  warm  flannel  with  his  ten- 
der skin  during  the  somewhat  lengthy 
process  of  washing  and  drying  will  be 
very  grateful  to  him.  After  the  bath 
is  completed  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
Baby  closely  wrapped  in  the  apron  for 
a  few  minutes  before  beginning  to 
dress  him.  This  will  insure  him  a  brief 
season  of  really  needed  repose,  for  the 
full  bath,  especially  to  a  delicate  child, 
is  often  accompanied  by  fatigue  and 
lowered  vitality.  Procure  for  the  apron 
a  yard  of  Shaker  flannel — the  widest 
that  comes.  Hem  it  neatly  down  the 
sides  and  across  the  bottom,  and  fin- 
ish it  at  the  top  with  a  drawing  string, 
so  that  it  may  be  extended  to  its  en- 
tire width  when  washed.  B. 


THE  GERTRUDE  SKIRT  SHORTENED. 

Will  you  let  me  tell  the  mothers  of 
Babyhood  how  much  I  am  pleased 
with  still  another  departure  from  the 
old  formula  ?  It  is  the  dispensing  with 
the  long  skirts  in  the  first  wardrobe.  I 
endeavored  to  learn  from  some  other 
mother's  experience,  but  could  get  no 
particulars,  so  I  experimented  alone 
and  am  more  than  repaid.  I  cut  the 
little  garments  for  my  last  baby  from 
the  Gertrude  Patterns,  as  I  previously 
did  three  years  ago,  but  instead  of  the 
usual  length,  I  shortened  them  to 
twenty-two  inches,  the  walking  length 
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at  one  year.  The  sleeves  are  all  that 
need  enlarging  for  my  babies  under 
ten  months  or  a  year.  I  therefore  laid 
aside  goods  from  each  little  dress  with 
which  to  make  larger  sleeves  when 
they  should  be  needed.  The  night- 
dresses I  made  long,  and  used  them 
exclusively  the  first  three  weeks ;  after 
that  the  limbs  were  covered  with  cash- 
mere stockings  drawn  up  over  the 
diaper  and  pinned,  insuring  absolute 
warmth,  and  dainty  knit  or  crocheted 
boots.  To  a  mother  not  very  strong, 
and  who  does  her  own  sewing,  the 
making  of  a  second  wardrobe  within 
a  few  months  is  no  small  consideration, 
not  mentioning  the  freedom  and  com- 
fort of  the  child,  the  laundering  of  the 
long  garments,  etc. 

The  baby  does  not  look  as  peculiar 
as  would  be  supposed.  Many  times  a 
visitor's  attention  has  been  called  to  it, 
before  she  has  noticed  it,  and  one  and 
all  agree  that  it  is  cunning  rather  than 
otherwise.  A  number  of  friends  have 
adopted  it  and  are  as  pleased  with  the 
result;  but  it  is  only  the  busy  mother 


of  more  than  one  baby  who  has  taken 
kindly  to  the  idea.  The  young  mother 
preparing  for  her  first  little  one  sees 
only  the  sentiment  of  dainty  long 
skirts  ;  nor  can  we  blame  her  for  not 
having  the  practical  ideas  of  economy 
in  time  and  strength,  together  with  the 
benefit  to  the  child,  that  the  mother  of 
more  than  one  is  apt  to  have.  The 
fear  of  the  little  limbs  not  being  warm 
enough  is  without  foundation,  as  the 
stockings  are  always  in  place,  leaving 
no  part  exposed,  as  is  the  case  with 
long  skirts  and  little  woolen  boots, 
when  the  clothing  is  sure  to  get  mis- 
placed in  handling.  I  do  not  expect 
many  mothers  to  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  at  first ;  but  it  is  worth  investigat- 
ing, and  is  more  easily  done  when  one 
has  heard  something  about  it  from 
some  one  who  has  tried  and  been 
pleased  with  the  results.  I  considered 
the  long  Gertrude  Suit  nearly  perfect, 
but  the  short  Gertrude  Suit  is  perfec- 
tion as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  our 
search  for  the  better  way. 

B.  T. 


The    Mothers'  Parliament. 


YOUTHFUL  OBSTINACY. 

I  subjoin  an  account  of  one  or  two 
peculiar  traits  that  I  have  observed  in 
my  little  girl,  and  which  seem  to  be- 
long to  herself  alone.  One  of  them  is 
very  marked  scepticism.  She  is  now 
within  a  month  of  her  third  birthday, 
but  she  was  only  about  twenty-seven 
months  when  I  first  noticed  this  trait, 
which  does  not  grow  less.  She  has 
never  been  deceived  in  the  slightest 


manner,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  she 
positively  refuses  to  believe,  and, 
when  to  convince  her  by  proof  is  im- 
possible, "holds  her  own  opinion  still. " 
For  instance,  a  few  evenings  ago  I 
poured  some  milk  in  the  cat's  saucer, 
when  she  asked,  "Did  you  give  all  dat 
milk  to  pussy  ?"  I  said  no,  there  was 
plenty  left  for  her.  She  seemed  to 
think  about  it  for  a  minute,  then  as- 
serted, "You  did  give  it  all  to  pussy" ; 
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and  though  I  told  her  no  again  and 
again  she  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
she  had  looked  into  the  pitcher.  She 
will  ask  her  papa  for  candy  when  he 
comes  in,  and  when  told  that  he  hasn't 
any  insists  that  he  has,  even  after  she 
has  searched  every  pocket,  though  she 
has  never  once  found  any  when  told 
there  was  none  there.  Any  statement 
she  makes,  no  matter  how  absurd,  she 
will  persist  in  until  convinced  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration  (and  not  always 
then)  that  she  is  wrong. 

She  is  very  fond  of  music  and  dearly 
loves  to  "pacsy"  (practice).  I  do  not 
hinder  her,  for  she  never  bangs  and 
hammers  on  the  piano  as  most  chil- 
dren do,  and  seldom  makes  discords, 
but  touches  the  keys  lightly  with  one 
finger  at  a  time  until  she  finds  two 
notes  that  accord  (one  with  each 
hand),  then  plays  them.  She  does  not 
always  hunt  out  notes  in  this  manner, 
but  often  enough  to  make  it  notice- 
able. She  is  a  restless  little  body,  full 
of  mischief,  one  of  the  children  who 
are  "into  everything,"  but  from  her 
second  year  she  would  sit  quiet  as  long 
as  any  one  would  play  for  her,  and  in- 
variably makes  a  third  at  her  sister's 
music  lesson,  always  asking  the  teach- 
er to  "p'ay  for  me,"  and  at  the  end 
of  each  piece  comes  "Nozzer!  more 
p'ay  for  me." 

To-day  she  did  not  want  sister  to 
read  aloud  to  me.  I  told  her  she  must 
be  quiet  while  Alice  read  her  lesson. 
She  stood  still  looking  at  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  "Commence."  I 
thought  she  meant  to  be  good,  but 
soon  saw  my  mistake,  for  at  the  first 
word  she  began  "Alice !  Alice !  Alice !" 
as  fast  and  loud  as  her  little  tongue 
admitted,  which  effectually  put  a  stop 


to  the  reading  until  she  was  made  to 
understand  that  I  did  not  intend  to  al- 
low her  to  interrupt.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  methods  she  daily  em- 
ploys to  secure  her  own  way.  At  her 
last  weighing,  three  months  ago,  she 
weighed  thirty  pounds,  and  was  thir- 
ty-nine inches  in  height.  She  has 
grown  an  inch  since,  which  we  think 
rather  fast  growing.  N.  Y. 


HOW  THE  LADDIES  GO  TO  SLEEP. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  find  that 
other  mothers'  children  will  not  lie  still 
in  bed,  and  that  my  wee  laddie  is  not 
alone  in  refusing  to  rest  quietly  in  his 
bed  of  innocence  when  his  mother 
wants  to  claim  the  evening  as  her  own. 
One  evening  I  had  sung,  in  as  charm- 
ing a  manner  as  possible,  Martin 
Luther's  sweet  cradle-song,  and  my 
small  boy,  from  beneath  the  white 
coverlets,  assured  me  in  his  soft,  sweet 
voice  that  his  old  friend  the  sandman 
was  throwing  sand  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  fast  asleep.    I  heartily  rejoiced  at 
that  worthy's  appearance  and  gave  a 
sigh  of  comfort  and  relief,  for  I  was 
a-weary  with  the  long  day's  cares. 
Thirty  little  dirty  fingers  that  testified 
to  dabbling  in  real  estate  had  been 
duly  cleansed;  three  sets  of  small 
white  teeth  brushed  with  their  tiny 
brushes;  three  sleepy  brown  heads 
smoothed  to  prevent  the  "funny  little 
rat,"  as  Ted  says,  from  making  a  nest 
of  tangles  in  the  brown  locks;  two 
reverent  "Now  I  lay  me's"  had  been 
said,  and  Bertie  says  his  too,  "cause 
the  ozzer  boys  do,"  in  a  language 
somewhat  Sanscritic.    My  last  labors 
for  the  small  olive  branches  being 
completed,  I  seated  myself  to  read. 
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But  alas !  for  human  hopes  on  this 
night.  Suddenly  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
sleeper  opened  bright  as  a  sunbeam ; 
then  first  one  little  white  foot  gave  a 
vigorous  kick,  then  two  were  lifted 
high,  making,  as  their  owner  informed 
me,  a  lively  tent,  which  reared  itself 
up  and  fell  alternately.  No;  I  had 
reckoned  without  my  host ;  Bertie  was 
evidently  not  asleep.  He  began  an 
animated  conversation,  accompanied 
by  his  sweetest  of  smiles,  but,  finding 
his  mamma  non-communicative,  he 
would  fain  content  himself  singing 
"Dare  to  be  a  Daniel,"  his  elder  broth- 
er having  labored  patiently  with  him 
until  he  had  mastered  the  tune  and  ac- 
quired a  most  beautiful  growl,  which 
was  rendered  under  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing tent.  During  the  gymnastic  and 
concert  proceedings  my  eyes  happened 
to  rest  on  a  ancient  friend  of  the  small 
people,  a  most  disconsolate-looking 
elephant  of  a  race  wholly  extinct.  A 
long  residence  in  the  family  clothes- 
basket,  whither  he  had  been  deposited 
for  the  heinous  offence  of  stealing  a 
Christmas-pie  from  Jack  Horner  and 
setting  fire  to  the  toe  of  the  old  wom- 
an's shoe,  thereby  burning  her  most 
beautiful  child,  had  told  on  his  once 
noble  and  well-stuffed  frame.  He  was 
sadly  dejected,  minus  one  gleaming 
tusk  and  half  of  an  ear — sadly  disfig- 
ured but  still  beloved  for  the  dangers 
he  had  passed.  So  I  said  to  the  tent- 
maker  :  "Here  is  old  Chief ;  he  is  very, 
very  sleepy  and  tired,  poor  thing; 
couldn't  you  get  him  to  sleep,  Bertie? 
You  must  be  very  quiet  and  shut  your 
eyes  tight."  Then  Chief,  whose 
mighty  ancestors  had  perished  'neath 
African  skies,  went  meekly  to  bed  with 


my  little  brown-haired  baby,  lovingly 
clasped  in  two  tiny  white  arms.  In  a 
few  moments  I  heard  a  faint  "Now  I 
lay  me,"  said  in  Chief's  behalf,  then 
together  they  journeyed  away  to 
Dreamland. 

Another  bedtime  I  gave  the  small 
boy  a  Santa  Claus  doll,  which  had  the 
same  happy,  soporific  effect.  The  lit- 
tle brothers  often  repeat  the  kindergar- 
ten rhymes  and  verses  we  have  learned 
together  through  the  day  after  they  go 
to  bed  until  sleep  overtakes  them. 
But  the  old  elephant,  Santa,  a  beauti- 
ful white  cat — whose  pristine  beauty 
and  paint  disappeared  long  since  in  the 
bath-tub — and  a  fat  little  pug  on 
wheels — all  have  a  quieting  effect  on 
my  small  boy,  and  I  fain  would  have 
you  resort  to  the  same  simple  experi- 
ment when  the  sandman  at  night  tar- 
ries long  in  his  coming.  R. 


SENSITIVENESS  TO  STRANGE  SOUNDS 

Having  read  in  Babyhood  some 
time  ago  how  strangely  certain  sounds 
seem  to  affect  children,  I  thought  per- 
haps my  experience  in  that  regard 
might  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  its 
readers.  Our  baby  is  a  very  bright 
little  fellow,  whose  senses  of  sight  and 
of  hearing  seem  very  acute.  He  some- 
times catches  sounds  so  faint  that  I 
only  become  conscious  of  them  on  be- 
ing made  attentive  to  them  by  his  lis- 
tening attitude.  He  delights  in  noisy 
toys — drums,  shrill  horns,  bells,  etc. — 
and  the  most  showy,  brilliant  pieces 
played  on  the  piano  please  him  hugely. 
He  is  very  much  entertained  by  the 
mewing  of  cats  and  barking  of  dogs, 
imitating  the  latter  quite  faithfully  and 
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with  infinite  zest.  When  he  was  about 
five  months  old  his  papa  took  him  for 
a  ride  in  his  perambulator,  and  on 
bringing  him  home  told  me  that  Baby 
had  had  a  violent  screaming  fit  during 
his  ride.  They  had  passed  a  garden 
in  which  there  was  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree 
and  this  cow  had  greeted  them  yith  a 
loud  "Moo,"  whereupon  Baby  had 
taken  to  crying  loudly  and  long.  In 
relating  this  little  episode  my  husband 
imitated  the  cow.  Baby,  who  was  sit- 
ting quietly  on  my  lap,  instantly  set 
up  a  shriek,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to 
comfort  him.  The  next  day  I  took 
him  out,  and  walking  by  the  same  gar- 
dens saw  the  identical  cow,  who  wel- 
comed us  also  with  a  prolonged  and 
rather  angry  "Moo."  Baby  cried 
again,  but  I  kept  on  going  by  with 
him,  stopping  occasionally  and  laugh- 
ingly imitating  the  animal  till  he  grad- 
ually became  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
and  at  last,  after  spending  about  half 
an  hour  in  helping  to  overcome  his 
dread  of  the  cow's  voice,  he  was  much 
interested  and  pleased,  and  even 
laughed  when  she  lowed.  When  he 
was  six  months  old  his  grandmamma 
bought  him  a  very  pretty  choral  hum- 
ming-top. When  shown  to  Baby  he 
was  delighted  with  the  bright  colors 
of  his  new  toy,  held  it  in  his  hand  and 
shook  it  gleefully,  but  when  the  top 
was  set  spinning  and  humming  there 
was  a  sudden  and  quite  unforeseen 
end  to  Baby's  fun.  He  cried  bitterly, 
refusing  to  be  comforted,  and  wouldn't 
even  look  at  the  toy  when  held  up  to 
him,  but  hid  his  face  in  apparent  ter- 
ror. His  grandmamma  was  much  dis- 
appointed, and  as  there  was  no  par- 
ticular use  in  teaching  him  to  over- 


come this  fear  of  the  top,  I  quietly  put 
it  away.  The  other  day — Baby  is  now 
nearly  fourteen  months  old  —  I  hap- 
pened to  see  the  offending  top  and 
took  it  to  him.  He  grasped  it  eagerly, 
threw  it  about  the  floor,  thumped  the 
furniture  with  it,  and  was  very  happy 
with  it.  As  soon  as  I  set  it  spinning, 
however,  and  the  humming  grew  de- 
cided, he  grew  quite  as  terrified  as  be- 
fore, toddled  back  to  me  and  cried  and 
sobbed  bitterly  that  I  once  more 
packed  the  top  away.  The  humming 
is  not  at  all  loud,  and  quite  melodious, 
and  it  is  an  unaccountable  thing  to  me 
that  a  child  who  likes  to  make  all  sorts 
of  noises  —  pounding  on  his  dinner- 
tray,  hearing  us  blow  a  horrid,  shrill 
whistle  and  an  equally  unpleasant  tin 
horn — should  have  such  a  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  humming  of  a  choral 
top.  K. 


PLANTAIN  AS  A  RELIEF  FOR  PAINFUL 
BREASTS. 

In  a  recent  number  "L.  W."  asks 
what  else  besides  belladonna  plasters 
can  be  used  to  relieve  hard,  swollen 
breasts  at  the  time  when  the  milk  is 
first  coming  in.  During  my  last  con- 
finement I  suffered  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  could  get  no  relief.  Finally, 
my  nurse,  who  though  not  "trained" 
was  intelligent,  said: 

"If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  try  plan- 
tain leaves."  At  first  I  demurred, 
fearing  some  old  woman's  "notion," 
but  on  thinking  it  over  I  concluded 
that  they  would  probably  do  no  harm 
even  if  they  did  no  good,  so  I  let  her 
have  her  way. 

She  went  to  the  garden  and  pulled 
a  quantity  of  leaves.   These  she  sewed 
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into  two  round  rosettes  or  pads,  over- 
lapping the  leaves  thickly,  and  making 
the  pads  large  enough  to  cover  the 
breast.  Then  she  took  them  to  the 
kitchen,  put  them  in  a  covered  pan, 
and  placed  them  in  the  oven  until  they 
were  wilted  and  thoroughly  heated 
through.  She  brought  them  up,  and 
put  them  on  my  breasts  as  hot  as  I 
could  bear  them.  I  was  incredulous 
and  a  little  nervous  about  it,  but  I  let 
them  remain  on  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  to  my  surprise  and  relief,  the 
hardness  and  soreness  were  almost  en- 
tirely gone,  and  I  had  no  more  trouble. 
This  I  give  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  it 
certainly  helped  me  surprisingly,  and 
it  does  no  harm  to  try.  L. 

[The  plantain  (Plantago  major) 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  for  wounds,  ulcers,  etc.  The 
leaves  were  usually  bruised  before  ap- 
plication. At  present  the  ease  with 
which  more  potent  drugs  and  applica- 
tions are  obtained  has  diminished  the 
use  of  the  plantain  as  well  as  many 
other  things  which  really  possess  some 
value.  In  the  case  related  the  heat  of 
the  application  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  treatment.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware  the  plantain  leaves  are  used 
only  in  the  fresh  state,  and  are  conse- 
quently applicable  only  a  part  of  the 
year. — Editor  of  Babyhood.'] 


SUPERSTITION  VS.  ANAESTHETICS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  most 
valuable  magazine  there  was  some- 
thing written  about  the  pains  of  par- 
turition. It  was  therein  stated  that 
while  science  had  been  able,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  to  mitigate  the  labor 
pains  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  it  was 


unwise  utterly  to  destroy  them.  But 
the  "curse"  which  rests  upon  mater- 
nity in  the  Christian  lands  is  avoided 
in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner  by, 
the  devotees  of  Buddhism.  Let  the 
foolish  things  of  this  world  confound 
the  wise. 

In  the  center  of  Japan  is  a  temple 
which  dates  back  for  more  than  1,000 
years,  and  was  last  rebuilt  about  350 
years  ago.  This  temple  is  sacred  to  a 
Buddhist  deity  named  Kwanon,  who, 
in  one  phase  at  least,  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Juno  Lucina,  the  Roman 
guardian  deity  of  childbirth.  The 
Buddhist  goddess  is  variously  repre- 
sented as  "eleven-faced,"  "horse-head- 
ed," "thousand-handed,"  and  in  the 
particular  instance  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing she  is  "ten-handed." 

While  I  was  resting  at  the  "hotel" 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  before 
commencing  the  climb  to  the  temple, 
the  landlord,  of  course,  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  entertain  me,  and  at 
once  began  to  inquire  all  about  my 
family  and  other  personal  affairs. 
When  he  learned  that  I  had  recently 
been  blessed  with  a  little  one,  he  told 
me,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  sin- 
cerity, as  if  it  was  unfortunate  that  I 
had  not  known  it  before,  that  the  god- 
dess Kwanon,  up  the  mountain,  was 
the  one  to  be  worshiped  by  pregnant 
women.  Later  I  was  informed  by  a 
friend  that  for  the  sum  of  five  sen  a 
woman  may  purchase  from  the  priests 
a  document  called  anzan-fuda,  which 
means  literally  "safe  parturition  tick- 
et," and  is  "warranted"  to  give  easy 
and  safe  delivery.  And  I  am  told  that 
women  go  there  in  large  numbers  from 
near  and  far  to  worship  the  goddess 
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and  buy  their  tickets.  At  the  same 
time  for  two  sen  they  may  buy  another 
fuda  (ticket),  which,  if  hung  on  the 
door  of  the  house,  will  drive  away  all 
woe. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate 
Christian  women  of  America,  I  am 
willing  to  make  a  generous  offer  to 
supply  the  first-mentioned  ticket  for 
five  cents.  Inasmuch  as,  perhaps,  I 
can  buy  them  cheaper  at  wholesale, 
and  anyhow  five  cents  is  the  equivalent 
of  six  and  a  half  sen,  I  can  pay  the 
one  sen  postage  and  still  make  a  little 
profit.  "U.  S.  postage  stamps  taken  in 
payment."  Throw  away  chloroform 
and  cocaine,  and  don't  take  e(i)ther! 

But  this  is  a  very  serious  subject 
for  jokes.  I  can  only  express  the  wish 
and  prayer  that  God  may  soon  open 
the  eyes  of  the  poor,  deluded  Japanese 
women  who  believe  in  such  vain  and 
foolish  things.  C. 


IS  THERE  "LIGHT  AHEAD?" 

From  time  to  time  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  Babyhood  treating  upon  the 
need  of  trained  mothers,  and  some 
of  us  have  felt  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  our  little  daughters  would 
find  the  requisite  knowledge  prepared 
for  their  use  in  time  to  make  them 
trained  mothers. 

Alas !  no  good  physician  seems  to 
have  yet  felt  called  to  the  special  duty 
of  qualifying  women  for  their  work! 
We  are  thankful  for  the  many  valuable 
papers  in  Babyhood;  we  read  them 
carefully  and  endeavor  to  profit  by 
them ;  but  after  all  it  seems  like  learn- 
ing a  language  by  the  help  of  grammar 
and  dictionary,  and  we  greatly  feel  the 


need  of  the  oral  instruction  to  be  gain- 
ed from  a  native.  We  take  care  of  a 
child,  following  some  thoughtfully 
adopted  plan,  but  lo !  there  was  some 
qualifying  circumstances  which  com- 
pletely defeated  our  wise  doings,  and 
leaves  us  realizing  that  "a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing." 

I  speak  from  experience.  My  little 
sixteen-months-old,  teething  baby  is 
now  looking  thin  and  white  from  the 
effects  of  my  intelligent  (?)  care,  and 
I  have  lost  about  three  weeks  while  de- 
laying to  consult  my  doctor."  One  day 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  change  for 
the  better  with  him,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  other  mothers  with  weaker 
children,  and  still  less  judgment.  How 
will  those  babies  recover  the  lost 
ground?  Must  they  die  because  their 
mothers  are  ignorant?  Must  these 
poor,  foolish,  loving  mothers  lose  their 
darlings  because  they  did  not  know  the 
danger  signals? 

A  recent  writer  says  that  "until  in 
every  household  some  one  knows  the 
proper  and  acceptable  way  in  which 
every  detail  of  nursing  at  home  should 
be  done,  unnecessary  suffering  will  be 
entailed  upon  our  beloved."  Surely, 
there  is  quite  enough  unavoidable  suf- 
fering in  the  world ;  but  can  we  not  do 
more  to  avoid  sickness  or  to  shorten 
it  than  we  have  done  ?  Is  it  not  we  wo- 
men who  must  be  the  ones  to  do 
the  nursing,  whether  we  are  the  moth- 
ers or  sisteis  in  the  house,  and  whether 
the  work  done  is  in  our  own  home  or 
some  dear  friend's,  or  more  remote 
neighbor's,  not  necessarily  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  but  perhaps  poverty- 
stricken  as  to  practical  knowledge? 

But  unless  physicians  will  take  pity 
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upon  us  and  show  us  the  way,  how  can 
we  walk  in  it  ?  Will  not  some  giant  of 
toil  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  his 
beaten  track,  and,  like  Great  Heart, 
pilot  some  women  and  children  on 
their  way,  that  the  good  work  may 
begin,  and  our  little  daughters  find  the 
light  ahead  for  which  we  are  hoping' 
and  striving?  M. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  UNTRUTHFULNESS. 

I  have  often  observed  that  a  great 
many  children  are  untruthful  because 
they  think  that  by  denying  a  fault  they 
will  escape  punishment,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  remedy  in  this  case  is 
at  first  to  overlook  the  fault,  or  else 
pass  a  very  light  sentence  on  the  of- 
fender, in  this  way  convincing  him 
that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  by  tell- 
ing the  truth,  which  may  eventually 
establish  a  good  habit.  Nurses  very 
often,  by  their  example  in  deception, 
influence  children  at  an  early  age  to 
tell  falsehoods,  a  habit  which,  if  not 
uprooted  at  that  period,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  cure  one's  self  of  in  after 
years,  for  like  weeds  in  a  garden  it 
grows  without  cultivation,  becoming 
injurious  for  life  to  the  character  of 
either  sex. 

With  many  children  the  "bump  of 
imagination"  is  so  great,  that  they 
really  believe  things  have  occurred 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever.  I 
can  recall  a  little  girl  whose  brain 
fancies  were  simply  marvelous,  and 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  relating  stories  by 
the  hour,  which  she  firmly  believed  and 
asserted  to  be  true.  Her  parents,  while 
amused,  were  greatly  distressed,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  lead  to  a  fixed  habit 


which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
correct,  but  as  she  grew  older  they 
reasoned  with  her  in  regard  to  such  a 
serious  fault,  and  by  patient  persever- 
ance it  was  eradicated.  She  is  now  an 
attractive  young  lady,  conscientious 
and  truthful  in  the  extreme,  and  often 
laughs  at  the  wild  creations  she  in- 
dulged in  as  a  child.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  feel  discouraged  because  so 
many  children  are  inclined  that  way, 
and  it  is  only  the  exceptional  cases 
where  the  disease  cannot  be  cured. 
Among  four  children  I  have  one  little 
girl,  whom  we  always  considered  a 
marvel  in  that  respect,  for  she  never 
from  her  earliest  childhood  told  the 
shadow  of  a  falsehood,  which  I  think 
is  worthy  of  being  chronicled  as  a  re- 
markable fact.  D. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  PERFUMES. 

Poor  baby!  (I  use  the  term  in  a 
generic  sense.)  A  hard  time  he  has 
of  it,  to  be  sure.  What  a  pity  that 
those  most  devoted  to  his  happiness 
should  often  unwittingly  cause  him 
discomfort,  even  injury! 

Now  there  are  the  perfumed  soaps 
almost  exclusively  used  for  the  bath 
of  his  Highness.  Their  use  is  followed 
by  that  of  fragrant  powders,  to  allay 
irritation  of  the  tender  cuticle  caused 
often  by  these  very  soaps.  Indeed,  in 
the  domain  pertaining  to  his  winsome 
Majesty,  perfumes  are  all-pervading. 
Sachet  powders  are  indispensable  to 
the  linings  of  the  pretty  layette  and  of 
the  drawers  devoted  to  his  dainty  drap- 
eries, as  well  as  to  the  odd  conceits  in 
bag  and  bow  with  which  coach  and 
cradle,  wall  and  curtain  are  adorned. 
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He  sleeps  under  a  perfumed  afghan, 
and  the  handkerchiefs  devoted  to  the 
little  pink  nose  and  the  moist  little 
mouth  are  redolent  of  odorous  ex- 
tracts. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  human 
system  may  experience  very  pro- 
nounced results  from  inhalation  of 
drug  odors.  The  components  of  per- 
fumes are  largely  medicinal.  The 
nerves  and  tissues  are  in  infancy  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive.  Multi- 
tudes of  babes  spend  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  in  apartments 
never  free  from  odorous  substances, 
unrelieved  by  passing  in  and  out,  or 
catching  fresh  breaths  of  air  at  door 
or  window,  as  do  their  elders.  Con- 
sidering these  facts  in  connection,  we 
may  find  a  clue  to  many  cases  of  ob- 
scure nervous  disturbance. 

May  not  ma/-arial  troubles  origi- 
nate in  atmospheres  where  pleasant 
odors  displace  the  life-giving  oxygen, 
as  well  as  where  foul  exhalations  greet 
the  nostrils?  After  all,  is  the  sweet 
household  despot  of  to-day,  with  all 
his  luxurious  appointments,  lovelier 
than  his  predecessor  of  long  ago,  fresh 
from  his  bath,  for  which  was  used  the 
old-fashioned  Castile  soap,  with  its 
"clean  smell,''  and  robed  by  loving 
hands  in  garments  bearing  the  faint, 
subtle  breath  of  lavender  and  rose 
leaves  ?  C.  R.  T. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  NURSERY  CAR- 
PETS AND  WALLS. 

I  have  lately  had  reason  to  notice 
the  great  benefit  there  is  in  not  having 
nursery  carpets  nailed  to  the  floors.  I 
think  every  nursery  floor  should  be 
scrubbed  once  a  month  at  least.  To 


enable  you  to  do  this  with  ease,  have 
the  carpet  made  at  least  two  feet 
smaller  in  length  and  width  than  the 
floor.  That  will  leave  a  margin  of  a 
foot  all  around  the  room,  and  this 
margin  can  be  painted  or  stained,  and 
will  really  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
room.  Have  your  carpet  made  up 
like  a  rug,  and  when  you  have  your 
floor  scrubbed,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  grass-plot  in  your 
back-yard,  have  your  carpet  rug  swept 
on  it.  If  not,  take  a  pail  of  water  and 
add  to  it  half  a  cup  of  turpentine ;  let 
the  housemaid,  after  sweeping  the  car- 
pet, take  a  scrub-cloth,  wring  it  out  in 
the  turpentined  water,  and  wipe  oft" 
the  carpet.  If  young  mothers  realized 
how  many  germs  of  animal  life  are 
contained  in  a  soiled  carpet,  they 
would  be  more  careful  than  they  are 
when  they  let  their  babies  creep  over 
and  sit  and  play  upon  these  disease- 
breeders.  Of  course  the  cloth  with 
which  the  carpet  is  wiped  must  be 
thoroughly  wrung  out,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  dampness  left  upon 
the  carpet.  I  have  found  in  conta- 
gious diseases  that  it  has  been  a  great 
comfort  to  have  the  nursery  carpet 
made'  up  in  this  way,  it  being  removed 
in  a  minute  or  two,  without  noisy 
hammering,  and  tearing  up  a  carpet 
which  may  have  been  down  a  year  or 
more. 

If  my  plan  is  adhered  to  there  will 
be  no  accumulation  of  dust  under- 
neath, causing  the  little  patient  annoy- 
ance, nor  risk  in  requiring  the  floor 
washed  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  in- 
convenient. For  the  same  reason  I 
would  never  advise  papering  the  walls 
of  a  nursery,  that  they  may  constantly 
be  wiped  down  with  a  damp  cloth; 
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MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Famous  Chainless  Bicycles 

Equipped  with,  two-speed  £ear,  coaster  brake,  and  cushion  frame 

and  All  Standard  Chain  Models 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"Columbia"  "Cleveland" 
"Tribune"  "Crawford" 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

"Crescent"  "Rambler" 
"Monarch"  "ImperiaJ" 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any  one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 
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and  when  sweeping-day  comes  upon  a 
rainy  day,  let  the  chambermaid  fasten 
a  large  canton-flannel  cloth  around  the 
broad  end  of  a  broom  and  wipe  down 
the  walls  with  this  dry  cloth.  Never 
let  dust  accumulate  in  a  nursery. 
Many  young  housekeepers  take  the 


greatest  care  of  their  parlors,  not  be- 
ing willing  even  to  trust  the  dusting  to 
a  maid,  but  many  of  these  so-called 
good  housekeepers  think  a  few  mo- 
ments' "brushing-up"  will  do  for  the 
nursery — a  fatal  mistake,  as  too  many 
have  already  found  out.  F.  H. 


The  "Allenburys" 
Infants'  Foods. 


Milk  Food  No.  1. 

From  birth  to  three  months. 


Milk  Food  No.  2. 

From  three  to  six  months. 


Malted  Food  No.  3. 

From  six  months  and  upwards. 


fSJQ   SINGLE   FOOD  is  suitable  for  the  infant  during  the  first  nine 

months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only 
able  to  assimilate  HUMAN  MILK  or  its  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EQUIVALENT;  not  until 
the  child  is  six  months  old  is  starchy  food  admissible.  The  gratifying  success  of  the 
"Allenburys"  Foods  is  largely  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  Milk  Food  No.  i  to  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  mother  and  the  means  whereby  is  provided  a  progressive  dietary 
suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child. 


t4I  have  three  children  and  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  care  to  the  food  question, 
and  thorough  trial  has  convinced  me  of  the 
superiority  of  the  ALLENBURYS  FOODS  on  account 
of  the  uniformly  satisfactory  results;  indeed, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between 
the  Allenburys  Foods  and  any  other  artificial 
food.     A  baby  here,  whose  mother  is  weaning 
it,  has  tried  rawmilk,  sterilized  milk  and 
cream  mixture,   etc.,  but  the  child  was  always 
wakeful,  fretful  and  entirely  upset  until  I 
gave  her  a  can  of  the  Allenburys  Food,  which 
agreed  with  the  babe  perfectly. 1 1 

A.  B.   L.  BLAKE,  Province t own ,  Mass. 


THE  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  CO.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  upon  "  Infant  Feeding  and  Management"  sent  upon  request. 
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"Gilead,  Me.,  Nov.  15,  1903. 
"I  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  nipple 
but  none  equal  the  "Clingfast."    Enclose  find 
50c.  for  1  dozen  more. - 

"(Signed)         Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey." 

"Desloge,  Mo. 
"Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one 
dozen  'Clingfast'  Nipples.  I  have  used  several 
kinds — all  claimed  to  be  the  best — but  I  find 
the  'Clingfast'  the  best  of  all.  I  used  your 
sample  along  with  the  others  and  it  is  still 
good,  while  I  have  worn  out  7  of  the  others. 

"(Signed)       Mrs.  E.  Heusley." 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE 


(Warranted  IT  RE  GUM.) 


EVERY  GENUINE  NIPPLE  HAS  A  BAND  AROUND  IT  PRINTED  I 

"Clingfast"  Nipple.  The  Gotham  Co., N  Y. 

Price  at  Druggists,  5c.  each;  or  50c.  per  doz. 
post  paid  from  us. 

THE  GOTHAM  (0.,  82  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


PARENTS,  and  those  having  the  care  of  babies 
and  small  children  during  hours  for  sleep,  find  the 

HOAGLAND    PATENT"   PACKAGE  FOLD- 
ING CNILD'S  BED 

rery  much  more  convenient  than  cradle  or  crib  in  attend- 
ing to  the  little  one's  comfort. 

To  Mothers  with  Nursing  In/ants  it  is  t specially 
commended  for  convenience  in  handling  and  caring  for 
them.  The  clever  feature  of  folding  into  package,  for 
carrying  in  hand-bag  or  trunk,  assures  baby  of  its  own 
little  bed  at  times  when  journeys  from  home  are  desired 
for  pleasure  or  health. 

Attaches  to  either  iron  or  wood  frame  bedsteads^ 
easily  adjusted  and  does  not  mar  the  parts  that  sustain 
it.  Accommodates  children  under  5  years.  Weight,  5^ 
lbs.  41  inches  long,  23  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high- 
Price  $3.50,  delivered  at  your  home,  and  if  not  suitable 
for  requirement,  money  gladly  refunded,  on  receipt  of 
Mine  in  good  condition. 

F.  C.  HOAGLAND,  Manuf'r, 

ALBANY,  N.  F. 

BIND  ADDRESS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  President  of  the  Geographioal 

Club  of  rhiladelpma. 
CONTENTS: 

1.  The  Arctic  Problem.  5.  A  Lost  Companion. 

2.  Polar  Expeditions.  6.  The  Greenland  Ice-Cap  and  Ita  Glaoiers. 

3.  The  Spitzbergen  Route  to  the  Pole.  7.  Capt.  Richard  Pike— A  Retrospect 

4.  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 

Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $1.00. 
Polychrome  Edition,  with  23  full  Plates,  plain  and  in  tint,  bound  in  half  Vegetablt- 
Vellum — Limited  to  750  Copies — $3.00. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 

THE   BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

8vo,  17  Plates,  $3.00. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  EVOLUTION* 

Fully  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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CROCHETED  BIBS. 

If  there  is  among  the  reaaers  of 
Babyhood  any  mother  whose  little  one 
drools  and  spits  as  much  as  do  my 
two  baby  boys,  she  will  make  use  of 
her  first  spare  moments  to  crochet  a 
supply  of  the  kind  of  bib  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  and  which  I  have 
found  extremely  useful.  For  my  first 
baby  I  had  a  quantity  of  soft  linen 
and  fleece-lined  pique  bibs  which  were 
daintily  trimmed  with  embroidery  and 
lace,  and  which  really  looked  very 
pretty  on  Baby — for  just  about  ten 
minutes.  So  long  as  the  bib  looked 
fresh  and  unrumpled  he  looked  un- 
happy and  wretched  from  much  chaf- 
ing of  throat  and  ears  from  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  carefully  done  up  and 
highly  ornamental  bib.  After  ten  min- 
utes of  drooling  the  bib  began  to  look 
disreputably  limp  and  grew  rapidly 
worse,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it 
had  to  be  replaced  with  a  clean  one. 
This  lasted  the  entire  first  eight 
months  of  my  oldest  boy's  life,  when 
he  stopped  drooling,  and  bibs  were  un- 
necessary. 

When  expecting  my  second  baby  I 
remembered  having  seen  on  a  picture 
of  a  German  baby,  taken  years  ago,  a 
crocheted  bib  which  looked  very  prac- 
tical, and  by  dint  of  considerable 
thinking  over  and  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  I  made  for  him  a  dozen  soft, 
plain,  comfortable,  and  serviceable 
bibs  which  don't  chafe  his  throat  and 
chin,  which  really  keep  Baby  dry  for 
hours,  and  which,  though  not  so  orna- 
mental as  the  embroidered  and  belaced 
bib,  look  neat  and  pretty.  Then  there 
is  the  additional  advantage,  for  the 
people  with  little  domestic  help,  that 
these  bibs  are  so  easily  done  up  that 
even  if  there  are  a  great  many  of  them 
in  the  weekly  wash  it  does  not  take 


FRESH  PURE  MILK 


New  York. 

E.  F.  Brush,  M.D.: 

Dear  Doctor. — Having  observed  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating  influence  of  your 
pure,  fresh  milk  upon  many  cases  of  infan- 
tile diarrhoea,  cholera,  indigestion  and  wast- 
ing, as  well  as  in  similar  conditions  in 
adults,  I  feel  further  impelled  to  this  testi- 
monial of  its  purity  and  usefulness  by  my 
personal  experience  during  several  months. 
I  sincerely  think  that  the  profession  of  this 
city  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  you  furnish  pure  and  germ-free 
milk  to  those  who  value  health  more  than 
money.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  to 
further  that  end. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  D.  Beane,  M.D. 

Dr.  Brush's  Pure  Milk  for  Infant  Feed- 
ing is  delivered  every  morning  in  quart 
and  pint  bottles. 


DR.  E.  F.  BRUSH 

New  York  Depot,  217  West  123d  Street 

Tel.  639  Morningside 

flOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT  TH3 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 
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Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time, 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  you 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  sea4 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 
Pamphlet     Worth  Reading,9*  FREKo 

ITER  *  RUBBER  CO,  And©Terv 
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more  time  to  iron  six  of  these  cro- 
cheted bibs  than  one  of  the  others. 

The  bib  is  crocheted  in  ribbed  stitch 
and  large  enough  to  completely  cover 
the  body  of  the  frock.  The  uneven 
surface  of  the  ribbed  stitch  answers 
best  for  keeping  the  moisture  from 
penetrating.  Mine  were  made  of  Dex- 
ter cotton  No.  10,  which  did  very 
well.  The  linen  tapes  at  the  top  are 
tied  about  the  neck  and  the  lower  ones 
are  fatsened  round  the  waist,  in  which 
way  the  rib  is  securely  kept  in  place, 
and  is  a  most  efficient  protection  from 
moisture  and  the  attendant  chill. 

H. 


A  WOOLLEN  RUG. 


The  recent  article  in  "Nursery  Helps 
and  Novelties,"  upon  a  "Home-made 
Nursery  Rug,"  led  me  to  think  of  tell- 
ing Babyhood's  readers  of  one  I  made 
for  my  baby,  which  proved  most  useful 
not  only  in  the  house,  but  also  on  the 
piazza,  or  on  the  ground  outside. 

Taking  half  of  a  double  ironing- 
blanket,  I  basted  down  upon  that  sev- 
eral layers  of  cotton-batting,  first 
opening  it  out  to  its  full  width  (of 
about  a  yard,  my  rug  being  two  yards 
square).  This  I  covered  with  an  old 
worn  bed-blanket,  quilting  it  as  well 
as  I  could  and  finishing  it  off  neatly 
at  the  edges.  This  was  the  rug  prop- 
er, but  over  the  white  blanket  I  put 
an  old,  soft,  gray  blanket-shawl,  which 
could  be  taken  off  and  washed  if  nec- 
essary, without  washing  the  whole 
rug,  and  as  it  was  caught  down  only 
at  the  edges,  any  small  stain  could  be 
washed  by  itself  and  the  rug  left  in  the 

sun  to  dry.  K.  D. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It 
cures  chafings,  skin  eruptions, 
dandruff,  and  makes  the  baby 
sweeter  than  any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes 
the  skin  clean  and  odorless  be- 
cause sulp  h  disinfects.  Used 
daily,  it  prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing  and  purify  = 
ing  properties. 

For  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Cnas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Pike's  Toothache  Drons  Cure  in  One  JW'nute. 


MilfiSH*v 


Infants* 
Short  Dress 

Fine  lawn,  trimmed 
with  tucks,  feather- 
stitching  and  embroid- 
ered dots,  neck  and 
sleeves  trimmed  with 
embroidered  ruffle,  skirt 
has  tucks  above  hem.[ 
Sizes,  6  months 
1  and  2  years  $1.35 

Our  Catalogue 

Sent  for  4  cents  postage 
Describes  over  2,000 
articles— 1,000  of 
which  are  illustrated 
— for  the  Complete 
Outfitting  of 
Boys,  Girls  a.rvd  Infants 

We  have  no  branch  stores  —  no  svgervts 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention 
Address  Dept.  25 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,       -       -       NEW  YORK 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


3  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

% 

%  Edited  by  QUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 

^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

^  HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

% 
% 

%  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

^  upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 

J  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.     The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

^  natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 

%  ences.     Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 

^  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

^  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 

%  number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 
% 

%  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.     Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

*> 
% 
% 

»  ♦♦♦  .XKK~XKKK~XK"XKKKK~XK"XK"X*  <KKKK~X"XKKKKKKKK"XK~XK~X^* 

3  ♦♦♦                                                          y         y  y 

?  Si      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     X        X                     A  Dilemma  ¥ 

%  ¥                                                     ♦         ¥                                                 »    ¥  < 
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Registered  Sept.  3«d,  isoo 
NO  DRUG  HABIT-NO  HEART  EFFECT^ 


CD^F^OSED  TO  RVXI  M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


(4 


Antikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

"Antikamnia  ®>  Codeine  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


MATERIAL    FOR    CREEPING  APRONS. 

In  making  infants'  creeping-aprons 
I  have  been  in  a  dilemma  as  to  a  ma- 
terial appropriate  yet  so  light  that  its 
wearer  ran  no  risk  of  taking  cold 
when  it  was  removed.  Gingham  cer- 
tainly falls  short  in  both  particulars, 
but  cheese-cloth  has  proved  "just  the 
thing."  It  protects  the  dress  perfectly, 
there  is  no  danger  in  laying  it  aside 
for  "dress  parade,"  and  it  is  so  easily 
laundered  that  one  may  use  two  or 
three  aprons  a  day,  while  the  baby 
still  "looks  like  a  baby"  with  it  on. 
I  made  mine  of  one  piece  in  a  very 
short  time.  R. 


A  TWO-STORY  ANNEX  TO  THE  HAT- 
RACK. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  to  moth- 
ers who,  like  the  one  quoted  in  a  re- 


cent number,  "haven't  a  nurse  for  each 
child."  Take  a  cracker  or  soap  box, 
which  can  be  had  at  any  grocery,  and 
have  a  carpenter  partition  it  into 
cubby-holes,  according  to  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family.  Cover  with 
wall-paper  or  carpet  and  put  it  under 
the  stairs  in  the  hall.  Give  each  child 
an  upper  cubby-hole  for  a  cap  and 
mittens,  and  a  lower  one  for  over- 
shoes. With  the  oldest  at  one  end, 
even  the  very  little  ones  will  know 
their  own  place  and  be  able  to  find  hat, 
etc.,  when  needed.  L.  F. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Sob, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.  Fougera  &  Co. ,  3 0  North.  William  St . ,  tt .  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  $I.OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


It  What  is  Catarrh  ?  I 


*  *  *  »  *  »  »  *  g,  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » *  » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  I 


*£     Changes  Due  to  Catarrh, 

Swelling  of  Tissues* 
4 1     Irritating  Crusts* 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

J I     Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages* 
$     Polypi  and" Spurs." 
j  I     Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
j;  Headaches. 

![  Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  |  J  Interrupted* 
h  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect* 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Z  Atrophic  Catarrh. 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
$  age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 


ing. 

f    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  *    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 


E  'f     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
%  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
||     Troublesome  Sneezing. 

u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
%     What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
J I     Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 
»  *  » ,|, »  * >t>  *  * »  *  *  » * »  *  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


*  *    A  Stronger  Solution* 
o    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
!  J  Consulted* 

*J    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 

*  *  Secretions. 

\  I    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh* 

;  j|    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh* 

*  ♦    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
*>    Necessary  Precautions. 

jj;    Peculiar  Characteristics. 

*  *    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 

*  I  sil.  and  Treatment. 

\l    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
♦ '?  Conditions. 

%  *  *  * » * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  palve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S , 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BANDS. 

Till  they  are  two  months  old  my 
babies  wear  flannel  bands  made  as  fol- 
lows :  From  a  strip  of  flannel  six 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  nineteen 
I  inches  long  two  gores  are  cut  five 
I  inches  from  the  ends.  These  gores  are 
one  inch  wide  at  the  bottom  and  taper 
to  a  point  two  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  band.  The  seam  is  sewed  up  on 
the  right  side  and  feather-stitched, 
as  are  also  the  hems.  Bands  made  in 
\  this  form  will  fit  the  child's  abdomen, 
and  not  be  continually  "riding  up." 
The  knit  bands  substituted  for  flannel 
when  baby  is  two  months  old  are  made 
in  halves  and  sewed  very  loosely  to- 
gether. The  stitches  should  not  be 
cast  on  with  a  double  thread,  but  knit 
on.  To  do  this  tie  a  loop  in  the  wool, 
slip  it  on  the  left-hand  needle,  knit 
through  it  a  stitch  with  the  right 
needle,  place  the  knit  stitch  beside  it. 
Knit  another  through  this,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  required  number  of 
stitches  is  on  the  left  needle.  I  use 
seventy-five  stitches  in  each  half  of  a 
band  for  a  child  two  months  old, 
though  if  the  child  is  large  more  will 
be  needed.  Knit  in  ribs — two  plain, 
two  purl — and  make  the  band  about 
seven  inches  wide.  Cast  off  very 
loosely,  and  leave  enough  wool  to  sew 
up  the  seam.  Take  up  twenty  stitches 
in  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  front 
half,  and  knit  the  strip  two  inches 
wide  to  pin  the  napkin  to. 

R.  I. 


CARE  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  air  of  the  cellar  is  drawn 
through  the  house.  Sprinkle  Piatt's 
Chlorides  over  every  suspicious  spot 
and  pour  a  little  in  the  water  box  of 
the  furnace  occasionally  when  the  fire 
is  running. 
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MELLIN'S 


We  have  been  using  Mellin's  Food  ever  since  our  baby  Lucile  was  6 
weeks  old,  and  she  is  a  good,  happy,  healthy  baby. 

A.  E.  HINDORFF. 


Would  you  like  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  to  try  for  your  own  baby?  If  you 
would,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  liberal  sample  free  of  charge. 


MELLIN'S    FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


W  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

* 

From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  * 


Puberty.  Physical 
Change   to  Puberty. 
Changes.  Precautions. 


Evidences  of  the 
Mental  and  Moral 


&********* 


Menstruation. 

Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 


Diet  in  Special  Cases. 


*$»     How  to  Reduce  Corpulency. 
£  Debility    and    Anaemia.  Other 
*  Measures  for  Anaemia. 


f 

Diet  for  * 
Sanitary  \ 


** 

|>  Care  of  the  Hair. 

*  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
£  to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut- 
ting.   The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 


***** 


|*  General  Hygiene. 

^|  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
*$*  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 


Fanciful  Baths. 


**  *   *   *  ************  *  *  *  *  *  ***** 


Dress. 


* 


Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.      Under-  J* 
|£  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  X 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  * 

%*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  %**  *  *  *  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'i* 


*  Care  of  the  Body. 

*  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
^  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 

*  Prevention. 


Woman  in  the  Home. 

Household  Duties. 
Social  Life.  The 
Children. 


*  Exercise 


❖  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
£  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 

*  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 

**********  $h$h£  X+S  *  w  ♦  ****  ***** 


*********  *******f**j****f**f*****i 
f  Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life. 


Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


************  ,t,  ,t,  >;,  ,t,  ,t,  ,t,  **** ,:,  ,t, ,:,  *  >t, ,:,  * 


*  The  Healthy  Woman 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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Pneumonia  in  Infants  and  Young  Children 


Pneumonia  has  become  a  wide- 
spread and  fatal  disease  among  all 
classes  and  at  all  ages.  The  form  it 
assumes  in  very  early  life  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  commonly  seen  in 
adults.  In  the  former  case,  the  inflam- 
mation is  widely  disseminated  through 
both  lungs,  invading  separate  and  dis- 
tinct air  cells  and  being  surrounded 
by  areas  of  lung  tissue  that  are  not  at- 
whole  of  a  lobe  of  one  lung  is  usually 
involved,  the  remaining  lobes  being 
free  from  inflammation. 

Causes  of  Attack. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
probable  reasons  of  the  frequency  of 
pneumonia  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  This  is  a  broad  and  in- 
teresting subject,  however,  and  would 
involve  a  consideration  of  certain  here- 
ditary and  constitutional  tendencies 
that  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  at 
present,  as  well  as  of  various  atmos- 
pheric and  telluric  influences.  While 
pneumonia  is  seen  all  through  the  year, 
it  probably  occurs  with  especial  fre- 
quency late  in  the  winter  and  early  in 
the  spring.  The  cold,  damp  weather  of 
this  period,  together  with  sudden  and 
remarkable  changes  of  temperature,  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  its  preval- 


ence. Extreme  cold,  in  itself,  cannot 
be  considered  a  cause  of  attack.  The 
form  of  pneumonia  we  are  considering 
is  commonly  called  broncho-pneu- 
monia, from  the  fact  that  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  first  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation. Anything  that  will  cause  a  se- 
vere cold  or  bronchitis  in  a  young  child 
can  thus  be  responsible  for  a  pneu- 
monia that  may  follow.  Every  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis  can  be  looked  upor 
as  a  possible  precursor  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. Two  diseases  of  children, 
that  are  always  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  bronchitis,  are  especially  liable 
to  be  complicated  by  pneumonia — 
namely,  measles  and  whooping  cough. 
The  pneumonia  accompanying  these 
affections,  particularly  whooping- 
cough,  is  apt  to  be  grave.  It  can  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule  that  delicate 
and  rickety  children  are  particularly 
liable  to  broncho-pneumonia.  Although 
a  neglected  cold  may  be  followed  by 
this  disease  in  well-nourished  children, 
it  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  when  they 
are  run  down  and  in  poor  health. 
Symptoms. 
As  broncho-pneumonia  can  general- 
ly be  considered  a  secondary  afTec- 
tion,  it  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms 
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of  a  general  cold  or  bronchitis ;  such 
attacks  nearly  always  begin  in  early 
life  in  the  nose.  An  infant  is  first  no- 
ticed to  have  a  running  nose,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  may  redden  or  ex- 
coriate the  upper  lip.  It  is  restless 
and  somewhat  feverish  and  is  not  in- 
clined to  take  nourishment  well.  Soon 
the  inflammation  spreads  from  the 
back  of  the  nose  to  the  throat,  fol- 
lowed by  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
tonsils.  At  this  time  the  fever  will 
probably  increase  and  the  child  appear 
sicker.  With  proper  care  the  trouble 
will  often  stop  here,  but  in  many  cases 
the  inflammation  will  spread  steadily 
down,  involving  in  turn  the  larynx, 
trachea,  larger  and  smaller  bronchial 
tubes,  and  finally  the  air-cells,  which 
latter  constitutes  the  pneumonia.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  all  these  struc- 
tures is  directly  continuous,  so  there  is 
no  natural  barrier  to  the  spread  of  in- 
flammation. 

There  are  various  signs  by  which 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
bronchial  tubes  to  the  air-cells  may/ 
be  recognized.  Physicians  divide  these 
signs  into  physical  and  rational;  the 
former  being  detected  by  examining 
the  chest  wTith  a  trained  eye  and  ear, 
the  latter  by  noting  certain  changes  in 
the  general  symptoms.  We  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  those  symptoms 
that  can  be  recognized  by  an  intelli- 
gent layman,  as  it  is  useless  to  speak 
of  those  fine  sounds  heard  in  the 
breathing  organs  that  require  years  of 
training  to  recognize. 

Character  of  the  Cough. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  cough.  In 
bronchitis,  the  cough    comes    on  in 


paroxysms,  being  rather  prolonged 
and  sonorous,  and  does  not  cause 
much  distress.  As  soon  as  pneumonia 
supervenes,  the  cough  becomes  more 
continuous  and  assumes  a  short,  hack- 
ing character,  lasting  perhaps  for 
many  minutes  and  evidently  accom- 
panied by  pain  and  some  exhaustion. 

Changes  in  the  Breathing. 

As  soon  as  the  air  cells  are  involved 
in  inflammation,  the  breathing  becomes 
hurried  and  somewhat  labored.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  parts  of  the 
lung  not  attacked  must  do  the  work 
of  the  whole  organ  in  freeing  the 
blood  of  impure  carbonic  acid  and 
taking  in  enough  oxygen  to  support 
life.  As  waste  and  repair  are  very 
active  in  early  life  the  breathing  is 
always  quicker  than  in  adults.  In 
early  infancy  the  respirations  are 
usually  40  or  sometimes  50  to  the  min- 
ute. After  the  age  of  one  year,  they 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  the  age  of 
five  years  they  may  vary  from  25  to 
30  per  minute.  The  average  for 
adults  is  about  20  to  the  minute.  Any 
slight  irritation,  such  as  restlessness  or 
crying  during  infancy,  will  cause  a 
much  increased  rapidity  of  the  breath- 
ing, so  that  the  respirations  must  be 
counted  while  the  infant  is  asleep,  or 
at  least  in  a  quiet  condition,  in  order 
to  be  at  all  accurate.  As  breathing 
is  largely  abdominal  in  early  life,  the 
easiest  way  to  count  is  to  place  one 
hand  gently  upon  the  abdomen,  which 
rises  and  falls  with  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  In  bronchitis  the  breathing  is 
not  much  accelerated,  but  in  pneu- 
monia it  may  increase  to  60,  70,  80  or 
90  per  minute.  In  extreme  cases  it 
may  even  be  quicker  still.    It  is  not 
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difficult  to  understand  the  quick  ex- 
haustion that  follows  this  rapid  breath- 
ing, as  any  one  can  try  the  experiment 
of  accelerating  his  respiration  for  a 
few  minutes.  A  characteristic  symp- 
tom is  the  so-called  "expiratory 
moan."  This  is  a  sort  of  a  grunt  or 
moan  taking  place  at  the  end  of  ex- 
piration, and  more  marked  after  a 
coughing  spell.  With  the  beginning 
of  inspiration  the  nostrils  widely  di- 
late, as  if  to  admit  as  much  air  as 
possible.  This  action  of  the  nostrils 
is  pretty  constant  throughout  the  dis- 
ease and  hence  constitutes  a  valuable 
sign. 

Action  of  the  Pulse. 

In  early  infancy  the  pulse  is  so 
rapid  and  variable  as  not  to  be  of  great 
value  in  recognizing  disease.  It  may 
vary  from  80  or  90  to  160  beats  per 
minute,  according  to  the  infant  is  quiet 
or  restless.  After  infancy  the  pulse 
may  alternate  from  80  to  100.  In 
adults  its  average  is  about  70.  Ex- 
citement or  exercise  usually  makes  a 
difference  of  10  or  20  beats  per  min- 
ute. The  child's  pulse  is  much  in- 
creased in  pneumonia.  It  reaches  140, 
160,  180,  and  we  have  seen  it  over  200 
beats  per  minute.  The  inflammation 
in  the  lungs  produces  an  impediment 
to  the  free  passage  of  blood  through 
this  organ,  and  as  a  result  ther,e  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  whole  circulation, 
which  causes  the  veins  to  be  engorged 
with  blood  while  the  arteries  are  com- 
paratively empty.  This  partially  ac- 
counts for  the  bluish  appearance  so 
often  seen,  as  well  as  for  the  thready, 
feeble  pulse. 

Ratio  of  Respiration  to  Pulse. 

Much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  lungs  can  be  derived  from 


a  comparison  of  the  respiration  with 
the  pulse.  The  normal  ratio  is  one  to 
three  or  three-and-a-half.  If  there  is 
a  marked  change  in  this  ratio,  as 
breathing  once  to  two  beats  of  the 
pulse,  there  is  serious  disease  of  the 
lungs  present.  Of  course  such  dis- 
proportion must  be  constant  in  order 
to  have  any  significance,  as  crying  will 
temporarily  produce  quick  breathing. 
If  a  young  child  has  a  cough  and  other 
disturbances  pointing  to  the  lungs  as 
the  seat  of  disease,  the  respirations 
must  be  carefully  counted  and  the 
pulse  taken,  preferably  when  the  child 
is  sleeping,  as  it  is  then  sure  to  be 
quiet.  Supposing  the  respirations  to 
be  70  and  the  pulse  140,  there  is  al- 
most surely  pneumonia  if  this  ratio 
persists.  We  have  here  a  fairly  ac- 
curate test  that  can  be  applied  by  any 
observing  person.  It  must  always  t>e 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  tem- 
porary acceleration  of  respiration  and 
pulse  has  no  significance. 

Nature  of  the  Fever. 

There  is  usually  a  high  fever  when 
a  vital  organ  is  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion. The  temperature  of  bronchitis 
is  not  high,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  we  can 
be  sure  that  if  the  fever  goes  up  the 
inflammation  is  extending  downwards. 
In  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis 
the  temperature  is  not  apt  to  rise  much 
higher  than  10 1  degrees  F.  If,  in  a 
given  case,  it  continues  rising  above 
102  to  103  degrees  or  104  degrees,  we 
can  have  good  grounds  for  fearing  the 
invasion  of  pneumonia.  If  the  high 
temperature  persists,  the  air-cells  have 
certainly  become  involved  in  the  at- 
tack. When  the  pneumonia  has  be- 
come firmly  established  the  fever  is 
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usually  remittent,  ranging  from  101 
or  1 02  degrees  in  the  morning  to  from 
103  to  105  degrees  later  in  the  day. 
If  the  temperature  rises  above  103,  or 
especially  104  degrees,  at  any  period 
of  the  day,  the  attack  is  a  severe  one. 

Duration  and  Termination  of  the  Disease. 

Broncho-pneumonia  usually  lasts 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  cases 
that  go  on  to  recovery  the  fever  gradu- 
ally abates,  the  cough  lessens  in  fre- 
quency and  severity,  and  the  child 
slowly  regains  its  strength.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  fatal  termination,  the  respira- 
tions become  quicker  and  more  labori- 
ous and  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble. 
The  nourishment  is  administered  with 
difficulty  and  the  child  becomes  dull, 
with  a  pale,  dusky  appearance  of  the 
countenance.  The  extremities  become 
cold  and  have  a  bluish  coloration.  The 
cough  may  gradually  or  suddenly 
cease.  A  stoppage  of  the  cough  in 
these  cases  is  always  a  bad  sign,  as  it 
is  an  indication  of  extreme  exhaustion, 
together  with  a  blunting  of  the  sensi- 
bility by  carbonic  acid  poisoning. 
Death  may  be  preceded  by  convulsions 
or  may  simply  be  due  to  a  gradual 
sinking,  accompanied  by  a  failure  of 
the  heart  and  a  gradual  cessation  of 
the  respirations. 

A  certain  number  of  cases  of  pneu- 
monia in  young  children  become 
chronic.  Instead  of  terminating  in 
death,  there  is  a  gradual  improvement 
up  to  a  certain  point,  when  the  symp- 
toms remain  stationary.  The  cough 
persists,  although  not  so  severe  as  at 
first,  and  there  is  also  more  or  less 
fever.  Although  both  the  breathing 
and  the  pulse  are  quickened,  there  is 
not.  much  disturbance  of  their  normal 


ratio.  If  these  symptoms  persist  the 
child  becomes  weak  and  emaciated  and 
will  eventually  die  of  exhaustion.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  however,  after  several 
months  there  will  be  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  child's  condition, 
which  may  result  in  complete  recov- 
ery. The  recuperative  powers  are  often 
remarkable  in  early  life,  and  no  case 
need  be  absolutely  despaired  of  so 
long  as  there  is  any  vitality  left.  In 
some  instances  these  cases  develop  into 
true  tubercular  consumption.  This 
possibility  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  particularly  where  there  is  a 
history  of  consumption  in  the  family. 
Treatment. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  that  the  proper  time  to 
begin  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children  is  a  hundred  years 
before  birth,  while  true,  is  not  particu- 
larly helpful  to  watchful  parents.  The 
principle  of  prevention  it  inculcates, 
however,  can  be  constantly  applied 
with  advantage.  Many  of  the  graver 
diseases  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful 
hygienic  oversight  and  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  beginnings  of  disease.  To 
keep  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs 
healthy  the  skin  must  be  protected  by 
flannels  of  suitable  weight  for  the  sea- 
son. The  child  must  not  be  subjected 
to  the  so-called  hardening  process  of 
allowing  arms  or  legs  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently protected.  The  sleeping  room 
should  be  well  ventilated,  but  not  cold. 
Children  whose  digestive  organs  are 
upset  are  much  more  liable  to  catch 
cold  than  others.  Hence,  when  the 
tongue  is  coated  and  the  breath  foul, 
attention  directed  to  the  digestive  tract 
may  head  off  a  bronchitis.  There  is 
a  very  close  nervous  connection  in 
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early  life  between  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines and  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
every  case  of  beginning  cold  a  laxative 
should  be  administered  at  the  start, 
unless  the  bowels  are  already  acting 
well.  Rochelle  salts  or  a  small  dose 
of  calomel  (one  or  two  grains)  will 
serve  the  purpose.  If  this  were  done 
and  the  child  promptly  put  to  bed, 
many  a  case  of  bronchitis  would  be 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  reason  of  putting  a  young  child 
to  bed  is  not  because  it  is  particularly 
sick  at  this  time,  but  to  keep  it  warm 
and  out  of  draughts.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  rapidity  with  which  in- 
flammation spreads  down  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  young  children.  This  is  much 
accelerated  by  a  slight  draught  or  any 
other  usual  exposure  that  would  not 
affect  them  in  health.    When  bron- 
chitis is  firmly  established  counter-irri- 
tation to  the  chest  will  be  helpful.  Cot- 
ton batting  that  has  been  saturated 
with  camphorated  oil  may  be  placed 
around  the  chest,  in  front  and  behind, 
and  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed  outside. 
When  the  cough  is  painful  and  there 
is  evidence  that  pneumonia  is  begin- 
ning, a  poultice  sometimes  does  bet- 
ter.   The  poultice  may  be  made  by 
adding  one  part  of  mustard  to  sixteen 


parts  of  flax-seed  meal.  It  should  be 
made  of  the  consistency  of  thin  mush 
and  placed  in  ordinary  cheese-cloth.  A 
band  of  this  can  be  drawn  around  the 
chest  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  A  well- 
made  poultice  need  not  be  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  four  hours.  To 
keep  it  from  slipping  down  it  is  well 
to  put  straps  over  the  shoulders,  con- 
nected in  front  and  behind  with  the 
poultice.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
chill  the  surface  when  the  poultices  are 
changed.  Unless  poulticing  can  be 
thoroughly  and  carefully  done,  it  is 
better  not  to  try  it,  but  to  use  cam- 
phorated oil  and  cotton  instead. 

As  pneumonia  is  a  depressing  dis- 
ease, every  measure  to  keep  up  the  pa- 
tient's strength  should  be  employed. 
If  the  baby  is  on  the  breast,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  nurse  it  too  often,  for 
fear  of  upsetting  its  stomach.  Thirst 
caused  by  the  fever  may  be  assuaged 
by  water.  Older  children  can  be  given 
milk  and  beef  tea  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  stomach  will  stand.  Stimulants 
are  necessary  often  at  an  early  stage. 
Bourbon  or  rye  whiskey  is  best.  A 
baby  of  two  years  can  take  thirty  drops 
in  milk  or  water  every  two  hours.  A 
careful  doctor  must  be  in  charge  of  all 
these  cases. 
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"  Eight  Months  "  and   Other  Premature 

Children 


Not  until  a  correspondent  of  Baby- 
hood asked  for  a  word  regarding  the 
superstition  that  an  eight  months'  child 
could  not  live,  while  a  seven  months' 
child  would,  did  we  realize  that  this 
grotesque  belief  was  really  seriously 
entertained  by  any  one.  If  the  belief 
were  simply  that  an  eight-months' 
child  was  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  one  that  had  been  carried 
to  full  term,  it  would  be  entirely  cor- 
rect. But  as  the  superstition  stands 
it  is  so  incorrect  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  its  existence.  In  an  early 
number,  Babyhood  quoted  from  an 
address  of  Dr.  Jacobi  on  "Popular 
Medicine"  as  follows: 

"Do  you  know  in  what  way  this  be- 
lief was  explained  by  a  great  profes- 
sor of  Padua,  who  made  himself  the 
mouth-piece  of  all  the  wise  women  in 
the  world?  Simply  thus,  and  I  hope 
you  will  remember  it :  In  the  seventh 
month  of  the  development  of  the  child, 
Luna  (the  moon)  holds  sway.  She 
aids  the  vitality  of  her  humidity — as 
for  that  matter,  the  moon  is  quite  dry, 
and  it  is  the  nights  that  are  damp — 
and  by  the  light  derived  from  the  sun. 
In  the  eighth  month  Saturn  governs. 
He  devoured  his  children,  and  still 
carries  on  the  business.  The  ninth 
month  sees  the  sway  of  Jupiter,  the 
dispenser  of  life,  and  this  is  well  for 
the  children." 

Now,  one  who  has  to  give  the  rea- 
son for  a  thing  that  does  not  exist  al- 
ways has  difficulty,  and  we  should  not 
criticize  the  learned  Paduan  too  se- 
verely. We  could  do  no  better  now. 


It  is  possible,  however,  to  suggest 
some  reasons  why  the  belief,  once 
started,  might  be  kept  alive  by  cred- 
ulity which  interpreted  occurrences  to 
suit  a  preconception.  Thus,  the  period 
of  pregnancy,  not  being  a  fixed  one, 
may  vary  within  quite  a  wide  limit 
(several  weeks)  without  being  con- 
sidered by  an  accoucheur  to  be  ab- 
normal. This,  combined  with  the  in- 
accuracy of  many  persons  as  to  the  es- 
sential data  upon  which  any  calcula- 
tion must  rest,  leads  to  the  remarkable 
confusion  and  errors  as  to  the  ex- 
pected time  of  delivery.  It  constantly 
happens,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  if  the  child  is  feeble,  poorly 
developed,  or  likely  to  die,  some  wise- 
acre starts  the  theory  that  it  is  an 
eight-months'  child.  If  it  is  strong 
nothing  is  said  or  thought  about  the 
matter,  and  the  infant  is  accepted  as  a 
full-term  child.  If,  however,  a  child 
is  born  two  months  before  it  was  ex- 
pected, the  fact  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Now,  these  alleged  seven- 
months'  children,  as  everyone  knows, 
often  survive.  But  in  point  of  fact 
many  of  them  are  really  eight-months' 
children,  and  this  would  alone  refute 
the  superstition,  if  any  refutation  were 
necessary.  The  real  truth  is  this :  the 
nearer  a  child  is  to  the  full  average 
period  of  gestation  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  the  better  is  its  chance  of  sur- 
vival. An  eight-months'  child  has  a 
better  chance  than  a  seven-months* 
child.  The  general  opinion  that  puts 
seven  months  as  the  earliest  period  of 
delivery  at  which  a  child  may  live  only 
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expresses  an  average  and  not  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule.  Children  younger  have 
survived,  even  without  greater  appli- 
ances for  their  care  than  can  usually  be 
had. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  may 
not  be  out  of  place  regarding  the  care 
of  children  prematurely  born.  The 
great  need  of  any  new-born  infant  is 
heat  and  afterward  food.  These  needs, 
and  particularly  that  of  artificial  heat- 
supply,  increase  if  the  birth  is  prema- 
ture and  in  proportion  as  it  is  early. 
The  loss  of  the  child's  natural  heat  is 
best  prevented  by  enveloping  it  in  a 
covering  which  is  a  good  non-con- 
ductor, such  as  cotton  wool,  or  even 
better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  the  wool 
wadding  (real  wool)  sold  in  shops , 
farther,  by  uncovering  the  child  only 
so  often  as  is  necessary  for  its  propei 
toilet,  and  giving  its  baths  only  when 
needed,  for  cleanliness,  and  then  using 
water  of  about  ioo°  F.  Often  prema- 
ture children  do  not  need  such  care, 
but  if  they  seem  to  be  feeble  it  should 
be  resorted  to. 

Artificial  heat  can  be  supplied  by 
bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  and 
the  like  placed  in  the  cradle,  near 
enough  to  the  child  to  warm  it  with- 
out inconveniencing  it.  We  have  of- 
ten employed  with  satisfaction  the  or- 
dinary rubber  bag  commonly  used, 
when  filled  with  hot  water,  for  a  foot- 
warmer.  One  of  the  largest  size 
filled  with  warm  water  makes  a  very 
good  mattress  upon  which  to  lay  the 
feeble  child.  A  folded  blanket  be- 
low, and  the  baby's  cotton  or  wool 
envelopes  above,  keep  the  temperature 
without  much  change  for  a  long  time. 
The  water  is  easily  renewed  when  it 
has  become  cool. 


In  lying-in  hospitals,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  various  contriv- 
ances have  been  devised  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  saving  premature  or 
feeble  infants.  One  in  use  for  many 
years  consists  of  a  vessel  in  shape  es- 
sentially like  an  ordinary  bath-tub. 
But  it  has  double  walls  like  an  ice- 
pitcher.  On  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  tub  is  an  opening  for  pouring  in 
warm  water;  at  the  bottom,  at  the 
foot,  is  a  faucet  for  letting  out  the 
water  when  cooled.  The  child,  pro- 
tected as  described,  is  placed  in  this 
tub  and  kept  there  as  much  as  possi- 
ble until  strong  enough  to  be  treated 
as  are  other  children. 

A  more  recent  and  more  elaborate 
apparatus  is  called  the  couveuse  d'en- 
fants,  which  may  be  translated  child- 
incubator  {couveuse  meaning  literally 
a  setting  hen).  It  is  a  box  with 
double  walls,  the  interspace  packed 
with  sawdust.  A  partition  divides  it 
into  upper  and  lower  compartments. 
In  the  lower  is  placed  a  metal  box  so 
arranged  that  a  circulation  of  air  may 
take  place  around  it.  It  has  a  faucet 
for  drawing  of!  the  water,  and  an 
aperture  for  filling.  The  thermo- 
siphon  and  spirit-lamp  render  it  pos- 
sible to  warm  the  water  whenever  the 
air  in  the  upper  chamber  is  cooler 
than  is  desired.  From  85 0  to  95 0  is 
aimed  at,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  child.  The  top  of  the  incuba- 
tor has  a  door  of  double  glass  with 
ventilation-holes  about  it,  and  at  the 
side  is  a  second  door  more  convenient 
for  the  removal  of  the  cradle  when 
necessary. 

Such  appliances  are,  of  course, 
rarely  demanded  in  ordinary  practice, 
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but  this  brief  description  may  be  of 
use  as  suggesting  simple  substitutes 
in  cases  where  they  may  be  needed. 

The  feeding  of  feeble  children  is 
the  next  important  problem.  If  the 
child  can  have  good  breast-milk  and 
is  able  to  draw  the  breast,  it  has  the 
best  food,  and  has  a  good  chance  of 
survival  and  ultimately  of  thriving. 
If  it  cannot  have  milk  from  the  breast 
of  its  mother  or  another  nurse,  it  must 
be  fed  with  the  best  possible  substi- 
tutes. 

If  a  child  is  very  premature  or  ex- 
ceptionally feeble  it  may  be  unable  to 
suck;  in  that  case  the  breast-milk  or 
food  should  be  carefullv  fed  to  it 


either  from  a  spoon  or  injected  in 
small  quantities  into  the  stomach 
through  a  soft,  flexible  rubber  tube — 
a  catheter,  for  instance,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  not  difficult.  From 
a  report  of  the  success  obtained  with 
the  incubator  for  two  years  at  the 
Maternite  Hospital  in  Paris,  where  it 
was  used  only  for  children  weighing 
four  pounds  or  less,  it  seems  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children 
were  saved.  This  should  certainly 
encourage  those  who  have  to  meet  the 
problem  of  rearing  premature  infants, 
and  help  them  to  disregard  the  super- 
stition which  was  the  text  of  these  few 
remarks. 


"  Growing  Pains  " 


Among  the  many  good  results  of 
the  publication  of  Babyhood,  a  most 
important  one  is  the  dispelling  of  er- 
roneous opinions  held  by  the  laity  in 
regard  to  the  origin  or  causation  of 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  common, 
as  well  as  harmful,  of  the  popular  be- 
liefs alluded  to,  is  the  opinion,  widely 
prevalent,  that  certain  physiological 
processes  are  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
ease. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  is 
the  common  belief  in  reference  to  den- 
tition. We  every  year  see  among  the 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  families  in 
this  city,  cases    of    grave  diseases 


which  are  well  advanced  toward  a 
fatal  termination,  and  for  which  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  through  the  be- 
lief that  the  symptoms  observed  arose 
from  protracted  and  painful  denti- 
tion, and  would  cease  when  the  tooth 
or  teeth  had  cut  the  gums.  Always 
in  mid-summer,  in  the  tenement 
houses,  are  multitudes  of  infants 
slowly  and  progressively  wasting 
away  with  summer  diarrhoea,  and  the 
mothers,  instead  of  summoning  med- 
ical attendance,  are  watching  the 
gums,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
health  will  be  restored  when  the  den- 
tal   protrusion    has    occurred.  The 
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opinion  of  intelligent  physicians  is 
that  dentition  plays  a  very  subordi- 
nate part  in  the  causation  of  the  sum- 
mer diarrhoea  of  infants.  In  our 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  cause,  and  if  all  mothers  in  this 
great  city  believed  as  do  the  intelli- 
gent physicians  in  this  matter,  the 
deaths  from  the  summer  diarrhoea  of 
infants,  instead  of  being  from  two  to 
three  thousand  annually,  would  cer- 
tainly be  reduced.  Medical  advice 
would  be  sought  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  the  improper  feeding,  indigestion 
and  foul  air,  which  are  the  real 
causes  of  this  fatal  disease,  would  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  and  the  in- 
fants be  placed  upon  a  better  diet  and 
in  better  hygienic  surroundings  be- 
fore the  disease  had  reached  a  dan- 
gerous stage. 

We  never  allow  the  opportunity  to 
pass,  to  state  to  families,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, convince  them,  that  normal 
physiological  processes  do  not  cause 
disease  or  morbid  symptoms.  If  the 
health  of  the  child  be  impaired  or 
symptoms  indicating  disease  occur 
from  any  of  the  functions  pertaining 
to  its  nutrition  or  growth,  this  func- 
tion or  physiological  process  is  not  in 
its  normal  state,  and  medical  advice 
should  be  procured.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  past  ages  is  largely  to  blame 
for  the  popular  belief  that  the  normal 
functional  activity  of  organs  often 
gives  rise  to  disease,  even  to  disease 
in  remote  parts  or  of  a  general  na- 
ture. When  the  science  of  medicine 
was  little  advanced,  it  was  convenient 
for  physicians  to  ascribe  symptoms 
which   thev  did  not   understand  to 


teething  or  other  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  the  friends  could  see  and 
appreciate.  But  at  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  medical  science,  re- 
marks from  a  physician,  which  would 
tend  to  promote  so  erroneous  a  belief, 
would  show  gross  ignorance  and  a 
lack  of  professional  knowledge. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  to  what  is  known  in  fami- 
lies as  "growing  pains."  Children 
sometimes  speak  of  having  pains  in 
the  limbs.  They,  perhaps,  are  able  to 
walk  about,  though  they  prefer  to  be 
quiet :  they  have  fair  appetite  and  ap- 
parently little  or  no  fever.  The  very 
serious  mistake  is  made  by  parents,  of 
attributing  these  pains  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  child.  The  normal 
growth  or  development,  however 
rapid,  is  not  painful.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  of  so-called 
growing  pains,  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease is  present,  to  wit,  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  which  is  very  prone  to 
affect  the  heart,  damaging  its  valves 
for  life.  Not  a  few  diseases  which 
occur  at  all  ages  present  different 
symptoms  in  childhood  from  those 
which  are  common  in  the  adult. 
Acute  or  inflammatory  rheumatism  is 
one  of  these.  Its  symptoms  are  in  a 
majority  of  instances  much  milder  in 
childhood  than  in  adult  life.  Often 
in  the  child  it  does  not  produce  any 
appreciable  swelling  of  the  joints, 
and,  as  in  mild  diphtheria,  the  patient 
is  able  to  walk  about.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  our  observations, 
both  in  the  institutions  and  in  private 
practice,  the  heart  is  more  likely  to 
become  inflamed  in  the  rheumatism 
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of  childhood  than  in  that  of  the  adult. 
This  cardiac  inflammation,  designated 
by  physicians  endocarditis,  unless 
speedily  checked,  inevitably  causes 
thickening  and  damages  the  valves  of 
the  heart  for  life.  It  has  seemed  to 
us  from  the  observation  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  that  rheumatic  in- 
flammation in  children,  as  it  passes 
from  one  joint  to  another,  is  as  likely 
to  attack  the  heart  as  a  new  joint. 

We  have  the  records  of  seventy- 
eight  cases  of  incurable  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  in  children  who  were 
brought  to  the  out-door  department 
of  a  leading  hospital.  Many  of  these 
already  had  appreciable  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  some  of  them  dropsy 
with  embarrassment  of  respiration, 
and  most  of  them  a  palpitation,  which 
forever  disqualified  them  for  a  life  of 
activitv  and    rendered    early  death 


probable.  Physicians  are  aware  that 
this  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  al- 
most without  exception,  results  from 
rheumatism.  But  on  interrogating 
the  mothers,  we  were  often  informed 
that  there  had  been  no  rehumatism, 
but  closer  inquiry  elicited  the  fact 
that  "growing  pains"  had  been  quite 
troublesome  for  days  or  a  few  weeks, 
at  some  former  period.  No  physi- 
cian had  been  summoned,  and  there 
had  been  a  feeling  of  pride,  from  the 
belief  that  there  was  rapid  growth  or 
development,  even  if  it  were  painful. 
The  fact  that  we  wish  to  inculcate  is 
that  the  term  "growing  pains"  is  a 
misnomer,  and  that  such  pains  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  symptom  of 
a  most  dangerous  disease,  which  re- 
quires prompt  treatment  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  heart  by  a 
competent  physician. 
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Baby  at  the  Table 


There  is  no  place  in  which  the  "nur- 
sery tyrant"  appears  to  more  telling 
effect  than  at  the  table.  Even  before 
the  owner  has  assumed  control  of  the 
little,  bobbing  head,  and  while  the 
backbone  is  yet  soft  and  yielding,  Baby 
is  propped  and  bolstered  with  pillows, 
and  the  smart,  new  high-chair  pushed 
up  to  the  table,  where  begins  a  reign 
of  confusion  and  tyranny,  until,  at  the 


age  of  five,  he  passes  the  bound  of 
oabyhood  with  habits  of  diet  that  will 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  mark  him 
as  a  dyspeptic,  and  with  habits  of  table 
deportment  that  will  cling  no  less 
tenaciously. 

If  the  household  economy  render 
Baby's  presence  at  the  table  unavoid- 
able, even  befote  he  can  be  taught  to 
handle  a  spoon,  or  the  process  of  teeth- 
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ing  is  well  along,  the  most  that  can  be 
done  is  in  the  way  of  wise  restraint. 
Let  the  high-chair  be  provided  with  a 
self-supporting  tray  that  will  effectu- 
ally hinder  any  attacks  Baby  may  med- 
itate on  table  cloth  or  dishes.  Baby 
may  as  well  understand  from  the  start 
that  the  table  furnishings  are  not  for 
his  use  or  behoof.  A  spoon  seems  a 
very  harmless  concession  to  grant  the 
dimpled,  outstretched  hand,  and  he 
clamors  most  eloquently  for  the  shin- 
ing thing.  But  the  cunning  tyrant  will 
soon  find  that  the  spoon  is  too  willing- 
ly granted,  and  with  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head  he  throws  the  spoon  to  the 
floor  and  demands  Mamma's  fork.  So 
tyrannical  does  a  little  indulgence 
make  him  that  Mamma  will  soon  find 
it  necessary  to  remove  every  dish  of 
food,  every  piece  of  china  or  silver 
within  reach  of  the  little  arms.. 

One  instance  I  remember  of  a  little 
fellow,  ten  months  old,  who,  seeing  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  part  of  the 
table  was  being  cleared  of  everything 
desirable,  scrambled  over  his  tray  onto 
the  table,  and  with  a  few  swift  move- 
ments was  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
with  the  cream  jug  hugged  triumph- 
antly to  his  breast.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  easier  for  both  mother  and 
child  had  the  spoon  been  refused  at 
the  start  and  one  of  the  child's  own 
toys  substituted. 

A  little  later  there  comes  a  time 
when  Baby  must  take  the  spoon  in  his 
own  hand  and  find  the  way  to  his 
mouth  as  best  he  can,  with  many  a  slip 
of  tongue  or  spoon.  Provide  ample 
protection  in  the  way  of  bibs,  trays, 
etc.,  and  patiently  await  developments  ; 
teaching  him  how  much  to  put  in  the 


spoon  at  a  time,  and  which  hand  to  use 
in  carrying  the  spoon  to  the  mouth. 
When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the 
use-  of  the  spoon,  teach  him  the  diffi- 
cult lesson  of  properly  chewing  the 
food  after  he  has  it  in  his  mouth.  It 
will  be  a  great  aid  to  digestion  if  Baby 
learns  to  chew  each  mouthful  thor- 
oughly before  swallowing.  This  may 
be  done  by  taking  a  spoonful  of  food 
from  his  plate  and  chewing  it  yourself, 
saying,  "See,  Baby,  this  is  how  Mam- 
ma eats.  Now,  Baby,  try."  A  little 
encouragement  and  a  little  fun  will 
help  along  amazingly. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  matter 
of  table  decorum  that  Baby  will  pick 
up  for  himself.  He  will  look  on  won- 
deringly  at  first  while  grace  is  said,  and 
will  often  break  out  with  clamorous 
protest  at  the  delay  in  serving  the 
meal;  but  in  a  very  short  time  he 
learns  to  bow  his  head  and  fold  his 
hands,  and  that  without  any  direct 
teaching,  but  from  the  natural  quick- 
ness with  which  he  imitates  the  ways 
of  those  about  him. 

Let  him  have  a  napkin  and  ring  of 
his  own.  Teach  him  that  these  are  his 
property,  and  that  he  must  use  the 
napkin  as  he  sees  papa  use  it,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  meal  fold  it  neatly  and 
replace  it  in  the  ring.  Do  not  tuck  the 
napkin  under  his  chin,  but  have  a  bib 
tied  about  his  neck  and  leave  him  free 
to  use  the  napkin  as  he  sees  grown 
people  do.  A  child  has  no  use  for  a 
knife  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  At 
three  years  of  age  I  furnish  my  chil- 
dren with  a  fork,  encouraging  the  use 
of  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
little  ones  soon  learn  to  take  pleasure 
in  its  skillful  use. 
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As  regards  the  food  to  be  eaten  at 
any  meal,  it  is  wise,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  remove  all  necessity  for  choice  on 
his  part.  Excepting  such  articles  of 
food  as  you  do  not  consider  suitable 
for  him,  and  such  ones  as  he  has  shown 
decided  aversion  to,  teach  him  to  eat 


whatever  food  is  given  to  him,  liking 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  because 
others  do.  Above  all  things,  let  us 
avoid  making  our  baby  a  little  prig. 
Never  discuss  his  manners  in  his  pres- 
ence, since  unconsciousness  of  excel- 
lence is  its  crowning  charm. 

C.  L.  E. 


Nursery  Furnishings  to  Aid  Obedience 


A  great  deal  is  said  in  Babyhood 
about  the  importance  of  obedience  and 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  it  at  a  very 
early  age.  I,  too,  plainly  see  the  im- 
portance of  obedience,  and  believe  it 
should  be  taught  very  early ;  but  while 
our  end  should  undoubtedly  be  an  obe- 
dient child,  the  means  to  attain  that 
end  should  be  very  carefully  consider- 
ed. In  my  experience  with  three  chil- 
dren, all  now  above  ten  years  of  age,  I 
have  come  to  think  it  of  great  import- 
ance to  avoid  all  unnecessary  prohibi- 
tion. The  Japanese  children  are  said 
to  be  remarkably  happy  and  content- 
ed, rarely  crying  or  fretting.  Indeed, 
I  have  seen  it  stated  strongly  that  chil- 
dren never  cry  in  Japan.  And  one  great 
reason  of  this  peaceful  state  is,  that 
there  is  no  furniture  in  the  houses  for 
them  to  injure  and  deface.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  soft  matting,  the  low 
seats  running  round  the  walls  of  the 
room  with  the  same,  and  there  are  no 
little  tables  to  tip  over,  no  vases  within 


reach  to  be  broken,  no  polished  ma- 
hogany or  walnut  for  them  to  scratch. 
In  this  early  paradise  the  blessed  Jap- 
anese baby  creeps  or  trots  about  unin- 
juring  and  uninjured.  He  does  not 
hear  the  wild  scream  of  "Oh  dear! 
there  goes  the  inkstand,"  the  constant 
"No !  No !  Baby  must  not  touch  that !" 
the  final  "Oh,  do  keep  still,  Baby,  and 
let  things  alone,"  which  resounds  in  all 
our  homes,  and  makes  us  think  our 
children  naughty  little  meddlers,  when 
they  are  simply  and  naturally  acting 
out  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the 
interest  in  their  surroundings  without 
which  they  would  be  little  idiots. 

Now  we  cannot  have  Japanese 
houses ;  but  we  can  avoid  in  a  great 
measure  having  articles  so  easily  de- 
stroyed within  a  child's  reach,  and  we 
can  allow  them  many  playthings  which 
at  first  seem  to  us  too  useful  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Every  child  loves  to  play  with 
spools,  to  unwind  the  long  thread  and 
make  coils  and  snarls  ;  and  yet  our  first 
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impulse  is  to  say,  "Oh,  my  nice  spools ! 
Baby  can't  have  those !  Naughty, 
naughty  I"  and  the  precious  treasure  is 
snatched  from  his  grasp.  But  stop  a 
moment,  Mamma !  A  spool  of  thread 
costs  but  five  cents,  few  toys  cost  less, 
and  it  will  last  a  long  time.  The  scis- 
sors and  needlebook  he  cannot  have, 
though  they  are  equally  attractive  to 
him ;  let  him  then  enjoy  the  harmless 
spools,  though  they  are  useful  things, 
and  save  him  the  disappointment  of 
losing  his  plaything. 

Another  dear  delight  of  the  baby  is 
to  pull  clean  clothes  out  of  a  drawer. 
Again  we  make  a  rush  upon  the  baby, 
and  say  "No!  no"  and  again  come 
tears  and  disappointment.  But  it  takes 
only  a  few  moments  to  replace  the 
clothes  when  Baby  has  had  his  fun, 
and  he  has  the  pleasure  which  he 
craves,  and  you  are  saved  the  friction 
of  disapproval  and  command.  Perhaps 
his  next  desire  will  be  for  something 
pointed  or  made  of  glass,  and  this  you 
will  have  to  deny  him. 

My  baby  sat  by  me  and  pulled  the 
handkerchiefs  from  the  basket  of  clean 
clothes,  and  I  said  nothing,  but  watch- 
ed her  unfold  each  and  enjoy  herself 
thoroughly.  Why  she  preferred  them 
to  the  "bowwow"  and  the  little  carts 
and  dolls,  I  know  not ;  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  me  that  she  did  prefer  them 
and  it  was  no  more  trouble  to  refold 
and  replace  them  than  to  pick  up  a  box 
of  blocks,  which  would  always  be  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  plaything. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  many  dis- 
appointments a  baby  undergoes  in  a 
day ;  disappointments  as  great  in  pro- 


portion to  his  little  heart  as  those  of 
your  mature  age  ;  imagine  that  your  in- 
teresting story  is  snatched  from  you 
in  the  middle  of  a  chapter,  the  picture 
you  are  studying  turned  to  the  wall, 
the  delicious  pear  or  peach  taken  away 
half  eaten !  Above  all,  imagine  the 
constant  expression  of  disapproval  that 
follows  all  your  actions,  and  then  enter 
into  some  comprehension  of  what  our 
babies  experience. 

Therefore  I  say,  make  it  a  rule  to 
avoid  all  needless  prohibition.  Make 
it  another  rule  to  associate  obedience 
with  pleasure ;  with  yes,  rather  than 
no.  Tell  the  baby  to  bring  you  the 
pretty  picture  from  the  table,  and  then 
show  it  to  him.  Above  all,  give  him 
the  sunshine  of  approval,  dear  to  a 
baby's  heart.  Believe  me,  a  baby  is 
naturally  trustful  and  obedient;  he 
leans  upon  your  superior  knowledge, 
your  care  and  guidance.  Train  the 
little  plant  with  patience  and  gentle- 
ness, and  you  are  sure  of  your  reward. 
Let  punishment,  when  it  must  come, 
be  always  given  with  gentleness.  Never 
raise  the  voice;  never  speak  in  anger. 
Let  your  firmness  be  tempered  with 
love,  and  be  sure  that  as  you  control 
your  child,  you  never  lose  your  self- 
control.  If  you  say,  "This  is  high,  I 
cannot  attain  to  it !"  still  keep  this 
standard  of  perfect  gentleness  before 
you.  I  have  failed  times  without  num- 
ber in  this  same  patience  and  self-con- 
trol with  my  children,  that  I  recom- 
mend so  earnestly;  but  oh,  fellow- 
mothers  and  fellow-sinners!  there  is 
no  sin  of  which  I  have  more  heartily 
repented.  S. 


What  Ails  My  Baby?— Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Colored  Stockings — Irregular  Flow  of  Milk 
— Use  of  Soap  on  a  Young  Child — Weight 
at  Seventeen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  When  my  baby  is  put  into  short 
clothes  what  ought  she  wear  on  her  feet? 
Are  black  or  brown  silk  stockings  injuri- 
ous?   I  don't  like  white. 

(2)  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
my  milk.  It  is  very  irregular  with  no  ap- 
parent cause.  For  a  few  days  I  will  have 
barely  enough,  and  then  will  have  such  a 
flow  as  to  be  very  uncomfortable.  At  such 
times  it  flows  so  freely  from  one  side  that 
the  baby  will  not  nurse  from  it,  as  the 
milk  streams  into  her  throat  so  fast  that 
it  chokes  her.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy 
for  that?  Also,  what  is  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  take  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk 
when  I  have  not  enough? 

(3)  My  nurse  wants  to  wash  the  baby 
with  soap  every  morning.  Isn't  that  too 
often  for  her  delicate  skin?  Isn't  once  a 
week  often  enough? 

(4)  Is  seventeen  pounds  a  good  weight 
at  three  months? 

Providence,  R.  I.  M.  J. 

(1)  Colored  stockings  are  not  usu- 
ally injurious  if  the  color  is  entirely 
fast.  Many  of  the  stockings  sold  in 
the  shops  are  so  poorly  dyed  as  to 
stain  the  skin  badly,  the  color  resisting 
soap  and  water  and  requiring  often 
oxalic  acid  or  vinegar  for  its  removal. 
Such  stockings  are  to  be  avoided. 
White  are  best  until  the  child  plays  in 
the  dirt. 

(2)  The  irregularity  of  flow  cannot 
be  controlled  without  controlling  the 
causes  behind  it,  which  we  can  know 
nothing  about  in  your  case. 


(3)  Good  soap  is  not  injurious,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  daily  ex- 
cept about  the  parts  covered  by  the 
napkin. 

(4)  Yes. 

Deranged    Digestion — Potato    Diet — Aver- 
sion to  Milk  and  the  Use  of  the  Spoon. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  months, 
stoutly  protests  against  drinking  milk.  I 
have  tried  to  have  her  drink  from  every- 
thing I  can  think  of,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
neither  will  she  eat  anything  from  a  spoon. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause when  she  was  six  months  old  she 
was  attacked  with  what  I  feared  might  be 
croup,  and  in  order  to  send  up  the  phlegm 
I  gave  her  honey  and  alumn  from  a  spoon, 
which  made  her  so  sick  I  think  she  has 
not  forgotten  it.  I  weaned  her  when  she 
was  twelve  months  old.  During  her  nurs- 
ing period  she  never  ate  anything,  but  sat 
contentedly  in  her  high  chair  at  the  table 
during  meal-time.  Since  then  her  diet  has 
consisted  of  graham  and  wheat  bread  and 
butter,  johnny  cake,  toast  and  baked  po- 
tato with  a  little  thin  cream  and  salt  (she 
eats  with  her  fingers  and  feeds  herself).  I 
know  Babyhood  objects  to  potato,  but  she 
is  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  always  prefers 
it  to  anything  else. 

For  the  past  three  days  some  of  the  po- 
tato has  passed  her  almost  perfectly  undi- 
gested, and  I  know  it  cannot  be  good  for 
her.  At  times  she  is  constipated.  I  fear 
also  that  she  is" troubled  with  worms;  her 
breath  is  sometimes  offensive,  especially  at 
night,  and  often  she  starts  and  cries  out 
in  her  sleep  as  if  in  pain.  She  has  only 
two  teeth  entirely  through,  one  upper  and 
one  lower;  they  have  grown  to  a  good  size. 
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I  can  see  two  others  coming.  She  walks 
with  chairs  and  delights  to  use  her  feet. 

(1)  Do  you  think  her  symptoms  indicate 
worms  ? 

(2)  Shall  I  withhold  the  potato  diet  en- 
tirely? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  induc- 
ing her  to  eat  from  a  spoon?  B.  L. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  she  has 
worms,  at  least  there  is  no  evidence  of 
her  having  them.  She  lives  almost  ex- 
clusively on  starchy  food  (bread,  john- 
ny-cake, toast,  and  potato),  with  a  lit- 
tle fat  (butter  and  cream)  and  salt. 
This  is  an  astonishing  diet  for  her  age. 
Probably  she  has  the  deranged  diges- 
tion to  be  expected.  The  diet  is  be- 
yond the  digestion  of  most  two-year- 
old  children  with  a  full  set  of  teeth ; 
she  cannot  chew  much,  having  but  two 
teeth.  The  starting  pain  is  probably 
now  in  part  due  to  the  irritation  from 
the  teeth. 

(2)  We  should  stop  the  potato  and 
johnny-cake  entirely,  and  perhaps  lim- 
it the  bread  supply — the  amount  given 
is  not  stated,  and  we  are  not  sure  on 
this  point.  Very  probably  the  aversion 
to  milk  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
enough  food  without  it.  If  she  were 
not  fully  fed  with  the  undesirable  ar- 
ticles of  food,  she  probably  would, 
from  hunger,  drink  the  milk.  She 
would  very  likely  take  broths  also. 

(3)  First  try  to  correct  the  diet,  and 
she  will  probably  use  the  spoon  when 
there  is  any  food  demanding  its  use. 


Where  Milk  Disagrees. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
My  baby  boy  is  two  months  old,  and  he 


takes  nothing  but  cow*s  milk  and  lime- 
water.  He  is  troubled  with  constipation, 
and  his  milk  is  not  digested  at  all.  He  only 
has  one  passage  a  day,  and  is  troubled  with 
colic,  and  does  not  seem  satisfied  unless  he- 
is  nursing  all  the  time.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  if  you  would  change  his  food,  or 
mention  something  to  give  him? 
Passaic,  N.  J.  S.  B.  j 

The  first  thing  we  should  suggest 
would  be  the  addition  of  oatmeal  gruel 
to  the  milk,  as  so  frequently  recom- 
mended by  Babyhood.  We  assume 
that  the  milk  is  properly  diluted. 


Water  for  the  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  three  months  old,  perfectly 
healthy;  she  has  never  had  any  water 
given  her  except  in  catnip-tea  for  colic 
My  physician  says  babies  ought  not  to  have 
water  until  they  are  eleven  or  twelve 
months  old;  then  it  should  be  boiled.  A 
host  of  "cousins  and  aunts"  think  I  am 
torturing  the  little  one  by  following  his 
advice.  As  the  idea  is  entirely  new  to  me, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  advising  the  non- 
use  of  water,  I  would  very  much  like  the 
opinion  of  ''others  in  authority."  L. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Babyhood  emphatically  believes  that 
babies  should  have  water  whenever 
they  wish  it,  unless  some  special  illness 
renders  it  inadvisable.  The  best  plan 
is  to  occasionally  offer  baby  a  drink  of 
cool,  not  cold,  water.  Water  that  has 
been  boiled  is  safer  if  the  water  supply 
is  not  beyond  suspicion.  While  a  baby 
lives  largely  on  liquid  food,  it  needs,  of 
course,  a  relatively  small  quantity  of 
water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
many  of  its  demands  for  the  breast  or 
for  food  are  caused  by  thirst,  not  hun- 
ger, and  would  be  better  appeased  by 
simple  water. 
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Movement  of  the  Bowels — Soap  Pencil  or 
Enema? — Breast  Milk  or  Mixed  Diet  in 
Constipation — Beginning  to  Wean — Tem- 
perature for  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  daughter  is  four  mouths  old 
to-day.  She  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  healthy 
child,  though  fragile.  She  weighs  thirteen 
pounds.  She  sleeps  well  at  night,  but  is 
irregular  about  her  day  naps.  Some  days 
she  will  sleep  two  hours  after  her  bath  and 
again  sleep  in  the  afternoon ;  other  days 
she  will  have  only  short  naps,  half  an  hour 
long,  or  less.  I  try  to  be  regular  about 
her  bath  and  food  so  that  she  may  form  a 
habit  of  sleeping.  The  day  she  does  not 
sleep  she  gets  nervous  and  fretful  towards 
night.  Generally  she  is  a  happy  child.  I 
nursed  her  myself  for  two  months  and  then 
the  doctor  said  I  must  have  a  wet-nurse 
for  her.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
have  wet-nurses,  and  it  is  not  considered 
safe  to  bring  up  a  foreign  baby  by  hand. 
The  nurse  is  a  healthy,  even-tempered 
woman,  an  Armenian.  She  says  her  babies 
are  all  constipated.  Our  baby  always  has 
but  one  movement  a  day,  and  generally  has 
a  natural  movement  only  once  in  three  or 
four  days.  The  other  days  I  use  a  paper 
"lighter"  dipped  in  castor  oil  or  a  soap 
pencil  to  secure  a  movement. 

( 1 )  Is  it  necessary  that  she  should  have 
a  movement  every  day? 

(2)  Which  is  better,  to  use  the  soap  pen- 
cil or  to  give  her  an  enema? 

(3)  If  an  enema,  what  should  it  be? 
C4)  Should  I  feed  her  anything  besides 

her  nurse's  milk,  and  so  attempt  to  regu- 
late her  bowels? 

(5)  When  should  1  begin  to  feed  her,  and 
what  ?  I  cannot  get  cream  for  her,  but  can 
.•get  the  fresh,  pure  milk  of  one  cow.  T 
do  not  expect  to  wean  her  until  next  au- 
tumn, when  she  will  be  over  a  year  old,  but 
-would  it  be  more  strengthening  for  her  to 
nave  some  other  food  besides  the  nurse' i 
milk?    The  woman  has  a  plenty  of  milk. 

(6)  What  should  be  the  temperature  of 
"baby's  bath?  I  give  it  to  her  now  at  98 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  that  seems  too  hot. 
I  want  to  accustom  her  to  a  cold  bath. 


which  I  have  found  beneficial  to  myself,  in 
preventing  my. taking  cold.  D. 
Constantinople,  Turkey. 

(1)  We  think  a  daily  movement 
quite  desirable. 

(2)  The  pencil  is  less  troublesome, 
and,  if  efficient,  preferable. 

(3)  Soap  and  water,  or  a  half -tea- 
spoonful  of  glycerine,  followed  if  nec- 
essary by  the  soap  and  water. 

(4)  Probably  at  present  the  breast 
alone  with  the  above  remedies  is  bet- 
ter than  mixed  diet. 

(5)  Very  likely  after  the  breast  is 
nine  or  ten  months  old  (supposing 
baby  to  be  of  about  the  same  age)  ad- 
ditional food,  to  take  the  place  of  one 
or  more  sucklings  daily,  will  be  advis- 
able. Begin  by  one  fed  meal  daily  and 
increase  in  number.  Good  top  milk — 
it  would  just  as  well  be  not  from  one 
cow — with  half  its  bulk  of  water  will 
make  a  good  mixture  for  a  ten-montKs 
child.  Increase  quantity  of  milk  grad- 
ually. 

(6)  Bath  for  immersion  to  begin 
with,  95  degrees  Fahr. ;  gradually 
make  it  cooler,  to  90  degrees  Fahr. 
Sponging  with  cold  water  will  be 
borne  before  cold  immersion  will. 


Condensed  Replies. 

K.  P.,  Dubuque,  la. — The  best  pro- 
vision for  nursing  is  this :  Keep  the 
general  health  in  the  best  condition 
you  can.  Nourish  yourself  well,  with- 
out over-feeding.  Whenever  possible, 
avoid  worry  and  over-fatigue.  Whole- 
some work  and  occupation  is  benefi- 
cial. If  you  have  suckled  a  child  before, 
your  breasts  will  need  no  especial  at- 
tention. If  not,  daily  coax  out  the  nip- 
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les  with  the  fingers,  and  harden  them 
by  bathing  daily  with  a  solution  of 
alum  in  alcohol.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  baby's  sucking  from  cracking  the 
nipple.  Wash  the  nipple  before  and 
after  each  suckling.  We  have  no  faith 
in  artificial  tonics.  While  one  is  nurs- 
ing, food  is  important,  and  malt  or 
malt  liquors  (beer)  seem  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  milk. 

T.  M.,  La  Salle,  III. — There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  anxiety.  Children 
are  apt  to  pass  a  milky-looking  urine  at 
times,  due  rather  to  their  food  than  to 
anything  else,  and  hardly  to  be  regard- 
ed as  of  weight.  The  deposit  on  the 
cloth  and  the  sediment  on  standing  are 
distinctly  crystalline,  on  close  examin- 
ation. 

S.  I.,  Racine,  Wis. — The  beginning 
'of  thrush  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  simple  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  which, 
indeed,  often  furnishes  the  predispos- 
ing cause  of  the  disease,  while  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  a  microscopic  vegetable 
growth.  The  first  distinctive  feature 
of  thrush  is  the  appearance  of  small 
transparent  points  upon  the  already 
inflamed  mucous  membrane.  These 
spots  may  remain  separate,  but  they 
usually  coalesce,  being  at  first  very 
white,  and  later  of  a  yellow  color.  They 
may  be  easily  detached,  but  rapidly  re- 
form. Simple  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  sprue  ordinarily  yield 
promptly  to  strict  cleanliness,  the  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  diet,  and  to  mild 
antiseptic  washes  applied  after  each 
nursing  or  feeding.  A  good  wash  is  a 
solution  composed  of  borax,  one 
drachm ;  glycerine,  two  drachms ;  and 
water,  six  drachms.   This  may  be  free- 


ly applied  with  a  soft  rag  or  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if 
some  of  the  liquid  is  swallowed. 

L.,  Niles,  Mich. — The  most  efficient 
resources  against  scrofula  are  hygienic, 
not  medicinal.  The  child  should  enjoy 
as  pure  air  as  can  be  had,  ai.  ->s  much 
of  it  as  is  possible  without  exposure  to 
severe  weather.  Not  less  valuable  is 
sunlight ;  indoors  or  outdoors,  the 
child  should  be  kept  in  the  sunshine, 
or  in  dull  weather  in  those  places 
where  the  sun  would  shine  if  unob- 
scured.  The  influence  of  these  sun- 
baths  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

A.  D.  A.,  Germantown,  Pa. — A  good 
plan  for  hardening  your  child  would  be 
to  bathe  throat  and  neck  every  morn- 
ing in  salt  water,  then  rubbing  it  well 
until  it  is  dry  and  warmed;  the  great- 
est possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  catching  cold,  and  when  colds 
are  taken,  they  should  be  treated  at 
once  in  order  to  break  them  up  or  to 
shorten  their  course,  if  possible.  Treat- 
ment should  be  carried  out,  however, 
under  the  advice  of  a  competent  physi- 
cian. 

G.  A.,  Maiden,  Mass. — Compound 
licorice  powder  has  become  a  standard 
remedy  for  popular  use.  Magnesia  is 
another  popular  remedy,  but  should 
not  be  used  as  a  routine  treatment.  In 
some  cases  there  is  nothing  at  all  com- 
parable to  calomel  in  very  small  doses. 
This  remedy  will  act  wrhen  everything 
else  fails.  Generally  speaking,  it  should 
not  be  employed  except  on  the  pre- 
scription of  a  competent  physician,  but 
in  an  emergency  i-io  grain  tablet  trit- 
urates could  be  given  every  hour  for 
twelve  hours  or  till  the  bowels  moved, 
with  perfect  safety.    Powerful  purga- 
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tives  are  frequently  resorted  to ;  these 
give  temporary  relief,  but  are  in  no 
sense  curative ;  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lows their  use  intensifies  the  existing 
condition.  Hence,  they  should  not  be 
employed. 

A.,  Scottdale,  Pa. — Your  method 
seems  to  have  been  successful,  but 
we  should  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  have  you  repeat  it,  as  such  forcible 
interference  may  easily  do  mischief. 
For  your  general  guidance  we  may 
say  this :  When  a  child  has  placed  a 
foreign  body  in  one  or  both  nostrils, 
unless  the  act  is  seen  it  often  escapes 
notice,  until  a  discharge  or  bleeding 
from  the  nose  excites  attention,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  foreign  body  is 
found  and  extracted  by  the  physician 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  be- 
comes known.  Of  course  a  very 
large  body  cannot  find  room  in  the 
nose  of  a  child;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  much  larger  objects  than  we 
would  imagine  are  pushed  up  into 
the  nose  by  babies.  Should  the  mis- 
chief be  detected  at  once,  a  very  sim- 
ple and  effective  method  of  secur- 
ing dislodgement  is  to  hold  the  oppo- 
site nostril  closed  and  to  get  the  child 
to  blow  forcibly  through  the  invaded 
one ;  if  the  child  is  not  old  enough  to 
give  this  aid,  or  if  the  expedient  does 
not  succeed,  it  is  better  for  the 
mother  not  to  attempt  extraction,  but 
to  leave  this  for  the  physician;  for 
the  mother's  attempts  are  'usually  in- 
effectual and  push  the  body  more 
deeply  into  the  nose,  and  thus  render 
subsequent  instrumental  removal  only 
all  the  more  difficult. 

L.,  Gallipolis,  0. — A  child  as 
young  as  yours  ought  not  to  have 
any  diet  that  requires  chewing.    As  a 


cracker  to  "try  the  teeth  on"  you 
may  try  the  Baby  Educator,  which 
is  manufactured  in  Boston. 

L.  A.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — We  do 
not  believe  in  changing  on  the  theory 
that  something  else  may  be  better. 
Your  child,  though  somewhat  back- 
ward in  teething,  has  on  the  whole 
done  very  well  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  other  children  of  her  age. 
We  should  advise  you  to  continue  the 
use  of  Mellin's  Food. 

B.,  Metropolis  City,  III. — Whoop- 
ing cough  begins  as  an  ordinary  cold, 
though,  after  the  child  has  had  ap- 
parently a  cold  in  its  head  and  a  dry 
cough  for  some  days,  the  cough 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  usually  upon 
taking  food,  or  after  running,  or 
upon  some  excitement.  Soon  the 
paroxysm  of  coughing  will  provoke 
vomiting,  and  then  the  whoop,  or 
drawing-in  of  the  breath,  after  several 
forcible  expulsive  coughing-spells 
have  taken  place.  These  paroxysms 
increase  in  force  and  frequency;  the 
child's  face  becomes  blue  and  puffy; 
the  little  sufferer  seizes  on  the  near- 
est obstacle  for  support;  the  spells 
are  agonizing  to  behold ;  finally,  after 
successive  coughing  spells,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  gasping  which  produces 
the  whoop,  a  violent  attack  at  vomit- 
ing takes  place,  mucus  runs  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  the  child  falls 
back  limp  and  exhausted,  in  a  few 
moments  to  resume  its  play,  without 
any  evidence,  except  the  puffing  about 
the  eyes,  of  any  trouble  in  the  respira- 
tory tract.  This  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease. 

A.,  "Westside"  New  York  City.— 
"Sterilized"  means  deprived  of  or- 
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ganic  life.  One  of  the  most  common- 
ly used  and  effective  ways  of  steriliza^ 
tion  of  liquids  is  boiling.  The  details 
have  often  been  described  in  our  col- 
umns. There  is  nowadays  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  pure  milk  in  this 
city.  We  can  recommend  in  your 
vicinity  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush's  depot,  217 
West  123d  street. 


V.  R.,  Sacramento,  Cal. — As  a  rule 
an  infant  is  not  to  be  bathed  more 
than  once  a  day,  but  care  should  al- 
ways be  taken  that  the  skin  is  patted, 
not  rubbed  dry,  and  freely  dusted  with 
corn  starch  or  other  powder,  so  as  to 
absorb  all  moisture;  and  special  care 
must  be  bestowed  upon  all  the  creases 
of  its  fat  little  body. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


THE  SWINGING  CRIB. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  about  the  crib  our  baby 
has.  My  husband  made  a  frame  of 
gas-pipe,  the  two  upright  pieces  be- 
ing some  over  six  feet  long,  the 
piece  across  the  top  about  three-and- 
one-half,  and  the  feet  something  over 
two  feet  long.  The  brace  across  the 
bottom  is  of  wood.  The  crib  is  made 
of  hard-wood  though  I  think  a  wil- 
low basket  would  be  better,  and  is 
hung  to  the  cross-bar  by  very  heavy 
picture  cord.  The  frame  is  on  casters 
and  can  be  moved  easily,  and  the 
crib,  once  set  in  motion,  will  swing 
for  some  time,  allowing  the  mother 
to  attend  to  other  things.  The  mo- 
tion is  so  gentle  and  ceases  so  grad- 
ually that  Baby  is  not  awakened  when 
it  stops  altogether.    When    I  read 


about  that  summer  crib  made  of  wire 
netting,  I  thought  if  it  was  hung  on 
a  frame,  instead  of  set  on  rockers,  it 
would  be  such  an  improvement. 
When  Baby  is  too  old  for  the  crib,  a 
swing  could  be  placed  in  the  frame 
and  be  one  more  amusement  for 
rainy  days  and  other  times  when  it 
is  not  advisable  to  let  the  children 
out  doors.  B.  C. 


A  SAFETY  CRIB. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  I 
saw  an  article  on  "Dangerous  Cribs." 
It  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  send- 
ing you  a  description  of  a  crib  which 
my  husband  invented  and  has  had 
patented.  We  felt  an  uneasiness  when 
our  first  little  one  was  in  her  old- 
fashioned    crib,    such    as   a  recent 
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writer  refers  to,  and  had  one  made 
to  order  with  the  sliding  side.  We 
have  taken  great  comfort  with  it,  for 
in  it  a  child  is  so  safe,  and  it  answers 
also  for  a  play-house  when  the  little 
one  is  awake  and  one  wishes  to  be  at 
work.  The  description  in  the 
magazine  referred  to  suggests  a  plan 
which  we  at  first  considered,  but  we 
thought  the  arrangement,  if  anything, 
still  more  dangerous  than  the  low 
sides ;  for  in  such  a  crib  an  active 
child  would  soon  learn  to  climb,  and 
we  feared  a  fall  from  a  greater 
height.  In  my  husband's  improve- 
ment the  slatted  sides  of  the  crib  are 
made  very  high ;  and  one  of  the  sides 
slides  up  and  down  on  two  metal 
rods,  one  at  the  head-post  and  one  at 
the  foot-post,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  The  side  is  held 
by  rings  passing  round  the  rods,  and 
when  raised  it  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
spring  hook  inserted  in  one  of  the 
rods.  S.  R.  N. 


A  HINT  TO  TOY  MAKERS. 

There  are  innumerable  articles  sold  as 
toys  for  babies  which  an  enlightened 
mother  cannot  trust  her  child  with. 
Many  of  them  are  too  fragile  for  the 
nursery,  many  more  dangerous  in  some 
way  to  the  child,  either  by  reason  of 
paint,  sharp  corners  (tin  dust  pans, 
for  instance),  of  great  weight,  which 
make  them  very  dangerous  missiles.  I 
have  often  watched  teething  babies  and 
seen  them  throw  from  them  the  rubber 
toys  especially  designed  to  comfort 
their  hot  gums,  and  also  noticed  their 
substituting  leather  in  every  form  with 
evident  relish.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  leather  animals,  leather 


dolls,  and  even  dolls'  furniture  and  tea 
sets  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  no  one 
would  manufacture  indestructible  toys, 
as  the  sales  would  be  so  few  compared 
with  the  breakable  wares.  Is  this 
thought  uncharitable?  Are  babies 
really  capable  of  breaking  every  art- 
icle that  man  can  device.  W. 


A  THREE-CORNERED  VIAL  FOR 
POISONS. 

Seeing  in  a  recent  number  "Safety 
Labels  for  Dangerous  Bottles,"  I  am 
led  to  offer  another  suggestion.  In 
most  States  the  law  is  sufficient  re- 
garding labels.    The  great  trouble  is 
that  few  people  stop  to  read  the  label. 
How  many  times  does  a  mother,  or 
father,  or  nurse,  reach  up  to  the  shelf, 
and  take  down  a  vial  of  simple  "Cough 
Syrup,"  turn  it  out  into  a  spoon  (the 
child  with  wraps  on  just  starting  for 
school),  when,  just  as  it  is  going  into 
the  child's  mouth,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  "wrong  bottle,"   containing  bug 
poison,  has  been  taken,  the  vials  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  and  all  alike.  My 
plan,  in  addition  to  the  label,  is  that  a 
special  vial  be  made  for  poisons.  I 
would  have  a  law  requiring,  say,  a 
three-cornered  vial,  so  that  reaching, 
even  in  the  dark,  you  encounter  this 
odd  shaped  vial,  and  instinctively  draw 
back.    I  would  have  a  heavy  penalty 
attached  for  dispensing  poisons  in  any 
other  kind  or  shape  of  vial,  or  for  us 
ing  it  for  anything  not  a  poison.  Some 
such  plan  would  be  a  great  safeguard. 
Children  would  learn  to  avoid  the  vial 
as  a  deadly  thing,  and  adults  would  be 
startled,  for  it  is  in  the  dark  or  in  a 
hurry  that  these  mistakes  occur. 

AN  M.  D. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 


A   TIME-SAVING   WRAP    FOR  BABY'S 
OUTING. 

It  may  be  of  benefit  to  some 
mother  if  I  send  a  description  of  a 
garment  used  in  my  family  for  some 
winters  past.  Our  oldest  child  is  now 
over  five  years  of  age,  and  the  first 
winter  after  she  came  to  us  (she 
was  born  in  May)  we  felt  anxious  to 
have  her  take  an  airing  every  day 
when  the  weather  would  allow,  if 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes.  So 
at  noon  her  father  would  take  her  out- 
of-doors  in  his  arms  for  a  short  time. 
I  used  to  bundle  her  up  in  a  shawl,  in 
order  to  have  her  ready  at  short  no- 
tice, and  this  led  to  my  invention  to 
escape  the  putting  on  of  leggings,  etc. 

The  garment  can  be  made  of  any 
material  individual  fancy  may  suggest 
(mine  for  service  being  of  gray  eider- 
down flannel  lined  with  gray  Canton 
flannel),  of  ordinary  sack  shape,  cut- 
ting the  back,  both  outside  and  lining, 
eighteen  inches  longer  than  the  fronts, 
the  extra  lengths  being  cut  straight 
(not  on  a  slant).  This,  after  the  cloak 
is  finished  in  other  respects,  is  turned 
up  on  the  inside,  the  sides  of  the  piece 
being  sewed  to  the  side  seams,  mak- 
ing a  pocket  for  the  baby's  feet  and 
obviating  the  use  of  leggings.  The 


extra  fulness  at  top  of  pocket  can  be 
taken  up  in  a  box-plait  or  by  running 
an  elastic  tape  through  a  casing. 

Take  a  piece  of  inch-wide  ribbon 
about  three  inches  long,  fasten  one 
end  to  middle  of  pocket  top,  and  to 
the  other  end  sew  a  clasp  such  as  is 
used  on  gentlemen's  sleeve-support- 
ers. This  clasp  is  to  be  fastened  to 
Baby's  clothing  in  front  so  that  the 
pocket  may  not  sag.  The  sleeves,  if 
cut  long  and  full,  can  be  gathered  on 
a  ribbon  and  tied  in  a  bow,  thus  cov- 
ering the  hands  and  dispensing  with 
mittens.  In  mine  I  had  a  box-plait 
from  neck  to  waist-line  in  back,  to  be 
let  out  as  Baby  grew  larger. 

E.  C.  B. 


COMBINED  SHIRT  AND  SKIRT. 

I  would  like  to  tell  prospective  moth- 
ers how  I  dressed  my  last  baby.  Eight 
babies  had  been  dressed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  with  tight  bands,  but 
when  this  little  No.  9  was  expected,  I 
determined  to  dress  her  in  some  more 
comfortable  manner.  The  Gertrude 
suit  had  a  great  objection  to  my  mind. 
Being  gored  all  the  way  down  it  was 
of  no  use  to  cut  up  into  short  skirts.  I 
bought  two  very  small  very  fine  ribbed 
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shirts,  price  75  cents,  and  cut  them  off 
at  the  waist  line,  sewed  the  pinning- 
blanket  onto  the  edge  in  a  flat-seam, 
stretching  the  edge  of  the  shirt  as  T 
sewed,  and  tied  the  little  shirt  across 
with  narrow  ribbons.  Over  this  went 
a  flannel  shirt,  gathered  onto  a  double 
cotton  waist  cut  after  the  second  gar- 
ment of  the  Gertrude  suit,  and  then 
the  dress.  Such  a  garment  is  com- 
fortable and  can  be  used  for  two  short 
skirts — an  item  of  importance  with 
mothers  of  moderate  means.  W. 


BABY'S  CROCHETED  SOCKS. 

I  have  been  making  some  socks  for 
an  expected  little  one  which  are  so  in- 
expensive, pretty,  and  withal  so  easily 
made  that  I  wish  some  other  mother 
to  know  of  so  comfortable  an  article. 
The  materials  required  are  a  medium- 
sized  ivory  crochet-hook,  one  skein  of 
white  saxony  and  one  of  some  tint  of 
pink  or  blue.  This  amount  will  make 
two,  and  perhaps  three,  pairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  size. 

Make  of  the  white  a  loose  chain  of 
22  stitches  and  crochet  back  in  small 
crochet,  taking  the  back  thread  of  the 
loop  and  omitting  two  stitches,  so  that 


the  edge  will  not  be  too  tight.  Con- 
tinue to  work  back  and  forth,  taking 
up  every  stitch,  until  5  ridges  are 
formed,  then  extend  the  sixth  ridge 
by  a  chain  of  5  stitches,  back  and 
forth  again  till  four  more  ridges  are 
made.  Leave  off  the  added  5  stitches 
and  make  5  ridges  to  correspond  with 
those  at  the  beginning.  The  part  that 
is  longer  than  the  rest  forms  the  foun- 
dation for  the  top  of  the  foot. 

Crochet  or  sew  the  back  of  the  leg 
together,  and  beginning  at  the  heel 
crochet  with  the  color  round  and 
round  the  foot,  putting  the  hook 
through  both  loops  of  the  stitch.  In 
the  first  round  there  is  no  widening; 
in  the  second  round  widen  at  the 
middle  stitch  of  top  of  foot  and  fourth 
stitch  on  each  side  of  middle,  which 
continue  for  ten  times ;  then  nar- 
row, crocheting  two  stitches  together 
at  back  of  heel  and  at  places  of  wid- 
ening in  toe  till  5  rounds  have  been 
made.  Fold  together  and  bind  off  on 
wrong  side.  Finish  the  upper  edge 
with  a  simple  edge  of  the  color,  of 
which  make  the  cord  and  tassels  which 
tie  the  ankles.  This  makes  a  small- 
sized  sock,  but  it  is  easily  varied  or  en- 
larged. D.  A. 


Developing  the  Spirit  of  Obedience 


The  despairing  wail  from  an  Ohio 
father,  some  months  ago,  stirred  the 
sympathy  of  one  reader  who  likewise 
believes  in  "the  old  Scriptural  way  of 
bringing  up  children."  Now  there  is  a 
similar  case  under  our  roof — a  natur- 
ally sweet  tempered,  bright,  intelligent 
little  girl  of  four  years,  who  occasion- 


ally has  to  be  "brought  to  terms"  by 
severe  measures,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  one  in  authority.  The  "little  one" 
has  very  recently  gone  on  a  visit  to  an 
indulgent  grandmother  who  says  in 
her  letter  this  morning — "I  approve  of 
making  children  obedient  through  af- 
fection and  kind  means  rather  than  by 
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fear  and  punishment."  Now  that  plan 
of  affection  has  been  fairly  tried,  but 
the  virtue  is  not  as  yet  strong  enough 
in  the  little  heart  to  conquer  self-will 
in  the  moment  of  temptation.  Even 
with  grown  persons,  love  has  hard 
work  to  overcome  resentment  or  an- 
ger, we  well  know. 

How,  and  when,  to  "discipline,"  has 
been  a  serious  study.  We  have  found 
as  the  first  and  best  thing,  to  cut  off, 
to  prevent  occasion  for  defiance  and 
opposition.  Very  much  may  be  done 
by  tact,  by  forethought,  by  sudden 
change  of  idea,  drawing  the  attention 
to  something  equally  absorbing.  If 
the  nature  of  the  case  prevents  this, 
reasoning  may  be  employed;  many  a 
time  our  baby  has  yielded,  not  being 
"bad  at  heart,"  when  she  understood 
the  reason  "why."  At  last,  other  meas- 
ures failing,  obedience  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  thing  we  all  fear  in  every 
station  and  circumstance  of  life — pun- 
ishment. 

The  puzzle,  the  difficulty,  I  think,  in 
dealing  with  children  of  tender  years, 
is  misunderstanding  a  child's  view  of 
things,  and  too  often  forbidding  things 
innocent  and  lawful  for  consistency's 
sake,  and  also  to  save  trouble.  I  have 
an  incident  in  mind.  Nurse  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  lifting  Baby,  who  is  a 
tiny  little  fairy  for  lightness  and  grace, 
out  of  her  crib  in  the  morning  to  carry 
her  to  the  place  before  the  fire  where 
she  was  to  be  washed  and  dressed ;  but 
of  late,  with  more  strength  and  activ- 
ity, "her  ladyship"  likes  to  climb  over 
onto  Nurse's  bed  alongside,  roll  about, 
finally  slip  to  the  floor,  and  run  across 
the  nursery  in  her  moccasions  or  her 
red  worsted  slippers — when  she  gets 


ready.  This  is  a  trial  to  Nurse,  who  is 
very  methodical,  and  doesn't  want  to 
wait,  while  the  bit  of  play  and  the  ex- 
ercise involved  is  really  of  advantage 
s~  the  child  and  must  be  permitted — 
within  bounds.  Here  was  a  simple 
case  where  Baby  was  right  and  Nurse 
was  wrong.  But  a  new  turn  is  given 
to  the  matter  when  Baby,  having  be- 
gun with  an  inch,  takes  an  ell,  and 
makes  a  doll  of  her  blanket,  plays 
house,  keeps  on  rolling  over  Nurse's 
bed,  or  dodges  about  the  furniture, 
playing  hide  and  seek  till  the  bath  has 
grown  cold  and  "Nurse"  is  in  a  state 
of  fretful  despair.  Shall  we  have  to 
begin  "measures"  before  breakfast? 
How  can  the  spirit  of  obedience  be  de- 
veloped in  the  mind  of  a  young  child  ? 

We  elders  long  to  have  our  children 
happy;  but  there  is  no  question  that 
with  us  the  highest  state  of  happiness  is 
reached  through  self-control,  and  may 
it  not  be  so  with  our  children?  Fear 
of  the  rod  kept  eyes,  tongue  and  hands 
in  subjection  in  old  Puritan  times ;  and 
even  now  the  lash  for  the  donkey,  irons 
for  the  mutinous  sailor,  degrada- 
tion for  the  army's  neophyte,  exist 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  law.  Discipline  has  always  belonged 
and  will  always  belong  to  social,  civic 
and  religious  conditions  of  life.  The 
nursery  can  hardly  dispense  with  its 
salutary  aid.  Is  it  not  much  easier  to 
bend  twigs  than  trees?  Punishment 
ought  to  be  the  last  resort  and  every 
other  expedient  under  the  sun  exer- 
cised before  that  degradation  be  em- 
ployed; for  this  reason,  that  a  baby's 
mind  is  so  tender  that  what  seems  to 
a  mature  mind  malice,  or  total  deprav- 
ity, needs  the  balance  of  premeditation 
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and  reasoning  to  make  it  so,  and  the 
aggravations  of  young  children  are 
commonly  spontaneous  and  generally 
without  guile. 

It  is  wonderful  what  magic  there  is 
in  a  laugh.  After  holding  the  naughty 
little  hands  in  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes, there  is  a  gradual  outbreak  of 
mirth  and — "There  now!  Shall  we 
send  Captain  Will  up  the  chimney?" 
And  away  trots  Merryfoot  to  lean  over 
the  fender  and  blow  with  her  rosy 
mouth  vigorously. 

"Well,  has  he  gone,  Baby?" 

"Yes,  I  just  ope  so  an'  I  don't  want 
him  to  come  down  here  again !" 

Something  is  ready  for  the  next  in- 
stant's amusement,  possibly  a  string 
only,  and  the  mind  is  diverted  into  a 
new  and  agreeable  channel.  Sometimes 
the  provocation  is  too  serious  for  a 
laugh  and  then  we  try  sitting  still. 
Mother  and  father  must  learn  to  give 
up  their  individual  pursuits  at  once 
when  Baby's  welfare  is  involved,  and 
it  pays  in  the  end.  Half  the  effect  is 
lost  if  Baby  is  seated  in  a  chair  by 
himself.  Set  the  naughty  baby  in  your 
own  lap  in  silence,  without  caress  or 
anything  to  amuse  (need  we  add,  with- 
out scolding?).  The  twenty  minutes 
possibly  will  do  both  good ;  the  gentle 
feelings  stirring  in  the  parent's  heart 
will  in  time  find  magnetic  response  in 
the  dear  baby's  and  the  confession  of 
sorrow  will  come  at  Inst. 

Baby's  punishments  should  never  be 
administered  before  visitors.  Twice 
our  "Miss  Independence"  has  been 
partially  undressed  and  put  for  a  half 


hour  into  her  crib  in  mid-morningr 
with  but  one  plaything  to  hold — and 
"no  one  to  speak  to  her."  This  for  spe- 
cial and  aggravated  naughtiness,  when 
in  the  street  with  her  nurse.  It  had  a 
very  salutary  effect,  and  was  greatly 
dreaded  afterward.  But  I  think  one 
must  study  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
child,  make  allowance  for  state  of 
weather,  state  of  digestion,  possible 
hunger  or  thirst.  A  drink  of  water 
given  as  a  treat  in  some  unused  or 
prized  cup  will  sometimes  cure  an 
April  shower:  in  truth,  I  have  found 
water  a  very  good  "night  cap"  before 
"shaking  the  Dreamland  Tree."  Re- 
wards are  a  great  institution  in  any 
babyland.  To  go  to  a  different  room 
for  awhile,  up-stair>  perhaps,  the  event 
to  be  emphasized  by  the  gift  of  a  little- 
plum,  a  tiny  bit  of  sugar  (it  is  mar- 
velous how  satisfying  a  very  little  is, 
under  such  circumstances),  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  reward  for  being  good,  for 
that  should  be  a  normal  condition,  but 
for  not  being  bad. 

But  we  have  found  the  best  of  all 
cures  for  that  bad  condition  your  cor- 
respondent indicates  as  "pure  cussed- 
ness"  is  employment,  something  to  do. 
Babies  get  tired  of  playing.  Let  them 
"help"  by  holding  a  tool  or  clothes, 
by  carrying  papers,  or  by  pretending 
or  rather  trying  to  do  what  elders  do. 
to  string  buttons,  make  paper  lighters, 
paper  chairs — but  one  need  not  enum- 
erate. A  trial  will  suffice  if  parents 
will  but  enter  into  the  bay's,  view  of 
thing?  and  make  its  little  world  their 
world. 


The  Mothers' 


Parliament 


A  Successful  Way  of  Teaching  French. 

I  have  been  teaching  French  to  my 
little  girl  for  the  past  nine  months, 
and  have  succeeded  so  well  that  I  will 
describe  my  plan  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Babyhood  mothers.  She  was 
just  four  years  old  when  I  began,  and 
the  first  lesson,  given  on  a  warm  May 
evening,  was  "//  fait  bien  chaud  ce 
soir"  (It  is  very  warm  this  evening). 
This  was  followed  by  several  other 
easy  sentences.  I  never  t-iught  single 
words,  but  always  sentences  contain- 
ing some  idea  that  interested  the  child, 
and  I  repeated  them  over  and  over 
again,  giving  the  equivalent,  but  not 
the  first  lesson,  given  on  a  warm  Max- 
said  them.  She  thus  learned  idioms 
without  knowing  their  difficulties. 
After  a  few  days  of  oral  lessons,  I  got 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  early  lessons,  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  began  by  point- 
ing to  one  sentence,  reading  it  very 
slowly,  and  having  the  child  read  it 
after  me.  I  then  translated  it  freely 
for  her.  The  first  few  pages  of  the 
book  were  slow  work,  but  after  that 
the  child  became  familiar  with  the 
commoner  words,  and  we  went  on 
much  more  rapidly.  Later  I  heard  of 
the  Sauveur  system,  and  got  the  first 
book.  Causeries  avec  les  Enfants. 


I  talked  to  the  child  in  French  while 
bathing  and  dressing  her,  and  while 
we  took  our  walks ;  soon  I  began  to 
invent  little  French  stories  for  her 
amusement,  and  I  sent  to  New-  York 
for  the  French  "Mother  Goose"  and 
several  other  illustrated  nursery  books 
which  T  could  not  find  in  Philadelphia. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  the 
child  can  understand  any  ordinary 
French  conversation,  can  talk  freely 
with  as  good  grammatical  construction 
as  average  children  of  four  or  five 
use  in  English,  and  can  read  easy 
French  stories  fluently.  I  never 
taught  her  to  spell,  or  even  the  names 
of  the  letters  in  French,  but  simply 
pronounced  the  words,  and  she  learned 
to  read  entirely  by  sight.  Of  course  I 
have  made  no  attempt  to  teach  her 
grammar  yet,  but  she  understands  and 
is  interested  in  the  difference  between 
masculine  and  feminine. 

Many  mothers  have  no  opportunity 
of  procuring  teachers  of  foreign  lan- 
guages for  their  children,  and  do  not 
realize  how  easily  they  might  teach 
them  themselves  in  the  early  years, 
when  memory  and  perception  are  at 
their  best,  and  the  child  does  not  need 
to  reason  or  be  troubled  with  gram- 
mar. C. 
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WHERE  THE  WRONG  COMES  IN. 

I  am  one  of  those  mothers  who, 
when  tired  and  nervous,  lose  their 
self-control  in  a  measure,  make  their 
home  unhappy,  and  worry  friends  by 
hasty  words  and  actions.  I  believe  I 
am  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and 
am  anxious  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  what  is  dawning  on  me  as  a  pre- 
ventive. I  said.  I  must  control  my- 
self, I  can  and  I  will;  but  I  did  not. 
It  was  often  a  moral  impossibility,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Park.  When 
tired  and  nervous,  the  hasty  word  and 
action  gave  me  as  much  satisfaction  as 
does  the  scratching  of  a  mosquito  bite, 
and  I  preferred  to  utter  and  do  what 
I  then  liked,  and  repent  at  my  leisure. 

I  believe  now  that  my  wrong  lies  not 
in  lack  of  self-control  at  the  time  when 
the  better  part  of  me  was  too  tired  to 
resist  the  wrong,  but  in  allowing  the 
better  part  to  get  so  tired.  I  know  it 
is  hard  to  do  it ;  especially  when  one 
has  been  an  "old  maid"  and  has  strong 
tendencies  to  order  and  cleanliness ; 
when  the  babies  come  fast — the  darl- 
ings ! — and  church  and  social  duties 
press  hard ;  when  one  servant  must 
do  all  that  you  cannot  do,  and  you 
both  keep  busy  all  the  time.  I  didn't 
think  I  could  put  old  worn  "didies" 
on  my  sweet  baby,  even  though  the 
ragged  ends  were  nicely  tucked  in.  It 
used  to  try  me  severely  to  receive  a 
call  when  my  two-year-old  had  on  his 
soiled  apron,  and  had  had  full  sway  in 
the  sitting-room  for  an  hour.  But  I 
can  do  it  and  smile  now  generally.  I 
only  have  to  balance  in  my  mind  the 
one  discomfort  with  the  misery  of  my 
hours  of  repentance  after  the  "roof 
has  been  taken  off"  and  my  dear  hus- 
band been  so  disappointed  in  me. 


I  want  to  sit  up  till  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night  to  finish  that  bit  of 
sewing ;  my  boy  would  look  so  much 
better  in  new  aprons  than  in  those 
that  faded  so  miserably  at  the  first 
washing — but  the  price  is  too  much  to 
pay.  If  the  room  is  in  disorder  and 
the  babies  are  considerably  rumpled 
when  my  husband  comes  home  from 
his  office,  he  doesn't  mind  it  half  as 
much  as  if  I  had  bartered  the  cheerful 
greeting  for  order  and  "spick-span- 
ness.'"  I  believe  I  am  on  the  right 
track.  Look  over  the  many  things 
that  seem  necessary  to  you  and  leave 
off  whatever  you  can  most  easily ;  and 
leave  off,  also,  the  "tired  and  nervous." 
You  will  find  it  a  good  bargain. 

M 


An  Early  Parental  Victory. 

W  hen  our  child  was  barely  seven 
months  old,  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  govern  the  house  according  to  her 
own  will.  Any  resistance  to  her  au- 
thority was  followed  by  the  exercise 
of  strong  lungs  and  a  healthy  throat 
and  some  other  signs  of  displeasure, 
such  as  the  very  unlady-like  proceed- 
ing of  kicking.  We  were  unable  at 
this  period  to  quiet  her  by  reasons,  for 
she  told  us  in  most  unmistakable  terms 
she  would  have  none  of  it.  One  nighi 
it  occurred  to  the  mother  and  myself, 
the  fond  father,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the 
household.  The  child  rebelled.  The 
mother — I  tell  you  this  privately — 
punished  her  with  a  gentle  spanking. 
That  not  being  sufficient,  the  father 
bore  a  hand  in  the  fray.  We  then 
thought  there  might  be  some  mistake, 
that  the  baby  cried  because  of  some 
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ailment,  but  on  consideration  we  con- 
cluded to  continue  in  a  gentle  and  firm 
way,  at  intervals,  the  punishment  until, 
sick  or  well,  subjection  should  be 
reached,  which  thing  we  did.  And  we 
are  both  thankful  we  did  it ;  for  since 
we  have  not  had  any  hard  work  to  ob- 
tain obedience,  and  have  had  hardly 
any  occasion  to  use  any  physical  pun- 
ishment. 

Her  last  illness  was  scarlet  fever. 
The  attack  was  so  light  that  she  was 
dressed  and  played  about  every  day 
but  one.  Of  course,  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  her  room.  In  her  con- 
valescence, seemingly  nearly  as  well  as 
ever,  she  never  begged  for  permission 
to  leave  the  room,  and  when  asked  by 
some  one  not  understanding  the  pro- 
hibition or  the  necessity,  she  resisted 
the  tempting  invitations  to  have  a  good 
time  in  the  adjoining  rooms. 

No  child  should  ever  be  punished 
except  wTith  affection.  I  should  recom- 
mend no  one  to  use  physical  punish- 
ment for  children ;  yet  in  the  early 
years,  or  rather  early  months,  it  seems 
obedience  can  be  obtained  sometimes 
not  by  reasoning,  but  by  some  physical 
force.  Authority,  to  be  authority,  must 
be  unquestioned.  Reasons  must  follow 
and  not  precede  obedience.  The  child 
must  obey  because  mother  says  so  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterward  if  con- 
venient the  mother  may  give  her 
reasons.  A  Father. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  A  PORTRAIT. 

I  have  a  little  granddaughter  just 
a  year  old,  and  a  healthier  specimen 
of  humanity  one  seldom  sees.  She 
was  visiting  me  a  few  days  since,  and 
was  in  her  happiest  mood,  laughing 


and  frolicking  and  pleased  with  every- 
thing. In  the  midst  of  her  glee  I 
placed  her  on  my  sofa,  and  she,  while 
holding  upon  the  back  of  it  and  walk- 
ing back  and  forth,  had  a  sudden 
change  come  over  her  spirit.  On  the 
wall  just  above  the  sofa  hangs  a  large 
picture,  into  the  frame  of  which  is 
thrust,  together  with  several  others,  a 
cabinet  photograph  of  her  mother. 
This  she  discovered  at  once,  and  put- 
ting her  little  face  close  to  the  picture, 
began  to  laugh  and  talk  to  it  in  her 
chattering  way,  which  I  did  not  par- 
ticularly observe,  until,  apparently 
from  receiving  no  recognition  from 
her  mother,  she  turned  her  head  away 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  But 
soon  all  was  sunshine  and  she  was  as 
happy  as  ever.  Two  or  three  hours 
later,  however,  I  found  her  in  the 
same  position,  and  seeing  the  picture, 
she  at  once  greeted  her  mother  with 
great  delight,  laughing  and  talking  to 
her  and  patting  her  face,  and  making 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  this 
time,  after  pausing  a  moment  and 
looking  steadily  at  her  mother,  and 
receiving  no  response,  she  began  a 
most  pitiful  cry,  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks,  and  it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  soothe  her  grief,  she  giv- 
ing furtive  glances  in  that  direction  all 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  seeming 
ready  to  cry  at  the  thought  of  her  ex- 
perience. I  removed  the  picture  at 
once,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  " Society- with-the-long-name,"  for 
it  was  cruel  indeed  to  subject  this  little 
one  to  such  spasms  of  grief. 

Two  days  later  she  came  again  to 
see  me,  and  looked  for  her  unite 
mother  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  and  seemed  relieved  at  not  find- 
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ing  her.  I  don't  know  whether  a  child 
of  that  age  is  expected  to  appreciate 
and  remember  such  sensations  of 
grief,  and  only  mention  this  as  one  of 
the  facts  pertaining  to  babyhood. 

H.  B. 


A  CHILD'S  IDEA  OF  TIME  AND  CAUSE. 

Would  some  mother  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions : 

First.  When  does  a  child  begin  to 
ask  "Why/'. 

Second.  Wrhen  does  it  get  any  idea 
of  past  and  future? 

My  little  girl  of  two  years  and 
three-quarters  began  to  speak  at  eigh- 
teen months  only,  but  then  soon  spoke 
better  than  her  playmates  who  had  be- 
gun earlier.  She  is  very  inquisitive 
now,  and  asks  a  hundred  questions  a 
day,  but  they  nearly  all  begin  with 
"What."  What  is  this?  What  is 
mamma  doing?  What  is  baby  going 
to  eat?  etc.  Often,  too,  she  asks 
where  somebody  or  something  is ;  and 
when  she  has  to  wait  for  a  thing  till  I 
have  finished  my  work,  she  likes  to 
ask,  "Mamma  ready?''  but  never  yet 
has  she  asked,  "Why  does  mamma 
this  or  that?"'  etc.  If  I  ask  her,  "What 
did  baby  do?"  or  "Was  it  baby  who 
did  this?"  she  understands  me  per- 
fectly and  answers  correctly ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  ask,  "Why  did  baby  do 
this?"  she  looks  at  me  and  says  noth- 
ing. She  has  as  yet  no  notion  of  cause 
and  effect.  As  to  the  notion  of  time, 
she  understands  when  I  say  "yester- 


day" or  "to-morrow,"  but  she  herself 
talks  of  everything  in  the  present 
time. 

Xow  I  should  like  to  know  if  any 
other  mother  has  found  her  child  simi- 
larly slow  to  understand,  prattling 
like  a  parrot,  but  using  only  the  words 
and  phrases  it  fully  understands. 

S.  N. 


A  REMARKABLE  MEMORY. 

The  following  case  of  infantile 
memory  is  that  of  an  Indianapolis 
baby.  At  thirteen  months  he  was  taken 
into  the  country  and  was  greatly  di- 
verted by  the  new  sights  about  him. 
He  took  interest  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, watched  the  hired  man,  whose 
name  was  John,  milk  the  cows,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  that  same  John. 
At  this  time  he  could  not  talk,  but 
knew  the  names  of  everything  about 
him  and  understood  conversations. 
After  a  fortnight  he  was  taken  home. 
At  sixteen  months  he  had  acquired 
man}'  words.  One  day  he  ran  to  his 
aunt  (his  mother  died  at  his  birth) 
and  said,  "Cow,  cow !"  There  was  no 
cow  near.  Again  he  said,  "Cow !  cow ! 
mi'k  cow !"  His  astonished  aunt 
asked:  "Who  milked  the  cow?"  And 
this  wonderful  baby,  making  down- 
ward movements  with  closed  fists,  ex- 
claimed :  "Don  mi'k  cow."  I  have 
never  before  heard  of  a  child  remem- 
bering words  heard  before  he  could 
talk,  and  speaking  them  three  months 
later  without  prompting  from  his  eld- 
ers. I. 
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The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it  one  of  the  finest  mechanical  devices 
invented  since  the  beginning  of  this  industry. 

THE  TWO-SPEED  GEAR. 

CHAINLESS  BICYCLE 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on  pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low 
gear  for  hill  climbing  and  difficult  roads. 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Columbia 99  "  Cleveland  99  M  Tribune 99 
N  Crawford 99  M  Fay  Juveniles  M 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

"Crescent"  •'Rambler"  "Monarch" 
"  Imperial 99        "  Crescent  Juveniles  99 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any  one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 
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SNARLS  IN  THE  HAIR.  that  by  wetting  the  hair  a  little  and 

My  baby  gets  his  hair  very  much  when  brushing  gently  but  constantly 

snarled,  and  though  his  nurse  was  with  quite  a  stiff  brush  the  snarls 

very  gentle,  the  tears  would  start  in  come  out  -very  easily,  and  it  doesn't 

Baby's  eyes  and  he  found  the  ordeal  of  disturb  him  at  all. 

combing  most  trying.     Now,  I  find  R. 


The  "Allenburys" 
Infants'  Foods. 


Milk  Food  No.  1. 

From  birth  to  three  months. 


Milk  Food  No.  2.    Malted  Food  No.  3. 

From  three  to  six  months.  From  six  months  and  up  wards. 


J^Q   SINGLE   FOOD  is  suitable  for  tne  infant  during  the  first  nine 

months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only 
able  to  assimilate  HUMAN  MILK  or  its  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EQUIVALENT;  not  until 
the  child  is  six  months  old  is  starchy  food  admissible.  The  gratifying  success  of  the 
"Allenburys"  Foods  is  largely  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  Milk  Food  No.  i  to  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  mother  and  the  means  whereby  is  provided  a  progressive  dietary 
suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child. 


tlI  have  three  children  and  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  care  to  the  food  question, 
and  thorough  trial  has  convinced  me  of  the' 
superiority  of  the  ALLENBURYS  FOODS  on  account 
of  the  uniformly  satisfactory  results;  indeed, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between 
the  Allenburys  Foods  and  any  other  artificial 
food.     A  baby  here,  whose  mother  is  weaning 
it,  has  tried  rawmilk,  sterilized  milk  and 
cream  mixture,  etc.,  but  the  child  was  always 
wakeful,  fretful  and  entirely  upset  until  I 
gave  her  a  can  of  the  Allenburys  Food,  which 
agreed  with  the  babe  perfectly. 1 1 

A.   B.  L.  BLAKE,  Province t own ,  Mass. 


THE  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  CO.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pamphlet  upon  <'  Infant  Feeding  and  Management"  sent  upon  request. 
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"Gilead,  Me.,  Nov.  15,  1903. 
"I  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  nipple 
but  none  equal  the  "Clingfast."    Enclose  find 
50c.  for  1  dozen  more. 

"(Signed)        Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey." 

•  "Desloge,  Mo. 
"Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one 
dozen  'Clingfast'  Nipples.  I  have  used  several 
kinds — all  claimed  to  be  the  best — but  I  find 
the  'Clingfast'  the  best  of  all.  I  used  your 
sample  along  with  the  others  and  it  is  still 
good,  while  I  have  worn  out  7  of  the  others. 

"(Signed)       Mrs.  E.  Heusley." 


CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE 

(Warranted  PURE  GUM.) 


EVERY  GENUINE  NIPPLE  HAS  A  BAND  AROUND  IT  PRINTED  I 

"Clingfast"  Nipple.  The  Gotham  Co., N  Y 


Price  at  Druggists,  5c.  each;  or  50c.  per  doz. 
post  paid  from  us. 

THE  GOTHAM  (0.,  82  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


PARENTS,  and  those  having  the  care  of  babies 
and  small  children  during  hours  for  sleep,  find  the 
" HOmOLRND    PATENT"   PACKAGE  FOLD- 
ING CHILD'S  NED 

▼ery  much  more  convenient  than  cradle  or  crib  in  attend- 
ing to  the  little  one's  comfort. 

To  Mothers  with  Nursing  In/ants  it  is  especially 
commended  for  convenience  in  handling  and  caring  for 
them.  The  clever  feature  of  folding  into  package,  for 
carrying  in  hand-bar  or  trunh,  assures  baby  of  its  own. 
little  bed  at  times  when  journeys  from  home  are  desired! 
for  pleasure  or  health. 

Attaches  to  either  iron  or  wood  framt  bedsteads, 
easily  adjusted  and  does  not  mar  the  parts  that  sustain 
it.  Accommodates  children  under  5  years.  Weight,  s^i 
Iba.  41  inches  long,  23  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high. 
Price  $3.50,  delivered  at  your  home,  and  if  not  suitable 
for  requirement,  money  gladly  refunded,  on  receipt  of 
same  in  good  condition. 

F.  C.  HOAGLAND,  Manuf  r, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

•BHD  ADD  N  E  »■  fOR   ILLUSTRATED  CAMPhUT 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  President  of  the  Geographic*] 

Club  of  Philadelphia. 
CONTENTS: 


5.  A  Lost  Companion. 

6.  The  Greenland  Ice-Cap  and  Its  Giaetors. 

7.  Capt.  Richard  Pike— A  Retrospect 


1.  The  Arctic  Problem. 

2.  Polar  Expeditions. 
8.  The  Spitsbergen  Route  to  the  Pole. 
4.  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 

Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $1.00. 
Polychrome  Edition,  with  23  full  Plates,  plain  and  in  tint,  bound  in  half  Vegetable- 
Vellum — Limited  to  750  Copies — $3.00. 


OTHER  WORKS  BY  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 

THE   BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

8vo,  17  Plates,  $3.00. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Fully  Illustrated,  $1.00. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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HOME-MADE  SLEIGHS. 

Perhaps  some  of  Babyhood's  read- 
ers would  like  to  hear  about  our  baby's 
sleigh,  made  during  the  last  winter 
season. 

The  snow  was  too  deep  for  the  car- 
riage, and  the  little  sleighs  cost  so 
much  that  baby's  mamma  had  about 
made  up  her  mind  that  baby  must  give 
up  his  daily  ride.  One  day  I  thought 
I  would  see  if  I  couldn't  manufacture 
something  suitable,  to  be  used  about 
home.  I  found  two  soap-boxes  (to  be 
obtained  of  any  grocer),  which  I  eas- 
ily knocked  to  pieces,  and,  selecting 
the  larger  piece,  drew  a  plan  of  a 
sleigh.  Then,  with  saw,  jack-knife, 
nails  and  hammer,  I  soon  had  the 
frame  made.  This  I  covered  with  a 
deep  shade  of  garnet  cotton  flannel, 
then  with  a  simple  crocheted  net  of 
coarse  macrame  cord,  drawn  very 
light.  The  inside  I  upholstered  with 
the  flannel,  finishing  the  edge  with  a 
braid  of  the  crocheted  cord.  On  either 
side  are  crocheted  loops  through 
which  is  drawn  a  ribbon,  to  be  tied,  in 
place  of  a  strap.  The  box  completed, 
I  screwed  it  on  to  a  light  frame  sled, 
laid  in  the  carpet  of  flannel,  and  put  in 
the  seat.  The  rope  is  made  of  six  cro- 
cheted strands  of  the  cord,  putting  five 
together,  carrying  the  sixth  along,  and 
tying  all  every  three  inches. 

Now  baby  and  mamma  were  as  hap- 
py as  if  his  sleigh  had  cost  $5  or  $6. 
At  first  mamma  thought  she  would 
like  it  much  better  if  she  could  push  in- 
stead of  pulling  the  sleigh.  But  when 
she  got  hold  of  the  rope  she  seemed  to 
remember  what  sport  she  used  to  have 
with  a  sled.  Altogether  the  sleigh  is 
quite  'cute,  and  is  much  complimented. 
Where  there  is  a  man  who  will  do  the 
work,  some  might  prefer  to  finish  the 
outside  nicely  and  then  paint  it. 


1  freTh  pure  milFI 
\  * 

I  "MOST  SATISFACTORY." 

^  133   Archer  Avenue, 

\  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V. 

I  E.   F.   Brush.   M.D. : 

I  Dear  Sir: — I  have  prescribed  your  milk 

W  for  infants  and  the  results  have  been  most 

"  satisfactory.     It  is  superior  to  any  artificial 

m  infants'  food  in  the  market.     It  gives  me 

^  pleasure  to  testify  to  its  merits.    I  believe 

k  the  milk  saved  the  life  of  two  infants  last 

■  summer.     They  digested  it  when  no  other 

■  food   could   be   retained.     Mr.  Stockdale's 

■  little  boy  is  strong  and  well.    His  diet  is 
W  milk  alone.     Very  truly, 

^  F.  A.  Belknap,  M.D. 

)  Dr.  Brush's  Pure  Milk  for  Infant  Feed- 

^  ing  is  delivered   every   morning   in  quart 

A  and  pint  bottles. 

DR.  E  E  BRUSH, 

I'  New  York  Depot.  217  W.  123d  Street 
TFLBPHONF,  639  Mornings.dc. 
MOUNT   VERNON,   N.  Y, 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim« 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampio 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y©« 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  mcd 
rou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufactww  a 
(ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  FREE 
ITER  •  RUBBER  CO,  Andorerv 
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j^abybood 

fa  TWcther  s  Rursery  Guide. 


Send  \is  $1.00 

for  a  netv  subscription  to 
'Baby  hood  and  tve  tvill 
send  you  FREE  a  collec- 
tion of  fifty  beautiful 
7*erry  Pictures. 


Send  $1.00  to 

BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


©VPSHEAF$ 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

/liohly  Endorsed 
by  Trained 

Nurses  //wj|( 

not 
Pull 
Out 
irL 

Use 

<STI  FF 
vSTRONG 

C0ILLESS 

Tfie  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATOi 
IN  THE  FABRIC . 

rJUDS0N  PIN  C0.MF6RS 

ROCHESTER.N.Y. 

5t*d  Postal  f©  lol  pYflnKliYiSt.NY.Oty 
Foy  Free  Sam  PLE&. 


Made 
in  all 
Sizes 


Boys' 
Wash  Dresses. 

One-Piece  Plaited  Dress 
with  yoke,  made  of  all 
white  figured  Madras — 
box  plaited  back  and 
front,  ages  2,  ctf  _  o 
3  and  4  yrs...      1  •  O  ^ 

Cur  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue 

Now  Ready 
sent  for  4  cents  postage. 
Describes  over  2,000  articles 
— 1,000  of  which  are  illus- 
trated -  for    the  Complete 
Outfitting  of 
Boys,  Girls  and  Infants. 

We  Have  no  branch  stores— no  afents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25 
60=62  W.  23d  St.,    -    -    NEW  YORK 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


* 

*  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

%  Edited  by  QUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 

^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "  The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

^  HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

%  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 


upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 


^  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.     The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

^  natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ences.     Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

% 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form  Every 

J  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

]J  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 

^  number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

%  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.     Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

«  .^XK^XK^X^X^XK^X^X^X^X^X'*!*       <«  <~x~x~xk~xkkkk"Xk~xkkkk~x~>  y 

J  x                                                V  y 

2  X      A  Modern  Philosopher  io  the  Nursery      f        £                     A  Dilemma  X 

"  ♦♦♦ 

%  ❖     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  v         ♦>     Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.    Who  § 

^  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A             !*!  Was  Right  ?    She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

J  *J*  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  *jl         X  Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right.    The  & 

^  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  *♦*  Compromise. 

%  t                                  i     *  * 

^  Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically       ♦>         A     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline  a 

^  Y                                                               Y          Y  V 

^  v     Raising  by  Rule.  An  Effectual            ||     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  $ 

%  y  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-  ♦>            Convalescent  Baby.    A   Mother's  £ 

%  X  corrigible  and  only  Four.    When  X         X  Fright.     The  Need  of  E  d  u  c  a  t  e  d  X 

^  y  Children  Rule.                                   y         y  Mothers.  y 

*  Y                                                          *         Y  Y 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


Around  the  Taule 

Laying  Wrong  Foundations, 
ceiving  Our  Children.  Parental 
ample  at  the  Table.    Children's  Vi 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 


De- 
Ex- 


X~X 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 


•!»  How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of  *\* 
*£  Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward  X 
*  Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  V 

X 

►♦*♦♦*♦♦*♦•!♦♦*♦♦*♦♦!♦♦*♦.!♦♦*♦  ♦.♦ 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


vvwwvvvvvvvs 
<»<~X**t**X******.< 

I 


»WhV»VWVi 


Advantages  of  '  Playing  Doctor 


The  Baby's  Bank   Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
K  The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


i  ♦  X  * 

•  ♦.♦*♦♦*♦**♦♦•♦**♦**♦**♦**.**♦**♦♦*«♦*.♦♦♦♦*«»*♦♦♦♦**.♦*♦**.♦*.♦*.*•»••«••♦•*♦**.•  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦^♦*%**»*%*%**»**«**»*%**»**»**»**«*  *•**•**♦**•*  *•• 


♦>  ♦*♦  ♦*.*****t»*x**********  *x*  *x**«*  *x******* ********* ************ ***  v 

V  v 

I 

? 
♦I* 


♦X**X**>*X**X 


Children's  Questions 

Imagination  Running  Riot.  Chil- 


dren of  Large  Families, 
ably  Precocious  Child. 
Playmates. 


A  Remark- 
Imaginary 


f 
I 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. 


♦f»*x**x**x**x**x**:**x**:**x**:**x**x**x**x* 


•!«.*..*..*..*«.*.«*^.*»**..*..*^*..*..*..**.*^.*»»*»«*»«*»***«*»«*««*«»**»*..*- 
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Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
The  Child's  World. 


^AjAj^^Aj^A)A)AjAj^m}^^AjAjAjAj^>Aj^^A^h^»^ 


Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00* 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  '  NEW  YORK 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


Rl' 


SI.  oo 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following"  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *■  *  *  *  »  *  *  »  » | 

What  is  Catarrh  ?  1 


i    \  \     Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
S    i  \     Swelling  of  Tissues. 
i  1     Irritating  Crusts. 
t\     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
V  tarrh. 

\  I     Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. 
|     Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
J     Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 

Headaches. 
J!     Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
o  Symptoms. 

J£     Changes  Due  to  Neglect, 
j  J     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
4  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
%  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


»  »  »  »  »  »  * *  *  *  *  'I'  * »  *  *  *   *  *  » * *  » *  *  *  * * 


» *  *  *  *  *  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * * » * » 

*  f 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  § 

Preventive  Treatment.  *} 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- o 
age.  *  * 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  o 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  ! ! 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  j  [ 

Atomizers.  ♦  ♦ 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  *  I 

|ing. 

J  [    A  Good  Oil  Spray.  *  * 

* »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be  * ! 

*  J  Interrupted.  ;  * 
jj  A  Stronger  Solution.  o 
4 !  When  a  Specialist  Should  be  * ! 
J  \  Consulted.  J  J 
J  [  A  Treatment  for  Excessive  <  |» 
4  •  Secretions.  *  \ 
j  J  Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  j  j 
J  \  Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh,  j  j 
i  j»    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae.      4 » 

Necessary  Precautions.  j* 
j  j  Peculiar  Characteristics.  jj 
i  'p  Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  4 » 
1 1  sil,  and  Treatment.  J  | 

; ;  Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  ♦ » 
<i  ♦  Conditions.  ♦  • 

»  s  » *  *  *  *  * * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  * *  *  * 


M  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


i   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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IMP  DRUG  HABIT— NO  HEART  EFFECT g 


QF=>F=OSEO  TO  F=VXI  M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


44 


Antikamnia  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


44 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

Antikamnia  ®>  Codeine  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


AN  OPINION  AGAINST  CANTON  FLAN- 
NEL. 

I  think  all  mothers  who  read  Baby- 
hood should  do  better  for  their  babies  j 
than  to  use  Canton  flannel  in  their 
Wardrobes.  Canton  flannel  is  a  good 
substitute  for  woolen  flannel  for  the  I 
poor  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the 
soft  woolens  for  their  little  ones,  but  it 
has  no  place  in  a  nursery  where  there 
are  means  to  purchase  the  real  flannel. 
It  should  not  be  used  for  diapers,  as 
there  is  the  same  objection  to  it,  in  a 
less  degree,  that  there  is  to  rubber 
diapers — it  is  too  thick  and  imper- 
vious. If  linen  diaper  is  not  used,  j 
there  is  the  cotton  diaper,  which  is  al- 
most as  good  as  linen,  at  much  less 
cost.  C. 


Learning  To  Walk 

Mothers — Your  child  should 
wear  Nathan's  Ventilating  Ankle 
Corset  Supports  while  learning 
to  walk  to  prevent  bowlegs; 
also  for  those  having  weak 
ankles — all  ages.  Endorsed  by 
Surgeons  and  Physicians.  Thou- 
sands of  testimonials.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  Infants' 
sizes,  i  to  7,  50c.  pr. ;  Children's,  8  to  10,  60c. 
pr. ;  Misses',  11  to  2,  75c.  pr. ;  Ladies',  3  to  8,  90c. 
pr. :  Boys',  2  to  5,  90c.  pr. ;  Men's,  6  to  12,  $1.00. 
State  size  of  shoe  worn  and  smallest  ankle  measure. 

Nathan  Ankle  Support  Co. 

Dept.  L.   88-90  READE  STREET,  N.  Y. 


HOOPINC-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  801, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E. Fougera  &  Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


HOME-MADE  BASSINET 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  drap- 
ed articles  for  the  nursery  are  to  be 
avoided  because  of  their  liability  to  ac- 
cumulate dust  and  exclude  air,  many 
mothers  will  continue  their  use.  To 
such  mothers  the  following  may  be  of 
interest:  A  dainty  bassinet  for  baby's 
reception  may  be  prepared  of  the  sim- 
plest materials  and  at  very  little  cost, 
yet  made  to  appear  very  like  the  ex- 
pensive nest  exhibited  under  a  glass 
case  at  one  of  the  baby  bazaars  of  this 
city.  The  materials  are  a  clothes-bas- 
ket, a  large  box,  four  casters,  pale  blue 
or  pink  silesia,  white-dotted  Swiss  or 
cottage  drapery,  narrow  lace  edging, 
and  a  couple  of  yards  of  rattan. 
The  basket  must  be  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  box,  on  which  the  cast- 
ers are  fastened  to  insure  its  being  eas- 
ily rolled  about.  Line  the  basket  with 
the  silesia,  over  which  gather  the 
Swiss.  Around  the  edge  place  a 
flounce  of  silesia  as  deep  as  the  basket, 
covering  it  with  Swiss  edged  with 
lace,  and  place  a  similar  flounce  be- 
neath this  at  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket, to  cover  the  box  and  reach  to  the 
floor.  Put  the  flounces  on  from  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  over  and  require  no 
heading ;  though  one  of  quilled  ribbon, 
if  the  expense  be  not  heeded,  is  an  im- 
provement. Cover  the  hood  of  the 
shirred  silesia  likewise  with  the  'Swiss, 
and  finish  off  with  a  ruffle  around  the 
front.  After  mattress,  sheets,  and 
pillow  are  in  place,  cover  with  a  spread 
and  pillow-sham  made  to  match.  A 
baby-basket  trimmed  to  match  will 
complete  this  dainty  outfit.      L.  T. 
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Good  health  cannot  be  hidden.  The  bright 
eyes,  rosv  cheeks,  and  active  minds  denote 
the  good  health  of  all  Mellin's  Food  babies 


V 


Gretchkn  Hahnen 

If  you  would  like  a  sample  to  try  for  your  baby,  send  us 
your  name'  and  address,  and  a  sample  of  Mellin's  Food 
will  be  sent  you,  free. 

MELLIN'S   FOOD   COMPANY,    BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 
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I  The  Healthy  Woman  n 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 


PRICE,  91. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.  Precautions. 
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*  Menstruation. 

*  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
£  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The 
X  Normal  Period. 
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Diet  In  Special  Cases.  % 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 
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Care  of  the  Body. 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  f» 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
Prevention. 
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Care  of  the  Hair. 


The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How  «*» 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  T 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  X 
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Woman  in  the  Home. 

Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study.  % 
T  Social    Life.      The    Education    of  the 
« »  Children. 
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General  Hygiene. 

The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 
Fanciful  Baths. 
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Dress.  * 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
clothing. Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
ments.   Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 
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Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
Female  Form  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.   Skating.  Dancing, 
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Courtship  and  flarriage. 

*r  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
T  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
X  Mental  Influences. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX  APRIL,    1904  No.  233. 

The   Causes  and    Prevention  of  Chronic 
Troubles  of  the  Throat  in  Children 


With  mankind  in  general,  and  with 
that  part  of  it  which  inhabits  the 
United  States  in  particular,  chronic 
disorders  of  the  throat  are  among  the 
commonest  of  ills.  With  rare  excep- 
tions neither  locality,  occupation,  nor 
the  position  held  in  the  social  scale  can 
secure  immunity  from  them ;  nor  is 
there  any  period  of  life  from  youth 
to  old  age  in  which  they  may  be  es- 
caped. Even  infancy  is  not  spared  by 
them,  and  it  is  among  the  youngest 
unfortunately  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
the  most  severe,  causing  to  the  child 
much  present  suffering,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  far  greater  evils  to  come. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  where 
these  conditions  occur  they  should  be 
recognized  at  once  and  their  dangers 
appreciated,  so  that  causes  which  give 
rise  to  them  may,  if  possible,  be  found 
out,  and  through  their  removal,  and 
by  the  application  of  the  best  known 
means  of  aid,  the  child  may  be  re- 
lieved with  all  due  thoroughness  and 
speed.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  throat  troubles  are  particularly 
rife,  it  seems  well  to  call  especial  at- 


tention to  them.  The  chronic  throat 
troubles  most  commonly  met  with  in 
children  are  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  pharynx,  or  pharynigitis,  chronic 
laryngitis,  and  chronic  tonsilitis.  Of 
these,  the  latter  is  the  most  common 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  causes  of  these  difficulties  are 
many  and  varied.  To  lead  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  them,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  groups — 
namely,  the  constitutional  or  heredi- 
tary, the  predisposing,  and  the  ex- 
citing. And  since  the  same  causes  are 
apt  to  produce  either  one  of  the  three 
conditions  named,  we  may  consider 
them  together,  and  thus  save  time. 

Constitutional  Causes. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  such 
as  arise  from  the  presence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  child  of  some  tendency  in- 
herited from  the  parents,  such  as 
rheumatism,  gout,  or  the  so-called 
strumous  or  scrofulous  condition. 
Where  either  of  these  is  present,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  physician  to 
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exercise  some  care  in  recognizing  it, 
as  treatment  directed  to  the  throat 
trouble  alone  will  not  succeed  in  thor- 
oughly reaching  its  real  origin,  and, 
while  much  may  be  done  by  means  of 
local  treatment,  measures  calculated 
to  improve  the  general  condition  will 
be  demanded  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results.  These,  of  course,  must 
be  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  physician,  and  when 
properly  prescribed  will  add  greatly  to 
the  well-being  of  the  patient. 
Predisposing  Causes. 
The  predisposing  causes  include 
general  weakness  of  the  constitution, 
either  natural  to  the  child,  or  acquired 
from  long-continued  or  severe  illness 
of  almost  any  kind ;  or  from  unhealthy 
surroundings,  bad  air,  improper  food, 
or  general  neglect.  There  is  another 
cause,  not  generally  recognized,  to 
which  attention  is  called.  Diphtheria, 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  is 
often  followed  by  inflammatory  con- 
ditions which  become  chronic,  are  apt 
to  be  severe,  and  may  follow  the  pa- 
tient throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  same  has  often  been  observed  of 
scarlet  fever.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  convalescence  of 
these  patients  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  the  general  inflamma- 
tory conditions  which  follow  be  dili- 
gently treated.  These  causes,  al- 
though not  always  easy  to  reach,  are 
more  directly  under  our  control  than 
those  of  a  constitutional  nature,  and, 
therefore,  should  receive  careful  at- 
tention; the  more  so,  since  it  often 
happens  that  they  may  be  removed  by 
a  little  watchfulness  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 


child's  immediate  care.  Feeble  con- 
stitutions may  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved, even  though  the  outlook  at  the 
time  may  seem  most  discouraging.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  child,  at  first 
weak  and  puny,  at  last  to  get  the 
better  of  his  condition,  and  by  the  time 
he  is  three  or  four  years  old  develop  a 
full  degree  of  vigor.  Not  always  does 
the  lustiest  infant  make  the  strongest 
and  most  enduring  man.  The  general 
weakness  following  illness  is  another 
possible  source  of  mischief.  Here  our 
best  plan  is  to  seek  to  restore  to  the 
system  its  natural  tone  with  the  least 
delay,  and  thus  re-establish  the  health 
before  any  additional  trouble  shall 
have  developed,  meanwhile  observing 
whether  the  throat  has  shown  any 
signs  of  especial  weakness. 

To  the  other  factors,  namely,  un- 
healthy surroundings,  bad  air,  im- 
proper food,  and  general  neglect,  each 
most  important  in  itself,  it  will  be 
necessary  here  only  to  call  attention, 
as  they  will  be  more  fully  considered 
later  on  and  in  another  connection. 
The  influence,  however,  should  be 
carefully  remembered,  and  the  part 
which  they  contribute  toward  a  given 
case  clearly  understood  and  recog- 
nized. Finally,  and  most  important  to 
us  of  all,  because  most  immediate  and 
most  under  the  observation  and  con- 
trol of  the  guardian,  are  the  influences 
by  which  these  chronic  troubles  of 
the  throat  are  at  first  developed,  and 
later  on,  established  and  confirmed — 
the  exciting  causes,  as  they  are  called. 
"Taking  Cold." 

Far  before  any  other  cause  in  fre- 
quency and  effectiveness  is  "taking 
cold."  Could  the  patient,  whether  in- 
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fant  or  adult,  be  protected  from  this, 
chronic  troubles  of  the  throat  would 
indeed  be  rare.  In  our  climate,  how- 
ever, there  is  hardly  any  season  in 
which  one  may  be  secure,  not  so  much 
by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  as  from  the  violent  sudden 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  tem- 
perature and  quality  of  the  air.  The 
process  is  a  simple  one,  and  will  be 
easily  understood,  being  explained  as 
follows :  The  child  takes  cold,  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  trouble  confining  it- 
self chiefly  to  one  part,  has  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  of  the 
pharynx,  of  the  larynx;  or,  perhaps, 
of  all  three.  This  acute  inflammation 
either  from  the  child  taking  other  and 
fresh  colds,  or  by  reason  of  his  labor- 
ing under  some  of  the  predisposing  or 
constitutional  causes  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  slow  to  disappear.  One  at- 
tack renders  the  child  more  liable  to 
another;  the  attacks  recur  at  shorter 
intervals  and  are  more  and  more  slow 
to  depart ;  they  finally  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  each  new  cold,  and 
the  disease  is  established.  The  trouble 
of  the  throat,  at  first  acute  and  tem- 
porary, has  become  chronic  and  is  per- 
manent. Here  again,  a  new  chapter 
of  misfortunes  begins ;  for  the  dis- 
ease, having  reached  the  chronic  stage, 
does  not  by  any  means  remain  in- 
active, but  proceeds  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  parts  affected  which 
may  be  of  vital  importance  to  them, 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  health  of  the 
child.  Thus,  from  chronic  laryngitis 
the  voice  may  become  impaired,  some- 
times to  a  serious  degree;  from  the 
pharyngitis  the  ear  may  become  dis- 
eased, and  the  hearing  injured  or  even 


totally  lost;  while  from  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  there  may  re- 
sult a  permanent  enlargement  of  those 
organs,  known  as  hypertrophy  of  the 
tonsils,  which,  as  h?s  been  said  before, 
is  the  most  common  as  well  as  the 
most  troublesome  affection  of  the 
three,  and  which  may  become  so  seri- 
ous in  its  effects,  both  immediate  and 
remote,  as  to  destroy  the  comfort  and 
even  threaten  the  safety  of  the  child. 
Enlarged  Tonsils. 
Indeed,  the  gravity  of  a  severe  con- 
dition of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is 
seldom  understood,  even  by  the  phy- 
sician, so  that  it  may  well  challenge 
our  attention  and  study.  Enlarged 
tonsils  do  harm  first  by  keeping  up, 
through  the  irritation  caused  by  their 
presence,  a  stubborn  condition  of  ca- 
tarrh, which  cannot  be  removed  so 
long  as  the  source  of  the  irritation  is 
allowed  to  remain  unrelieved.  Again, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  part 
of  the  throat  in  which  the  tonsils  are 
found  is,  by  nature,  no  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  breathing,  swallowing, 
etc.  Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
tonsils  will  surely  diminish  the  capac- 
ity of  the  pharynx,  and  thtis  hinder 
the  process  of  swallowing  and  destroy 
the  quality  of  the  voice,  making  it 
thick  and  harsh ;  finally,  it  will  prevent 
the  free  entrance  of  air,  not  only  by 
way  of  the  mouth,  but  also  through 
the  nose.  The  child  will  be  a  "mouth- 
breather,"  as  it  is  called.  Now,  noth- 
ing is  so  important  to  us  as  oxygen. 
Without  it  we  quickly  die.  Without 
a  sufficient  amount  of  it  the  child 
cannot  thrive.  Accordingly,  we  find 
a  child  with  whom  the  supply  of  oxy- 
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gen  is  diminished  by  enlarged  tonsils 
restless  and  feverish  at  night,  just  as 
we  would  be  if  we  were  to  sleep  in  a 
close,  ill-ventilated  room.  He  will  sleep 
with  his  mouth  open,  and  will  snore; 
his  digestion  will  be  bad;  his  com- 
plexion pale ;  his  eyes  dull ;  his  ex- 
pression heavy;  he  will  be  small  and 
delicate,  and  liable  to  far  greater  dan- 
gers from  the  ordinary  disease?  of 
childhood ;  he  will  be  more  suscept- 
ible to  all  acute  diseases  of  the  throat, 
particularly  diphtheria,  and  should  he 
contract  the  latter  it  will  almost  surely 
be  more  severe  in  its  nature  and 
harder  to  deal  with  ;  his  hearing  may 
be  injured,  his  chest  will  become  nar- 
row, contracted,  and  even  deformed ; 
and  if  he  outlive  the  dangers  which 
beset  him.  and  enter  upon  his  career 
with  a  constitution  not  greatly  en- 
feebled and  impaired,  he  will  be  for- 
tunate indeed.  And  all  this  because 
of  the  enlarged  tonsils,  which  are  not 
only  chronically  diseased  themselves, 
but  foster  and  keep  up  a  state  of  in- 
flammation in  the  surrounding  parts. 
Prevention. 

Having  now  recognized  the  causes 
of  these  chronic  troubles  of  the  throat, 
it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  prevent- 
ed, or  at  least  relieved.  Of  these, 
good  hygiene  is  the  first;  we  might 
almost  say  as  well  that  it  is  the  last. 
The  two  great  principles  of  prevention 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

First — See  to  it  that  the  general 
physical  condition  of  the  child  is  at  its 
very  best. 

Secondly — Do  not  let  it  take  cold. 

The  question  which  will  naturally 
arise  is.  "How  can  these  ends  be  best 


accomplished?"  and  the  answer  to  it 
will  lie,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  in 
the  following  suggestions : 

Since  fresh  air  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, try  to  keep  the  air  which 
the  child  breathes  as  pure  as  the  ex- 
ternal air,  but  without  chillness  or 
draughts.  Furnace  heat  is  an  abomi- 
nation, and  a  cause  of  endless  trouble ; 
therefore,  let  the  child's  room  be  a 
sunny  one,  and  heated  by  an  open- 
grate  fire.  See  that  the  air  is  fresh 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  A  child 
of  over  three  months  old  and  of  fairly 
vigorous  constitution  should  be  taken 
into  the  open  air  every  day,  unless  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  decidedly 
unfavorable.  Even  upon  a  cold  day, 
ten  minutes  in  a  spot  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  exposed  to  the  sun  will 
be  productive  of  no  harm  and  much 
good.  When  it  is  possible  to  stay  out 
for  but  a  short  time,  it  is  well  to  di- 
vide the  process,  and  send  the  child 
out  twice,  once  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  but  always  in 
the  sun.  High  winds  and  dust  are  to 
be  avoided.  There  is  far  more  danger 
from  too  little  out-door  air  than  from 
too  much. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  cloth- 
ing should  be  worn  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  severity,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  temperature,  and  the 
happy  medium  between  too  little  and 
too  much  protection  secured.  Gar- 
ments calculated  to  make  the  child 
perspire  should  not  be  worn.  Any 
constriction  about  the  body  and  limbs 
is  also  bad.  Short  stockings,  worn 
either  winter  or  summer,  expose  the 
child  to  dangers  of  which  no  sensible 
mother  will  run  the  risk.    Such  a 
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process  may  toughen  a  Scotch  high- 
lander,  it  is  true,  and  even  make  for 
itself  advocates  among  the  parents  of 
unusually  strong  and  healthy  children 
in  this  country;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, both  theory  and  practice  are 
against  it,  and  in  cold  weather,  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, particularly  with  children 
subject  to  troubles  of  the  throat,  or 
constitutionally  feeble.  In  very  cold 
weather  leggings  should  be  worn  out 
doors,  and  the  feet  be  kept  dry  and 
warm. 

One  of  the  best  means  at  our  dis- 
posal for  invigorating  the  child,  and 
overcoming  the  tendency  to  take  cold, 
is  the  bath.  While  it  is  a  good  friend 
it  is  as  well  a  powerful  enemy.  To 
be  properly  used,  it  should  be  cool 
enough  to  stimulate,  but  never  cold 
enough  to  chill.  The  addition  of  salt 
to  the  water  is  often  of  great  benefit. 
As  water  will  only  dissolve  a  limited 
quantity  of  salt,  there  is  no  danger 
of  making  the  solution  too  strong. 
With  infants  and  rheumatic  children 
the  use  of  the  bath  should  be  care- 
fully regulated.  It  is  well  to  study  the 
effect  of  water  upon  the  child  and,  if 
necessary,  make  the  temperature  less 
cool. 

Finally,  the  diet  should  be  judic- 
iously managed  according  to  the  best 
established  rules,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  surroundings  made  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  and  such  local  treat- 
ment applied  to  the  throat,  under  the 


advice  of  the  physician,  as  shall  re- 
lieve as  quickly  as  possible  the  acute 
attacks  and  lessen  the  danger  of  their 
recurrence.  Where  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  exists,  it  should  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once,  and  if  the  efforts  of 
the  physician,  after  a  fair  attempt  at 
local  and  general  treatment,  do  not 
result  in  success,  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  tonsil  sufficient  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition should  unhesitatingly  be  re- 
moved. The  idea  that  the  child  will 
"grow  to  his  tonsils,"  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, is  thoroughly  mischievous. 
Even  admitting  that  their  size  will  di- 
minish toward  adult  life,  the  evils 
caused  by  their  presence  will  far  out- 
weigh any  real  or  fancied  objection  to 
their  removal,  while  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  operator  the  dangers  are  al- 
most too  slight  to  be  considered. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  that 
these  chronic  troubles  of  the  throat 
are  of  serious  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  child ;  that  they  may  be 
averted  by  proper  care  and  treatment ; 
and,  finally,  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  earlier  they  are  taken  in 
hand  the  easier  it  will  be  to  bring  them 
under  control.  Of  course,  even  fol- 
lowing out  the  best  rules  will  not  al- 
ways result  in  complete  success.  This, 
however,  should  not  deter  us  from 
giving  to  the  child  every  advantage, 
and  thus  securing  for  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capability  the  maximum  al- 
lowance of  health  ?,nd  strength. 


Nursing  in  Diseases  of  Children 


Efficiency  in  nursing  is  very  much 
promoted  by  the  common  practice  of 
recording  symptoms,  the  times  of  ad- 
ministering the  food  and  medicine, 
and  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  This 
practice  fully  repays  for  the  trouble 
incurred,  and  it  tends  to  prevent  any 
omission  in  the  treatment  which  might 
otherwise  happen  from  forgetfulness. 
Making  a  memorandum  of  every  event 
having  any  significance  in  a  case 
should  never  be  abandoned,  not  only 
because  it  promotes  accuracy  in  nurs- 
ing, but  because  the  perusal  of  the 
memoranda  materially  assists  the 
physician. 

Nurses,  young  and  vigorous,  and 
with  little  experience,  sometimes  un- 
dertake more  than  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish properly.  They  injure  their 
health  and  impair  their  efficiency  as 
nurses  by  undertaking  too  much.  In 
a  case  of  severe  sickness  one  nurse 
should  not  assume  the  entire  care  of 
the  patient,  and  yet  one  meets  with 
families  who  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  nurses  require  sleep  and  rest  like 
other  people,  and  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance which  they  may  give,  ex- 
pect that  nurses  will  be  a  portion  of 
each  hour  at  the  bedside,  and  will 
superintend  the  administration  of  food 
as  well  as  medicine  most  of  the  time 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such 


exactions,  if  complied  with,  render 
proper  nursing  impossible,  and  are  in- 
jurious both  to  the  patient  and  nurse. 
The  nurse,  in  order  to  be  in  proper 
condition  for  the  performance  of  her 
responsible  duties,  should,  like  the  day 
laborer,  have  twelve  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  for  sleep  and  rest.  In  any 
case  of  severe  sickness,  which  requires 
the  hourly  presence  of  the  nurse,  the 
physician,  if  spoken  to  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  will  insist  on  the  em- 
ployment of  a  second  nurse,  who  will 
take  charge  of  the  patient  during 
twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
thus  each  nurse  may  obtain  the  needed 
rest. 

A  nurse  without  proper  sleep,  and 
half  awake  when  she  administers 
medicine,  is  liable  to  make  serious 
mistakes.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  New  York  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  promising  child  through 
a  dose  of  concentrated  carbolic  acid, 
administered  by  a  nurse  who  had  mis- 
taken the  bottle.  She  was  indeed 
grossly  and  criminally  careless ;  but 
certainly  there  is  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance when  such  mistakes  are 
made,  as  they  usually  are,  by  nurses 
that  are  overworked  and  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  needed  sleep.  Cautious 
physicians,  who  seldom  make  mis- 
takes are  in  the  habit  of  looking  over 
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their  prescriptions  two  or  three  times 
before  giving  them  to  the  family,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  nurses  would  habit- 
uate themselves  to  a  similar  pre- 
cautionary measure,  by  always  care- 
fully examining  the  label  of  a  bottle 
before  giving  the  dose.  Moreover,  as 
an  additional  safeguard  against  error, 
liniments  and  disinfectants  should 
never  stand  on  the  same  table  with 
the  bottles  containing  the  medicines 
designed  for  internal  use.  Nurses 
may  also  sometimes  be  able  to  pre- 
vent serious  consequences  of  mistakes 
made  by  careless  physicians  or  drug- 
gists, as  in  a  case  which  recently  came 
to  our  notice,  in  which  the  druggist, 
in  dispensing  a  liniment  and  a  medi- 
cine for  internal  use,  exchanged  the 
labels.  The  error  was  detected,  for- 
tunately, for  the  patient  would  have 
been  poisoned  had  the  liniment  been 
administered  as  directed  on  the  label. 
If  the  nurse  has  a  mind  clear  and 
active  from  sufficient  sleep,  and  fully 
understands  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  medi- 
cine is  ordered,  she  will  be  more  liable 
to  detect  such  mistakes  than  if  tired 
from  inadequate  rest  and  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  reme- 
dies. 

The  acute  contagious  maladies  of 
childhood  have  become  so  prevalent 
that  nurses  are  frequently  employed 
in  attending  children  suffering  from 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to 
know  the  mode  in  which  they  are  pro- 
pagated, in  order  not  to  become  the 
medium  of  communicating  them  to 
others.  Whooping  cough  and  measles 
are,  as  all  know,  very  contagious.  If 
either  enter  a  family,  it  is  seldom  that 


any  child  in  that  family,  not  protected 
by  a  previous  attack,  escapes.  In  the 
asylums,  quarantining  cases  of  measles 
and  whooping  cough  is  less  effectual 
in  preventing  their  propagation  to 
others,  than  is  the  case  with  those 
graver  maladies,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  Their  area  of  contagious- 
ness seems  to  be  considerably  wider 
than  is  the  case  with  either  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever,  yet  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  the  propagation  to  others  of 
either  measles  or  pertussis  through 
the  person  or  apparel  of  physician  or 
nurse.  In  a  continuous  practice  of  a 
third  of  a  century  the  writer  has  not 
met  a  case  in  which  there  was  even  the 
suspicion  that  either  measles  or  pertus- 
sis was  communicated  by  a  third  per- 
son or  by  clothing  or  other  articles. 
Such  is  the  fact.  We  do  not  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
principles  of  these  maladies,  which 
are  believed  to  be  microbic,  and  which 
seem  to  have  so  little  attachment  to 
surfaces  on  which  they  alight  that 
they  are  quickly  dissipated.  There- 
fore, in  attending  a  case  of  measles  or 
whooping  cough,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  any  disinfecting  process 
upon  the  person  or  clothing,  beyond 
ordinary  bathing  and  exposure  of  the 
garments  worn  in  the  open  air.  The 
case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  both 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  The  con- 
tagious principles  of  these  diseases 
have  a  remarkably  tenacious  attach- 
ment to  surfaces  on  which  they  alight, 
and  consequently  both  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  are  often  communi- 
cated by  third  persons  and  infected 
articles. 

In  this  country  epidemics  of  scarlet 
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fever  have  been  common  and  fatal 
since  the  year  1829,  and  diphtheria 
since  the  decade  between  1850  and 
i860.  Diphtheria  continues  to  be, 
above  all  other  diseases,  the  scourge 
of  childhood  in  the  future,  although 
antitoxin  has  greatly  decreased  the 
mortality  resulting  from  this  terrible 
disease.  It  is  now  established  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  City,  not  long 
ago,  more  than  three  thousand  chil- 
dren died  from  diphtheria  and  croup 
— croup  being  one  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  it 
is  very  important  that  nurses  and  all 
attending  sick  children  be  aware 
of  the' danger  of  communicating  diph- 
theria by  their  persons  or  dress,  and 
should  know  what  precautionary 
measures  to  make  use  of. 

The  peculiar  specific  principles  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  not  so 
volatile  and  quickly  dissipated  as  those 
of  whooping  cough  and  measles.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  remain  for  weeks 
attached  to  objects  on  which  they 
alight,  infecting  these  objects  so  that 
they  may  communicate  the  disease, 
whether  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria, 
even  in  places  at  a  distance.  We 
might  mention  very  distressing  in- 
stances in  proof  of  this  statement. 
Many  years  ago,  before  the  microbic 
nature  of  scarlet  fever  was  known, 
and  the  danger  of  communicating  it 
by  a  third  person  or  by  infected  ar- 
ticles was  fully  realized,  as  it  is  at 
present,  a  medical  friend  of  ours  went 
to  a  family,  stated  that  he  had  vis- 
ited a  scarlet  fever  patient,  and  took 
one  of  the  children  on  his  lap.  This 
introduced  'scarlet  f^ver  into  the  fam- 


ily, and  two  of  the  three  children 
died  of  it.  Instances  are  related  in 
which  physicians  or  nurses  attending 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  communi- 
cated scarlet  fever  or  puerperal  fever 
to  parturient  women,  with  a  fatal  re- 
sult. 

A  recent  French  medical  journal 
publishes  many  instances  in  which 
diphtheria  was  communicated  by  phy- 
sicians or  nurses.  A  young  resident 
physician  who  attended  diphtheritic 
patients  in  a  Parisian  hospital,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit,  after  his  daily 
labor  was  over,  of  walking  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  his  father's  house 
in  the  city,  communicated  diphtheria 
to  his  relatives.  A  female  nurse  of 
diphtheritic  patients  sent  the  shawl 
which  she  wore  in  attending  these 
cases  to  a  friend  at  a  distance,  who 
wore  the  infected  article,  and  soon 
after  sickened  with  diphtheria.  A 
boy  of  eight  or  ten  years,  with  fatal 
diphtheria,  whom  we  saw  in  consulta- 
tion, apparently  contracted  the  disease 
by  embracing  a  playmate  who  was  in 
the  street  for  the  first  time  after  an 
attack  of  diphtheria.  So  tenaciously 
does  the  diphtheritic  virus  and  that  of 
scarlet  fever  cling  to  the  clothing,  as 
well  as  to  the  persons  of  those  ex- 
posed to  it,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  nurse  and  physi- 
cian should  make  use  of  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  their  communi- 
cating the  malady,  whether  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria,  to  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  nurse  is  more  likely  than  the 
physician  to  communicate  it,  on  ac- 
count of  her  longer  sojourn  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  more  intimate 
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relation  to  the  patient.  Obviously  the 
nurse  should  never  go  from  a  scar- 
latinous or  diphtheritic  patient  to  a 
new  engagement  without  thoroughly 
bathing  in  water  containing  some  dis- 
infectant, and  a  complete  change  of 
clothing. 

Boiling  water  destroys  the  virus  of 
any  disease.  It  is  evident  also,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  that  some  dis- 
infectant should  be  employed  in  the 
sick  room  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  sickness.  The  clothing  and  per- 
son of  the  physician  as  well  as  nurse 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  infected  if 
such  a  procedure  be  adopted.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing  the  following,  which  we 
think  is  more  efficient  as  a  means  of 
disinfecting  the  air  of  the  room  than 
the  measures  recommended  by  the 
Health  Board.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  following  mixture  are  added  to 
each  quart  of  water,  and  maintained 
in  a  state  of  constant  simmering  in  a 


shallow  vessel  with  broad  surface,  as 
a  tin  wash-basin: 

One  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  and  six 
ounces  of  turpentine. 

But  the  physician  will  recommend 
some  disinfectant  for  the  sick  room. 
If  he  does  not,  he  neglects  an  impor- 
tant duty,  and  the  nurses  should  speak 
to  him  in  reference  to  it.  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  his  sanguinary  war  with  the 
allied  powers,  carried  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  his  pocket,  so  that  if  driven 
to  an  extremity,  he  might  end  his  life 
by  poison,  rather  than  see  Prussia  hu- 
miliated. The  writer  constantly  car- 
ries corrosive  sublimate  with  him  for 
a  much  more  laudable  purpose — to 
disinfect  hands,  face  and  beard  after 
visiting  a  patient  with  diphtheria  or 
scarlet  fever;  and  never  attends  a 
parturient  case  without  first  soaking 
his  hands  in  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution.  By  similar  precautionary 
measures,  nurses  can  safely  go  from  a 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  patient  to 
a  new  engagement. 


Feeding  Hints 


The  Breakfast  Table. 

It  should  be  asserted  as  a  fact,  and 
not  as  an  opinion,  that  children  and 
grown  people  are  often  credited  with 
being  cross  when  they  are  only  hun- 
gry. Many  a  home  is  the  scene  of 
confusion  in  the  morning  simply  be- 
cause breakfast  is  not  promptly  served. 
Punctuality  should  be  the  rule  of  every 
household.  The  constant  care  of  little 
children  has  impressed  me  with  the 
importance  of  bountiful  meals,  well 
cooked,  and  served  promptly  in  a 
dainty,  orderly  manner. 


The  advice  given  by  all  the  best 
authorities,  is  to  have  breakfast  as 
soon  after  sunrise  as  possible.  It  is 
an  excellent  rule  to  adopt,  and  a  sure 
way  to  make  the  day  begin  happily, 
as  all  days  should.  It  is  a  great  help 
to  have  the  breakfast  table  set  the 
night  before — and  also  to  teach  the 
children  early  to  dress  themselves.  It 
keeps  them  busy,  and  is  such  a  relief 
and  saving  of  time  to  the  mother.  My 
little  ones  of  three  and  four-and-a- 
half  dress  themselves  and  button  their 
own   shoes,   only  needing  help  for 
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aprons  or  dresses  buttoning  behind. 
Their  underclothes  are  buttoned  in 
front. 

We  have  found  a  literary  salad  to  be 
a  pleasant  breakfast  dish.  As  soon 
as  our  babies  can  talk  they  have  "a 
verse"  for  breakfast.  On  Sunday 
mornings  one  from  the  Bible,  through 
the  week  any  pretty  sentence.  The 
time  does  not  seem  so  long  to  the 
hungry  little  ones,  while  the  oatmeal 
is  being  dished,  if  they  are  listening 
to  each  other's  verses.  Papa  and 
mamma  keep  a  stock  on  hand  for 
their  own  edification,  or  their  guests', 
in  a  silver  cup,  from  which  they  draw 
and  read  when  they  have  not  one  in 
mind.  In  this  way  we  are  kept  on 
the  alert  for  pretty  snatches  or  inter- 
esting facts. 

Favorites  with  the  children  are  such 
little  sentences  as — 

"Quiet  ways  are  best." 

"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

"Little  children,  love  one  another." 

Oatmeal. 

The  following  recipes  are  reliable 
and  excellent  for  the  children's  bill 
of  fare : 

Take  five  measures  of  water  to  one  of 
oat-flakes;  cook  thoroughly  and  season 
with  salt.  Mold  in  cups  and  turn  out  on 
saucers.  The  children  think  oatmeal, 
corn-starch,  rice  and  tapioca  very  pretty 
served  in  this  way,  and  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage for  those  wishing  to  have  early 
breakfast,  as  the  cups  can  be  prepared  the 
day  before;  and  by  setting  them  in  a  tin 
pan  and  turning  another  over  them  they 
can  be  heated  in  the  oven  in  cool  weather, 
and  in  summer  are  more  acceptable  cold. 

Oatmeal  can  be  made  more  nu- 
tritious and  very  delicate  by  adding 
to  one  cup  of  oatmeal  and  four  of 


water,  when  cooked,  one  cupful  of 
boiling  water  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Imperial  Granum  dis- 
solved in  a  little  cold  water.  Allow 
it  to  boil  about  two  minutes  after  add- 
ing the  Granum.  My  children  are  al- 
ways delighted  when  they  find  at  their 
places,  as  a  special  treat,  a  glass  of 

Egg  Gruel. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  pour  on  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  water,  add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat 
the  white  stiff,  sweeten  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and,  adding  a  little  vanilla  or  tart 
jelly  to  flavor,  put  it  on  the  top. 

I  think  it  well  to  keep  on  hand  a 
box  of  Graham  crackers,  and  a  pot 
of  tiny  raised  biscuits,  which  are  good 
and  sweet  even  aftei  they  become  dry 
and  hard,  rather  than  the  traditional 
pot  of  cookies,  gingersnaps  or  crul- 
lers. I  make  the  little  biscuits  from 
dough  prepared  for  Parker  House 
rolls,  and  the  following  recipe  is  an 
excellent  one  for 

Graham  Crackers. 

5  cupfuls  Graham  floor, 
i  cupful  butter, 
i  cupful  sugar, 
i  cupful  coldwater, 
i  teaspoonful  soda. 
Roll    as   thin   as   possible    with  white 
flour — cut  and  bake  like  cookies. 

Graham  Muffins. 

These  muffins  are  delicious  for  the 
old  folks  and  just  the  thing  for  the 
children,  even  the  very  little  ones,  for 
they  are  light  and  delicate,  without 
any  eggs  or  shortening. 

3  cupfuls  Graham  flour, 

1  teaspoonful  salt, 

2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
i  pint  sweet  milk. 

Bake  in  a  quick  oven  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  G.  C. 
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A  School  for  Nurses  and  Mothers 


Since  Babyhood  came  with  an  ap- 
peal from  a  mother  heart  for  some 
provision  whereby  a  woman  could  re- 
ceive an  education  that  would  fit  her 
somewhat  for  child-bearing  and  rear- 
ing, I  thought  I  might  with  propriety 
suggest  my  plan  to  Babyhood's  read- 
ers, even  if  it  seemed  to  consume  con- 
siderable space.  For  we,  as  a  people, 
need  this  one  branch  of  education.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
reading  numbers  of  magazines  of 
those  devoted  to  the  household  and 
to  education,  and  I  find  there  is 
scarcely  a  magazine  which  I  take  up 
that  does  not  touch  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  plan  for  this  most  practical 
education.  The  plan  of  the  society 
mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  is  a  very  worthy  one,  but 
does  not  educate,  any  more  than  a 
company  of  ladies,  comparing  medical 
information  among  themselves,  can 
make  competent  professional  nurses. 
It  answers  for  emergencies,  and  is  a 
blessed  fund  of  knowledge  to  have, 
but  there  is  more  to  be  acquired. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  but  a  small 
undertaking  to  add  to  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  a  training  school 
for  child's  nurses  or  a  maternity 
school,  to  be  connected  with  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  or  a  maternity  hospital. 


The  trained  nurses  -of  our  day  are 
well  drilled  in  hospital  practice  and 
night  duties,  and  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  skilled  physicians  are 
instructed,  and  well  instructed,  too, 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  do 
not  care  much  for  a  nurse  now  who 
comes  with  no  diploma  and  no  experi- 
ence. The  day  for  such  risks  has 
gone  by,  and  yet  we  take  for  our  help- 
less child,  whose  cry  alone  betokens 
the  need  of  help,  an  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated girl,  of  whose  habits  only  time 
can  develop  any  sensible  idea.  It 
surely  is  revolting  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  placing  a  person  of  so  small 
capabilities  in  such  a  position  of  trust. 

Take  the  plan  of  kindergartens  as 
an  example.  The  teachers  are  in- 
structed in  methods,  and  instructed  in 
the  exquisite  grace  of  patience  and 
amiability  and^  in  the  quiet  movement 
of  childish  thoughts,  before  they  can 
secure  positions  as  teachers  of  any 
method.  Who  would  send  her  child 
after  it  could  talk  and  walk,  and  in 
some  intelligent  wa)  convey  its  ideas, 
to  a  school  taught  by  the  average 
nurse  girl  ?  And  yet,  as  I  say,  we  will 
allow  such  a  person  to  take  charge  of 
our  children  by  the  hour,  sleep  with 
them,  dress  them,  take  them  on  the 
street,   and   administer    medicine  to 
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them.  In  my  mind  the  nurses  of  our 
day  should  come  with  their  diploma; 
be  educated  at  least  in  their  business; 
have  had  hospital  training  where  chil- 
dren are.  It  is  not  unattainable,  any 
more  so  than  a  trained  nurse  for 
adults ;  and  the  physicians  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  children's  hospitals 
should  see  to  it,  and  that  speedily, 
that  there  is  a  way  opened  on  the 
same  rules  precisely,  so  that  any 
young  woman  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  trained  nurse  for 
children.  It  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ing thing  to  a  young  lady  who  has 
no  matrimonial  alliance  in  view  to  be 
asking  advice  of  this  one  and  that  as 
to  the  care  of  children,  and  in  regard 
to  the  many  new  experiences  of  ma- 
ternity. But  she  could  seek,  and  with 
all  propriety,  an  education  in  such  a 
school,  and,  armed  with  her  diploma, 
earn  a  livelihood  anywhere;  and  not 
only  that,  but  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  her  services.  Baby- 


hood should,  among  its  corps  of  phys- 
icians, find  respondents  to  this  de- 
mand. I  trust  I  have  not  said  too 
much,  or  the  wrong  thing,  but  hope 
before  my  little  girl  reaches  the  end 
of  her  education  to  have  her  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  such  a  school. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  little  kinder- 
garten, which  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  of  the  little 
babies  of  the  Jewish  refugees,  and 
under  the  charitable  impulse  of  some 
warm-hearted  young  ladies  has  de- 
veloped into  a  kindergarten,  in  which 
the  babies  have  blossomed  out  into 
school  children  bright  and  happy. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
home-trained  girl,  both  babies  and 
parents  were  benefited  to  an  extent 
their  grandchildren  will  even  know. 
So  the  good  seed  continually  sown  for 
the  children  will  make  the  men  and 
women  hereafter  rejoice  with  their 
darling  children  who  will  be  trained 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  R. 


A  Story  of  Playthings,  with  a  Moral 


Assuredly,  Missy  was  a  child  of 
promise.  She  had  escaped  many 
dangers  in  infancy,  only  to  meet 
trouble  under  the  guise  of  those  most 
delightful  creatures — toys.  Missy  was 
getting  old  enough  to  have  something 
to  play  with.  Now,  be  it  known,  her 
mother  had  great  id^-as  on  the  subject 
of  playthings ;  her  father  also  had  a 
few  views.  "A  child  should  never  have 
anything  ugly  given  it  to  play  with," 
madam  asserted  positively,  "and  only 


such  things  as  will  cultivate  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  its  many  forms,  noth- 
ing easily  destroyed,  and  nothing  that 
does  not  have  some  use."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  father  declared  that  toys 
were  given  to  amuse  a  child.  If  it 
only  amused  it  for  an  hour,  or  half 
that  time,  it  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 

The  ball  began  rolling  when  Madam 
came  home  from  a  shopping  tour  with 
Missy's  first  toy.  It  was  a  beautifully 
carved  rattle  with  silver  bells.  To  be 
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sure  it  was  rather  large  for  the  tiny 
hands  that  were  to  hold  it,  and  alto- 
gether it  had  a  very  substantial  air 
about  it.  Papa  murmured  some  thing 
under  his  breath  about  its  lasting  to 
the  third  and  fouth  generation,  but 
made  no  other  remark.  Only  at  night 
he  brought  a  mysterious  package  home 
with  him.  In  the  morning  Madam  was 
horrified  to  find  Missy  and  her  father 
playing  with  a  gaily  decorated  "JumP~ 
ing  Jack,"  smartly  dressed  in  red,  its 
ugly  face  surmounted  by  a  jockey  hat 
and  feather. 

As  the  child  grew  in  months  and 
wisdom  it  naturally  followed  that  ador- 
ing friends  and  relatives,  and  there 
was  a  great  clan  of  these,  came  and 
laid  many  gifts  at  her  feet.  And  what 
a  conglomeration  there  was,  to  be  sure ! 
Aunt  Sophia's  first  gift  was  a  charm- 
ing bisque  doll,  with  golden  hair,  and 
eyes  of  "heavenly  blue." 

"It  is  beautiful,  Sophia,  but  really 
I  think  I  had  best  put  it  away  until 
Missy  is  older  and  can  appreciate  and 
hold  it  better,"  pleaded  Madam,  anx- 
ious not  to  offend  the  implacable  So- 
phia, dreaded  by  the  whole  clan. 

"I  think,  Janet,  I  am  old  enough  to 
judge  of  a  suitable  present  for  the 
child.  I  desire  to  give  it  to  her  now !" 
And  taking  the  future  victim  from 
Madam's  unwilling  hand,  she  gave  it, 
with  wreathed  becks  and  smiles,  to  tiny 
little  Missy.  A  coo  of  delight,  eager 
little  hands  catching  and  holding  it  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  without 
warning,  crash  went  the  beautiful  doll 
on  the  floor,  followed  by  a  louder  coo 
of  satisfaction.  An  ominous  silence 
followed,  glances  without  words, 
meaning  on  one  side,  "I  told  you  so!" 


on  the  other,  "Destructive  little  imp !" 
and  then,  still  without  speaking,  Aunt 
Sophia  went  wrathfully  away. 

Undaunted  by  Aunt  Sophia's  off-re- 
peated tale,  still  others  came,  bringing 
with  them  woolly  lambs,  with  slender 
legs  that  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  strong 
little  fingers,  beautiful  bright  story 
books  that  went  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  many  other  things  that 
Missy  soon  destroyed.  For,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  was  a  very  destructive  child. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rapid  and 
wholesale  ruin  of  their  presents  an- 
noyed the  donors,  although  they  all 
had  insisted  Missy  must  have  them, 
and  they  should  have  known  how  un- 
suitable they  were. 

At  last  Madam  determined  to  make 
a  new  law.  Trembling,  but  determined, 
she  called  them  together,  and  thus 
spoke  to  them : 

"Dear  ones  of  the  clan !  You  have 
all  shown  your  kindness  and  love  for 
Missy  by  the  many  gifts  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  her.  While  I  appreciate 
your  kindness,  I  wish  to  say  something 
more.  Do  not  be  angry,  but  bear  with 
me. 

("We  will,  we  will,"  was  heard  on 
all  sides,  for  Madam  was  a  much  loved 
member  of  the  clan.) 

"While  you  have  all  given  so  freely 
to  Missy,  I  see  the  annoyance  you  feel 
when  she  destroys  your  presents.  But 
would  it  be  thus  if  your  offerings  were 
more  suitable?  If  the  dolls  had  been 
rubber,  instead  of  wax,  china  or  bis- 
que? If  animals  of  cloth,  wnose  legs 
could  not  break,  had  been  given,  in- 
stead of  the  more  fragile  ones?  In 
short,  dear  friends,  if  you  would  but 
give  appropriate  things  for  the  child — 
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things  she  could  not  easily  break,  tear, 
chew  up  or  crush — it  would  be  a  great 
favor  to  me,  and  really  lighten  my 
heart." 

She  sat  down  amid  clapping  of 
hands.   Her  point  was  gained.  They 


were  not  offended,  and  respected  her 
wishes  ;  and  in  the  future  her  plain  talk 
bore  much  good  seed.  For  not  only  did 
Missy  have  suitable  playthings,  but  the 
reform  spread  even  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  happy  clan.  S.  F. 


The  Future  of  Our  Girls 


In  the  talk  about  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  it  seems  to  me  that 
something  is  taken  for  granted  that  is 
not  true.  The  position  the  world  gen- 
erally takes  about  women's  work  is 
that  anybody  can  do  it.  Now,  a  large 
majority  of  housekeepers  and  women 
who  have  filled  the  place  woman  has 
held  in  the  past  will  agree  in  saying 
that  the  first  years  (longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  way  the  particular 
woman  in  question  has  been  placed) 
after  she  has  taken  up  her  work  have 
been  spent  in  learning  her  profession, 
for  which  she  has  had  no  former 
training. 

Those  first  years  must  be  full  of  dis- 
comfort for  herself  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  her  or  in  her  employ.  It 
seems  to  me  that  sending  a  girl  out 
into  her  world  of  responsibility  with 
no  special  education  in  her  profession 
is  just  as  unwise  as  to  say  to  a  boy 
after  a  school  or  even  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  before  any  professional  or 
business  training,  "Now,  go  be  a  doc- 
tor, lawyer  or  a  business  man." 

A  woman's  work  cannot  be  done  by 
anybody,  and  the  better  it  is  done  the 
better  for  the  nation  and  the  commun- 
ity. Is  there  nothing  to  be  proud  of, 
nothing  to  strive  for  in  the  idea  of  a 


woman  making  either  her  own  or  her 
father's  house  a  place  where  there,  is 
rest,  peace  and  happiness,  not  only  to 
those  whose  home  it  is,  but  to  those 
who  come  to  it,  and  where  the  influ- 
ences are  all  for  good  and  right?  Is 
there  not  something  to  make  one  stop 
to  think  and  almost  tremble  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  life  of  a  little 
brother  or  sister,  daughter  or  son, 
made  or  ruined  by  our  wisdom  or  ig- 
norance ? 

If  the  nation  is  to  be  a  strong  one, 
and  public  life  pure,  the  home  life 
must  be  different  from  what  it  but 
too  often  is,  and  the  women  of  the 
next  generation  must  feel  that  strictly 
woman's  work  is  just  as  noble  a  pro- 
fession every  way  as  man's.  No,  more 
than  that,  they  must  feel  that  the  study 
of  little  children  from  a  mental  and 
moral  point  of  view — how  best  to 
bring  out  what  is  best  in  them — how 
to  make  them  physically  into  strong 
men  and  women  is  for  their  children 
a  sort  of  work  that  can  not  be  bought 
with  any  amount  of  dollars,  but  only 
by  each  woman's  really  educating  her- 
self for  it. 

Even  should  she  never  have  the 
happiness  of  having  children  of  her 
own,  no  woman  is  so  situated  that 
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she  does  not  come  in  contact  with  little 
children  in  some  way.  She  is  by  her 
teaching,  by  her  example,  and  by  her 
home,  the  one  from  whom  the  men 
and  women  of  the  next  generation  are 
to  get  their  first  ideas  of  the  right 
or  wrong  way  for  a  nation  to  live. 
Is  this  a  profession  to  look  down 
upon? 

If  I  could  only  put  into  my  words 
the  depth  of  earnestness  that  I  feel,  I 
know  it  would  help  some  of  the  young 
girls  just  thinking  over  life  and  its 
problems  to  feel  proud,  and  at  the 
same  time  almost  overwhelmed  with 
the  greatness  of  woman's  work  so 
many  now  look  down  upon  and  de- 
spise. Some  will  answer :  "Yes,  and 
for  this  reason  give  a  girl  the  higher 
education  we  are  working  for ;  let  her 
have  all  the  advantages  boys  have." 
Let  her  have  every  advantage  pos- 
sible that  will  make  a  finer  woman  of 
her,  I  cry,  too,  with  all  my  heart. 

Let  us  suppose  she  has  had  her  col- 
lege education;  h?s  graduated  even 
first  in  the  class  at  Vassar  or  any 
other  college.  She  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  a  young  man  read}-  to  be- 
gin at  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of 
his  business  or  to  study  his  profession, 
but  not  fitted  for  the  work  she  has  to 
do  one  bit  more  than  the  boy  is. 

If  to  make  her  mind  fit  to  "grapple 
with  the  hard  problems  of  living"  this 
education  is  necessary,  then  for  her 
sake,  for  her  husband's  sake,  for  her 
father's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  those 
dependent  upon  her,  either  as  children, 


employees,  or  in  any  other  way,  give 
her  further  education  for  her  work  as 
you  do  the  boy  for  his. 

Do  not  let  her  waste  her  father's 
or  her  husband's  money,  patience  and 
time  by  useless  mistakes  she  ought  to 
have  learned  to  avoid  before  under- 
taking her  trust.  Do  not  let  her  chil- 
dren become  sick,  wear  out,  or  grow 
up  in  the  wrong  path  through  her 
pitiable  ignorance  of  the  development 
of  the  children,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  and  through  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health,  care  of 
sickness,  and  what  all  the  questions 
and  anxieties  of  childhood  mean 
which  she  should  have  learned  be- 
fore undertaking  such  work.  Do  not 
let  her  direct  her  employees  without  any 
knowledge  of  how  and  in  how  short  a 
time  work  can  be  done.  Do  not  let  her 
be  carried  away,  by  the  sad  stories  of 
those  in  her  employ  or  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  with  through  her 
home,  into  a  morbid,  really  unkind 
charity,  instead  of  a  helpful,  judicious 
aid  at  the  right  time  and  the  giving 
of  a  little  of  herself.  Let  her  learn 
beforehand  enough  about  hygiene  to 
keep  her  home  and  surroundings  sweet 
and  healthful ;  and  above  all  let  this 
be  really  learned,  that  her  time  which 
is  so  valuable  after  her  work  is  under- 
taken be  not  wasted,  and  she  be  torn 
this  way  and  that  until  she  is  so  tired 
and  worn  as  to  be  no  companion  to 
those  intrusted  to  her,  and  who  need 
her  more  than  anybody  or  anything 
else.  N.  J. 
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I  would  willingly  accept  a  recent 
writer's  way  of  teaching  French  to  a 
baby,  had  I  not  a  way  of  my  own 
which  may  seem  pleasant  to  many  a 
mother. 

The  first  new  language  I  taught  my 
little  daughter  to  understand  and 
speak  was  the  Dutch,  for  in  our  col- 
onies, at  least  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is 
the  custom  to  allow  the  little  children 
to  speak  the  Malay  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inmates  of  our  archi- 
pelago. This  is  so  sweet,  so  easy  to 
pronounce,  so  simple  of  construction, 
that  no  language  in  the  world  can  be 
fitter  for  babies.  So  my  little  daughter 
was  three  years  before  she  knew  one 
word  of  her  native  language,  but  at 
that  time  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
teach  it  to  her.  I  found  out  a  system 
which  has  shown  itself  to  be  very 
pleasant  and  instructive,  namely, 
learning  a  language  by  means  of  pic- 
ture books. 

First,  I  should  say  that  my  child 
never  gets  a  picture  book  into  her 
hands.  I  cannot  bear  the  tearing  and 
soiling  and  losing  of  picture  books  by 
children ;  furthermore,  I  think  seeing 
pictures  without  some  simple  instruc- 
tion quite  useless.  So  I  take  every 
evening  a  book  from  my  shelf  and 
show  it  to  my  little  daughter.  It  is 
alike  a  reward  for  good  behavior  dur- 
ing the  day  and  a  source  of  observa- 
tion, plain  instruction,  gayety  and 
laughter  and  tender  intimacy  between 
her  and  me.  An  evening  without 
looking  at  pictures  would  be  a  cruel 
disappointment  to  her.  When  she 
was  but  two  years  old,  I  spoke  only 


Learning 


the  Malay  in  showing  her  the  pictures ; 
but  after  she  passed  the  age  of  three, 
I  taught  her  the  names  and  qualities 
of  things  in  Dutch,  only  two  or  three 
words  at  a  time,  which  I  repeated 
many  times  during  the  next  day.  As 
soon  as  she  knew  them  well,  she  was 
allowed,  as  a  reward,  to  repeat  them 
before  papa,  and  his  approval  was  a 
stimulus  to  her  to  be  more  studious. 
The  words  were  soon  followed  by 
phrases  and  small  stories,  always  in 
connection  with  the  picture  books, 
from  which  she  drew  a  new  charm  by 
this  process.  Very  soon  I  could  omit 
the  Malay  explanation  I  had  used  in 
the  beginning,  for  the  child  under- 
stood the  Dutch  perfectly.  Even  when 
I  added  new  books  to  the  collection, 
I  could  explain  them  in  Dutch.  And 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  began  to  speak 
Dutch  with  us — a  rather  comical  but 
pure  Dutch.    All  this  she  has 


within    the    space    of  five 


very 
learned 
months. 

When  she  will  be  nearly  four,  I  in- 
tend to  teach  her  French  in  the  same 
way  and  by  means  of  the  same  books, 
and  afterward  German  and  English. 
For  let  me  add  this  observation :  the 
old  books  never  become  tiresome  to 
the  children  when,  at  every  return  to 
them,  the  mother  adds  a  little  bit  of 
knowledge  to  the  old  stock. 

All  this  shall  be  performed  without 
reading,  for  I  am  making  an  experi- 
ment with  my  child.  I  shall  see  if,  at 
eight  years,  without  reading,  she  will 
not  be  further  advanced  than  children 
of  the  same  age  who  learned  to  read 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six.  D.  J. 


What  Ails  My  Baby?— Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Malnutrition  and  Its  Consequences  in  a 
Tropical  Climate. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

A  few  days  ago,  I  became,  vo  my  great- 
est satisfaction,  a  subscriber  o*  Babyhood, 
and  a  possessor  of  some  back  numbers.  As 
I  read  them  all  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  I  find  in  one  the  following  lines : 

"Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  diseases  the  mortality 
from  which  could  everywhere  be  reduced 
by  just  such  measures  as  have  given  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  its  enviable  pre- 
eminence among  similar  bodies." 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
through  Babyhood  which  are  those  meas- 
ures ;  or,  if  they  have  been  published,  which 
is  the  title  of  the  book  or  pamphlet? 

Although  a  stranger,  I  am  tempted  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  American  mothers 
in  distress  by  making  an  appeal  to  your 
kindness. 

I  have  a  little  girl  of  two  years  and  eight 
months,  who  until  the  end  of  her  second 
year  was  the  picture  of  health,  and  a  type  of 
infant  beauty.  Her  rose-color  red  cheeks 
were  much  admired,  for  most  children  here 
look  pale  and  yellowish.  Without  any 
harm  she  had  been  transported  from  a  cool 
Swiss  mountain  climate  to  the  frightful 
temperature  of  Batavia,  and  from  there  to 
several  places  in  Java,  to  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet  and  more,  and  again  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  her  second  year  she 
began  to  get  sickly  The  cutting  of  the  last 
four  teeth  caused  her  a  severe  dysentery, 
with  continual  fever.    As  soon  as  one  of 


the  four  teeth  appeared,  the  illness  dimin- 
ished, till  finally  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  diarrhcea.  When  recovered 
from  this  illness  she  had  an  attack  of 
chicken-pox.  Meanwhile  our  physician 
made  her  take  all  kinds  of  remedies  against 
worms,  because  her  pupils  were  dilated,  her 
little  body  was  so  emaciated,  and  the  ab- 
domen so  large  and  hard.  But  no  worms 
appeared.  Then  he  ordered  cod-liver  oil, 
saying  the  child  had  become  scrofulous  by 
suffering  so  much  the  last  months.  (By 
heredity  she  cannot  be  scrofulous,  my  hus- 
band and  I  being  of  very  good  constitu- 
tions and  of  very  healthy  families.) 

Now  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

(1)  Does  it  take  a  long  time  to  cure  a 
child  of  this  kind  of  scrofula? 

(2)  What  kind  of  climate  is  the  best 
for  my  little  girl — a  European,  mountain 
or  seashore  climate,  or  a  tropical  like  this 
we  now  live  in  (30-350  Celsius  in  the  shade, 
but  tempered  by  a  nice  cool  sea-breeze)  ? 

(3)  Is  there  any  other  remedy  than  cod- 
liver  oil  ?  My  Lili  becomes  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  will  not  swallow  it,  whether 
I  try  it  with  kind  words,  sweets  or  vio- 
lence. She  is  a  very  good  and  reasonable 
child,  who  has  taken  willingly  very  nasty 
things,  but  cod-liver  oil  she  will  not  take. 
A  preparation  of  iodine  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  her,  as  she  has  had  since  the 
end  of  the  second  year  very  irritable  bow- 
els. Do  you  think  acorns-cacao  would  do? 
or  can  cod-liver  oil  without  the  nasty  smell 
and  taste  be  had? 
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(4)  Is  there  any  other  remedy  for 
worms  except  santonine  and  zedoar  seeds? 

(5)  From  one  year  till  about  two  years 
and  a  half  my  little  girl  was  very  fond  of 
tender  meat,  as  chicken  and  beefsteak. 
Since  that  time  she  dislikes  it;  she  only 
tastes  it  when  it  appears  on  the  table  as  a 
kind  of  delicacy — i.-e.,  stewed  beef  tongue, 
pigeon  pie,  etc.  Her  favorite  nourishment 
is  young  vegetables,  nicely  prepared  with 
milk  and  some  butter.  She  is  fond  of  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine  now  and  then.  Is 
there  any  harm  in  giving  her  the  one  and 
the  other?  A  Dutch  Mother. 

Tandjoeng,  near  Tegal,  Java. 

The  measures  alluded  to  were  such 
as  are  put  in  force  by  intelligent 
Boards  of  Health ;  isolation  of  the 
sick;  quarantine  in  a  certain  degree  of 
the  family,  at  least  as  regards  school 
attendance ;  disinfection ;  guarding 
against  unwholesome  conditions  in  or 
out  of  doors  and  similar  precautions. 

(1)  The  symptoms  described  are 
not  usually  considered  scrofula  at  all 
in  this  country.  They  represent  the 
malnutrition  dependent  upon  exhaust- 
ing disease,  particularly  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

(2)  On  general  principles  we 
should  say  a  European  climate,  chang- 
ing from  mountain  to  shore  after  a 
time,  so  that  the  change  may  renew 
the  first  stimulus  after  its  force  had 
abated. 

(3)  Cod-liver  oil  is  much  used  in 
emulsions  in  this  country,  the  nause- 
ous taste  and  smell  being  to  a  great 
degree  covered  by  the  process.  The 
hypophosphites  are  useful  in  such  con- 
ditions as  that  of  your  child.  If  cod 
oil  cannot  be  borne,  cream  is  a  useful 
substitute.  The  vegetable  fats  are  of 
less  value. 

(4)  The  remedies  for  worms  are  a 


multitude.  But  we  see  no  occasion  to 
use  them  in  your  child's  case. 

(5)  Stews,  pies,  etc.,  do  not  seem  to 
us  judicious  for  a  child  of  faulty  nu- 
trition. Milk  and  butter  probably  serve 
to  satisfy  the  craving  for  nutritive 
aliment.  The  vegetables  may  be  per- 
haps proper  if  they  do  not  derange  the 
with  or  just  before  food. 


Tired  of  Breast  Milk,  But  Too  Fond  of  a 
Mixed  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  eight  months  old  and  stoutly 
refuses  the  breast ;  or,  in  other  words,  has 
weaned  himself.  I  consulted  our  family 
physician  about  the  case  and  he  never 
heard  of  anything  like  so  young  a  baby 
weaning  himself.  Since  then  I  feed  him 
boiled  cracker  and  milk,  three  times  a  day, 
with  a  taste  of  potato,  apple-sauce  or  any 
soft  food  that  we  may  have  at  the  table. 
He  has  always  been  very  well,  and  plump, 
weighing  thirty  pounds,  and  now  I  am 
afraid  he  will  get  thin  and  his  flesh  become 
soft.  He  has  four  teeth,  is  little  or  no 
trouble  at  night,  and  is  playful  and  creeps 
all  over  during  the  day.  He  has  a  nap  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  and  is  anxious 
to  stand  alone. 

Can  you  advise  any  other  diet  by  which 
he  may  retain  his  present  health  and 
strength?  Is  he  slow  in  teething?  If  so, 
will  it  be  worse  for  him  next  summer  now 
that  he  is  not  nursing? 

I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
"weaning  himself"  will  have  on  his  general 
health.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  child  is  not  slow  in  teething, 
four  teeth  at  eight  months  is  rather 
forward  than  otherwise.  But  he  is  ex- 
cessively heavy,  probably  from  fat,  and 
this  amount  of  fat  cannot  be  expected 
to  remain  after  the  child  becomes 
active.    We  do    not   think   that  his 
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weaning  himself  thus  early  will  do  him 
any  harm.  He  ought  to  have  beew 
weaned  within  one  or  at  most  two 
months — i.  e.,  before  summer,  at  any 
rate.  We  know  of  no  food  that  will 
be  likely  to  keep  up  his  fat,  but  his 
strength  and  health  can  be  probably 
continued  by  proper  feeding. 

First  of  all,  to  keep  him  well  you 
must  stop  absolutely  giving  him  any- 
thing from  your  table,  and  wherever 
we  can  control  the  feeding  of  children 
this  rule  stands  until  they  are  over  two 
years  old.  Potato  is  an  abomination 
for  so  young  a  child,  the  apple  nearly 
as  bad.  Until  after  hot  weather  let 
your  child's  diet  be  milk  with  barley 
water,  or  milk  prepared  with  "flour 
ball"  (see  your  file  of  back  numbers), 
and  nothing  solid,  unless  it  be  a  hard 
crust  with  butter  for  it  to  suck.  If  he 
is  constipated,  give  oatmeal  gruel  in- 
stead of  barley  water  in  the  milk.  Let 
the  child  drink  water,  not  iced,  several 
times  a  day.  Do  not  let  him  eat  at 
your  table. 


Constipation;  Hot  or  Cold  Water;  Chang- 
ing to  Short  Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhoob: 

Our  Baby  is  five  months  old.  She 
weighed  sixteen  pounds  and  had  two  teeth 
when  four  months  and  seven  days  old. 
I  nurse  her  entirely.  She  has  been  subject 
to  colic  ever  since  she  was  three  weeks  old 
and  to  constipation  since  her  seventh  week. 
There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this  last 
named  trouble — i.  e.,  inheritance  from  me, 
or  injudicious  use  of  too  many  colic  reme- 
dies. Since  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  Babyhood  I  have  learned  better 
ways.  An  injection  of  glycerine,  ten  drops, 
has  been  given  regularly,  twice  a  day,  for 
three  months.  The  movements  are  slightly 
green,  and  have,  at  times,  little  white  curds 


in  them.  She  does  not  seem  to  suffer  at 
the  time  of  the  movements.  Will  Baby- 
hood please  tell  me — 

(1)  If  there  is  anything  very  wrong  in 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  the  constipation? 

(2)  Shall  I  give  Baby  hot  or  cold  water 
to  drink? 

(3)  Will  there  be  any  danger  in  short- 
ening Baby's  clothes  before  mild  weather, 
which  in  this  climate  means  May.  at  least? 
Our  quarters  are  cold  and  subject  to  de- 
cided changes  in  temperature. 

W.  A.  S. 

Dakota. 

(1)  Constipation  is,  of  course,  un- 
desirable, but  if  as  easily  relieved  as 
in  this  case  it  is  not  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. And  while  the  nourishment  is  en- 
tirely from  the  breast  it  is  not  easy  to 
do  anything  better  than  you  are  doing. 
When  she  is  weaned  something  may 
be  done  by  diet.  See  our  recent  article 
on  this  subject. 

(2)  For  ordinary  drinking,  cool  but 
not  very  cold  water.  If  given  to  re- 
lieve colic,  hot  water. 

(3)  Under  the  circumstances  we 
think  the  embarrassments  of  long 
clothes  are  less  than  the  dangers  of 
short  ones.  But  short  clothes  may  be 
eked  out  by  a  wide  flannel  bag  tied 
over  the  clothes  around  the  waist, 
which  will  allow  free  use  of  the  limbs 
with  protection  from  cold. 


Spasmodic  Shutting  of  the  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  eight  years  has  recently 
had  chicken-pox.  Her  eyes  were  the  most 
affected,  but  she  broke  out  well.  A  physi- 
cian attended  her  and  she  seems  perfectly 
well  now,  but  has  contracted  a  habit  of 
shutting  (I  can't  say  winking,  as  it  seems 
to  be  more  of  an  effort  than  a  wink  would 
require)  her  eyes  and  bowing  her  head  a 
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very  little.  It  seems  to  me  so  much  like 
one  of  the  movements  which  accompany 
St.  Vitus'  dance  that  I  wish  your  opinion. 
Also  if  you  think  it  will  injure  her  eyes  to 
use  them  in  school.  She  says  they  itch. 
They  do  not  appear  red  or  look  badly  in 
the  least.  Anxious. 
Maiden,  Mass. 

The  trouble  may  be  due  to  either  the 
itching  or  St.  Vitus'  dance  (choroa). 
We  cannot  decide  from  the  facts  be- 
fore us,  but  think  the  latter  supposition 
the  more  probable.  In  either  case  the 
trouble  should  be  cured,  if  possible, 
before  the  child  is  sent  to  school. 


oversensitive.  The  average  date  is 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
week,  perhaps  more  commonly  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  delivery  may  be  expected 
about  twenty-two  weeks  (five 
months)  later,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  week  of  pregnancy,  counting 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  period. 
If  the  date  of  quickening  is  very  early 
— as  in  this  case  at  three  months — 
it  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  assumed  date  of  beginning, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  early  delivery 
should  be  taken  in  account. 


Early  "Quickening." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  I  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  early 
quickening?  As  a  rule  may  one  expect  the 
birth  of  a  child  four  and  a  half  months 
after  the  "quickening"?  I  have  little  ex- 
perience and  no  one  to  advise,  as  we  are 
the  only  Americans  living  in  this  Japanese 
city.  With  my  first-born  I  quickened  at 
four  months  ;  he  was  born  five  and  a  half 
months  afterward.  Soon  I  am  expecting 
the  birth  of  the  second.  With  it  I  felt  a 
quickening  at  three  months.  I  am  very 
strong  and  healthy,  and  so  I  was  with  my 
first.  My  principal  outdoor  exercise  is  a 
daily  horseback  ride,  taken  with  caution. 
My  first-born  is,  and  ever  has  been,  an  un- 
usually healthy  child.  In  my  present  case 
am  I  to  expect  an  early  birth? 

E.  L.  M. 

Aomorie.  Japan. 

"Quickening"  means  only  that  the 
movements  of  the  child  are  recogniz- 
ed by  the  mother.  It  is  not  the  begin- 
ning of  such  movements.  Various 
circumstances  may  render  such  recog- 
nition early  or  late.  As  a  rule,  the 
movements  are  recognized  earlier  by 
women  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  a  former  pregnancy  or  who  are 


Flatulence. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  boy  is  ten  weeks  old,  and  ever  since 
he  was  two  weeks  old  I  nursed  him  four 
times  a  day,  and  I  fed  him  on  a  patent 
food  three  times  a  day — i.  e.,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  is  troubled  greatly  with 
generated  wind  on  the  stomach.  Would 
you  kindly  explain  what  this  is  due  to? 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  food,  and  would  you 
suggest  a  change?  The  food  seems  to 
agree  with  him  otherwise,  for  he  weighs 
fifteen  pounds,  and  feels  well  after  nurs- 
ing, but  feels  uneasy  and  distressed  after 
his  bottle.  A  Subscriber, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

As  many  infants  entirely  suckled  are 
troubled  with  flatulence,  we  cannot 
certainly  say  that  the  food  causes  it  in 
this  instance.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
that  if  the  amount  of  flatulence  was 
really  troublesome  we  should  try  some- 
thing else. 


Baby  in  the  Corner. 

T'o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  you  think  it  injurious  for  Baby  to 
sleep  in  the  corner?  Our  room  being  very 
small,  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  that  Baby's 
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crib  should  be  in  a  corner.    We  always 
have  one  of  the  windows  raised  several 
inches  at  night  for  ventilation. 
Altoona,  Pa.  E.  B.  H. 

There  are  corners  and  corners.  If 
a  room  is  badly  ventilated,  corners  are 
ordinarily  the  least  ventilated  parts. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  room  is  one, 
such  as  is  often  seen  in  poorly  con- 
structed country  houses,  which  is  the 
arena  of  contending  draughts,  a  cor- 
ner may  be  the  least  dangerous  part 
of  the  room.  A  small  room  with  a 
window  open  ought,  we  should  sup- 
pose, to  be  sufficiently  ventilated  to 
render  the  air  in  the  corners  safe.  An- 
other aspect  of  the  question  is  this :  if 
the  corner  be  one  between  two  exter- 
nal walls,  it  is  likely  to  be  chilly,  if  not 
damp ;  an  inside  corner  made  by  lath 
and  plaster  partitions  would  not  be 
open  to  this  objection.  As  your  room 
is  small,  it  presumably  has  sufficient 
light  as  well  as  air. 


Injury  to  the  Knee  From  a  Fall. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  happened 
to  my  little  girl  last  October,  then  two 
years  and  four  months  old ;  also  to  get 
your  advice,  as  I  value  it  very  highly. 

This  little  girl  had  a  very  slight  fall  from 
the  back  of  her  brother's  express  wagon, 
while  she  was  riding  around  on  the  piazza, 
and  we  thought  nothing  of  it  until  two 
days  after,  when,  on  returning  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  she  complained  that 
her  knee  hurt  her,  and  she  would  not  walk. 
We  called  in  our  family  physician  and 
had  him  examine  her  knee.  He  called  it 
a  sprain  and  recommended  binding  the 
knee  with  arnica,  which  we  did.  The  lame- 
ness improved,  but  a  swelling  appeared  just 
below  the  knee  on  the  inside  of  the  calf  of 
leg.    Then  we  called  in  the  doctor  again, 


and  he  said  it  was  the  result  of  the  sprain 
and  told  us  to  paint  it  with  iodine.  This 
we  kept  up  until  the  day  before  Christmas; 
then,  as  the  lump  had  not  disappeared, 
the  doctor  came  and  lanced  it.  The  dis- 
charge was  blood  and  matter,  and  the  doc- 
tor recommended  then  flaxseed  poultices. 
We  changed  the  poultices  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  after  a  week  or  two 
the  lump  apparently  had  disappeared,  and 
there  was  no  discharge  from  the  opening. 
This  favorable  condition  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral weeks  (during  which  the  child  had  a 
very  severe  attack  of  bronchitis)  ;  then, 
just  as  she  was  beginning  to  run  around 
again  after  her  sickness,  the  place  opened 
again  and  began  to  discharge,  and  you  can 
imagine  our  dismay  after  we  had  thought 
all  the  trouble  was  over.  I  have  not  called 
in  the  doctor  this  time,  but  have  gone 
back  to  the  flaxseed  poultices  and  have 
turned  to  you  for  advice. 

The  little  girl  is  not  a  particularly  strong 
child,  and  she  has  cut  her  teeth  very  hard 
— is  getting  the  last  double  ones  now. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  are  we  do- 
ing all  that  can  be  done?  If  you  will  kind- 
ly find  space  in  your  magazine  for  this 
long  letter,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

New  York  City.     An  Old  Subscriber. 

You  are  not  "doing  all  that  can  be 
done."  We  do  not  attempt  to  say  just 
what  your  child's  ailment  is.  Only 
this  appears,  she  had  a  fall,  which 
seems  to  have  injured  the  knee.  An 
abscess  followed,  healed,  and  opened 
after  an  illness  (bronchitis).  This 
abscess  may  be  a  simple  one  depend- 
ent upon  injury  of  the  soft  parts  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  the  fall,  or  it 
may  depend  upon  injury  of  the  bone 
or  of  the  joint  dating  from  that  time. 
At  all  events  you  should  again  see 
your  physician,  and  if  he  desires  have 
surgical  advice.  Such  ailments  may 
be  of  slight  importance,  but  usually 
demand  skilled  care. 
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Weak  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  give  advice  about  treating  weak 
eyes.  Our  little  girl,  seven  months  old, 
has  always  had  weak  eyes,  and  I  hope 
through  Babyhood  to  learn  how  to  cure 
them.  L.  A.  L. 

Elma,  Iowa. 

The  phrase  "weak  eyes"  is  quite  too 
indefinite  to  base  any  advice  upon. 
The  age  of  the  child  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ailment  is  either  a  ten- 
dency to  inn  animation  of  the  conjucti- 
val  membrane  or  eczema  about  the 
lids.  But  we  should  need  to  be  very 
sure  before  we  could  venture  to  offer 
any  suggestions  for  domestic  treat- 
ment beyond  urging  thorough  and 
gentle  cleansing  of  the  parts.  One 
thing  is  certain;  any  affection  of  the 
eye  that  needs  treatment  at  all  needs 
more  than  domestic  treatment.  Get 
the  best  within  reach.  As  a  rule,  do- 
mestic treatment  in  such  cases  is  worse 
than  none. 


The  Desirability  of  Keeping  Water  on  the 
Stove. 

T'o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Baby- 
hood from  almost  the  first  number  and 
many  a  time  have  felt  thankful  for  help 
it  has  given  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  keeping  a  vessel  of  water 
on  the  nursery  stove.  Formerly  I  thought 
it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  keep  the 
air  moist.  Then  I  was  told  that  the 
steam  was  considered  objectionable,  induc- 
ing throat  troubles.  Which  theory  is  cor- 
rect? 

My  little  flock  of  four  have  been  benefited 
much  by  the  advice  of  Babyhood  on  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  I  try  to  get  other  mothers 
to  read  it  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  A  Mother. 


It  is  hard  to  prove  anything  as  re- 
gards the  effect  of  a  vessel  of  water 
or  its  absence,  but  our  own  notion, 
which  we  offer  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  this :  A  vessel  on  a  stove  hot  enough 
to  generate  steam  is  not  desirable,  ex- 
cept as  a  remedy  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  instance,  in  croup. 
But  if  a  room  is  heated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  its  air  too  dry,  a  vessel  of 
water  standing  in  the  room  may  give 
off  enough  vapor  to  mitigate  this  dry- 
ness. The  vessel  may  be  near  the 
stove,  but  should  not  be  so  placed  as 
to  generate  a  visible  steam. 


Condensed  Replies. 

D.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  word 
''catarrh"  conveys  no  definite  meaning. 
We  should  advise  that  you  let  your 
physician  make  a  diagnosis.  The  pres- 
ence of  fever  points  to  a  constitutional 
disturbance.  For  the  local  trouble  a 
spray  of  Listerine  may  bring  relief. 

G.  A.  E.,  Dallas,  Tex. — Try  some 
meat  broth  (plain)  once  in  a  while  as 
a  change.  If  it  agrees  give  once  a 
day.  The  rice  would  better  be  de- 
layed. Make  oatmeal  gruel  and  mix 
with  the  milk;  this  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  her  if  used  steadily.  If  her 
bowels  are  loose  give  her  barley  gruel 
instead. 

G.  R.,  Millbank,  S.  D. — The  hot 
bath  relieves  many  ailments  which  are 
attended  by,  and  perhaps  dependent 
upon,  the  presence  of  too  much  blood 
— i.e.,  the  congestion  of — some  inter- 
nal organ.  This  also  explains  why 
the  hot  bath  is  useful  "to  bring  out," 
as  the  popular  phrase  is,  the  eruption 
in  the  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  measles 
or  scarlatina.    This  is  not  to  be  inter- 
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preted  as  it  sometimes  is — namely, 
that  the  eruption  is  literally  ''driven 
in,"  and  is  to  be  bodily  brought  back 
again.  What  should  be  understood  is, 
practically,  this  :  Some  circumstance 
— possibly  a  chilling  of  the  surface — 
has  caused  an  internal  congestion, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  the  se- 
verity of  symptoms.  As  a  general  rule, 
when  such  congestions  take  place  su- 
perficial manifestations  of  the  disease 
(notably  eruptions)  diminish.  If  by 
heat  the  blood  can  be  again  brought 
to  the  surface  the  internal  congestion 
will  probably  be  relieved  and  the  skin 
symptoms  reappear.  The  "driving  in" 
did  not  cause  the  internal  trouble,  but 
the  latter  called  in,  one  may  say,  the 
eruption. 

P.  Gloucester,  Mass. — Meats  should 
not  form  any  prominent  part  of  the 
child's  diet  until  he  has  most  of  his 
teeth,  which,  with  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren, means  about  eighteen  months. 
Before  this  meat  should  be  given  very 
sparingly,  finely  bruised,  minced  or 
scraped. 

/.  Edgerton,  Kans. — Mothers  hav- 
ing chronic  diseases,  their  general 
health  being  impaired  and  their  milk 
rendered  scanty  and  deficient  in  nu- 
tritive properties,  should  not  suckle 
their  infants.  A  consumptive  mother, 
though  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
and  fairly  nourished,  should  under  no 
circumstances  give  the  breast  to  her 
infant.  Wet-nursing  will  inevitably 
increase  her  disease,  and  propably 
cause  its  appearance  in  the  infant.  We 
have  known  not  a  few  instances  in 
which  mothers,  self-sacrificing  and 
anxious  to  discharge  to  the  full  ex- 
tent their  maternal  duties,  have  short- 


ened their  lives  from  this  cause,  and 
experienced  the  grief  of  seeing  their 
infants  dwindle  away  and  die,  when 
probably  such  a  result  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  employment  of 
a  wet-nurse,  or  even  by  judicious  arti- 
ficial feeding. 

F.  B.,  Newport,  Ky. — We  do  not 
see  any  use  in  the  tomato,  and  the 
other  vegetables  mentioned — ordinary 
digestion  being  assumed — should  be 
deferred  a  couple  of  years  longer  at 
least.  The  stewed  fruit  may  be  useful, 
particularly  if  there  is  constipation, 
but  the  canned  fruit  and  ordinarily  the 
stewed  fruit  does  more  harm  by  the 
sugar  which  is  added  than  it  does  good 
by  its  salt? 

M.  Horicon,  Wis. — The  teeth  usual- 
ly appear  in  pairs  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  Ordinarily  the 
first  to  come  are  the  lower  central  in- 
cisors, which  appear  between  the  sixth 
and  eighth  months ;  next  the  upper 
central  incisors ;  then  the  upper  lateral 
incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  first 
molars,  canines,  and  back  molars.  At 
twelve  months  the  child  should  have 
cut  eight  teeth.  The  eye-teeth  should 
be  cut  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twentieth  months,  and  the  whole 
number  of  deciduous  teeth  should 
have  pierced  the  gums  soon  after 
the  second  year.  This  rule  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  when  the  bony 
and  other  solid  structures  of  the  body 
are  perfect,  though  the  time  when 
the  various  teeth  are  cut  may,  and 
often  does,  vary  on  account  of  indiv- 
idual peculiarities  rather  than  a  low 
state  of  bodily  health. 

V.,  Oakland,  Cal. — With  reference 
to  treatment  during  an  attack  of  rheu- 
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matism  a  physician  should  always  be 
in  full  charge,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
take  any  chances  in  a  disease  that  may 
have  a  grave  result  by  affecting  the 
heart. 

G.  T.,  Terre  Haute,  hid. — The 
early  symptoms  of  diphtheria  are  fre- 
quently insidious  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  attack. 
Some  cases  that  have  a  mild  beginning 
ma};  have  a  grave  ending,  and  vice 
versa.  A  general  feeling  of  chilliness 
is  experienced,  followed  by  a  fever 
that  is  not  usually  very  high.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  headache,  with 
pains  through  the  back  and  limbs. 
The  first  sensations  referred  to  the 
throat  are  more  or  less  pain,  with  a 
feeling  of  fulness.  On  examining  the 
throat  a  false  membrane  is  seen,  most 
commonly  upon  the  tonsils,  although 
it  may  spread  up  into  the  nose  or 
down  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  appear- 
ance the  false  membrane  is  grayish 
white,  firmly  attached  and  very  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  mucous  membrane ; 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  forcibly  re- 
move it,  a  bleeding,  lacerated  surface 
is  left  behind,  upon  which  new  false 
membrane  quickly  appears.  It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  diph- 


theria and  simple  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  with  a  whitish  exudation,  and 
this  only  an  experienced  physician  can 
do. 

/.  E.,  Greenville,  S.  C. — It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  contagious 
diseases  attack  those  who  dread  or 
fear  them,  and  spare  those  who  do  not. 
If  such  were  the  fact,  babes  and  young 
children,  who  knew  nothing  about 
such  things,  ought  never  to  contract 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  merely  one 
of  the  superstitions  of  a  former  age, 
and  should  be  discountenanced. 

T.,  Spokane,  Wash. — The  distinc- 
tive symptoms  of  mumps  begin  with  a 
peculiar  pain  in  or  near  the  parotid 
gland,  which  is  described  rather  as  a 
stitch  or  catch,  the  sensation  shooting 
into  the  ear,  and  the  discomfort  is 
increased  by  any  motion  of  the  jaw. 
This  pain  increases,  and  externally 
there  is  tenderness  and  presently 
swelling.  The  groove  between  the 
cheek  and  the  ear  is  filled  and  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  is  pushed  outward.  In  well 
marked  cases  the  swelling  not  only 
covers  the  position  of  the  gland  but 
extends  down  upon  the  neck  and  for- 
ward upon  the  cheek. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


A  PLAY-ROOM  WITH  MAMMA  AT  HAND. 

Regarding  a  day  nursery  for  chil- 
dren, I  would  say  that  we  made  the  ex- 
periment of  fitting  up  a  separate  room 
for  our  three  little  ones,  where  they 
could  have  their  toys,  etc. ;  but  we 
found  that,  somehow  or  other,  they 


would  in  a  few  moments  drift  into  the 
sitting-room,  "to  be  near  their  mam- 
ma." Not  that  they  disliked  their  toys 
and  games,  but  that  they  liked  their 
mamma  more,  and  found,  unless  they 
were  near  her,  their  toys  had  no  great 
attraction  for  them. 
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Our  sitting-room  has  an  ell  to  it, 
in  which  are  two  windows.  The  sun 
comes  in  from  early  morn  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  We  took  up  the  carpet 
covering  this  space  and  painted  the 
floor,  and  into  this  'den,"  as  we  named 
it,  all  their  toys,  rocking-chairs,  tools, 
etc.,  were  moved.  The  children  are  al- 
lowed to  do  as  they  please  there — chip 
wood,  saw,  make  clay  figures  (learned 
at  the  kindergarten),  cut  paper-dolls, 
etc.,  etc.  Across  the  entrance  to  the 
"den"  the  lounge  is  placed,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  the  children  to  pass 
in  and  out,  but  hiding  the  condition  of 
the  den  from  any  casual  caller. 

The  children  whilst  amusing  them- 
selves have  their  mother  in  sight,  can 
converse  with  her,  and  are  in  every 
way  more  content.  At  night,  after  they 
have  retired,  a  few  moments  will  suf- 
fice to  make  the  "den"  presentable  and 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  morning. 

The  children,  when  there,  know 
they  can  enjoy  themselves  as  they 
please  and  in  their  own  way,  and  are 
far  more  contented  than  if  they  were 
isolated  in  a  nursery  room  alone  by 
themselves. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  this  plan  in  an  ordinary 
room ;  but  in  this  case  the  sitting-room 
proper  can  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  or- 
der, whilst  a  few  feet  away  beyond  the 
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lounge,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
"den,"  pandemonium  may  reign  su- 
preme. •  N.  D. 
A  FIR  PILLOW  FOR  BABY. 
Probably  many  mothers  have  in 
their  homes  little  pillows  of  fir-balsam. 
Let  me  suggest  that  baby  may  enjoy 
a  part  of  these  pillows,  and  that  the 
mothers  will  find  this  a  helpful  and 
healthful  way  of  inducing  long,  rest- 
ful naps.  When  our  little  daughter 
was  about  six  weeks  old  I  noticed  her 
one  day  sniffing  all  around  me,  as  if 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  fragrant 
odor.  Suddenly  she  buried  her  little 
nose  in  the  fir  pillow  on  which  it  was 
resting,  sniffed  contentedly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  fell  asleep.  Several 
times  after  this  I  noticed  her  enjoying 
the  odor;  it  brought  comfort  and 
sleepiness.  We  made  a  little  pillow  for 
her,  filling  it  with  the  tender  tips  of 
the  fir-balsam,  and  now  she  rests  in 
her  bassinet  on  a  mattress  of  pine, 
hemlock,  and  fir,  with  the  little  pillow 
of  balsam  at  her  head.  At  night  I 
take  this  same  pillow  to  her  crib,  and 
she  sleeps  more  sweetly  than  on  her 
pillow  of  hair.  She  will  go  to  sleep 
readily  at  her  bed-time  (six  o'clock), 
and  often  does  not  waken  till  midnight. 
When  restless  in  her  sleep,  a  few  sniffs 
of  the  pillow  will  often  bring  sound 
sleep  again.   .  M. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 

WOOLLEN  DRAWERS.  up  as  far  as  I  needed.  Measuring  my 

My  little  three-year-old  needed  new  little  girl  from  ankles  to  waist,  I  cut 

heavy  drawers.    I  took  some  all-wool  off  the  drawer  legs  straight  across,  and 

drawers  cast  aside  by  papa.    The  legs  then  cut  each  leg  down  to  within  an 

were  good  and  strong  from  the  bottom  inch  of  the  knee.  Then  trying  on  with 
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<i  few  pins  I  fitted  them  to  my  little 
one,  leaving  plenty  of  room  at  the  knee. 
Now  taking  the  strongest  part  of  what 
remained  of  the  old  drawers,  I  cut  a 
large  gusset  and  sewed  it  in,  making 
the  fold  in  the  gusset  the  bottom  of 
the  seat,  thus  avoiding  all  seams  to 
chafe.  This  gusset  is  larger  than  some 
mothers  will  approve,  for  the  seat  does 
not  fit  snugly.  This  can  be  obviated 
by  making  the  gusset  smaller.  My 
little  girl  is  in  constant  motion ;  for 
this  reason  I  preferred  the  large  draw- 
ers, thus  leaving  her  plenty  of  room  to 
kick  and  jump  and  roll.  I. 


A  SUGGESTION  CONCERNING  STOCK- 
ING SUPPORTERS. 

If  other  mothers  have  had  the 
trouble  I  had  with  the  various  patent 
stocking    supporters,    the  following 


suggestion  will  not  be  amiss :  I  take 
two  pieces  of  white  elastic,  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  sew  to  the  top  of 
each  stocking,  one  about  an  inch  from 
the  middle  of  the  front,  the  other 
not  quite  so  near  the  middle  of  the 
back,  the  space  between  being  about 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stocking;  on  the  end  of  these  I  sew 
firmly  a  piece  of  tape  folded  as  nar- 
row as  possible  and  made  into  a  loop 
that  will  just  slip  over  a  button.  Two 
buttons  are  sewed  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  waist  on  each  side  and  the  loops 
slipped  over  them.  They  will  last  as 
long  as  the  stockings,  never  unfasten 
or  tear  the  stockings,  and  the  elastic 
stands  washing  well  (don't  boil  the 
stockings).  Make  the  elastic  long 
enough  so  that  the  tension  shall  not  be 
too  great  when  fastened.  T. 


The  Mothers9  Parliament 


AMATEUR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Abram  and  Mary,  aged  four  and  a 
half  and  three,  were  being  entertained 
by  a  school-girl  auntie  with  a  session 
of  playing  school.  During  the  recita- 
tion in  physiology  (for  the  impromptu 
instruction  embraced  all  branches) 
they  were  asked,  "Why  do  we  have 
hair?"  The  small  boy  answered  very 
promptly,  "So  we  won't  look  like  little 
Japaneses."  "And  what  is  our  skin 
for?"  came  next.  "So  as  de  bleed 
can't  come  out,"  said  little  Mary, 
without  hesitation.  Was  not  that  real 
infant  philosophy?  It  certainly 
proved  close  observation,  and  very 
practical  deductions  from  the  several 
memorable  occasions  upon  which,  the 
tender  skin  of  her  own  tinv  hands 


having  been  parted  with  cut  or  scratch, 
the  red  drops  had  appeared.     D.  E. 

A  LIKING  FOR  FETTERS. 

having  been  parted  with  cut  or  scratch, 
the  subject  of  "keeping  children  still 
in  bed,"  as  discussed  in  various  num- 
bers of  Babyhood;  but  I  should  like 
to  add  a  few  words  drawn  from  my 
own  experience  with  the  plan  there 
spoken  of. 

My  little  daughter,  not  quite  two 
years  old,  is  a  healthy,  happy,  but 
somewhat  nervous  and  decidedly  self- 
willed  little  girl,  whose  performances 
after  being  put  to  bed  almost  justify 
the  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  'She  be- 
came all  the  worse  recently  because  I 
had  been  breaking  her  of  the  habit  of 
sucking  her  fingers  and  thus  depriv- 
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ing  her  of  a  source  of  consolation  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  ever 
since  she  was  a  tiny  baby.  It  took  less 
time  to  break  her  of  this  habit  than  I 
had  expected ;  but  going  to  sleep  be- 
came a  much  more  tedious  process 
than  it  had  been.  Especially  when 
laid  on  the  bed  for  her  midday  nap, 
she  would  toss  about,  play  with  the 
doll  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  put- 
ting to  sleep,  and  so  consume  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  she 
even  began  her  nap.  Finally,  I 
tried  the  method  of  pinning  her 
hands  together — leaving  the  napkin 
loose  enough,  however,  so  that  her 
hands  would  lie  straight  at  her  sides, 
as  she  usually  goes  to  sleep  lying  on 
her  back,  though  I  confess  having  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  result.  To 
my  surprise,  she  did  not  object  very 
much  even  at  first,  and  the  first  time 
that  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried 
she  wrent  to  sleep  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes !  The  plan  has  not  worked  so 
quickly  as  that  every  time ;  but  it  has 
done  well  enough,  so  that  I  have  con- 
tinued it,  and  indeed  I  have  to  con- 
tinue it,  as  the  little  lady  demands  to 
have  her  "hammies  tied  up"  every 
time  she  is  put  to  bed.  and  will  not  try 
to  go  to  sleep  without.  Then  either 
"Mamie  dolly,"  or  "Kitty  Gray,"  a 
dear,  dilapidated  stuffed  cat,  has  to  be 
"tied  up"  also  and  laid  close  to  her 
cheek,  and  the  blanket  carefully  cov- 
ered over  both ;  then  the  little  girl  is 
ready  for  her  journey  to  the  land  of 
Nod.  She  certainly  has  no  sensation 
of  harshness  or  cruelty  connected  with 
the  process,  but  considers  it  as  much  a 
part  of  the  preparation  for  sleep  as 
taking  off  her  shoes.  S.  O. 


VICARIOUS  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

Babyhood  mothers  and  aunts  give 
no  small  quantity  of  examples  of 
childish  wit,  cleverness  and  precocity, 
which  my  nearly  three-year-old  girl, 
growing  up  like  a  wild  flower,  could 
not  possibly  match.  But  still  she  has 
something  worth  noticing — a  good 
deal  of  self-control.  Like  all  children 
she  is  fond  of  seeing  pictures.  This 
quiet  evening  amusement  is  made  by 
me  a  lesson  in  morality  without 
preaching.  One  girl  from  her  pic- 
ture book,  called  Lottie,  I  have  raised 
to  be  the  bearer  of  all  those  childish 
virtues  and  good  qualities  I  should 
like  my  little  Lili  to  possess ;  another, 
who  with  an  angry  face  throws  away 
her  doll,  is  called  simplv  "naughty 
girl,"  and  to  her  are  ascribed  Lili's 
own  faults  and  little  vices.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  arousing  her  inter- 
est in  those  twro  girls  that  they  have 
grown  to  be  living  examples  to  her, 
and  comparing  her  to  Lottie  or  to  the 
naughty  girl  who  causes  headache  to 
her  mamma,  is  for  her  real  reward 
and  punishment.  Several  times,  when 
she  was  going  to  do  a  little  mischief, 
I  had  only  to  say,  "Remember  Lottie, 
who  would  not  do  such  a  thing."  to 
make  her  stand  still  and  reflect.  Prob- 
ably good  and  bad  were  struggling  for 
mastery  within  the  little  heart ;  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  good  proved 
to  be  victorious.  Then  a  tender  kiss 
and  the  assurance  that  she  was  as 
good  as  Lottie  are  her  reward. 

For  a  long  time  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  even  when  she  inten- 
tionally said  a  funny  thing.  So  one 
day  I  told  her  that  "naughty  girl"  did 
the  same  thing,  but  that  Lottie  always 
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laughed  when  she  saw  her  papa  and 
mamma  laugh.  Since  that  time  she 
heartily  laughs  with  us  at  her  own 
blunders.  She  has  a  swing.  The  other 
day  her  Javanese  playmate,  Oomi, 
wanted  to  sit  in  it.  But  children  of 
three  are  egoists;  and  so  Lili  refused 
to  Oomi  the  use  of  her  swing,  which 
made  poor  Oomi  shed  bitter  tears.  I 
am  a  believer  of  the  doctrine  of  Jean 
Paul  and  do  not  force  my  girl  to  be 
kind.  But  I  told  her  of  good  Lottie, 
who  always  pities  the  poor  Javanese 
babies  that  have  no  playthings  at  all, 
and  allows  them  to  borrow  her  own 
things  when  they  want  them.  "Will 
not  my  sweet  Lili  follow  Lottie's  ex- 
ample?'' I  asked  her.  And  yes,  Oomi 
wras  allowed  to  sit  with  her  in  the 
swing.  Since  that  day  she  invites 
Oomi  to  share  the  pleasure  with  her 
every  time  she  is  going  to  sit  in  her 
swing.  She  enjoys  the  happy  face  of 
the  brown  baby  and  calls  me  to  see 
Oomi  laugh.  So  she  has  learned  that 
it  is  better  to  make  a  playmate  laugh 
than  cry. 

In  the  same  way  I  keep  her  from 
taking  away  Bebe  Fred's  playthings, 
and  she  even  lets  him  play  with  her 
own  when  he  wants  to.  This  method 
saves  a  good  deal  of  scolding,  spank- 
ing and  compromise  by  means  of 
sweets  and  money.  All  this  may  not 
be  new ;  but  as  in  the  time  of  King 
Solomon  there  was  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun,  it  may  be  good  now  and 
then  to  dig  up  old  things  again. 

N.  I. 


REMARKABLY  KEEN  PERCEPTIONS. 

My  little  boy  was  very  delicate,  but 
at  two  months  took  great  delight  in 


examining  the  gold  letters  of  "Merry 
Christmas,"  painted  on  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  his  straw  rattle.  At  eight 
months  he  was  seriously  sick,  and  dur- 
ing convalescence  he  was  immediately 
soothed  and  quieted,  stopping  crying 
instantly,  on  my  singing  a  certain 
Mother  Goose  rhyme.  I  would  con- 
tinue the  same  tune,  changing  the 
words,  but  before  one  line  was  fin- 
ished he  would  cry.  Repeated  experi- 
ments failed  to  bring  any  other  result. 
The  first  picture  book  was  shown  him 
when  he  was  eleven  months  old,  and 
he  immediately  turned  it  right  side  up, 
turned  the  leaves  singly  between 
thumb  and  finger,  as  though  he  had 
been  used  to  it  all  his  life.  From  that 
time  books  were  his  great  delight.  At 
fourteen  months  he  wanted  to  heai 
the  stories  read,  and  the  instant  any 
one  sat  down  in  the  room  with  him  he 
crept  up,  bringing  a  certain  Green- 
away  book,  and  would  sit  rapt  until  he 
tired  the  reader  out.  About  three 
months  later  when  he  had  learned  to 
speak  a  few  words,  he  came  to  me  one 
day  with  a  new  book  to  be  read.  I  told 
him  to  sit  down  by  me  and  I  would  tell 
him  a  story  wmile  he  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures and  I  sewed.  All  my  stories  were 
greeted  by  cries  of  "No!  no!"  and 
tears  of  disappointment.  I  soon  found 
that  he  knew  the  pictures  were  new, 
and  he  was  hearing  the  old,  familiar 
rhymes.  On  my  reading  the  new 
book  he  was  happy  again.  Experi- 
ment showed  that  of  the  two  books 
which  he  daily  played  with,  one  con- 
taining over  fifty  pages,  he  knew  the 
rhyme  belonging  to  each  particular 
picture,  and  never  failed  to  say  "No ! 
no !"  at  any  change.  B.  F. 
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The  culmination  of  progressive  enterprise 

CHAINLESS  BICYCLES 

WMKftmeilt  Two-Speed  Gear,  Coaster  Brake  "se&KTSSr* 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any  one  catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


BABYHOOD. 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANGELO  HE1LPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  nelief  Expedition. 
Professor  \n  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  President  of  the  Geographical 

Club  of  Philadelpnia. 
CONTENTS: 


5.  A  Lost  Companion. 

6.  The  Greenland  Ice-Cap  and  Its  Glacier*. 

7.  Capt.  Richard  Pike— A  Retrospect 


1.  The  Arctic  Problem. 

2.  Polar  Expeditions. 

3.  The  Spitzberg-en  Route  to  the  Pole. 

4.  The  Peary  Relief  Expedition. 

Popular  Edition,  Cloth,  Profusely  Illustrated,  $i.oo. 
Polychrome  Edition,  with  23  full  Plates,  plain  and  in  tint,  bound  in  half  Vegetable- 
Vellum— Limited  to  750  Copies— $3.00. 


OTHER  WORKS  BY  PROF.  ANGELO  HEILPRIN. 

THE   BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

8vo,  17  Plates,  $3.00. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Fully  Illuscrated,  $1.00. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 


ADVANCED  VIEWS  CONCERNING  MIR- 
RORS AND  EAR-RINGS. 

What  do  Babyhood  mothers  say  to 
this :  I  have  no  mirror  in  my  whole 
house,  except  a  small  shaving  mirror 
for  my  husband.  I  dislike  mirrors. 
Wearing  short  hair,  I  don't  want  them 
for  my  toilet ;  and  as  an  ornament  I 
think  them  to  be  too  showy  and  too 
prosaic ;  a  simple  engraving  on  the 
wall  speaks  more  to  the  imagination 
than  such  a  large,  cold  piece  of  glass. 
But  last,  net  least,  I  should  like  to 
have  my  nearly  three-year-old  girl 
grow  up  without  knowing  what  kind 
of  a  thing  a  looking-glass  is.  She  has 
a  very  lovely  face  and  a  profusion  of 


silky  curls  which  look  like  an  aureole 
of  pale  glimmering  gold.  I  would  not 
have  her  be  aware  of  her  advantages 
too  soon,  because  goodness  of  heart 
and  keenness  of  intellect  are  by  far 
preferable  to  a  lovely  face  and  grace- 
ful curls.  Furthermore,  the  conscious- 
ness of  bodily  advantages  keeps  too 
often  the  girls  from  becoming  good 
and  clever.  Are  there  any  Babyhood 
mothers  who  fully  share  my  views  in 
this  respect  ? 

I  hold  equally  strong  views  con- 
cerning the  barbarous  practice  of 
piercing  a  girl's  ears  and  putting  rings 
into  them.  One  might  as  well  pierce 
the  nose  and  the  lips  for  that  pur- 
pose. G.  D. 
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"Gilead,  Me.,  Nov.  15,  1903. 
"I  have  tried  almost  every  kind  of  nipple 
but  none  equal  the  "Clingfast."    Enclose  find 
50c.  for  1  dozen  more. 

"(Signed)        Mrs.  J.  A.  Carey." 

"Desloge,  Mo. 
"Enclosed  please  find  50  cents  for  one 
dozen  'Clingfast'  Nipples.  I  have  used  several 
kinds — all  claimed  to  be  the  best — but  I  find 
the  'Clingfast'  the  best  of  all.  I  used  your 
sample  along  with  the  others  and  it  is  still 
good,  while  I  have  worn  out  7  of  the  others. 

"(Signed)       Mrs.  E.  Heuslky." 


CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE 

(Warranted  PURE  GUM.) 


EVERY  GENUINE  NIPPLE  HA8  A  BAND  AROUND  IT  PRINTED  1 

"Clingfast"  Nipple.  The  Gotham  Co.,N.  Y 


Price  at  Druggists,  sc.  each;  or  50c.  per  doz. 
post  paid  from  us. 

THE  GOTHAM  (0.,  82  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 


PARENTS,  and  those  having  the  care  of  babies 
and  small  children  durinjf  hours  for  sleep,  find  the 
"HOAGLAND    PATENT"   PACKAGE  FOLD- 
INO  CHILD'S  NED, 

very  much  more  convenient  than  cradle  or  crib  in  attend- 
ing to  the  little  one's  comfort. 

To  Mothers  with  Nursing  In/ants  it  is  /specially 
commended  for  convenience  in  handling  and  caring  for 
them.  The  clever  feature  of  folding  into  package,  for 
carrying  in  hand-bag  or  trunk,  assures  baby  of  its  own 
little  bed  at  times  when  journeys  from  home  are  desired 
for  pleasure  or  health. 

Attaches  to  either  iron  or  wood  frame  bedsteads, 
easily  adjusted  and  does  not  mar  the  parts  that  sustain 
It  Accommodates  children  under  5  years.  Weight.  sH 
lbs.  41  inches  long,  23  inches  wide  and  9  inches  high. 
Price  S3. 50,  delivered  at  your  home,  and  if  not  suitable 
for  requirement,  money  gladly  refunded,  on  receipt  of 
tame  in  good  condition. 

F.  C.  HOAGLAND,  Manuf  r, 

ALBANY,  N.  F. 

•KNO  ADDRCM  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 


©VPSHEAF^f 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

Aliohly  Endorsed 
by  Trained 
Nurses 

not 
Pull 
Out 

Use 

♦STIFF 
^STRONG 

C01LLESS 

THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATCH 
IN  THE  FABRIC . 

UDSON  PIN  CO.MFGRS. 

ROC  H  ESTE  R.N.Y. 

5ind  Postal  to  lol  Franklin  St  NYCity 
foy  Free  Sample*. 


Made 
in  oil 
Sizes 


sizes,  1  to  7 
pr. ;  Misses', 

pr, 


Learning  To  Walk 

Mothers — Your    child  should 
wear  Nathan's  Ventilating  Ankle 
Corset  Supports  while  learning 
to    walk    to    prevent  bowlegs; 
also    for    those    having  weak 
ankles — all  ages.    Endorsed  by 
Surgeons  and  Physicians.  Thou- 
sands of  testimonials.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  sent  postpaid 
on    receipt    of    price.  Infants' 
50c.  pr. ;  Children's,  8  to  10,  60c. 
1  to  2,  75c.  pr. ;  Ladies',  3  to  8,  90c. 
Boys',  2  to  5,  90c.  pr. ;  Men's,  6  to  12,  $1.00. 
State  size  of  shoe  worn  and  smallest  ankle  measure. 

Nathan  Ankle  Support  Co. 

Dept.  L.    88-90  READE  STREET,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CLEANING  BRASS. 

Use  one  ounce  of  softsoap,  one  ounce 
of  rottenstone,  one  ounce  of  ammonia,  one 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Pour  the  water  over 
and  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly.  Put  a 
small  quantity  on  a  flannel  and  apply  to  the 
tarnished  metal;  polish  with  a  soft  leather. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  popular 
modes  of  feeding  children  artificially, 
I  will  here  explain  a  few  of  them.  We 
will  first  consider  boiled  milk.  By  this 
procedure  we,  of  course,  lower  its 
nutritive  value  by  coagulating  the  al- 
bumen, thus  rendering  it  insoluble. 
Boiling  kills  the  lactic  germs,  thus  de- 
laying the  development  of  lactic  acid, 
and  also  deprives  milk  of  whatever 
vitality  it  may  have.  It  emphatically 
benefits  milk  polluted  with  colostrum, 
and  probably  the  coagulation  of  the 
caseine  in  the  stomach  is  less  rapid. 
The  addition  of  lime-water  or  soda — 
a  favorite  method — may  be  beneficial 
from  the  fact  that  coagulation  takes 
place  more  slowly  and  that  we  are  not 
apt  to  have  the  large,  leathery  coagu- 
lum.  Last  summer,  while  talking  to 
an  eminent  practitioner  on  the  subject 
of  feeding  infants  by  artificial  means, 
he  stated  that  one  of  his  children  was 
not  doing  well  with  ordinary  dilute 
milk  with  sugar,  and  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  defective  nutrition.  He 
stopped  the  milk  and  gave  cream  di- 
luted with  water.  From  the  very  first 
the  child  improved  and  was  kept  on 
cream  till  weaned.  In  commenting  on 
the  case  the  doctor  expressed  some 
surprise,  as  he  considered  that  cream 
contained  nothing  much  but  fats.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken,  as  the  following 
analysis  will  show.  I  removed  eight 
ounces  of  cream  and  carefully  avoided 
any  removal  of  milk  with  it.  From 
this  cream  I  removed  twenty-nine  and 
one-half  drachms  of  butter,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  and  one-half 
grains  of  caseine,  eighteen  grains  of 
soluble  albumen  by  coagulation 
through  heat,  and  thirty-eight  grains 
of  sugar.  The  analysis  proves  that  in 
buttermilk,  we  have  a  wonderfully 
nutritive  fluid. — Dr.  E.  F.  Brush,  in 
an  address  on  "Milk." 


nisi  im  mi?! 


ABOUT  "  A  BLESSED  FOOD. 


Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Brush: — A  patient  of  mine 
whose  child  had  been  fed  on  your  milk,  once 
remarked  to  me  that  "it  was  a  blessed  food." 
I  am  convinced  that  in  cow's  milk  we  have 
the  ideal  food  for  babies;  I  would  even  go  to 
the  extreme  point  of  saying  that  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  average  maternal  supply. 
Cows  carefully  selected,  housed  in  clean  and 
airy  stables,  fed  on  uniform  and  appropriate 
food,  and  freed  from  all  perturbing  influ- 
ences, such  as  is  the  case  with  yours,  have 
furnished  a  milk  which  in  my  experience  has 
done  more  to  solve  the  problem  of  diet  for 
infants  than  my  most  sanguine  expectations 
ever  thought  would  be  realized.  I  could  sup- 
ply you  with  the  names  of  a  couple  of  scores 
of  infants  who  have  used  your  milk  from 
birth  or  very  soon  after,  and  who  have  uni- 
formly thriven  on  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Arch.  M.  Campbell,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Brush's  Pure  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding 
is  delivered  every  morning  in  quart  and  pint 
bottles.   

DR.  R  E  BRUSH, 

New  York  Depot.  217  W.  123d  Street 

T'L&PHONr,  639  Morningsidt. 

MOUNT   VERNON,   N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES* 


"TyriaiT 


No.  8s  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim«. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y«« 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  wc  will  oead 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  a 
(ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods* 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  FBEBt 
ITER  *  RUBBER  COe  lndoTerv 
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An  Easy  Method  of  Washing  Children's 
Clothes. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  how  I  do  my  washing,  as 
it  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  old 
way  of  rubbing  the  clothes  to  pieces. 

I  cut  up  a  bar  of  soap  and  dissolve 
it  in  a  little  water,  then  fill  up  the 
boiler,  and  when  the  water  is  not  far 
from  boiling  I  add  eight  or  ten  table- 
spoonfuls  of  kerosene  oil,  mix  it  and 
put  in  the  clothes  dry,  fine  clothes 
first,  then  the  others  as  is  usual.  If 
anything  is  stained,  I  soak  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  cold  water  first,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  rub  the  stain  out. 
Stir  occasionally  until  they  boil,  then 
stir  often,  letting  them  boil  hard  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  then  take  them  out 
into  a  tub  of  warm  (quite  warm) 
water.  I  only  draw  them  up  on  the 
board  two  or  three  times  to  rinse  the 
dirty  water  out,  and  wring  them  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water,  then  blue  them 
and  hang  them  out.  Of  course,  some 
things  will  require  some  rubbing, 
bands,  bottoms  of  skirts,  etc.,  but  for 
children's  clothes  especially  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  time,  and  clothes  as 
well.  Baby's  napkins  I  rinse  oft  and 
dry  as  he  uses  them,  and  put  away  to 
wash  in  this  way.  A  great  many 
have  no  success  washing  this  way  be- 
cause they  fail  to  have  the  water 
warm,  or  nearly  hot,  that  the  clothes 
are  put  into  from  the  boiler ;  and,  of 
course,  cold  water  will  harden  the 
dirt,  and  oil  also,  right  into  the 
clothes.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  put  into  the  boiler  will  whiten 
the  clothes  beautifully.  Elastic  starch 
has  also  helped  me  out  greatly  in 
doing  my  own  ironing ;  boil  it  and  use 
it  like  any  other  starch.  E.  S. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It 
cures  chafings,  skin  eruptions, 
dandruff,  and  makes  the  baby 
sweeter  than  any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes 
the  skin  clean  and  odorless  be- 
cause sulphur  disinfects.  Used 
daily,  it  prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing:  and  purify= 
ing  properties. 

For  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Chas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  UoFultunSt.,  New  York. 


Pike's  Tooihache  Dro  •>  Cure  in  One  H  aute. 


Infants' 
Short  Dress 

Nainsook,  fancy  yoke 
of  embroidered  dots 
and  f eatherstitchin^f, 
finished  with  tucks, 
neck  and  sleeves 
edaed  with  lace,  skirt 


has  plain 
mos.,  1  and 
vrs  


hem. 


$135 

Our  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue 

will  be  sent  for  4  cents  postage.  Describes  over  2,000 
articles — 1.000  of  which  are  illustrated — for  the  Com- 
plete Outfitting  of 

Boys,  Girls  and  Infants. 
We  have  no  branch  stores — ro  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention 
Address  Dept.  25. 
60-62  W.  25d  St.,    -    -     NEW  YORK 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


1 
% 

5  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

*  Edited  by  QUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 
^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of     The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

^         HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

^  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

tm 

^  upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 

jj|  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.    The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 
natural  or^an  are  here  represented  by  carefdlly  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 

% 

ences.     Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

% 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

5  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 

*  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 
^  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 

number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

*j  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

J  %      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     >*        %  A  Dilemma  % 

™  I  ❖  ♦!♦ 

^  #  Untruthful  Children.  Justice  in  the  £  ♦>  Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.  Who  J 
^         Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A  WTas  Right  ?    She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

$  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  *£         $  Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right.    The  f. 

~  g  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  *  Compromise. 

3  $  X         %  % 

^  •!*       Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically       X        X     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

*  $  I  T 

^  £     Raising  by  Rule.  An  Effectual  fj         £     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  g 

%  3  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-  Convalescent  Baby.    A  Mother's^ 

%  %  corrigible  and  only  Four.    When  *         *:*  Fright.     The  Need  of  Educated! 

%  *t*  Children  Rule.  ❖  Mothers.  Y 

^  ❖  ❖         ♦>  V 
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Around  the  Table 


£  Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
>*♦  ceiving  Our  Children.  Parental  Ex- 
&  ample  at  the  Table.    Children's  Views 


on  Matters  of  Dress. 


? 

Y 
t 

5! 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 


: 
: 

x 

I 

Our  Neighbors.    Sharp  and  Forward 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  * 


♦X"X~X~X"X~X«X~X"X"X"X«X~X">»: 


•  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  . 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


Children's  Questions 
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Y  Imagination  Running  Riot.     Chil-  V 
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Advantages  of  "Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 
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Imagination  Running  Riot.  Chil- 
dren  of  Large  Families.    A  Remark- 
Ijjf  ably  Precocious  Child.  Imaginary 
Playmates. 


x 

I 


♦  wwvw 


Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

Dislike  of  a  Pillow.    A  Remarkable 
The  Bump  of  Destruction. 


X  Memory 

$  The  Child's  World. 

1 

♦XKK~X~X~X~X~X~ 


♦x~Xm?~:~:~v 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. ' 


Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice. 


V 

I 

The  v 

*t*  Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted  ,*„ 
$  Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy.  £ 

i  i 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 
Catarrh? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   «1.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following-  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Changes  Dae  to  Catarrh, 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages*  £ 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
Symptoms, 
j  ►     Changes  Due  to  Neglect, 
j  J     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 

Atrophic  Catarrh. 
i  I     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
I  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    2  J 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  J 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


♦  ♦  4* 


Treatment  of  Catarrh* 

Preventive  Treatment.  J 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 

"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail, 
j?  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


g   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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An  Unusual  Blessing. 

I  wish  to  commend  your  having 
taken  up  the  subject  of  the  training 
of  child's  nurses,  and  hope  that  you 
will  pursue  it.  There  is  probably  no 
more  pressing  need  among  your  pa- 
trons and  the  children  whom  they 
represent  than  that  for  faithful  and 
intelligent  nurses,  and  none  less  hope- 
ful of  fulfillment.  Having  known 
the  blessing  (for  so  I  esteemed  it)  of 
having  a  conscientious  and  efficient 
nurse  for  six  years,  I  mourn  that  so 
many  children  are  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  entirely  incompetent. 
Should  there  be  any  practical  move- 
ment in  the  matter  I  am  willing  to 
try  to  add  my  mite.  I  wish  for  your 
paper  the  continued  prosperity  which 
it  deserves.  L. 


The  Treatment  of  Influenza  and  Coughs. 

We  excerpt  the  following  from  the  To- 
ledo Medical  Compend,  by  David  E.  Bow- 
man, M.D.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics, etc.,  Toledo  Medical  College:  "The 
elimination  of  the  toxins  is  too  frequently 
overlooked  in  these  cases.  Formerly,  in 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  distressing  symp- 
toms, the  profession  has  used  remedies 
which  produced  stomachic  disturbances,  ar- 
rest of  secretions,  constipation,  etc.  I  find 
nothing  better  to  overcome  the  congested 
condition  in  these  cases  than  two  'Laxative 
Antikamnia  and  Quinine  Tablets,'  given 
every  three  hours." 


Oier  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

/^Teething  Powder  s"^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing  remedy,  hut  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  absolutely  utile  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  " Ahsolvtely  free 
from  morphia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  simitar  preparations. '— Arthur  H.  Hassall,  91.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  aud  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  THADIi^^MAMC 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The.Nnr-  ^ll.'JMirsfffcfr 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Gcrmantown,  PhEla.,Po. 


Home  Offlee,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING"  APRON 

IFOR  BABIES  I 
"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  H 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance.  Easy  to  make.  H 
Pattern  26c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  5Uc  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott ,  303  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  | 


HOOPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  So«, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fou«era  &  Co.,  30  North  William  bt.f  I»  *. 


Wash  White  Silk.— Use  the  best  of 
loap,  keep  it  out  of  the  sun  while  drying, 
and  iron  before  it  is  quite  dry.  By  follow- 
ing these  directions,  silk  will  not  turn  yel- 
low. That  tinge  is  frequently  the  result  of 
boiling. 


MOTHERS 

Would  you  have  rosy,  vigorous  children?  Then  give  them  Winchester's  Hypophos- 
philes  of  Lime  and  Soda  (Dr.  Churchill's  formula)  at  their  first  teething;  it  will 
prevent  all  those  ailments  to  which  they  are  subject  at  that  critical  period,  such 
as  fever,  fretfulness,  lax  bowels,  wakefulness  and  convulsions. 

It  supplies  to  the  growing  infant  those  very  chemical  elements  so  essential  for 
its  growth  and  development,  furnishing  material  for  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  forma- 
tion of  bone,  tissue  and  muscle,  and  is  the  best  blood  generator  known  to  medical 
science.  It  i «  prescribed  by  physicians.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  for  free  32- 
page  pamphlet.    If  your  druggist  will  not  supply  you,  send  direct  to 

WINCHESTER  S.  CO.,  Chemists,  H721  Beekman  Building.  New  York 

(we  prepay  charges  in  the  u.  s.)  established  1858. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  D wight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found,  | 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


."I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


A  Suggestion  for  a  Rupture  Pad. 

I  should  like,  if  ]  can,  to  help  any 
mother  whose  baby  has  navel  rupture. 
Mine  was  cured  easily  and  satisfactor- 
ily by  wearing  a  pad  similar  to  the  in- 
closed. A  mother,  who  signs  her  let- 
ter published  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, ''A  Subscriber  from  the  First," 
seems  not  satisfied  with  her  treatment, 
and  as  I  cannot  write  her  directly,  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  kindly  ex- 
plain this  so  that  she  might  try  it  if 
she  saw  fit. 

The  band  is  slipped  on  over  the 
feet;  the  small  bullet  inclosed  in  the 
soft  pad  is  fitted  into  the  navel;  the 
elastic  in  the  back  can  be  shortened 
or  lengthened  so  that  the  band 
may  fit  snugly  around  the  body. 
The  straps  are  then  fastened  over  the 
shoulders,  and,  lastly,  the  band  is 
pinned  on  either  side  to  the  diaper. 
Thus  it  is  kept  in  place ;  the  elastic 
gives  with  the  motion  of  the  body,  and 
by  putting  the  finger  on  the  navel  the 
whole  thing  can  be  slipped  aside  for 
sponging.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever 
with  irritation  of  the  skin  from  it. 

Babyhood  has  helped  me  much,  and 
I  am  very  grateful.  N. 


Memo,  for  Mothers. 

By  Dr.  Love,  Professor  of  Children's 
Diseases. 

Children  should  never  be  permitted  to 
linger  about  stationary  washstands,  kitchen 
sinks,  bath-rooms,  etc.  The  best  "all- 
round"  domestic  disinfectant  is  Piatt's 
Chlorides.  Every  sick-room  should  be  dis- 
infected once  or  twice  daily,  and  in  cases 
of  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  or 
other  contagious  diseases  oftener.  A  di- 
luted solution  of  Piatt's  Chlorides,  one  part 
to  ten  of  water,  may  be  used  to  sprinkle 
the  floor  and  keep  towels  and  sheets  mois- 
tened to  hang  about  the  room,  and  evacua- 
tions or  bowel  passages  may  be  disinfected 
by  Piatt's  Chlorides  one  part  to  four  of 
water. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD 

This  picture  was  taken  after  a  two  months'  diet  of  Mellin's 
Food.  Weight,  16  lbs.  Two  months  previous  little  Adelaide 
only  weighed  7  y±  lbs.,  the  same  as  at  birth.  Then  Mellin's 
Food  was  tried,  which  resulted  in  a  gain  of  nearly  9  lbs.  in 
weight  in  two  months. 


Adelaide  Louise  Reynolds 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 


MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Healthy  Woman 

PRICE,  $1,00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 


*      From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 

* 

♦§»  Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
J I  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
«;»  Changes.  Precautions. 


*  ,t, ,:,  *  » ,:, ,:,  >:,  ft » ft  $  » ,t,  ,t,  ,t, ,:,  ,t,  ,t,  ,t, ,:,  ,t, ,:,  ,|, ,:, ,:,  ,|, 

|*  Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Ancemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I'  *  * 


-ft  ft   ft  ►J*  >J»- 

Care  of  the  Hair.  |» 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.    How  j£ 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  T 
«!♦  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  X 

t'V  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I*  *  *  »i'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ** 

,;,  ft  *  *  ft  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  % 

$  General  Hygiene.  4* 

J  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  J» 
jf*  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  X 
♦j.  Fanciful  Baths.  |» 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

¥  Dress. 

4*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
^  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
«|»  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 

******  'I'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


* 

*  Menstruation, 

* 

*  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis-  * 
X  comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 

*  Normal  Period. 


Wv*v*** 
*  Care  of  the  Body. 

«f-     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 

f Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
Prevention. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ********  *  *  *  *  ****  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


,t-   >.   .♦- ... 

*  * 

*  Woman  in  the  Home. 

V  Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
T  Social    Life.      The    Education    of  the 

*  Children. 

***  *  *  *  *  'I*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  f v 

*  Exercise. 

*  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
^  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 


&  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 


* 


J  Courtship  and  ilarriage. 

*r  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
^  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
♦|  Mental  Influences.  O 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


*  The  Healthy  Woman 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail,  postpaid 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  ike  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XX  /WAY,      1904  Xo.  234. 


Scrofulous  Tendencies 


The  terms  "scrofula"  and  "scrofu- 
lous" are  in  very  frequent  use  in  popu- 
lar medicines,  but  are  as  often  as  not 
used  apparently  without  any  definite 
idea  of  their  meaning ;  for  one  hears 
them  applied  not  only  to  ailments 
which  are  dependent  upon  scrofula, 
but  to  others  which  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  that  condition.  It  ma}' 
be  this  ignorant  application  of  the 
names  to  any  ailment  which  is  external 
and  disagreeable  that  leads  many  peo- 
ple to  resent  the  suggestion  that  they 
or  their  relatives  are  scrofulous,  very 
much  as  they  would  an  imputation  up- 
on their  personal  character  or  their 
breeding,  and  to  substitute  for  "scrofu- 
lous" such  terms  as  "delicate,"  "not 
strong,''  etc.,  which  are  very  imperfect 
equivalents,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  a 
medical  man. 

The  essential  peculiarities  of  scrof- 
ula ought  to  be  known  to  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  because  by  its 
frank  recognition  and  treatment  its 
effects  may  be  very  much  mitigated. 
The  word  "condition"  is  used  rather 
than  "diseases,"  because  scrofula  is  less 
a  disease  than  a  personal  peculiarity 
that  may  modify  the  behavior  of  a 
multitude  of  diseases,  and  which  ren- 


ders that  person  liable  to  certain  dis- 
eases. Such  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion are  known  in  medicine  as  diathe- 
ses. 

Tendencies  to  Inflammation  and  Glandular 
Enlargements. 

This  particular  diathesis  which  is 
called  scrofula  consists  in  a  tendency 
to  inflammations  of  a  peculiar  type, 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  which 
require  no  medical  knowledge  for 
their  recognition.  For  instance,  these 
inflammations,  whether  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, are  excited  by  very  slight 
causes,  and,  when  established,  are 
very  persistent,  showing  very  little  ten- 
dency to  get  well  except  after  a  long 
time.  These  are  the  two  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities.  Besides  may  be 
mentioned  the  tendency  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  spread  locally  and  the  re- 
markable frequency  with  which  the 
sympathetic  glands  may  be  affected. 
There  are  other  characteristics,  but 
these  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
within  the  powers  of  observation  of 
any  intelligent  person.  Even-  one 
who  reads  this  article  can  call  to  mind 
some  child  who  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. With  it  "everything  goes 
hard  :"  not  so  much  by  the  immediate 
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severity  of  its  illness  or  injuries  as 
from  tedious  convalescences.  If,  for 
instance,  it  receives  a  slight  wound,  it 
heals  slowly  and  with  much  irritation 
of  the  surrounding  parts ;  if  it  has  an 
eruptive  fever — the  measles,  for  exam- 
ple— its  recovery  is  not  prompt  like 
that  of  the  neighbor's  children,  or  its 
own  brother,  perhaps ;  but  there  are 
tedious  sequels,  such  as  persisting 
cough,  swollen  tonsils,  and  the  like. 
Even  if  the  child  takes  a  "common 
cold,"  it  may  be  all  winter  in  finally 
getting  rid  of  it.  This  tendency  to 
inveteracy  of  disorders  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  one. 

Equally  familiar  is  the  peculiar  lia- 
bility of  such  children  to  glandular  en- 
largement, particularly  in  the  neck. 
These  formerly  bore  the  popular  name 
of  "the  king's  evil"  (occasional}7  one 
still  hears  among  Irish  immigrants  the 
expression  "an  evil"  for  the  same 
trouble),  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  royal  touch  would  cure  it.  In 
England  this  practice  began  with  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  was  finally 
discontinued  by  George  I.  In  1719 
the  Office  in  the  Prayer-book  concern- 
ing it  was  expunged.  After  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  it  was  very 
fashionable  to  be  touched,  perhaps  as 
a  sign  of  loyalty,  and  this  king  is  said 
to  have  touched  92,170  persons. 

Erroneous  Notions  Concerning  Scrofula. 

While  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
above-mentioned  peculiarities.  it 
should  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  idea  formerly  held  by  physi- 
cians, and  which  still  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  popular  belief,  that  scrofulous 
persons  have  a  peculiar  appearance,  is 


erroneous.  This  was  described  most 
elaborately,  but  as  the  descriptions 
were  not  harmonious  two  kinds  were 
discriminated — the  delicate,  beautiful, 
clever  sort  and  the  coarse-featured  and 
dull  sort.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
any  physique  peculiar  to  scrofula  ex- 
ists. The  characteristic  tendency  to 
vulnerability  and  inveteracy  of  disor- 
ders may  be  present  in  children  of 
every  sort  of  appearance.  The  marks 
which  have  been  specified  as  signs  of 
a  liability  to  scrofula  are  usually  the 
•results  of  a  taint  already  active. 

The  real  test  of  the  tendency  is  not, 
How  does  a  child  look  or  deport  him- 
self in  his  plays  or  his  studies  ?  not,  Is 
he  handsome,  muscular,  agile,  or  the 
reverse?  not.  Is  he  clever  or  dull?  but, 
How  do  his  tissues  behave  under  in- 
flammatory or  other  kinds  of  irrita- 
tion? How  does  he  recover  from  his 
ailments  and  the  hurts  he  receives  in 
his  games?  How  does  he  stand  the 
strain  of  his  studies?  It  is  remark- 
able how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to 
elicit  the  truth  on  these  points  even  in 
intelligent  families  ;  and  among  the  less 
intelligent  the  non-recognition  of  plain 
facts  is  sometimes  ludicrous.  One  in- 
stance comes  to  mind  of  a  mother  who 
very  volubly  assured  the  writer  that 
there  never  was  a  scrofulous  ailment 
in  her  family  or  her  husband's,  and 
straightway  produced  four  children 
to  be  prescribed  for  suffering  from 
scrofulous  ailments,  and  described  her 
remaining  absent  child  as  being  like- 
wise affected. 

Relation  of  Scrofula  to  Tuberculosis. 

There  is  another  very  striking  and 
important  peculiarity  of  the  scrofulous 
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which  was  not  mentioned  with  the 
others  because  it  is  not  one  of  those 
which  are  evident  to  untrained  observ- 
ers. This  is  their  proneness  to  be- 
come affected  with  tuberculosis — i.  e., 
diseases  which  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  tissues. 
The  relation  between  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis  is  so  intimate  that  the  two 
conditions  have  not  infrequently  been 
confused  with  each  other.  Undoubt- 
edly this  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis 
is  the  gravest  point  in  connection  with 
scrofula. 

Trustworthy  Symptoms. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  per- 
vading influence  of  the  scrofulous  pe- 
culiarity, it  will  be  readily  inferred  that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  disorders  by 
means  of  which  it  may  manifest  itself. 
This  is  so,  and  yet  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  these  disorders  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  scrofulous  persons.  But,  as 
has  been  already  insisted,  the  scrofu- 
lous person  is  recognized  by  the  way 
in  which  these  maladies  behave.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  scrofula  to 
have  certain  skin  eruptions,  or  even  to 
have  swollen  glands ;  but  if  the  erup- 
tion or  the  glandular  trouble  shows  a 
certain  sluggish  and  tedious  pertinaci- 
ty it  is  a  sign. 

With  this  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
glands,  the  joints,  the  bones,  and  the 
internal  organs  all  are  spoken  of  as 
scrofulous.  Yet,  as  particularly  easy 
of  recognition  in  the  nursery,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  Among  the 
skin  affections  are  eczema  (the  "hu- 
mid tetter"  of  our  older  domestic  med- 


ical nomenclature),  which  affects  the 
scalp  in  young  children  under  the 
name  of  the  "milk-crust" ;  also  a  per- 
sistent or  frequently  recurring  eczema 
behind  the  ears,  and,  less  frequently, 
around  the  lips  and  nose.  Among  the 
affections  of  mucous  membranes  the 
persistent,  thick,  irritating,  catarrhal 
discharge,  especialy  from  the  nose, 
frequent  gatherings  in  the  ears,  and 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
often  seen  in  children;  and,  perhaps 
as  common  as  any,  the  persistent  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils. 

The  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  has  already  been 
mentioned.  No  symptom  is  more  dis- 
tinctive of  scrofula  than  this,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  probably  from  it  that  the 
name  scrofula  is  derived.  The  en- 
larged gland  may  be  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  by  far  the  commonest 
situation  is  in  the  neck,  below  the  ear, 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  All  such 
glandular  troubles  will  be  found,  if 
diligent  search  be  made,  to  depend  up- 
on some  neighboring  irritation  either 
now  present  or  which  existed  at  the 
time  the  glandular  trouble  began.  The 
frequency  of  the  trouble  in  the  neck  is 
dependent,  in  all  probability,  upon  the 
frequency  of  tonsillar  inflammation. 
These  swellings  are  always  insidious, 
chronic,  and  sluggish  in  their  be- 
havior, and  often  after  a  long  time 
they  gather  and  make  abscesses,  which 
are  again  very  slow  to  heal,  and  which 
leave  the  ragged-looking  scars  so  often 
seen  in  the  neck,  even  in  persons  who 
otherwise  have  every  sign  of  fine 
health. 

Of   the   graver  manifestations  of 
scrofula,   of   bone,    joint,   and  lung 
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troubles,  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak 
here,  because  they  are  likely  soon  to 
make  their  importance  evident,  and  so 
to  be  treated  with  more  or  less  prompt- 
ness ;  and  because  also  these  severe 
disorders  have  passed  already  into  the 
category  of  tubercular  diseases. 

The  inquiry  natural  arises, 
Whence  Comes  This  Peculiar  Constitution? 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  cause  is 
inheritance.  The  scrofulous  child  al- 
ways, or  so  nearly  always  that  the  ex- 
ceptions are  doubtful,  has  a  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  ancestry.  Usually  one 
or  both  of  the  parents  show  the  same 
peculiarity ;  occasionally  it  is  an  ances- 
tor farther  back.  The  parent  may  be 
entirely  healthy  to  all  appearance,  but 
inquiry  usually  shows  that  in  child- 
hood he  or  she  did  suffer  from  some 
scrofulous  ailment :  it  need  not  have 
been  the  same  disorder  that  the  child 
now  has.  but  one  that  shows  the  same 
constitutional  peculiarity.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  parent  has  had  consump- 
tion, while  the  children  show7  various 
scrofulous  manifestations  and  no  lung 
troubles.  Again,  the  forms  of  disor- 
der may  be  different  in  each  child  in 
the  family ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  because  one  child 
is  scrofulous  all  the  rest  will  be. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  scrofulous  child 
nearly  always  has  a  scrofulous  parent, 
it  is  not  as  true  that  every  scrofulous 
parent  must  have  scrofulous  children. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss 
the  effects  of  diseases  not  scrofulous 
in  the  parent  in  producing  scrofula  in 
the  children,  or  to  consider  whether 
poverty  and  hardship  may  engender  it 
in  those  born  without  it.  If  such 
cases  occur  they  are  verv  rare. 


Causes    Furthering    the    Development  of 
Scrofula. 

But  while  the  great  cause  of  the 
peculiarity  is  heredity,  there  are  many 
causes  which  excite  its  manifestations. 
The  winter  season,  for  instance,  with 
its  many  catarrhal  inflammations  due 
to  cold,  is  a  great  developer  of  scrof- 
ula. The  inflamed  pharynx  and  tonsil 
in  children  of  this  sort  easily  fall  into 
a  chronic  state,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  speedily  en- 
gorged. In  like  manner  a  bronchitis 
will  set  up  the  trouble  in  the  lymphat- 
ics within  the  chest,  and,  as  in  all 
scrofulous  ailments,  the  secondary 
process  continues  long  after  the  pri- 
mary irritation  has  disappeared. 

Certain  ages,  also,  very  much  influ- 
ence the  development  of  scrofula. 
Thus  they  rarely  appear  before  three 
years  of  age,  and  not  much  before 
five,  and  are  particularly  active  up  to 
about  fourteen,  when  they  are  dor- 
mant, with  a  renewal  sometimes  soon 
after  twenty  years  of  age.  These  are 
the  commonest  periods  at  which  scrof- 
ulous disorders  may  be  looked  for. 

Some  of  the  diseases  of  childhood 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  waking 
up  a  dormant  scrofula,  and  especially 
worthy  of  mention  are  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  vaccinia.  Measles  easily 
asserts  its  right  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  This  is  probably  because 
of  the  bronchial  and  pharnygeal 
symptoms  of  measles.  The  inflamma- 
tions in  those  two  situations  bring 
about  a  condition  of  things  very  simi- 
lar to  those  described  as  the  effects  of 
a  cold,  but  they  are  more  marked. 
Scarlatina  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but 
chiefly  by  reason  of  its  throat  inflam- 
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mations.  Vaccination  also  often  lights 
up  in  the  scrofulous  the  characteristic 
train  of  symptoms.  Children  known 
to  be  markedly  scrofulous  the  physi- 
cian sometimes  prefers  to  leave  un- 
vaccinated,  at  least  at  the  time  of  sec- 
ondary vaccinations.  Fortunately,  at 
the  early  age  at  which  primary  vacci- 
nation is  usually  done  the  scrofulous 
susceptibility  is  not  so  easily  excited 
as  it  is  a  few  years  later.  It  is  this 
susceptibility  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  leads  to  the  unjust  suspicion  that 
the  vaccine  virus  used  was  impure. 
Hygienic  Remedies. 

What  treatment  can  be  employed  to 
keep  this  peculiarity  in  abeyance?  In 
the  first  place  the  parent  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  that  its 
period  of  greatest  activity  is  during  a 
few  years  only,  and  that  if  during 
these  the  outbreaks  can  be  warded  off 
or  speedily  healed  good  sound  health 
may  be  the  reward. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  efficient  resources  are  hygiene, 
not  medicinal.  The  child  should  en- 
joy as  pure  air  as  can  be  had,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  is  possible  without  ex- 
posure to  severe  weather.  Not  less 
valuable  is  sunlight ;  indoors  or  out- 
doors, the  child  should  be  kept  in  the 
sunshine,  or  in  dull  weather  in  those 
places  where  the  sun  would  shine  if 
unobsecured.  The  influence  of  these 
sun-baths  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Exercise  is  valuable,  but  is  secondary 
in  importance  to  pure  air  and  sunlight. 
The  skin  should  be  kept  clean  and  ac- 
tive, not  irritated.  In  the  cold  season, 
of  course,  the  greatest  difficulties  are 
encountered,  especially  by  residents  of 
towns  in  securing  the  proper  amount 


of  good  air  and  sunshine  without  ex- 
posure. The  same  is  true  regarding 
the  exercise  and  the  culture  of  the 
skin.  But  persistent  care  will  accom- 
plish a  great  deal.  In  the  warm 
weather  stores  of  health  must  be  laid 
up  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  winter. 

The  mention  of  air  and  baths  brings 
up  the  question  of  sea-air  and  sea- 
baths.  If  the  child  has  no  existing 
lung  weakness,  a  stay  at  the  sea-side 
will  pretty  certainly  prove  beneficial, 
and  so  will  sea-bathing  if  the  water  is 
not  too  cold  or  the  child  too  feeble  to 
react  well.  Nearly  as  good  in  most 
cases,  and  better  if  chest  trouble  ex- 
ists, is  the  air  of  high  countries,  hilly 
or  mountainous.  Places  of  an  open, 
porous  soil  are  better  than  those  of  a 
rocky  bottom,  as  less  likely  to  be 
damp ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
place  of  resort  and  the  house  should 
not  be  overshadowed  by  trees.  Suffi- 
cient openness  to  secure  light  and  air 
is  essential.  Moreover,  when  practi- 
cable, occasional  changes  of  residence 
are  conducive  to  good  health,  even  if 
the  change  be  only  an  alternation  of 
two  places. 

The  food  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  secure  a  diet  which  shall  agree 
with  the  child,  and  shall  tax  the  diges- 
tive power  the  least  possible.  It 
should  be  also  one  which  shall  be  as 
nutritious  as  possible,  consistently  with 
the  previously-mentioned  require- 
ments. The  details  of  such  a  diet  re- 
quire careful  attention,  and  it  is  quite 
as  often  by  what  is  left  out  as  by  what 
is  put  in  that  judiciousness  is  shown. 
For  some  reason  it  appears  that  the 
manifestations  of  scrofula  are  less  se- 
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vere  when  the  nutrition  is  such  that 
not  only  the  strength  but  the  weight 
of  the  person  is  kept  up.  The  animal 
fats,  if  easily  digested,  tend  to  this 
end,  and  it  is  principally  as  an  easily 
assimilated  animal  fat  that  cod-liver 
oil  does  its  good.  This,  the  principal 
medicinal  agent  employed  against 
scrofula,  is  therefore  really  a  food  de- 
signed to  improve  nutrition. 


Only  one  word  more  need  be  added. 
The  endeavors  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional weakness  should  be  persistent. 
The  health  should  always  be  kept  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible,  and  every  out- 
break should  be  met  and  dealt  with  as 
completely  as  possible.  All  this 
entails  much  watchfulness,  but  in 
the  end  it  will  usually  have  its 
reward. 


Burns  and  Scalds 


Among  the  injuries  that  befall  the 
occupants  of  the  nursery,  burns  hold 
a  prominent  place.  Inquiring  fingers 
come  in  contact  with  the  stove,  the 
tea-kettle,  the  lamp-chimney  and  a 
multitude  of  such  things.  The  pain 
of  a  burn  demands  prompt  mitigation, 
and  if  the  burn  is  deep  its  prolonged 
healing  will  need  a  good  deal  of  care, 
while  a  judicious  first  dressing  may 
beneficially  influence  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  cure. 

The  severity  of  the  injury  depends 
upon  the  extent  as  well  as  the  depth 
of  the  burning.  A  small  burn  of  the 
hands,  for  instance,  from  touching  a 
hot  stove,  even  if  deep,  destroying 
tissue,  healing  slowly,  and  finally  im- 
pairing- the  use  of  the  hand,  may  pro- 
duce little  constitutional  disturbance ; 
while  a  very  slight  burn  or  scald,  hard- 


ly blistering  the  skin,  if  extensive,  and 
particularly  if  on  the  body,  may  pro- 
duce great  shock.  The  treatment, 
therefore,  of  burns  may  require  both 
general  and  local  measures.  The 
handling  of  shock,  if  from  a  burn,  is 
the  same  as  if  from  any  other  injury, 
and  has  in  a  previous  number  been 
sufficiently  spoken  of. 

Burns  are  classified  by  surgeons  in- 
to various  "degrees,"  sometimes  with 
unnecessary  prolixity.  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  speak  of  burns 
which  simply  irritate  the  skin,  burns 
which  blister,  and  deep  burns  killing 
true  skin  and  perhaps  deeper  tissues. 
For  the  first  kind  it  is  only  necessary 
to  alleviate  the  pain,  which  is  often 
great,  and  with  children  to  quiet  their 
alarm.  The  principal  points  are  to 
protect  the  part  from  the  air,  and  if 
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practicable  to  make  the  protecting 
substances  a  soother  of  pain  Com- 
mon substances  found  in  nearly  every 
house  which  are  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose are  flour,  finely  powdered  starch 
and  oil,  which  are  good  protectors.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  (the  "baking  soda" 
of  the  kitchen),  dusted  on,  is,  by 
reason  of  its  alkalinity,  especially 
soothing.  If  by  chance  carbolic  acid 
is  in  the  house,  it  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  oil  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  acid  to  fifty  of  oil.  This 
applied  to  the  burnt  surface  where  it 
is  sound  partly  benumbs  the  pain.  If 
there  is  blistering,  and  the  blisters  are 
broken,  the  carbolic  acid  mixture 
should  be  applied  cautiously,  particu- 
larly if  the  exposed  surface  is  consid- 
erable, as  the  acid  is  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed and  produces  poisonous  ef- 
fects. A  safer  antiseptic  dressing  can 
be  made  by  mixing  boric  acid  with  oil 
or  vaseline,  in,  say,  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  boric  acid  to  twenty  of  oil. 
The  dry  powders  before  mentioned — 
flour  and  starch — can  be  used  on  blis- 
tered surfaces.  Better  yet,  perhaps,  is 
powdered  soapstone  (talc)  if  at  hand. 
Molasses  is  often  used  as  a  protective 
if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  and  a 
batter  of  molasses  and  flour  was  for- 
merly used  in  some  hospitals.  A  mix- 
ture, which  is  a  standard  application, 
is  the  carron  oil,  which  is  the  lime 


liniment  of  the  drug  shops.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  lime  water  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cotton  seed  oil  or  of  lin- 
seed oil ;  the  former  is  pleasanter  in 
odor.  Here  the  alkali,  which  is  sooth- 
ing, is  mixed  with  the  protective  oil. 
The  burnt  part  should  be  further  pro- 
tected by  a  layer  of  soft  cotton  or  linen 
stuff,  or  of  cotton  batting.  The  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  now  so  much  used,  is 
best  of  all. 

Deep  burns  are,  so  far  as  domestic 
practice  goes,  to  be  treated  precisely 
as  are  simple  blister-burns.  Whatever 
dressing  is  used,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wounded  part  is  to  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  practicable,  and  the 
dressing  changed  not  too  often.  If 
the  skin  is  not  broken  the  change  of 
dressing  will  not  be  very  painful,  and 
fresh  powder  may  be  dusted  on,  or 
fresh  oil  added  easily.  If  the  surface 
is  broken  the  frequency  of  the  change 
of  dressing  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  discharge.  If  it  is  slight, 
and  the  patient  is  comfortable,  the 
dressing  may  remain  two  or  three 
days.  But  no  dressing  should  remain 
after  it  is  foul  or  irritating.  In 
changing,  if  the  burn  is  extensive,  in- 
volving the  length  of  a  limb,  for  in- 
stance, remove  a  part  of  the  dressing 
at  a  time  and  quickly  replace  it,  to 
avoid  the  discomfort  arising  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby? — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Preparations  for  Confinement;  the  Care  of 
Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  looking  for  a  little  one  some  time 
in  August,  and  am  most  anxious  to  have 
plenty  of  milk  for  it. 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  could  do,  before 
the  birth  of  my  baby,  that  would  be  likely 
to  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  further  than 
to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  health?  I 
had  some  milk  for  my  first  child ;  it  seemed 
of  good  quality,  and  didn't  fail,  but  was 
just  about  the  same  until  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  weaned. 

(2)  I  suffered  terribly  with  sore  nipples, 
and  hard,  swollen  breasts  at  the  time  of 
my  confinement,  and  my  nurse  thought  that 
the  plasters  of  belladonna  that  were  used 
to  allay  the  swelling  were  one  cause  of  the 
poor  flow  of  milk.  Is  that  probable?  and 
if  it  is,  what  would  you  advise  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  belladonna,  if  I  should  suf- 
fer the  same  way  again? 

(3)  Is  a  mixture  of  alum  and  alcohol  as 
good  as  anything  I  could  find  to  harden 
the  nipples  before  birth? 

(4)  Also,  do  you  approve  of  the  use  of 
chloroform  at  the  time  of  birth? 

(5)  In  using  the  Gertrude  suit,  would  the 
shirt  of  Jaeger  flannel  and  a  nainsook  slip 
be  enough  clothing  for  an  August  baby? 
You  will  remember  that  there  is  no  white 
cotton  skirt,  and  that  the  other  skirt  of  the 
suit  is  of  flannel,  long-sleeved  and  high 
necked.  I'm  afraid  the  two  long-sleeved 
and  high-necked  flannel  garments  and  the 
little  dress  will  be  too  hot. 

(6)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  clothe  the 
baby's  feet  and  legs,  and  if  so,  in  wool  or 
silk  stockings?  L.  W. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

(1)  Good  care  of  your  general 
health  and  of  your  nipples  are  the  best 
means  of  attaining  your  object. 


(2)  The  effect  of  belladonna  in  di- 
minishing the  secretion  of  milk  is  well 
known,  but  this  effect  generally  ceases 
soon  after  the  discontinuance  of  its 
use,  and  therefore  if  the  milk  was  not 
totally  suppressed  we  doubt  if  the 
scant  flow  depended  upon  the  use  of 
the  drug. 

(3)  Probably.  But  tannin  and 
glycerine,  twenty  grains  of  the  former 
to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  are  likewise 
very  good. 

(4)  Whenever  the  attendant  thinks 
it  advisable.  The  use  of  anaesthetics 
and  the  choice  of  the  particular  one 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the 
use  and  choice  of  other  drugs.  Prop- 
erly used  and  at  proper  times  we  con- 
sider them  ordinarily  advantageous. 

(5)  In  your  climate,  if  we  rightly 
appreciate  it,  we  think  the  two  gar- 
ments would  be  enough.  If  you  have 
chilly  nights  see  that  precautions 
against  cold  are  taken. 

(6)  As  the  garments  are  usually 
rather  short,  light,  loose  woolen  stock- 
ings are  desirable ;  but  if  the  garments 
are  long,  they  will  serve  without  stock- 
ing suntil  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
kick  well. 


A  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Two-Year-Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  in  the  greatest  distress  about  pre- 
paring meals  for  my  child,  two  years  of 
age.  Will  Babyhood  please  inform  me 
what  articles  of  food  can  be  allowed  a  child 
of  that  age,  and  also  what  would  be  proper 
for  dinner,  what  for  supper  and  what  for 
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breakfast?  She  refuses  milk  toast,  rice  and 
beef  broth,  and  eats  so  little  that  I  ask  you 
to  name  some  varieties  that  might  tempt 
her  appetite.  C.  S. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things 
that  a  child  may  have  at  two  years  of 
age,  but  we  shall  probably  best  give 
you  the  necessary  hints  by  repeating 
here  some  dietaries  published  in 
Babyhood  some  time  since.  The  two 
may  be  given  alternately,  or  either 
daily  or  for  longer  periods  each. 
No.  i. 

FIRST  MEAL — 7:30  A.  M. 

Cup  of  milk.  Slice  of  stale  bread  or 
cracker. 

SECOND  MEAL — II  A.  M. 

Bread  and  milk. 
third  meal— 1  :30  p.  m.  (later  if  the  midday 
nap  requires  it). 

Thin  slice  of  rare  roast  beef,  mutton,  or 
white  meat  of  chicken  very  fine,  or,  better, 
scraped;  roasted  potato  with  "platter 
gravy."  (This  may  be  indigestible  for  some 
children,  but  many  eat  it  without  harm.) 
Dessert  spoonful  of  ice  cream  (plainest). 

FOURTH    MEAL — 5  :30  P.  M. 

Bread  and  milk. 

No.  2. 

FIRST  MEAL. 

Tablespoonful  of  well-cooked  oatmeal  and 
wheaten  grits,  saucerful  of  milk,  slice  of 
bread  and  butter. 

SECOND  MEAL. 

Bread  and  milk. 

THIRD  MEAL. 

Beef  or  chicken  broth,  cupful,  with  bread. 
Small  piece  broiled  fish  or  mutton  chop. 
(Exercise  great  care  in  choosing  fish,  and 
in  warm  weather,  except  at  the  seaside,  they 
are  better  omitted.)  Tablespoonful  of  plain 
custard,  cup  of  milk. 

FOURTH  MEAL. 

Bread  and  milk. 

These  will  suggest  to  you  various  modifi- 
cations applicable  to  your  child's  case. 


The  Rubber  Diaper;  Summer  Undershirts. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  received  some  very  good  advice 
from  the  pages  of  Babyhood,  and  would 
like  to  ask  two  questions  for  myself,  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  an- 
swer, as  I  consult  your  valuable  little  maga- 
zine on  a  great  many  points. 

(1)  Would  Babyhood  advise  me  to  use 
the  rubber  diaper  for  my  baby  during  the 
coming  summer?  She  was  six  months  old 
the  middle  of  March,  and  I  expect  to  put 
her  in  short  clothes  before  the  warmest 
weather  comes. 

(2)  What  kind  of  flannel  shirts,  if  any, 
shall  I  have  her  wear;  and  shall  they  have 
long  or  short  sleeves,  and  high  or  low 
neck?  She  has  been  wearing  all  winter 
long-sleeved  and  high-necked  fine  Shaker 
flannel  shirts. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  S. 

(1)  We  think  the  rubber  diaper  a 
detestable  thing.  We  can  imagine 
emergencies  in  which  it  might  be  tol- 
erated for  an  hour  or  two,  but  cannot 
conceive  any  condition  under  which  its 
habitual  use  is  justifiable.  It  is  simply 
a  way  of  poulticing  a  child's  hips  all 
the  time,  the  moisture  being  supplied 
by  perspiration  most  of  the  time  and 
by  urine  at  intervals.  If  it  is  very 
necessary  to  protect  yourself  wear  a 
rubber  apron. 

(2)  High  neck,  long-sleeved  flannel 
or  woolen  knit  goods  of  very  light 
weight.  And  it  is  very  important  for 
the  child's  comfort  that  they  be  amply 
large. 


Questions  Concerning  Food  and  Dress  in 
Summer;  The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Baby  Carriage. 

7^o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  With  my  oracle,  Babyhood,  for  a 
guide,  my  baby  was  weaned  at  twelve 
months,  and  put  on  a  diet  of  cow's  milk 
and  oatmeal  water.    As  our  milk  is  Jersey 
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and  very  rich,  our  physician  objected  to 
"top  milk,"  and  advised  me  to  begin  with 
only  one-third  milk,  gradually  increasing 
the  proportion.  We  are  now  giving  one 
cup,  sterilized,  to  about  one-fourth  cup  oat- 
meal water.  Baby  is  fed  at  7  and  11  A. 
M.,  2:15,  5:30,  and  about  10  P.  M.  Is  ex- 
act regularity  essential  at  her  age?  She 
sometimes  sleeps  until  11  or  12  P.  M.,  and 
is  fed  then.  Should  I  wake  her  at  my  bed- 
time? Could  this  last  meal  be  dispensed 
with  soon?  In  making  that  change  would 
it  be  better  to  raise  her  and  give  her  water, 
turn  her  over,  change  diapers,  etc.,  or,  as 
some  advise,  take  no  notice,  however  long 
she  cries?  She  is  nervous,  and  would,  I 
think,  lie  awake  for  hours.  The  oatmeal  is 
used  at  three  meals,  and  water  instead  the 
other  two.  She  does  not  care  for  bread 
crusts.  I  am  told  that  she  must  soon  have 
a  more  solid  diet,  and  that  it  should  be 
established  before  warm  weather.  If  so, 
when  should  I  change,  and  what  should  I 
give  through  the  summer?  Her  digestion 
is  easily  disturbed. 

(2)  Baby  wears  the  Gertrude  Suit,  short, 
of  course,  with  undergarment  and  night- 
gown of  Jaeger  flannel.  Friends  predict 
bowel  troubles  if  she  has  nothing  closer  to 
her  body  this  summer.  What  garments 
should  follow  these,  and  how  soon? 

(3)  What  kind  of  baby  carriage  is  best? 
Providence,  R.  I.  C.  S. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  regularity  so 
important  as  to  demand  the  waking  of 
a  child  who  "sleeps  over"  only  a  rea- 
sonable time;  but  at  your  bedtime,  if 
that  is  regular,  it  might  be  better  to 
prepare  the  meal  and  gently  wake  her 
by  offering  the  food.  But  this  is 
rather  for  the  regularity  of  your  own 
rest  than  for  any  real  need  for  her. 
If  the  child  were  a  good  feeder  and 
had  a  good  digestion  the  late  meal 
might  be  omitted  by  re-arranging  the 
other  meals  so  that  she  could  take  more 
at  a  time  and  so  go  without  food  for  a 
longer  time.    But  from  5  130  P.  M.  to 


7  A.  M.  is  rather  too  long  to  go.  Your 
present  plan  can  be  persisted  in  with- 
out harm  for  some  time,  and  as  her 
digestion  is  not  strong  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  delay  change.  There  is  no 
real  need  for  her  to  have  more  solid 
food  before  summer  is  over.  But  if 
any  change  is  desired  we  think  the  best 
way  would  be  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  oatmeal  gruel. 

(2)  The  Gertrude  Suit  is  usually 
abandoned  earlier  than  in  the  case  of 
your  little  one.  She  should  have  a 
thin  shirt  of  flannel  or  light  woolen 
knit  goods,  and  over  that  waists  and 
skirts  loose  enough  to  allow  very  free 
movement,  stockings  to  reach  to  the 
napkin.  Or  if  you  prefer  the  outer 
garments,  the  Gertrude  Suit  may  be 
worn  over  the  woolen  shirt. 

(3)  The  best  baby  carriage  is  one 
strong  enough  to  stand  work  (rattan, 
for  instance,  although  somewhat  cost- 
ly at  first,  is  very  enduring) ,  with  good 
running  gear  and  sound  springs.  We 
like  an  adjustable  hood  to  the  carriage 
rather  than  umbrellla,  as  it  is  service- 
able in  cold  and  in  hot  weather,  and 
may  be  detached  altogether  if  pre- 
ferred. On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
servant  is  very  observing  and  careful 
there  is  a  draught  from  behind  under 
the  hood  which  should  be  shut  off  by  a 
curtain.    This  can  easily  be  added. 


A  Supposed  "Lack  of  Bony  Element." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
your  advice,  I  would  be  very  gratful  if  you 
would  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  can  give  my 
baby,  ten  months  old,  that  will  produce 
bone?     She   is    healthy   and  fat,  weighs 
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twenty-two  pounds,  but  has  only  one  tooth. 
In  her  case  I  am  sure  the  bony  element  is 
lacking,  as  I  ate  no  meat  whatever  before 
she  was  born. 

(2)  Would  lime-water  be  beneficial,  and 
is  it  constipating?  (She  is  very  consti- 
pated.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  B.  S.  F. 

(1  and  2)  It  does  not  appear  from 
anything  you  have  said  that  bone  is 
really  lacking.  Your  lack  of  flesh  diet 
may  have  been  made  good  by  other 
animal  diet,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  And  your 
milk  since  you  have  resumed  general 
diet  may  have  been  all-sufficient  for 
her  needs.  The  simple  delay  of  teeth- 
ing by  itself,  that  is,  unsupported  by 
other  symptoms,  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  of  rickets,  the  disease  we  sup- 
pose you  mean  by  "lack  of  bony  ele- 
ment." It  is  true  that  excessive  fat 
and  constipation  are  also  suspicious 
circumstances.  But  in  this  case  we 
believe  that  good  food  is  the  only  med- 
icine needed.  Possibly  a  little  syrup 
of  the  hypophosphites  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage. 


Condensed  Replies. 

H.,  Newport,  Vt. — When  medicines 
are  administered  by  means  of  an 
enema  the  bulk  of  the  latter  should  be 
small  enough  to  be  easily  retained  in 
the  bowel.  A  young  child  might  re- 
tain from  a  teaspoonful  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls.  The  liquid  should  be  as 
nearly  the  body  heat  as  practicable, 
and  the  patient  must  be  kept  recum- 
bent for  at  least  half  an  hour,  if,  in- 
deed, he  be  not  kept  in  bed. 

E.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. — Phenace- 
tine  possesses  one  special  advantage 


which  commends  it  above  the  others 
for  children,  and  that  is  its  absolute 
tastelessness.  It  can  be  taken  dry  on 
the  tongue  followed  by  a  swallow  of 
water,  or  in  a  little  sugar,  in  capsules, 
wafers  or  in  any  way  most  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  The  dose  of  phenace- 
tine  for  a  child  ten  years  old  may  be 
five  grains.  This  can  be  repeated  every 
hour  for  three  hours  in  succession  if 
necessary,  but  it  will  rarely  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  second  time. 

N.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. — By  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  you  may  safely  be- 
gin your  child's  technical  training  on 
some  instrument.  Prior  to  this,  how- 
ever, teach  the  child  how  to  pitch  a 
tune;  to  discern  by  the  ear  alone  the 
notes  of  the  scale,  struck  haphazard; 
to  sing  the  scale  forward  and  back- 
ward ;  to  sing,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment, the  simple  vocal  exer- 
cises given  in  standard  manuals. 

G.  R.,  Philadelphia. — The  headache 
of  anaemia  is  common  in  city-bred 
children.  The  very  appearance  of  the 
child  shows  that  it  is  suffering  from 
malassimilation  and  "watery"  blood. 
He  is  usually  pale  and  delicate,  and 
has  small  bones  and  thin  skin,  if  the 
complexion  is  light;  if  dark,  the  fea- 
tures are  small  and  fine.  He  is  often 
precocious  and  easily  excited.  The 
headache  generally  appears  after 
steady  application  to  books.  The  seat 
of  pain  is  usually  frontal,  but  often  the 
whole  head  is  involved,  at  least  the 
child  says  so.  Headache  of  this  kind 
often  lasts  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

T.,  Helena,  Mont. — After  eighteen 
months  of  age  we  have  no  hesitancy 
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in  recommending  the  use  of  meat  for 
children  once  a  day.  It  should  be  in 
small  quantities  and  of  tender  fiber, 
mutton  being  generally  preferred.  The 
amount  will  much  depend  upon  how 
far  milk  and  eggs  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  allowance.  Where  meat  of 
proper  quality  cannot  be  procured, 
we  prefer  as  a  substitute  Liebig's  Ex^ 
tract  to  any  other  preparation. 

A.,  Mandan,  N.  D. — You  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  not  infre- 
quently stammering  arises  from  or- 
ganic defects  of  the  speech  organs  and 
in  some  nervous  diseases.  Of  the  de- 
fects in  the  spech  organs,  harelip,  cleft 
palate,  bony  deformities  or  new 
growths  may  be  mentioned.  Then 
there  may  be  present  the  condition 
popularly  known  as  tongue-tied.  That 
is  where  the  under  attachment  on  the 
tongue  extends  too  far  forward,  a  con- 
dition attended  by  a  disturbance  in  the 
utterance  of  letters,  the  proper  sound 
of  which  is  given  by  the  tongue,  and 
therefore  called  Unguals.  When  the 
defect  is  due  to  some  such  trouble  as 
these  mentioned,  surgical  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  earlier 
this  is  done,  the  better. 

C.  P.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. — 
There  are  some  phlegmatic  children 
who  can  play  all  day  without  undue 
excitement  or  fatigue.  But  usually  a 
rest,  if  possible  a  sleep,  restores  the 
calm  of  the  nerves  and  makes  the 
child  for  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
day  happy  instead  of  excitable,  irrita- 
ble, and  perhaps  exhausted.  It  should 
be  made  a  point,  if  the  weather  be 
warm,  to  combine  this  rest  with  the 
retreat  from  the  sun. 


G.,  Newbaryport,  Mass. — Although 
cows  have  been  so  frequently  found  ' 
to  be  tuberculous,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
due  to  infected  food  seems  to  be  small 
compared  to  those  from  inhaled 
poison.  In  any  event  we  cannot 
fully  join  those  who  would  treat  all 
milk  as  poison  and  who  speak  of  "our 
enemy  the  cow."  The  inspection  of 
butchers'  meat  is  in  this  country  very 
slight,  and  that  of  dairy  herds,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  not  under  any  govern- 
ment control.  The  great  bulk  of  con- 
sumers have  practically  no  control 
over  their  supply  of  milk  or  beef  ex- 
cept the  choice  of  the  particular  per- 
son from  whom  they  will  directly  pur- 
chase. The  consumer  would  better 
therefore  be  his  own  watchman. 

W.  G.,  Englewood,  N.  J. — When 
the  gums  are  tense  and  swollen  a  free 
division  of  the  gum  over  the  tooth  or 
teeth  thus  situated  may  by  removal  of 
the  pressure  give  immediate  and 
complete  relief.  This  simple  operation 
of  dividing  the  gum  over  the  teeth 
which  are  next  in  the  order  of  erup- 
tion is  surely  justified  by  evident 
local  manifestation,  it  is  also  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  difficult  dentition,  even  when 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  local  indi- 
cation in  the  mouth. 

N.  P.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  — 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  meats,  eggs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and,  in  fact,  all  arti- 
cles of  food  which  grow,  are  supplied 
with  nitrogenous  principles. 

A.  L.,  Dover,  Del — No  definite 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  tablespoonfuls  or  cupfuls  that 
a  child  may  take  at  a  given  age.  Chil- 
dren differ  as  much  as  do  grown  peo- 
ple in  this  particular.  The  normal  de- 
sire of  the  child  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
guide.  But  great  care  and  judgment 
must  be  used  in  each  case  by  the 
mother  herself.  In  any  case,  if  a  child 
vomits  within  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes after  feeding  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
infer  that  the  quantity  has  been  too 
great.  (Children  often  vomit  or  re- 
gurgitate from  want  of  quiet  after 
food ;  retaining  the  food  perfectly  if 
they  sleep  after  it,  vomiting  if  dandled 
or  allowed  to  play.) 

H.,  Savannah,  Ga. — Your  inquiry 
expresses  the  very  common  belief  in 
the  particular  influence  of  mental 
states  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy 
upon  the  child  in  some  way  or  other. 
Now,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  in  this  idea,  but  is  not 
so  true  as  to  be  a  just  cause  for  a  dis- 
tressful anxiety  to  live  up  to  all  that 
it  implies.  The  principle  involved  is, 
of.  course,  the  well-known  one  of 
heredity.  But  a  recognition  of  what 
heredity  really  is  carries  us  back  much 
farther  than  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
Heredity  rarely  perpetuates  passing 
states  of  mind  or  body,  but  permanent 
states  or  prevailing  tendencies.  It  is 
indeed  well  to  keep  both  mind  and 
body  in  the  best  possible  condition 
during  pregnancy,  but  the  mother 
should  not  harass  herself  with  the  idea 
that  her  child's  future  is  made  or 
marred  by  her  success  or  failure,  be- 
cause there  lie  behind  this  all  the  ac- 
cumulated hereditary  tendencies  of  the 
mother  and  the  father  as  well;  and 
the  most  rigid  care  during  pregnancy 


can  no  more  undo  these  than  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  details  of 
Sunday  worship  can  atone  for  a  life 
of  vice  during  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week.  A  pregnancy  which  has 
been  marked  by  good  physical  and 
mental  health  in  the  main  is  indeed  a 
hopeful  augury  for  the  child,  but  no 
one  has  a  right  to  despair  of  the  lat- 
ter because  the  mother's  condition  has 
been  a  distressing  one. 

D.  L.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — It  is  very 
often  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality 
of  the  food  taken  that  is  the  cause  of 
its  disagreeing  with  the  child.  Too 
much  at  once  is  likely  to  be  taken,  if 
the  child  be  fed  rapidly,  or  if  the  in- 
terval of  feeding  has  been  prolonged 
to  five  or  six  hours.  Children  are  often 
stuffed  with  food  when  they  are  only 
thirsty.  Water  should  be  frequently 
given  at  all  ages  and  in  proper  quan- 
tities. 

T.  R.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Chronic 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  gen- 
erally follows  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  tonsillitis,  causes  offensive 
breath  by  the  decomposition  of  mucus 
in  the  overgrown  follicles  of  the  gland. 

V .,  Dixon,  III. — If  your  child  has 
chewing  teeth,  he  may  have  a  little 
bread.  Stale  bread,  slowly  dried, 
browned  in  the  oven,  sometimes  called 
"oven-toast,"  is  a  favorite  form  with 
us.  Of  crackers,  we  think  the  whole- 
wheat hard  ones  called  "Educators" 
are  probably  the  best  for  children. 
Both  the  toast  and  these  hard  biscuit 
must  be  chewed,  and  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed in  a  tough  paste,  as  are  most 
bread  and  crackers.     The  "molasses 
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cooky"  is  not  an  ideal  food,  but  if  it 
proves  laxative  it  is  sometimes  admis- 
sible. 

M.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Your  girl  is 
twelve  years  old,  was  revaccinated 
seven  years  since,  and  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  susceptible  to 
vaccination  in  some  degree  at  the 
present  time.  Ordinarily  we  urge  the 
frequent  repetition  of  vaccination,  as 
the  susceptibility  can  be  determined  in 
no  other  way.  There  are  exceptions 
for  reasons  applicable  to  individual 
cases.  In  the  case  of  your  child  the 
chicken-pox  has  no  bearing,  as  that  is 
an  independent  disease.  It  is  not 
shown  that  the  following  skin  disease 
was  dependent  upon  the  previous  vac- 
cination. Possibly  the  chicken-pox,  or 
it  and  the  vaccination,  may  have  ex- 
cited a  pre-existing  tendency.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  case  is  presented  to 
us,  no  adequate  reason  against  vacci- 
nation is  offered.  Nevertheless,  the 
family  physician  may  know  of  some 
good  reason,  and  if  you  still  have 
doubts  he  should  be  consulted. 

R.,  Griffin,  Ga. — Many  children  can- 
not bear  quinine  upon  their  stomachs. 
They  swallow  it  readily,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  down  it  is  vomited ;  their  stom- 
achs will  not  retain  it.  When  the 
stomach  absolutely  rejects  it,  it  can  be 
administered  by  the  rectum  or  by  the 
skin.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
quinine  is  necessary  when  all  other 
methods  fail. 

F.,  Grand  Junction,  Col. — If  the 
mother  suffers  from  enlarged  breasts 
she  can  obtain  relief  from  sources 
other  than  the  child,  withholding  the 


relief  as  long  as  possible  to  lengthen 
the  time.  Usually  a  short  time  suffices 
to  accomplish  the  new  course.  With 
the  child  there  may  be  a  few  nights  of 
crying-spells,  but  children  are  very 
susceptible  and  quickly  fall  into  what- 
ever habits  we  adopt  for  them. 

C.  N.,  Mount  Vernon,  O. — See  ar- 
ticle on  "Constipation"  in  a  recent 
number.  As  your  child  is  on  the  breast 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  extra  fat, 
but  it  would  first  be  desirable  to  find 
out  by  analysis  the  condition  of  your 
own  milk  in  this  regard.  If  it  is  defi- 
cient in  fat  it  may  be  enriched  by  a 
proper  diet  for  yourself.  This  your 
physician  can  devise  according  to  your 
particular  needs.  As  to  artificial  foods, 
Mellin's  Food  is  a  useful  laxative  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 

S.  L.  E.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. — The  i 
rational  way  of  making  a  child  sleep  is, 
if  possible,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his 
wakefulness  and  remove  it  if  practic- 
able. A  common  source  of  wakeful- 
ness is  injudicious  feeding.  You  do 
not  say  how  often  or  how  much  your 
child  is  fed  in  the  day  time.  Prob- 
ably he  gets  enough,  since  over-feed- 
ing is  the  rule.  But  the  night-feeding 
is  excessive  and  may  conduce  to  wake- 
fulness. Probably  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  demanding  food  before  he  I 
will  sleep.  Besides  the  state  of  the  di-  i 
gestion,  there  are  many  causes  of  dis- 
turbed  sleep,  such  as  skin  irritation, 
stopped  nostrils,  enlarged  tonsils,  and 
others  which  a  clever  physician  will 
search  for  if  you  ask  him. 

D.  ,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — The  "Gertrude" 
pattern  we  still  think  the  best.  For  the 
inner  and  middle  garment,  use  one  of 
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the  very  thin  flannels,  partly  cotton, 
to  be  found  in  your  large  shops.  Some 
very  nice  ones  are  twilled.  The  out- 
side dress  is  whatever  you  please,  of 
linen  or  muslin.  For  summer,  it  is 
wise  to  make  everything  rather  short, 
as  the  child  will  be  "short-coated"  by 
the  cold  weather.  If  you  put  into  the 
inner  or  middle  garments  some  pleats, 
running  up  and  down  before  and  be- 
hind— say  a  box  pleat  in  the  middle 
and  a  single  pleat  on  either  side — you 
can  let  out  the  garment  as  the  child 
grows. 

D.,  Princeton,  Ind. — Hernia  is 
sometimes  cured  by  a  truss.  The 
kind  must  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  case,  and  the  treatment  neces- 
sarily demands  a  long  time.  The  child 
should  be  restrained  in  its  games  only 
o  far  as  regards  those  involving  spe- 
cial strains.  For  it  seems  to  us  that  to 
make  a  self-conscious  invalid  of  a  little 
child  is  worse  than  an  uncured  hernia. 
A  gameless  childhood  is  dreary  indeed, 
but  we  ought  to  add  something  more 
than  your  inquiries  strictly  call  for — 
namely,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
truss  is  not  our  only  recourse.  If  it 
does  not  do  its  work  satisfactorily,  a 
radical  operation  can  be  performed, 
which  in  good  surgical  hands  is  safe, 
and  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  suc- 
cessful in  making  a  real  cure. 


V.  A.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. — 
You  ask,  "May  a  person  not  sound 
ride  the  wheel  ?"  Many  of  them  may. 
We  cannot  go  into  details  as  regards 
the  effect  upon  different  diseases. 
The  affections  of  the  heart  are  the 
greatest  bar  to  the  use  of  the  wheel. 
The  best  rule  is  for  any  person  who 
knows  or  believes  that  he  or  she  has 
any  defect  which  might  be  aggravated 
by  the  bicycle  to  consult  his  or  her 
own  medical  adviser  before  making 
what  might  be  a  costly  investment  in 
more  senses  than  one.  In  the  case  of 
children  this  duty  of  course  falls  on 
the  parents.  Many  disorders  of  women 
which  have  been  supposed  to  forbid  the 
use  of  the  wheel  do  not  necessarily  do 
so.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions 
and  conditions  which  every  woman 
recognizes  as  calling  for  more  than 
usual  caution  as  regards  exertion. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  use  of 
the  bicycle  would  better  be  temporarily 
suspended,  as  would  be  any  other  tax- 
ing exercise.  As  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  bicycling  in  general,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion. 

S.j  Madison,  Wis. — Make  the 
change  in  dress  when  the  weather  is 
settled  for  warm.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  early  "hot  spells"  which  come 
in  May. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 


Little  Old  Ladies. 

Little  children  dressed  up  like  doll- 
babies  are  pitiful  sights.  Their  pretty, 
dainty  dresses  and  fresh  ribbons  too 
often  represent  sacrifice  of  strength 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise,  since  to  keep  them- 
selves immaculate  they  must  ever  bear 
their  clothes  in  mind,  and  protect 
them  at  whatever  cost  of  pleasure  it 
may  require?  This  is  a  mistake,  and 
an  unnecessary  loaci  of  care  on  their 
innocent  hearts.  A  grown  person, 
who  needs  be  accountable  to  no  one, 
hates  to  have  the  care  of  an  article  of 
dress  always  in  memory.  How  in- 
calculably worse  it  is  for  the  children, 
with  the  scolding,  or  worse  still,  the 
whipping  in  view!  Then  this  care- 
fulness keeps  them  from  necessary 
exercise.  They  are  afraid  to  run,  lest 
they  should  fall  and  muddy,  or  tear, 
"the  dress."  Making  mud  pies,  and 
playing  in  the  sand,  and  all  those 
healthful  games,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, except  in  so  modified  a  form  as 
to  rob  them  of  all  zest. 

With  this  bringing  up,  from  the 
very  cradle,  what  can  you  expect  bet- 
ter than  a  "butterfly,"  who  thinks  of 
nothing  but  dress,  which  must  be 
forthcoming  at  every  cost?  And  fine 
dress  too,  for  the  baby  who  was 
decked  out  in  lace  and  ribbon,  the  little 


child  with  wider  lace  and  wider  rib- 
bon, demands  constantly  that  the 
finery  shall  increase  in  proportion  to 
her  years.  If  it  does  not,  how  miser- 
able she  is,  because  there  has  grown, 
in  every  fibre  of  her  being,  a  thought 
of  her  clothes ;  and  a  standard  of 
value  for  people,  on  the  clothes  basis, 
has,  unwittingly,  filled  her  mind.  To 
such  a  person  pecuniary  loss  requiring 
the  absence  of  these  essentials  would 
be  doubly  painful.  This  is  not  a  need- 
less precaution  in  a  country  where 
fortunes  shift  so  often. 

The  rich  mother  who  dresses  her 
child  in  simple  washable  chintzes  sets 
a  most  commendable  fashion.  With 
her  the  fine  clothes  only  harm  the 
child,  because  there  is  plenty  of  money 
to  make  the  way  of  getting  them  easy ; 
but  the  poor  neighbor,  who  wants  her 
daughter  to  look  as  well  must  get  the 
things  by  dint  of  extra  work  herself, 
and  extra  crossness,  often,  to  husband 
and  children.  How  much  better  if  she 
would  devote  this  time  to  amusing 
and  making  her  household  happy  and 
comfortable. 

I  so  often  have  in  mind  a  little  girl 
who  was  one  of  the  show  skaters  in  a 
rink,  when  rinks  were  in  vogue.  She 
was  about  seven  years  old,  but  her 
silk  frocks  and  grown  lady  airs  were 
painful  to  see.    She  did  not  like  her 
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forced  life,  but  would  sigh  plaintively 
to  be  like  her  child  friends.  Of  course 
this  was  an  extreme  case,  but  simpler 
gowns  that  must  be  always  guarded 
may  represent  as  great  sufferings. 

Let  the  little  folks  realize  that  their 
garments  must  not  be  needlessly  hurt ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  have 
these  fine  enough  to  be  saved  at  such 
vital  expense.  P.  R. 


An  Inexpensive  Bonnet. 

A  very  pretty  bonnet  for  a  baby 
may  be  made  at  small  expense,  by 
cutting  out  of  cream  cashmere  a 
round  piece  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  then  facing  it  all  round 
with  satin  about  three  inches  wide. 
The  center  lining  may  be  of  surah. 
When  this  flat  round  piece  is  faced 
and  lined,  make  four  one-inch  box- 
plaits,  which  are  to  be  tacked  in  the 
center  of  each  and  opened  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stand  high  off  the  child's 
forehead ;  then  place  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  foundation  a  number  of 
small  narrow  plaits  to  fit  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Some  swan's  down  is 
sewn  round  the  headpiece  about  three 
inches  from  the  edge  which  covers 
the  stitches  holding  the  plaits,  and 
ties  fastened  to  the  edge  shape  the 
bonnet  to  the  chin.  Loops  of  ribbon 
on  the  crown,  and  a  lace  ruching 
placed  inside,  complete  a  very  becom- 
ing little  bonnet  for  baby  of  any  age. 


A  New  Style  of  Leg  Covering. 
A  writer  in  Babyhood  has  already 
referred   to  the   fact,   which  many 


mothers  have  discovered,  that  very 
thick  stockings  are  by  no  means  de- 
sirable for  children,  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  moisture  of  the  feet, 
which  often  results  from  their  use. 
Another  objection  to  woolen  stock- 
ings is  that  they  shrink  badly  in  wash- 
ing, and  yet  being  worn  between  the 
bare  foot  and  the  strong-smelling 
leather,  perpetual  washing  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  These  objections  be- 
come quite  serious  as  soon  as  a  child 
becomes  too  old  to  wear  leggings  in 
the  street,  for  then  something  very 
warm  in  the  way  of  a  stocking  must 
be  worn  on  the  leg. 

After  thinking  over  all  these  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  question,  I  invented 
a  style  of  leg-covering  for  my  little 
boy,  which  has  proved  a  complete 
success.  I  simply  made  for  him  two 
pairs  of  thick  knitted  stockings  with- 
out feet,  and  with  ribbed  ankles.  These 
came  down  inside  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  having  exactly  the  appearance 
of  very  warm  stockings,  but  being  in 
reality  leggings.  They  were  worn 
over  thinner  stockings,  and  therefore 
required  not  a  single  washing  during 
the  winter. 

These  leggings  were  knitted  with 
thick  Germantown  worsted  and  large 
needles,  and  I  began  them  at  the  ankle 
with  fifty-four  stitches  for  a  boy  of 
eight,  and  widened  for  the  calf  of  the 
leg  to  seventy-two  stitches.  The  ob- 
ject of  beginning  at  the  ankle  is  that 
when  the  knees  wear  out,  the  tops  can 
be  unraveled  and  knit  again.  Two 
pairs  lasted  through  the  winter  to  the 
early  spring  without  wearing  into  a 
singe  hole.  S.  Y. 
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SLIPPERS  FOR  THE  BABY. 

I  have  lately  made  a  pair  of  slippers 
for  my  ten-months-old  baby,  which  I 
find  both  pretty  and  useful,  and  I 
think  perhaps  some  other  little  one 
would  like  to  own  a  pair  like  them. 
It  had  been  puzzling  me  for  some  time 
how  to  keep  my  little  boy's  feet  warm 
in  the  morning  before  he  was  dressed, 
for  the  day ;  for  he  has  the  inconveni- 
ent habit  of  getting  up  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  and,  of  course,  he 
does  not  get  his  bath  for  several  hours. 
Now  these  are  the  slippers  I  have 
made  him,  and  I  wonder  how  all  this 
time  I  have  got  on  without  them: 
Measure  your  baby's  foot;  crochet  or 
knit  out  of  single  zephyr  a  perfect 
square,  a  little  longer  each  way  than 
his  foot,  double  and  sew  the  two  ends 
together,  crochet  a  scallop  around  the 
top,  run  a  piece  of  elastic  through  the 
scallops,  drawing  it  small  enough  to 
fit  the  baby's  ankle,  and  put  a  ribbon 
bow  on  the  front  of  the  slipper.  The 
baby's  foot  shapes  the  slipper,  and  is 
kept  nice  and  warm  on  cold  mornings. 
I  have  seen  them  used  for  children 
five  or  six  years  old.  S.  W. 


Material  for  Night-Clothes. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  material 
for  children's  night  clothes,  which  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  which 
some  of  your  readers  may  not  have 
thought  of  using.  It  is  a  cheap  flan- 
nel, called  in  shops  "Dommit."  It 
costs  about  nine  cents  a  yard,  and 
washes  as  easily  as  cotton  cloth.  It 
grows  thinner  with  washing,  so  that 
I  have  made  new  night  gowns  for 
winter,  and  then  when  summer  comes 
they  are  of  just  the  right  thickness. 

L.  R.  R. 


BABY'S  MORNING  WRAPPER. 

Instead  of  making  my  baby's  little 
wrappers  of  the  opera  flannels,  which 
I  notice  so  many  mothers  use  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  soil  so  easily  and 
look  so  poorly  after  washing,  I  take 
simple  tiny-figured  cambric  in  delicate 
colors  and  line  throughout  with  the 
beautiful  white  cotton  flannel.  These 
are  so  dainty  and  pretty,  with  their 
little  trimming  of  Hamburg  around 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  and,  of  course, 
wash  so  perfectly,  that  baby  can  al- 
ways look  sweet  and  clean,  even  if  her 
busy  mother  has  not  time  to  wash  and 
dress  her  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
breakfast. 

Indeed,  I  think  these  wrappers  are 
indispensable  to  baby's  wardrobe,  if 
only  to  slip  on  before  breakfast,  as, 
being  lined,  they  can  be  put  on  over 
the  night  robe,  and  are  so  warm  that 
no  other  clothing  is  needed  except 
stockings  and  shoes  till  baby  can  have 
her  bath.  I  cut  the  wrapper  in  a  plain 
slip  fashion  on  account  of  the  lining, 
buttoning  up  and  down  in  front.  A 
little  belt  of  the  material  stitched  to 
the  center  of  the  back  and  fastened  in 
front  is  a  good  idea. 

The  pink  and  blue  flannels,  with 
their  lace  and  ribbon  trimmings,  are 
lovely,  I  know,  but  how  they  do  look 
when  soiled  and  after  washing! 

M.  B. 


Chamois-Skin  Moccasins. 

When  baby  is  promoted  to  short 
clothes,  and  until  he  begins  to  walk, 
the  little  shoes  purchased  at  the  store 
seem  ill-adapted  to  his  tiny,  soft  foot. 
My  own  little  boy  is  wearing  mocca- 
sins, which  I  make  of  chamois-skin, 
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and  the  pattern  of  these  pretty  shoes 
has  been  passed  about  among  my 
friends  until  it  has  been  quite  gen- 
erally adopted. 

I  purchase  a  skin,  which  makes  sev- 
eral pairs.  The  edges  are  sewn  to- 
gether on  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  The 
edge  is  sewn  over  and  over  with 
strong  yellow  silk  and  then  drawn  up 


so  that  the  small  toe-piece  will  just 
fit  in.  Then  all  the  edges  are  worked 
in  button-hole  stitch  with  bright-col- 
ored silk,  and  eyelets  made  of  the 
same  silk  in  the  ankle  strap,  into 
which  a  cord  is  put  to  lace  the  shoe. 
When  finished  and  filled  with  the 
plump  baby  foot  these  little  moccasins 
are  quite  irresistible.  F.  B. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


A  Convenience  at  Nursing  Time. 

A  good  way  to  prevent  taking  cold 
in  the  breasts  is  to  cut  the  gusset  of 
the  undervest  and  face  one  side  with 
flannel,  so  that  it  will  lap  under  the 
other  side,  and  take  the  breast  out  of 
this  opening,  instead  of  unbuttoning 
the  undervest.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
what  a  difference  it  made  in  my  com- 
fort when  I  tried  this  plan.  G. 


Outgrowing  Birth-Marks. 

In  a  recent  number  I  see  that  you 
recommend  electricity  for  the  removal 
of  birth-marks  on  the  eyelids.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  have  been  especially  for- 
tunate, but  when  my  baby  came  he  was 
in  quite  a  deplorable  condition — being 
cut  from  instruments,  and  had  over 
both  eyes  deep  red  marks ;  on  his  body 
was  also  a  small  mark.    When  I  was 


well  enough  to  see  him  I  was  afraid 
he  would  be  disfigured  for  life,  but 
nurse  and  doctor  said  he  would  be  all 
right.  The  body  mark  has  never  en- 
tirely gone,  and  for  perhaps  a  year  the 
eyelids  (which  were  gradually  grow- 
ing paler)  would  turn  blood-red  when 
the  wee  man  cried  lustily.  Now  there 
is  no  sign  whatsoever ;  so  all  my  fright 
and  worry  went  for  nothing,  and  by 
writing  I  hope  to  save  some  other 
young  mother  the  dread  I  endured. 

B.  E. 


Substitute  for  the  Truss. 
I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  cured  my 
little  daughter's  navel  rupture.  I  had 
tried  various  appliances,  and  at  last 
cured  her  by  using  a  common  wooden 
button  mould,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  four  strips,  3  inches  long  and 
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of  an  inch  wide,  of  surgeons'  adhesive 
plaster  put  on  the  flat  side  of  the  mould, 
the  rounded  surface  of  the  button  giv- 
ing just  enough  pressure  to  keep  the 
rupture  constantly  in  place.  It  is  eas- 
ily cleaned  and  changed  by  moistening 
the  plaster  with  warm  water,  and, 
what  is  very  important,  causes  no  ir- 
ritation whatever.  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  the  compress  not  often- 
er  than  once  a  week.  The  baby  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it,  and  it  can  be 
worn  until  there  is  no  possible  chance 
of  a  return.  My  little  daughter  wore 
hers  for  a  year,  and  was  then  com- 
pletely cured.  S.  W. 


Another  Cure  for  Rupture. 

In  a  late  issue  of  your  valuable 
magazine  a  reader  tells  of  navel  rup- 
ture of  her  child,  fifteen  months  old. 
The  case  seems  like  that  of  a  little 
granddaughter  of  mine  who  suffered 
from  birth  with  the  same  trouble.  Va- 
rious remedies  were  advised  by  phys- 
icians, the  lead,  cork,  also  a  button- 
mould  (all  linen-covered),  but  with  no 
decided  improvement,  the  last  two  ab- 
sorbing perspiration,  which  caused  in- 
flammation and  a  disagreeable  odor. 
The  mother  decided  to  try  an  old- 
fashioned  agate  button,  smooth  and 
convex  shaped,  using  it  without  cov- 
ering; the  shank  was  passed  through 
the  sticking  plaster,  which  was  pressed 
firmly  around.  This  proved  a  com- 
plete success;  the  little  girl  is  now 
over  three  years  old,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  entirely  cured.        K.  L. 

A  Guard  For  Staircases. 

When  baby  gets  to  be  old  enough  to 
begin  his  peregrinations  about  the 


house  on  his  own  little  feet,  it  is  gen- 
erally found  desirable  to  bar  his  ac- 
cess to  the  staircases.  The  gates  usu- 
ally employed  for  this  purpose  perform 
their  service  pretty  well,  but  they  are 
apt  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  people  in 
the  house.  My  baby  boy  is  just  old 
enough  now  to  get  into  dangerous 
places,  and  the  other  day  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me  to  adopt  a  compromise 
between  a  gate  and  no  gate  at  the  head 
of  the  winding  stairs  leading  down 
from  the  nursery  floor.  I  have  closed 
the  entrance  halfway,  the  portion  left 
open  being  that  nearest  the  wall,  where 
baby's  descent,  if  he  should  happen  to 
fall,  would  be  arrested  before  he  had 
got  more  than  two  or  three  steps.  The 
half-gate  consists  of  a  window  mos- 
quito-frame, fastened  by  means  of 
screw-rings  and  ribbons  to  the  balus- 
trade above  the  staircase.  The  expe- 
dient works  very  well.  The  older  chil- 
dren can  run  up  and  down  stairs  un- 
hindered, have  no  gate  to  hang  on  or 
meddle  with,  the  grown  people  are  not 
inconvenienced,  and  my  own  mind  is 
relieved  of  the  worry  about  baby's 
danger.  A.  R. 


Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  From  the  Eye. 

Many  nervous  mothers  cannot  in- 
vert the  eyelid  of  a  crying  child  to 
thereby  extract  whatever  is  giving  the 
pain  resulting  from  a  foreign  body  in 
the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  mother  is 
not  where  she  can  get  a  flaxseed,  even 
if  she  had  nerve  enough  to  insert  it  if 
obtainable.  A  very  simple  help,  and 
one  which  the  child  is  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  to — even  assisting  itself — is 
to  pass  the  hand  over  the  closed  eye 
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several  times,  always  towards  the 
nose ;  this  moves  the  foreign  substance 
in  the  same  direction  that  winking 
does,  and  the  double  movement  is  al- 
most sure  to  bring  out  the  particle  of 
dust,  etc. — the  trouble  generally  being 
that  the  child  rubs  in  one  direction 
while  the  eyelid  winks  in  the  other. 

C.  A. 


The  Pillow  as  a  Companion. 

I  did  not  know  that  so  many  babies 
loved  their  little  pillows  so  much ;  but 
my  first  little  boy  has  carried  his  all 
over  the  house  with  him  ever  since  he 


could  walk,  which  was  at  nine  months, 
^nd  even  now,  when  he  is  four  years 
old,  he  has  it  on  the  floor  half  of  the 
time,  especially  if  he  does  not  feel 
quite  well.  We  always  knew  when 
our  boy  was  awake,  either  in  the  night 
or  at  morning,  for  that  little  pillow 
would  come  flying  over  into  our  bed 
from  his  crib,  and  we  knew  his  small 
person  would  follow.  I  knew  another 
little  boy  who  was  not  well  during  his 
babyhood,  who  clung  to  his  pillow  in 
the  same  way ;  so  I  say,  with  one  of 
your  correspondents,  let  the  little  folks 
have  their  pillows  to  enjoy  to  their 
heart's  content.  T.  N. 


Cross-Eyes  or  Squint 


The  term  cross-eyes  is  one  popularly 
employed  to  designate  a  condition  in 
which  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  not 
directed  toward  the  same  point.  It  is 
a  provision  of  nature  that,  to  see  an 
object  distinctly  with  the  two  eyes, 
both  must  be  fixed  upon  it.  And  we 
can  only  see  one  object  at  a  time; 
those  outside  the  point  of  fixation  may 
be  seen,  but  imperfectly.  Hence  to 
adapt  the  organ  of  vision  to  our  needs 
provision  is  made  for  their  rapid 
movement  in  all  directions,  so  that 
successive  fields  may  be  explored  with 
rapidity. 

Muscles  of  the  Eyeball. 

This  mobility  of  the  eyeball  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  six  small  mus- 


cles, which,  starting  from  behind  the 
eye,  are  fastened  to  the  globe  near  its 
fore  part;  ordinarily  we  do  not  see 
them,  for  they  are  concealed  by  tissue 
and  also  covered  by  the  lids.  It  is  by 
the  action  of  these  that  we  can  turn 
the  eyes  at  will  in  any  given  direction. 
Another  provision  of  nature  is  that 
there  shall  be  harmonious  action  be- 
tween the  movements  of  the  two  eyes ; 
that  is,  when  one  eye  turns  upward  the 
other  accompanies  it  without  any  ef- 
fort on  our  part ;  when  we  examine  an 
object  held  up  close,  both  eyes  turn 
inward,  etc. 

This,  it  will  be  understood,  is  a 
necessary  provision  for  distinctness  of 
form  and  outline;  for  when  we  make 
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use  of  one  eve  alone  everything  looks 
flat  and  wanting  in  projection.  Thus 
the  experiment  may  be  made  of  clos- 
ing one  eye  and  looking  at  an  unfa- 
miliar object,  then  opening  both  eyes 
and  noticing  the  change;  the  differ- 
ence in  appearance  will  be  marked,  and 
the  value  of  binocular  vision  become 
apparent.  Having  thus  explained  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  and  its 
function  in  vision,  the  following  lines 
about  cross-eyes  will  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Varieties  of  Squint. 

"Cross-eyes,"  though  a  popularly 
accepted  term,  is  an  objectionable  one, 
since  it  does  not  cover  every  variety  of 
the  deformity  which  it  attempts  to  de- 
fine; therefore  the  term  "squint," 
which  is  just  as  simple  a  one,  is  bet- 
ter, and  covers  all  cases. 

Most  cases  of  squint  are  those  in 
which  one  or  both  eyes  are  turned  in- 
ward— "inward,  internal,  or  converg- 
ing squint" ;  less  frequently,  but  not  at 
all  uncommonly,  we  find  one  or  both 
eyes  turned  outward,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  form  known  as  "external, 
outward,  or  diverging  squint" ;  rarely 
we  find  one  or  both  eyes  turned  up- 
ward, "upward  squint,"  or  downward, 
"downward  squint."  These  are  the 
varieties ;  but  upward  and  downward 
squint  are  so  rare  that  their  consider- 
ation may  be  omitted.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  many  cases  of  squint 
are  of  the  diverging  or  external  vari- 
ety, it  will  be  seen  why  the  term 
"cross-eyes,"  which  implies  that  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  cross  each  other,  is 
defective. 

Though  some  cases  of  squint  are 
seen  in  children  born  so,  by  far  the 


larger  number  will  give  the  history 
that  the  child  was  born  with  straight 
eyes,  and  that  some  years  after  birth 
the  deformity  was  noticed  to  develop. 
Others  may  date  the  appearance  of  the 
squint  from  some  severe  disease  of 
childhood,  some  fever  or  nervous  dis- 
ease. The  cases  born  with  the  de- 
formity and  those  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  nervous  and  febrile  disorders 
constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of 
squint.  Most  cases  will  be  found  to 
become  manifest  during  the  early 
years  of  childhood,  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  year — at  that  period  when 
the  child  is  beginning  to  observe 
things  closely  and  minutely,  instead  of 
in  the  general  far-off  way  peculiar  to 
the  infant. 

Causes. 

The  statement  just  made  will  give  a 
clue  as  to  the  cause  of  the  squint  in 
most  cases ;  it  is  associated  with  some 
defect  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  the 
eye,  some  change  in  the  eye  through 
which  rays  of  light  are  not  focussed 
upon  the  retina,  the  layer  which  re- 
ceives them,  as  they  should  be.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  child, 
wishing  to  see  distinctly  notwith- 
standing the  optical  defect,  strains  the 
eyes,  and  this  straining  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  use  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  ex- 
actly how  the  use  of  the  muscles  is 
connected  with  the  over-exertion  of 
the  eye  need  not  be  gone  into  here, 
since  it  would  lead  us  to  discussions 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

As  a  result  of  straining,  then,  the 
muscles  are  constantly  being  over-ex- 
erted. Every  organ  in  the  body  will 
rebel  in  time  against  an  undue  amount 
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of  work  being  forced  upon  it,  and  will, 
if  the  strain  be  continued,  soon  suffer 
in  structure.  So  it  is  also  with  these 
small  ocular  muscles.  With  the 
straining  of  the  eyes  they  are  made  to 
contract  unduly,  and  soon  there  fol- 
low changes  in  the  strength  and  integ- 
rity of  the  muscles;  one  of  them,  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  extra  work, 
begins  to  fail  and  weaken ;  the  opposite 
one,  its  antagonist,  which  moves  the 
eyeball  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
failing  one,  taking  advantage  of  its 
opponent,  constantly  increases  its 
power.  Finally  we  have  one  muscle 
very  strongly  developed  and  the  other 
getting  constantly  weaker  from  disuse. 

The  result  of  such  unequal  distribu- 
tion will  be  apparent.  The  over-de- 
veloped muscle  will  draw  the  eyeball 
towards  its  side,  whilst  the  weakened 
one  will  not  have  the  power  to  prevent 
it;  hence  the  eyeball  no  longer  looks 
straight  forward,  but  deviates  inward 
or  outward,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  it 
is  the  muscle  which  drawTs  the  eye  in- 
ward that  becomes  over-developed  at 
the  expense  of  its  opponent,  then  an 
internal  squint  will  result ;  if  the  mus- 
cle concerned  in  drawing  the  eye  out- 
ward is  the  stronger,  then  external 
squint  develops.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  interest  that  most  cases  of  internal 
or  converging  squint  accompany  far- 
sightedness,  whilst  with  near-sighted- 
ness we  observe  most  frequently  the 
outward  or  diverging  form. 

Cases  of  squint  vary  much  in  de- 
gree ;  the  squint  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable  except  to  a  pro- 
fessional eye,  or  it  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  form  a  great  disfigurement. 
Again,  cases  vary  in  regard  to  whether 


the  defect  is  constant  or  only  present 
at  times.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  squint  is  "periodic" — that  is,  only 
showing  itself  at  certain  periods  and 
not  at  others.  It  may  be  present  when 
the  child  looks  at  near  objects,  and  not 
when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  anything  in 
the  distance;  it  may  affect  one  eye 
only,  or  both ;  and  again,  it  may  af- 
fect one  or  the  other  alternately. 
Detection  of  the  Trouble. 
In  well-marked  cases  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  trouble  will  be  easy,  and 
any  one  will  be  able  to  tell  it  at  once. 
In  doubtful  cases,  or  where  the  squint 
is  only  slightly  marked,  we  can  make 
sure  of  it  in  the  following  manner' 
Cover  the  suspected  eye  with  the  hand, 
and  have  the  child  look  intently  at  the 
finger  of  the  examiner,  held  in  the 
median  line  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  from  the  child.  Now 
remove  the  hand  which  has  been  cov- 
ering the  eye,  and  the  latter  will  be 
seen  to  have  turned  inward  while  un- 
der cover,  and  to  roll  outward  when 
the  hand  is  removed.  Next  apply  the 
test  to  the  other  eye,  and  the  same  re- 
sult will  follow.  The  value  of  this 
test  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a 
squinting  eye,  when  covered,  and  thus 
not  concerned  in  vision,  always  will 
take  on  the  greatest  degree  of  faulty 
position,  whilst  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  squint  would  not  be  so 
apparent. 

We  are  very  apt  to  associate  the 
condition  of  squint  with  childhood, 
and  to  find  that  we  discover  it  much 
less  frequently  in  adults ;  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  defect  is  removed 
in  the  majority  of  cases  by  operation 
before  the  child  grows  up,  and  not  be- 
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cause  the  trouble  is  one  that  disap- 
pears with  the  development  of  the 
child.  A  very  few  cases  are  tempo- 
rary, and  may  disappear  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  eyes  may  turn  inward  in  certain 
diseases,  such  as  fevers,  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  convulsions  from  any 
cause ;  and  in  these  cases,  though  the 
defect  may  remain  and  become  perma- 
nent, yet  in  many  cases,  as  the  original 
disease  is  cured,  the  eyes  return  to 
their  normal  position.  But  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  majority  of  cases 
are  not  due  to  such  causes,  the  condi- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  permanent  un- 
less removed  by  proper  interference. 
Some  of  the  Effects. 

Squint  is  often  supposed  by  the  laity 
to  have  been  produced  by  mimicry  on 
the  part  of  the  child — that  is,  the  child 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired  it  by  imi- 
tating some  other  person,  such  as  a 
nurse  or  playfellow,  whose  eyes  were 
subject  to  the  trouble.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  for  such  a  belief. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it 
hereditary  excepting  in  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  optical  defect  which  ac- 
companies the  squint  is  transmittable 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  lat- 
ter fact  being  well  known.  Besides 
the  disfigurement  to  the  child  by  the 
squint,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  attempting  to  remedy  the 
trouble,  there  are  other  results  that 
should  be  considered.  These  are 
chiefly  the  effect  upon  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  child. 

The  effect  upon  the  vision  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  to  cause  a  gradual 
diminution,  and  finally  even  an  almost 
absolute  loss  of  vision  in  the  affected 


eye.  This  may  not  be  noticed  by  the 
child  or  its  parents,  since  the  good  eye 
performs  the  functions  of  both ;  but  by 
covering  the  good  eye  and  attempting 
to  see  with  the  other  the  child  is  often 
surprised  and  frightened  to  find  out 
how  little  it  can  see  with  the  squinting 
eye.  This  change  is  one  due  entirely 
to  disuse ;  the  squinting  eye,  not  being 
used  for  fixation,  and  being  practically 
relieved  from  all  purposes  of  vision, 
soon  loses  its  power.  It  may  recover 
part  of  its  vision  if  straightened  in 
time ;  though,  as  a  rule,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  at  all  delayed  it  never  equals  the 
other  in  sharpness,  and  in  some  cases 
permanently  remains  considerably  de- 
fective. 

Upon  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  child  the  squint  produces 
marked  changes.  The  poor  little  un- 
fortunate soon  finds  that  he  is  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  by  his  playmates;  they 
tease  him  and  scoff  and  laugh  at  him ; 
he  is  called  disagreeable  names  re- 
ferring to  his  ocular  condition.  Per- 
haps all  will  go  well  and  his  condition 
will  not  be  commented  upon  for 
awhile ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  or  a  disagreement 
with  his  playmates  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  make  use  of  his  misfortune  as 
a  weapon  with  the  mention  of  which  to 
annoy  him.  In  this  way  a  bright  child 
is  interfered  with  in  its  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  often  becomes  of  a 
quiet  disposition  and  very  bashful  and 
retiring.  Or,  if  the  little  fellow  re- 
sents these  allusions  to  his  condition, 
blows  often  follow,  and  thus  he  may 
become  pugnacious  and  soured.  If  a 
girl,  she  feels  these  allusions  to  her  op- 
tical defect  still  more.    Hence  every 
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reason  exists  why  the  deformity 
should  be  removed,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  because  the  remedy  is,  as  a 
rule,  certain  and  without  any  danger 
to  the  vision  of  the  eye. 

The  Cure. 

Though  it  is  possible  that  in  a  few 
cases  the  trouble  may  be  remedied  by 
means  short  of  an  operation,  yet  in 
most  cases  the  latter  procedure  be- 
comes necessary.  There  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  proper 
glasses,  which  correct  the  defect  of 
vision  if  applied  early  enough,  may 
cure  the  squint.  But  these  are  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cases. 

The  operation  usually  resorted  to  is 
not  a  very  formidable  one.  If  the  child 
is  old  enough  not  to  be  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  instruments,  cocaine,  the 
local  anaesthetic,  may  be  safely  used  to 
abolish  pain,  and  thus  the  use  of  ether 
be  obviated.  However,  in  most  chil- 
dren the  production  of  unconscious- 
ness by  a  general  anaesthetic,  such  as 
ether  or  chloroform,  is  necessary.  The 
operation  consists  in  severing  the 
muscle  the  overaction  of  which  causes 
the  squint,  or  in  severing  that  muscle 
which,  through  the  weakness  of  its 
opponent,  causes  the  deformity.  Some- 


times the  operation  is  done  upon  one 
side,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
form it  upon  both  eyes.  The  severed 
muscles  then  attach  themselves  further 
back  upon  the  eyeball,  and  thus,  hav- 
ing diminished  leverage,  are  weaker 
than  they  were  before,  and  accordingly 
allow  the  eyes  to  assume  the  straight 
position.  The  healing  after  the  opera- 
tion is  rapid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  child 
after  the  operation  has  produced  the 
straightened  condition  of  the  eyes.  It 
is  very  marked  and  sometimes  won- 
derful. There  exists  a  popular  impres- 
sion that  the  eye  is  sometimes  removed 
from  its  socket,  operated  upon,  and 
then  replaced;  this  procedure  exists,, 
however,  only  in  the  minds  of  the  laity, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  such  an 
operation  has  never  been  and  never  is 
thought  of. 

The  operation  for  squint  is  probably 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  operations 
upon  the  eye  attempted  by  the  oculist ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  certain  in  its 
results  in  skilled  hands,  and  hence  no 
excuse  exists  for  allowing  a  child  to 
go  about  with  the  great  disfigurement 
which  the  existence  of  squint  entails. 
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The  Nurse-Girl  Topic. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  plans 
might  be  matured,  whereby  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  we  could  have 
a  new  race  of  domestic  servants.  Situ- 
ated as  we  are,  we  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  suitable  person  whom 
as  nurse  we  will  feel  safe  to  trust  our 
children  with.  We  have  said  much  of 
our  educational  system,  but  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  schools  where  girls  of 
the  lower  classes  are  thoroughly 
taught  and  fitted  for  the  care  of  little 
children  and  domestic  service.  Some 
years  since  the  Wilson  Industrial 
School,  on  Tompkins  Square,  New 
York  City,  attempted  something  of  the 
kind,  but  since  I  have  left  New  York 
I  have  heard  little  in  regard  to  it.  The 
subject  is  of  vast  importance,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  people 
of  means,  but  also  respecting  the  moral 
tone  of  the  rising  generation  and  the 
healthy  influence  it  should  exert  on  the 
general  state  of  society.  We  need 
educated  servants  in  every  department 
of  the  household,  and  it  is  technical 
education  that  is  required.  To  handle 
a  baby,  to  dust  a  room,  to  prepare  a 
gruel,  and  to  economize  time  and  to 
work  easily  without  noise  or  confusion 
in  the  household,  are  matters  of  strict 
scientific  study  and  experience,  and 
girls  cannot  do  it  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly taught  and  instructed.  I  might 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  cutting  and  fit- 
ting of  a  garment,  the  darning  of  a 
stocking  and  the  many  other  things 
that  should  be  done  by  the  servant. 
Would  it  not  be  a  theme  for  some  of 
the  writers  of  Babyhood?    We  are 


now  and  have  been  for  months  won- 
dering where  we  are  to  find  persons 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  our  domestic 
organization.  We  have  girls,  to  be 
sure — but  what  are  they?  What  are 
they  good  for?  H. 


A  Word  for  the  Nursery-Maid. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  pres- 
ent engrossing  question  of  nursery- 
maids? Have  the  ladies  who  deplore 
the  lack  of  good  ones  ever  tried  pay- 
ing them  as  well  as  they  do  their  other 
servants?  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  women  who  give  their  cooks 
five  or  seven  dollars  a  week  give  their 
nurses  the  same,  or  how  many  who 
pay  the  cook  ten  dollars  a  week,  and 
give  her  the  help  of  a  kitchen-maid, 
give  the  nurse  ten,  and  a  nursery-maid 
under  her?  I  think  it  unkind  to  con- 
demn a  whole  class  so  decidedly  as 
some  writers  do.  Of  course,  there 
are  careless  mothers  and  bad  nurses 
everywhere,  but  the  desired  article, 
like  the  other  luxuries  of  life, 
is  to  be  had  by  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

I  know  from  experience  in  my 
family  that  a  refined  and  well-educa- 
ted foreign  lady  can  be  obtained  as 
nursery-governess,  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  children  over  three  and 
teach  them  the  rudiments,  for  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  I  know  one  woman  who 
gives  her  head  nurse  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  and  there  are  no  complaints  on 
either  side.  In  this  case  the  nurse, 
who  had  had  the  best  hospital  train- 
ing, has  the  whole  management  of  and 
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responsibility  for  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  children,  and  ample  pro- 
vision of  subordinates ;  but  I  was  told 
by  an  experienced  hospital  nurse  that 
her  price  was  excessive,  and  that 
others  quite  as  good,  who  were  past 
their  prime  as  sick  nurses,  could  be 
had  for  ten  dollars  for  nursery  work. 
Of  course  both  of  these  and  similar 
cases  imply  collateral  expenses  and  a 
style  of  living  which  make  the  mere 
wages  only  part  of  the  question,  but 
I  know  that  in  and  near  the  eastern 
cities  and  towns  many  excellent 
nursery-maids  of  an  humbler  grade 
can  be  had  at  from  four  to  seven  dol- 
lars a  week.  The  higher  price  will 
get  an  experienced  woman,  perhaps 
nursing  her  second  generation,  and 
proud  of  the  care  of  "Master  Jack's" 
or  "Miss  Kitty's"  babies ;  and  the 
lesser  one,  a  neat  and  trustworthy 
young  woman,  who  will  do  her  best 
to  carry  out  her  mistress's  orders.  Per- 
haps many  mothers  would  prefer  the 
latter,  at  least  if  they  are  like  one 
young  mother  I  know,  who  said  to 
me :  "I  am  so  glad  we  are  no  richer, 
because  now  I  can  be  sure  it  is  my 
first  duty  to  take  most  of  the  care  of 
my  own  children."  M.  T. 


He  Liked  Asafoetida,  But  Not  Extract  of 
Aloes. 

A  letter  in  the  "Mother's  Parlia- 
ment" in  a  recent  number  aroused  my 
deepest  sympathy,  and  I  thought  my 
experience  might  be  helpful  to  a  fel- 
low-sufferer. My  little  boy,  now  two 
years  and  four  months  old.  sucked  his 
thumb  from  the  time  he  was  born,  I 
might  say ;  at  least,  he  began  as  soon 
as  by  accident  or  by  purpose  he  got 
his  thumb  into  his  mouth.    I  tried  to 


discourage  the  habit,  but  he  wasn't 
easily  discouraged.  Friends  assured 
me  that  he  would  stop  after  awhile, 
and  cited  to  me  numerous  incidents  of 
thumb-sucking  children  who  had  been 
cured  by  a  sore  thumb  or  some  other 
accident.  Time  went  on;  but,  so  far 
from  stopping,  the  habit  grew  upon 
him.  Last  September  I  set  out  to 
cure  the  habit  myself.  I  tried  putting 
his  hand  into  a  stocking  leg.  He  would 
beg  me  to  "open  the  door"  (his  way 
of  asking  to  have  anything  opened), 
but  soon,  with  his  resolute  good  na- 
ture learned  to  bear  the  awkward  ar- 
rangement with  a  sweet  patience  that 
made  me  want  to  cry  when  I  saw 
him  working  away  trying  to  pick  up 
his  playthings.  I  kept  it  on  night  and 
day  for  weeks ;  but  whenever  it  was 
taken  off  for  any  purpose,  his  thumb 
went  straight  into  his  mouth  and  I 
began  to  feel  discouraged.  After  a 
time,  too,  he  learned  to  suck  the  other 
rhumb,  and  then  I  was  in  despair.  I 
tried  tincture  of  aloes ;  but  he  would 
soon  lick  that  off  and  be  peacefully 
sucking  his  thumb.  Asafcetida  did 
not  disturb  him  in  the  least.  At  last  a 
friend  who  had  gone  through  the 
same  struggle  told  me  to  get  the  liquid 
extract  of  aloes,  which  is  six  times  as 
strong  as  the  tincture,  and  as  it  is 
thick  and  sticky,  like  syrup,  a  large 
quantity  can  be  put  on,  and  it  is  not 
easily  licked  off.  This  was  a  complete 
success.  By  watching  closely  and 
keeping  his  thumbs  properly  dosed  I 
soon  broke  the  habit.  He  now  never 
puts  his  thumb  in  his  mouth ;  but  it 
took  six  months  of  persistent  work 
from  the  time  I  first  began  with  the 
stocking  leg  to  reach  the  result. 

L.  U. 
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A  Pretty  Bed-Time  Fancy. 

An  odd  fancy  of  my  little  daughter 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  other 
mothers.  From  her  babyhood  I  have 
sung  to  her,  among  other  lullabies, 
the  little  German  one : 

"Sleep,  baby  sleep ; 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep,"  etc. 
One  day,  when  she  was  two  years  and 
a  half  old,  I  heard  her  singing  to  her 
dolly : 

"Sleep,  darlin',  sleep, 

Dream  o'  snow-white  sheep." 
Mjy  attention  was  caught,  because  al- 
though I  recognized  the  resemblance 
to  the  lullaby,  those  words  had  not 
been  used,  there  being  no  mention  of 
"snow-white"  sheep  or  any  dreaming 
of  sheep.  I  concluded  her  auntie  must 
have  sung  her  another  song  with  these 
words,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  she  had 
not.  The  child  had  picked  up  the 
words  somewhere,  and  put  them  to- 
gether of  her  own  accord,  though  I 
don't  know  where  she  got  the  expres- 
sion "snow-white  sheep,"  as  I  never 
remember  saying  it  to  her.  I  have  a 
habit  of  saying  when  I  tuck  her  into 
her  crib :  "Good-night !  Sweet 
dreams !"  and  after  that  she  would  re- 
peat the  words,  and  add :  "Dream  o' 
snow-white  sheep."  After  going 
through  that  form  every  night  for  a 
while,  she  shortened  it  to  "Good- 
night! Sweet  dreams  o'  snow-white 
sheep." 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  she  com- 
menced it,  and  it  is  now  just  as  much 
a  part  of  going  to  bed  as  the  evening 
prayer.  After  repeating  the  magic 
words  she  expects  me  to  return  the 
compliment,  and,  if  I  fail  to,  will  cry 
till  I  come  back  and  say  "my  piece." 


Whether  bed-time  is  stormy  or  sun- 
shiny, the  last  words  murmured,  out 
of  tears  or  smiles,  are :  "Good-night ! 
Sweet  dreams  o'  snow-white  sheep." 
She  has  never  enlightened  me  as  to 
whether  she  really  does  dream  of  said 
animals,  but  I  am  quite  curious  to  see 
how  long  she  will  keep  up  the  cus- 
tom. N.  M. 


A  Little  Girl's  Story  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

My  little  four-year-old  Miriam 
climbed  into  my  lap  the  other  evening 
at  twilight,  saying  in  her  pretty, 
caressing  way,  "I'll  tell  you  the  story 
to-night,  Mamsey  dear,  and  you 
mustn't  interrupt  me."  So,  on  my 
promising  to  be  very  quiet,  the  little 
maid  went  on  with  a  soberness  and 
yet  an  eagerness  very  funny  to  see. 

"Once  in  the  time  there  lived  a 
young  lady.  She  lived  in  the  country, 
and  was  a  very  good  young  lady  in- 
deed. She  heard  of  a  bad  man  who 
lived  in  a  big,  big  city,  and  was  cruel 
to  all  the  peopil — the  old  peopil,  and 
the  young  peopil,  and  the  fat  peopil, 
and  the  thin  peopil,  and  all  the  little 
shildren,  too.  Just  think,  Mamsey! 
So  this  young  lady  thought  she  would 
go  in  and  dead  this  naughty  man. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  bet- 
terer  plan  if  she  had  found  a  nice  po- 
liceman, and  he  would  have  caught 
the  bad  man  and  taken  him  in  the 
prisin-carriage  to  prisin.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mamma  ?" 

(Miriam  is  always  deeply  interested 
in  the  "Black  Maria,"  a  large  covered 
wagon  with  no  windows,  which  car- 
ries people  to  jail,  and  which  often 
passes  through  our  street  and  never 
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escapes  the  sharp  eyes  of  my  small 
people.) 

"But  she  went  into  the  city  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  street  till  she 
found  Mr.  Marat's  house,  and  then 
she  ringed  the  door-bell  and  asked  the 
servant  if  Mr.  Marat  was  at  home, 
and  the  servant  said,  'Oh,  yes,  little 
girl ;  go  right  up  stairs,  two  flights, 
back  room,  and  you  will  find  him.' 
And,  Mamma,  he  was  taking  his  bath 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  room !  In- 
stead of  the  tub  in  a  dressing-room, 
the  tub  was  right  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Marat  was  reading  his  morning  paper, 
all  covered  up  by  a  sheet,  and  Char- 
lotte Corday — that  was  the  young 
lady's  name,  Mamsey — sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  tub  and  asked  him  to  be  a  good 
man ;  but  he  said  no,  he  wanted  to  be 
a  naughty  man ;  and  so  she  pulled  her 
pencil-knife"  (Miriam's  dramatic  ges- 
tures added  much  to  this  realistic  de- 


scription), "and  sticked  it  straight  into 
his  stomach,  and  so  he  was  deaded! 
Then  the  policeman  put  Charlotte  Cor- 
day in  prisin,  and  they  said  she  might 
send  a  letter  to  her  papa  and  her 
mamma,  but  her  papa  and  her  mamma 
couldn't  come  into  the  prisin  to  see 
her.  And  the  picture  in  the  book, 
Mamma,  is  Charlotte  Corday,  and  she 
is  holding  on  to  her  prisin  window 
with  her  hands ;  and  one  hand  has  a 
feather  in  it,  and  she  wrote  her  papa 
with  a  feather.  Wasn't  that  a  funny 
kind  of  pen  ?" 

The  unguarded  talk  of  older  sisters 
fresh  from  school  and  full  of  interest 
in  history  must  have  been,  I  think,  the 
medium  of  small  Miriam's  informa- 
tion, and  I  wish  my  pen  could  figure 
the  breathless  rapidity  of  the  recital 
and  the  calm  ignorance  of  the  awful 
deed,  as  well  as  repeat  the  childish 
words  and  phrases.  R.  T. 
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and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 
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When  Health  Is  "Rnn  Down" 


Premature  Little  Women. 

Some  writer  has  expresed  the 
thought  that  since  the  fall  of  man  the 
flowers  and  children  are  all  that  have 
retained  their  pristine  loveliness,  and 
sometimes  I  fear  we  shall  have  no 
more  innocent  little  children,  but  in- 
stead a  race  of  premature  men  and 
women. 

What  shall  we  think  of  a  child  of  six 
who  said  she  had  "nothing  left  to  wish 
for  but  diamond  earrings?"  And  it 
was  about  true,  for  she  was  satiated 
with  books  and  toys  and  finery  of  all 
kinds.  As  for  money,  she  was  given 
so  much  that  the  old-fashioned  little 
creature  remarked  one  day  to  a 
friend :  "Do  you  know,  Kitty,  I  believe 
I  have  struck  a  bonanza  in  my  papa." 
She  appeared  at  an  evening  party 
rouged  and  powdered  and  assumed  the 
manner  of  a  society  belle. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  her  carry  on 
a  flirtation,"  some  one  said  to  me ;  "it 
is  too  cute  for  anything." 

"Cute,"  I  ventured,  indignantly,  "it 
is  very  sad,"  and,  indeed,  this  much- 
pampered  young  lady  was  to  me  al- 
ways a  sad-looking  child,  small  for 
her  age  and  excessively  pale — an  only 
child  of  a  weak,  foolish  woman,  who 
told  me  one  day,  it:  the  child's  pres- 
ence, she  did  not  approve  of  children 
being  out-doors  much,  it  ruined  the 
complexion !  "There  was  plenty  of 
fresh  air  to  be  had  in  the  house,  if 
that  was  what  was  needed." 

"Ah,"  I  thought,  "no  wonder  your 
child  looks  like  a  faded  flower." 
How  wistfully  she  looked  at  a  rosy- 
faced  child  at  play  across  the  street, 
and  how  she  longed  for  a  good  romp 
with  her! 

This  is  literally  true.  I  know  both 
child  and  mother,  and  I  also  know 
another  little  girl.  This  child  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  but  her  mother, 
who  is  a  great  society  woman,  not  con- 
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tent  with  what  nature  has  done  for 
her,  "blondines"  her  hair,  and  flatters 
the  child  so  constantly  that  there  is 
not  a  natural  grace  left  about  her. 
Her  very  smile  is  conscious,  while  her 
love  of  admiration  is  so  great  that  she 
is  miserable  if  any  one  else  is  pre- 
ferred or  even  noticed  when  she  is 
present.  Never  have  I  seen  more 
jealousy  portrayed  than  she  showed 
one  day  when  an  artless  little  com- 
panion took  her  place  in  a  game  be- 
side a  boy  whom  she  considered 
her  "admirer."  She  threw  herself  in 
her  mother's  lap  and  cried  with  vex- 
ation. Her  love  of  pretty  clothes 
amounted  to  a  passion.  She  would 
spend  hours  decorating  herself,  and 
was  inconsolable  if  any  one  else  was 
better  dressed.  "She  will  look  pret- 
tier than  I,"  she  would  sob,  and  really 
seemed  to  suffer. 

Another  tiny  tot,  not  much  over 
three,  was  sent  to  dancing  school,  and 
received  special  mention  in  the  paper 
as  having  "kept  on  the  floor  and 
waltzed  the  whole  evening"  at  the 
dancing  soiree  given  by  the  scholars 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  Poor  baby! 
What  a  shame  it  was  to  keep  you  up 
hours  beyond  bed-time  just  to  gratify 
your  ambitious  parents!  I  thought 
how  pale  and  fretful  the  little  thing 
must  have  been  the  next  day,  and 
wondered  if  mamma  would  have  sense 
enough  to  discriminate  between  over- 
wrought nerves  and  naughtiness.  I 
hope  she  did. 

Oh,  how  dare  we  rob  childhood  of  its 
rights — its  rights  to  early  hours  and 
sound  sleep  undisturbed  by  excite- 
ment; its  rights  to  long  hours  of 
healthful  play  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine; and,  above  all,  its  right  to 
just  as  many  bright,  innocent  years  as 
we  can  crowd  into  that  period  which 
precedes  manhood  and  womanhood! 

G.  E. 


£  You  Can  Get  Nothing:  Better  = 
I              Than  the  Best. 

S."      Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  5 

5  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  E 


S  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost,  Z 

S  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint.  5 

5  BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in  \ 

S  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of  ■ 

S  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  S 

\  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee. 

I  The  magee  Furnace  Company, 

82,  84,  36,  88  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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Infant's 
Long  Dress 

Nainsook,  yoke  of  fine 
beading  and  f  eatherstitch- 
ing;  neck  and  sleeves 
trimmed  with  lace  ruffle  ; 
skirt  has  tucks  above 
hem;     -     -     -  $1.35 

Our  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue 

will  be  sent  for  4  cents 
postage.  Describes  over 
2,000  article,  with  1,000 
illustrations,  for  the  Complete  Outfitting 
of  Boys,  Girls  and  Infants. 
We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25. 
60-62  W.  23  St.,       -        NEW  YOKR 


\  OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
1  CHILD-TRAINING 

\   THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

% 

% 

Edited  by  GUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 
^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "  The  Century  Book  for  Mothers. " 

^         HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE   CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

%  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

^    upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 


attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 


*3 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.    The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

^  natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 

%  ences.    Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

m 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 

^  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

*  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 
number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

% 

lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

*> 
% 

^  a  ♦x~x~XKKKKKK~X~XKKKKK~XK~X<*>        ♦>  <KK~XKK"X"X~X"X"XK~XK"X~X~X* 

J  *i*      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     X        X                     A  Dilemma  X 

£  *t*  £  *2* 

^  *     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  X         V     Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.    Who  £ 

^  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A  ♦♦♦         ♦*>  Was  Right  ?   She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

J  *£  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  *£         X  Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right.    The  X 

^  •>  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  *♦*             Compromise.  y 

^  Y                                                 y        *•  Y 

1  ♦^^❖^♦❖❖❖❖<KK*<^XK*<^X*»X«*X»»X^X»»>  •*.<KK~X~XK~XK~XKK~X~XKKKKK»<">* 

5  I                           x    x  x 

'  Qooci  Habits  Learned  Automatically                 ♦♦♦     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

%  ❖                                                     ♦>        ♦!♦  ❖ 

1%  J     Raising  by  Rule.  An  Effectual  |;         |     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  | 

^  j»  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-*            Convalescent  Baby.    A   Mother's  | 

%  X  corrigible  and  only  Four.    When*:*         *j*.  Fright.     The  Need  of  Educated  X 

%  Children  Rule.                                             ¥  Mothers.  ♦** 

+  %                            i     i  x 

%  <*xk~x~x~x~x~x~x~xk~x~xkkkk«* 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


Around  the  Table 

± 


Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
ceiving Our  Children.  Parental  Ex- 
ample at  the  Table.  Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of 
Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings. 


x  z 


Religious  Education  of  Children 


1 

X  Who  Deserves  the  Credit?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self -Control  in  the  House- 
hold.    Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 

X  Tell  Falsehoods. 

I 


•z* 


Advantages  of  "Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


v  X 

Children's  Questions  ♦:♦ 

y  v 

*j*     Imagination  Running  Riot.     Chil-  *t* 

dren  of  Large  Families.  A  Remark- 

X  ably  Precocious  Child.  Imaginary  *** 

V  Playmates.  Y 

X  X 


xkkk^x^x^x^x^x^x^x^x^x^x^x**; 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. 


•?^x^x^x^x^x*«x^x^x»»x^x^x*»x 

X      Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 
v 

❖  Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
X  Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
$  The  Child's  World. 

I  
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z 

! 

X 

x 

i 
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Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


F=»FRIO 


31. OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


he 


»  »  »  A  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » * »  *  *  » *  *  »  » *  » 

♦ »  «, . 

j -Treatment  of  Catarrh  f 

♦ » 

j  J    Preventive  Treatment. 

♦  J    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  $ 

♦  Uge. 

j  ||    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
?    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  ^ 
*ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
"When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
V*    When    a  Specialist  Should 
J  Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive  $ 
$  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
J  Conditions. 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
t  tarfk 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
j  j  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 


is  Affected  by<>  o 


♦  How  the  Throat 
4 »  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

♦  !  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
J  |  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  % 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  X 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


44  How  Can 


Cure  My  Catarrh  ?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


I   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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AN  INTERESTING  BOOK  FREE  TO 
READERS  OF  BABYHOOD. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  book 
on  the  care  of  children,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Wilmot  Castle  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be 
sent  absolutely  free  to  those  readers  of 
Babyhood  who  will  mention  the  maga- 
zine in  writing  for  it. 


SCHOOLS  AND  EPIDEMICS. 

The  question  of  closing  schools  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  epidemics  has  of-  j 
ten  been  discussed,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral result  of  showing  that  when  an 
outbreak  of  disease  has  once  fairly  es- 
tablished itself  in  a  town  such  a  pro-  j 
ceeding  is  of  but  small  effect,  shutting  | 
the  door  as  it  does  to  only  one  of  many 
ways  by  which  infection  can  spread 
from  case  to  case.  In  a  country  dis- 
trict, of  course,  the  matter  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  it  may  perhaps  be  broadly 
laid  down  that  the  desirability  of  clos- 
ing schools,  and  especially  of  infant 
schools,  depends  principally  upon  the 
extent  to  which  such  schools  are  the 
principal,  or  perhaps  the  sole,  means 
of  intercommunication  between  the 
susceptible  children  of  the  district. 


LOOK  AT  BABY'S  FEET 

And  then  reflect  how  ill-adapted  to 
their  shape  are  most  of  the  shop-made 
baby  shoes.  Babyhood  has  often 
recommended  the  Steigerwalt  Shoe  as 
a  sensible  and  well-constructed  cover- 
ing for  baby's  delicate  feet.  Mr.  Stei- 
gerwalt, 1015  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, will  send  any  reader  of  Baby- 
hood free  an  interesting  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  shoes  for  children. 
Mention  this  magazine  in  writing  for 
it. 


Over  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

'"Teething  Powders'^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  Root hing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  31.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TWAD^^^^MAI^ 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Xnr-  vi^fc^. 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  PhIla.,Pa. 

Home  Office,  125  Sew  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING"  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

I  "Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
I  coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  I 
I  one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  I 
I  Pattern  85c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c.  I 
I  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Bow, 
Qneen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fougera  &  Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

It  is  good  practice  in  all  surgical 
cases  to  eliminate  bacterial  and  meta- 
bolic products  by  increasing  the  se- 
cretion and  excretion  of  the  kidneys, 
intestines,  and  skins. 


TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  INFANCY. 

Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Griffith,  of  Philadel- 
phia, says  that  more  detailed  study 
would  tend  to  eliminate  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject of  typhoid  fever  in  children  under 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  A  wrong 
impression  is  conveyed  by  the  state- 
ment that  typhoid  fever  in  infancy 
(under  two  years)  is  rare. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 
"I  feci  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been'troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

In  case  of  a  severely  bleeding  ves- 
sel, do  not  waste  too  much  time  in 
trying  to  ligate.  Compress  with  fin- 
gers, packing,  bandage  or  tourniquet 
till  assistance  arrives.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  vessel  be  vein  or  artery. 


In  the  selection  of  a  styptic,  use  only 
one  which  will  hasten  or  assist  the 
natural  processes  of  healing.  Alum  is 
the  least  objectionable  of  the  chemical 
astringents  ;  it  may  be  applied  in  warm 
solution  on  any  kind  of  aseptic  com- 
press. As  it  cools  under  pressure,  it 
deposits  aseptic  crystals  about  the  vas- 
cular orifices. 


The  actual  cautery,  with  the  patient 
anesthetized,  is  the  most  certain  and 
powerful  of  all  styptics."  The  charred 
surface  is  antiseptic,  and  the  separat- 
ing eschar  leaves  a  healthy  granulat- 
ing surface. 


Attacks  of  asthma  are  often  aborted 
by  provoking  nausea  rapidly;  ipeca- 
cuanha, apomorphin,  or  in  the  case  of 
non-smokers,  tobacco  may  be  used. 


Charcoal,  two  parts ;  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  one  part,  and  magnesium  car- 
bonate, one  part,  will  relieve  gastric 
pain  due  to  acidity  or  the  presence  of 
excessive  quantities  of  gas. 


Sprains  are  treated  satisfactorily 
and  are  rapidly  cured  by  massage  with 
a  roller  connected  so  as  to  furnish 
static  electricity. 


In  incised  wounds  about  the  angles 
of  eyes  and  mouth  it  is  often  better  to 
use  adhesive  plaster  instead  of  stitch- 
ing ;  the  constant  motion  is  apt  to  irri- 
tate the  parts  or  tear  out  the  stitches. 
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Mellirtsfbod 


ALDEN  B.  SMITH.  GLORIA  ELLA  SMITH. 


Mrs.  Smith  writes, 

"  Here  is  a  picture  of  two  of  your  <  loving  friends.'  We  have 
ven  the  baby  Mellin's  Food  since  birth  and  Gloria  is  still  so 
nd  of  it  that  she  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  drink  the  last 
'op  from  brother's  bottle. 

We  can  heartily  endorse  Mellin's  Food." 


A  LIBERAL  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  FOR  TRIAL 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  MOTHER. 


[ELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,      BOSTON,  MASS. 


Don't  fail  to  visit  the  Mellin's  Food  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Agriculture  Building.  $250.00  if 
you  guess  right  on  the  babies. 
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The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


*l*  ft» 

*     From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  * 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  «§* 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  \ 
Changes.    Precautions.  4» 
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Menstruation. 

Natural  Disturbances.     Abnormal  Dis-  4 
comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 
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Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 
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Care  of  the  Body.  ♦» 

♦  » 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  ♦  * 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and  *4  J 


Prevention. 
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Care  of  the  Hair.  i! 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How  i  * 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  }  J 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  ♦  ♦ 
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Woman  in  the  Home. 


Household  Duties. 
J  Social    Life.  The 
Children. 


Reading  and  Study.  <§» 
Education    of  the 
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General  Hygiene. 

The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 
Fanciful  Baths. 
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Dress.  $ 
f 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  * 
clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  X 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  X 
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Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
Female  Form.  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.   Skating.  Dancing. 
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o  Courtship  and  flarriage. 

♦  ♦ 

i}  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
H  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 

*  *  Mental  Influences. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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The  Summer  Care  of  Children 


The  continuous  heat  of  summer, 
while  affecting  all  classes,  is  apt  to  be 
particularly  trying  upon  children.  The 
delicate  nervous  system  succumbs  to 
the  depressing  effect  of  prolonged  heat 
and  causes  more  or  less  drooping.  This 
is  shown  by  loss  of  appetite,  lassitude, 
indigestion,  and  a  tendency  to  constant 
fretfulness.  By  a  little  extra  care,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  their  espe- 
cial needs  at  this  time,  much  may  be 
done  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
health  of  young  children.  Nature  has 
placed  in  our  hands  a  most  refreshing 
agent,  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
not  always  appreciated — namely,  wa- 
ter. 

The  Free  Use  of  Water, 
both  internally  and  externally,  will  do 
much  to  carry  a  child  safely  through 
the  heated  term.  Perhaps  nursing 
babies  are  more  frequently  deprived  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  than 
others.  Frequently  young  babies  are 
given  no  pure  water  at  all  to  drink, 
and  hence  have  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  fluid  that  is  contained  in  the  milk. 
The  heat  causes  a  continual  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  skin,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  fluid  loss,  the  watery 
parts  of  the  food  are  quickly  absorbed 


to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  thirst 
naturally  produced  by  the  heat  causes 
the  baby  to  wish  to  nurse  or  take  the 
bottle  very  frequently,  and,  when  the 
watery  part  of  the  milk  is  taken  up  by 
the  vessels,  the  thickened  solid  part  re- 
mains as  a  fruitful  source  of  colic  and 
indigestion.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  milk  is  food,  and  should  not 
be  given  simply  to  assuage  thirst.  In 
very  hot  weather,  when  the  digestive 
organs  are  not  acting  vigorously,  it  is 
better  to  restrict  food,  but  water  may 
be  administered  freely.  Give  the  nurs- 
ing baby  a  teaspoonful  of  cool  (not 
iced)  water  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours,  or  oftener  if  desired.  Thin  bar- 
ley water  often  agrees  well  with  the 
stomach  in  hot  weather,  except  in  very 
young  babies.  Where  there  is  decided 
drooping  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  whisky  to  the  water ;  a  baby  of  a 
year  old  can  take  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drops  of  whisky  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water  several  times  a  day. 

External  Application  of  Water. 
The  depressing  effect  of  heat  upon 
the  nervous  system  can  be  obviated  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  cooling  and  re- 
viving effect  of  water  when  externally 
applied.     In   the  case  of  babies  too 
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young  for  the  bath,  frequent  spong- 
ings  of  the  whole  body  with  luke- 
warm water  will  be  healthful  and  re- 
freshing; a  little  vinegar  or  alcohol 
may  be  added  to  the  water  to  aid 
evaporation.  Such  sponging  is  sooth- 
ing and  cooling  in  the  ephemeral 
fevers  that  infants  and  young  children 
have  so  often  from  various  causes  in 
hot  weather.  It  is  very  important  al- 
ways to  keep  the  head  cool.  It  may  be 
necessary,  to  apply  wet  cloths  to  attain 
this  end.  Older  children  can  be  put  in 
a  tub  containing  tepid  water  and  al- 
lowed to  play  for  an  hour  daily.  The 
skin  will  thus  be  kept  cool  and  active, 
and  the  child  much  refreshed.  The 
cooling  effects  of  tepid  water  are  more 
prolonged  than  those  of  cold  water. 
Care  of  the  Diet. 
More  than  ordinary  care  and  watch- 
fulness must  be  exercised  in  feeding 
infants  and  young  children  during  the 
heated  term  if  health  is  to  be  main- 
tained. They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  to  the  table  at  all,  as  food  too 
rich  in  quality  and  great  in  variety  is 
thus  taken.  An  infant  at  the  table  will 
frequently  seize  objects  unseen  by  the 
parents,  who  afterwards  wonder  at  the 
cause  of  illness.  Babies  should  be 
nursed  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
hours,  and  children  fed  at  regular 
times.  The  common  mistake  is  to  give 
nourishment  too  frequently  in  summer. 
Older  children  can  be  given  ripe  fruits 
and  vegetables  freely  if  their  bowels 
are  not  loose.  It  is  well  in  summer  to 
depend  more  upon  such  a  diet  than  to 
give  too  much  meat.  Fresh  eggs  usu- 
ally agree,  and  milk  is  to  be  taken 
freely,  but  always  remembering  that  it 
is  food.    Buttermilk  makes  an  exceed- 


ingly nourishing  and  refreshing  drink 
for  children,  often  agreeing  much  bet- 
ter than  ordinary  milk.  Kumyss  is 
likewise  healthful. 

Change  of  Air. 

In  many  cases  infants  and  young 
children  will  derive  a  wonderful  benefit 
from  a  change  of  air  and  surround- 
ings. The  simple  element  of  change 
often  appears  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  a  drooping  child  into  re- 
newed healthfulness.  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  a  prolonged  trip,  much 
good  can  be  derived  from  daily  ex- 
cursions, either  inland  or  to  the  sea- 
side. Dwellers  in  large  cities  will  even 
derive  benefit  from  a  short  outing  in 
parks  and  ferry-boats.  Care  must  al- 
ways be  taken  in  these  little  excursions 
not  to  expose  the  children  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

If  possible,  a  more  prolonged 
change  than  is  effected  by  such  short 
trips  ought  to  be  made.  The  question 
of  locality,  especially  as  between 
mountain  and  seaside  resorts,  next 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

Mountain  Resorts. 

The  air  of  the  mountains  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  and  we  here  include  moder- 
ate elevations  as  well,  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level.  There  is  freedom  from  dust, 
organic  and  inorganic,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ozone.  By  the  latter  term 
is  meant  oxygen  in  a  concentrated  and 
active  form,  which  has  the  property  of 
destroying  impurities  in  the  air  and 
stimulating  all  the  vital  processes.  The 
air  is  rarefied  at  a  high  elevation,  hence 
respiration  must  be  quite  active  in  or- 
der to  take  in  the  proper  amount  of 
oxygen.    The  atmosphere  is  dry.  Ac- 
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companying  the  more  active  breathing 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  rapidity 
and  strength  of  the  heart's  action. 
With  a  vigorous  circulation  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  improved  assimilation 
and  general  toning  up  of  the  system. 
While  almost  all  children  will  derive 
benefit  from  a  sojourn  at  the  moun- 
tains, a  certain  class  will  be  especially 
improved.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
those  having  weak  lungs.  This  in- 
cludes many  children  with  irritable 
throats  and  enlarged  tonsils,  and  those 
subject  to  continual  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. The  dry  air  and  abundant  sun- 
light of  the  mountains  are  very  cura- 
tive in  such  cases.  Balsamic  odors 
from  pines  and  firs  in  the  extensive 
woods  are  soothing  and  healing  to  the 
respiratory  tract.  Children  having  a 
tendency  to  rheumatism  had  better  be 
sent  to  the  mountains.  This  condition 
is  often  overlooked  in  early  life  from 
its  insidious  manifestations.  There 
are  shifting  pains  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  general  anaemia  or  watery 
blood.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  be  ag- 
gravated at  the  seashore,  particularly 
if  the  patients  bathe.  We  have  recently 
seen  a  rheumatic  girl  of  ten  years 
whose  heart  was  seriously  attacked 
after  a  cold  salt-water  bath.  Young 
children  with  rickets  or  bone-softening 
do  well  at  the  mountains.  Babies  liv- 
ing on  the  breast  or  bottle  are  usually 
safer  inland,  although  they  often  do- 
exceedingly  well  at  the  seaside.  In  the 
former  locality  it  is  generally  easier  to 
procure  fresh  milk,  which  is  a  point 
to  be  considered.  Mothers  must  re- 
member to  put  warm  clothing  in  the 
trunk  for  the  children,  no  matter  how 
hot  it  may  be  in  town.   There  are  fre- 


quently very  cool  days  in  the  moun- 
tains, when  children  will  take  cold  if 
insufficiently  clad.  The  nights  are 
usually  cool,  with  very  heavy  dew. 
Playing  on  the  grass  must  not  be  al- 
lowed until  it  has  been  dried  by  the 
sun. 

Sea-side  Resorts. 
The  air  at  the  sea-side  is  stimulating 
and  somewhat  irritating.  It  is  moist, 
and  impregnated  with  fine  saline  par- 
ticles derived  from  the  water,  that  act 
as  a  tonic  to  the  mucous  membranes. 
Ozone  is  likewise  present.  It  is  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  stop  at  a  beach 
that  is  connected  with  the  country, 
where  shade-trees  and  green  vegeta- 
tion afford  a  healthful  and  pleasant 
change  from  the  shore.  A  great  col- 
lateral advantage  of  a  place  so  situated 
is  that  fresh  milk  and  vegetables  are 
usually  easy  to  obtain.  Canned  vege- 
tables form  the  staple  diet  at  too  many 
summer  resorts,  and  counteract  much 
of  the  good  derived  from  the  change. 
Scrofulous  children  with  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  do  well  at  the  sea- 
side, also  those  having  various  de- 
grees of  rickets,  from  the  beaded  ribs 
and  sweating  head  to  the  graver  de- 
formities shown  by  curvatures  of  vari- 
ous bones.  Those  having  manifesta- 
tions of  malaria,  particularly  if 
chronic,  are  improved  by  a  stay  at  the 
sea.  Babies  with  persistent  diarrhoea 
likewise  usually  improve,  particularly 
if  good  milk  can  be  obtained.  Young 
children  very  readily  lose  their  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  become  anaemic 
when  they  have  been  much  confined  at 
school  or  otherwise.  Such  cases  are 
more  or  less  dyspeptic,  and  their  diges- 
tion and  general  health  will  markedly 
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improve  at  the  sea-side.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  children  who  have  grown 
too  rapidly  for  their  strength.  It  is 
generally  a  mistake  to  send  children 
with  weak  throats  and  lungs  to  the 
sea-board.  Bronchitis,  asthma,  pneu- 
monia and  kindred  affections  are  apt 
to  do  badly  there.  The  same  is  true  of 
kidney  affections,  rheumatism  and  the 
various  skin  diseases.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  marked  nervous  disturb- 
ance, such  as  epilepsy,  the  child  had 
better  be  sent  inland,  where  the  air  is 
not  so  stimulating.  Children  with 
weak  or  sore  eyes  suffer  from  the  glare 
at  the  sea-side  and  must  be  sent  else- 
where. Dark  blue  or  smoked  glass 
goggles  may  sometimes  be  worn  to  ad- 
vantage in  other  cases,  particularly  if 
the  eyes  are  at  all  sensitive.  No  rules 
can  be  universally  applied,  and  there 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  indications 
we  have  given  with  reference  to  moun- 
tain and  sea-side  resorts.  If  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  child  does  well 
in  a  given  locality  it  should  be  sent 
there,  although  theoretically  not  indi- 
cated. It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  sea  air  is  capable  of  doing  more 
harm  than  mountain  air  where  it  does 
not  agree. 

Sea  Bathing. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
sea-shore  is  the  bathing.  This  acts  as 
a  powerful  tonic,  which  must  not  be 
recklessly  used.  Babies  under  two  or 
three  years  should  not  be  taken  into 
the  surf,  nor,  unless  unusually  vigor- 
ous, should  children  under  five.  Chil- 
dren of  three  may  be  benefited  by  still 
bathing.  They  can  be  given  baths  in  a 
tub  of  sea  water  that  has  been  warmed 
in  the  sun  or  otherwise.    Older  chil- 


dren can  bathe  in  the  surf,  care  being 
taken  not  to  needlessly  frighten  them. 
It  is  an  every-day  sight  at  the  beaches 
to  see  little  children  dragged  screaming 
into  the  water.  This  is  not  only  cruel 
in  itself,  but  frequently  begets  a  last- 
ing terror  of  the  water.  After  having 
wet  the  head  and  hands,  let  the  chil- 
dren be  coaxed  into  the  water,  allow- 
ing them  to  take  their  own  time  and 
not  to  constantly  feel  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  seized.  Under  such  treat- 
ment timid  children  will  often  eventu- 
ally become  good  little  bathers.  For 
those  who  become  easily  chilled  there 
are  freqeuntly  lagoons  or  bays  where 
the  w-ater  is  warmer  than  in  the  ocean 
itself,  and  which  afford  good  bathing. 
Time  of  Bathing. 
It  is  just  as  well  for  children  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  after  arrival  at  the 
shore  before  beginning  to  bathe,  when 
they  will  become  accustomed  to  the  air 
and  surroundings.  The  bath  had  bet- 
ter be  taken  some  time  between  10  A. 
M.  and  5  P.  M.,  when  the  air  is  not  too 
cool,  and  not  too  soon  after  eating. 
The  water  is  apt  to  be  the  stillest  at 
about  half-flood  tide.  The  duration  of 
the  bath  may  be  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  After  the  first  chill  of  enter- 
ing the  water,  there  should  follow  a 
glow  of  reaction.  If  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, or  as  soon  as  the  lips  and  finger- 
nails become  blue,  the  bath  must  be 
instantly  terminated.  If  a  child  or 
adult  does  not  experience  a  comforta- 
ble glow  after  a  bath,  it  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.  Children  in  the  wa- 
ter should  be  constantly  watched,  as  by 
staying  in  too  long  they  frequently 
lose  all  good  of  the  bath.  Light  flannel 
should  form  the  material  of  the  bath- 
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ing-suit,  and  never  cotton  or  linen, 
which  clings  to  the  body  when  wet  and 
thus  provokes  a  chill. 

After  the  Bath. 

It  is  better  to  dry  the  child  at  once 
and  not  allow  it  to  play  around  in  wet 
clothes.  This  is  well  accomplished  by 
thoroughly  drying  and  rubbing  the 
skin  with  Turkish  bath  towels.  The 
friction  will  help  to  restore  the  circula- 
tion, and  bring  on  a  glow  in  case  there 
is  not  a  good  reaction.  Harm  is  some- 
times done  by  small  and  badly  venti- 
lated bath  houses  that  are  almost  suffo- 
cating in  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun. 
Rather  than  use  such  a  house,  the  child 
had  better  be  carried  directly  to  its 
room,  where  dressing  can  be  accom- 
plished at  leisure  in  an  atmosphere  not 
so  oppressive.  It  is  well  to  encourage 
the  child  to  rest  or  take  a  short  nap 
after  the  bath. 

Exercise  and  Diet. 
A  never-failing  source  of  health  and 
amusement  at  the  sea-shore  is  playing 
in  the  sand.  Nothing  is  purer  than  the 
white  sand  there  found,  and  by  dig- 
ging in  it  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs  are  hardened  and  strengthened. 


Such  a  benefit  lasts  long  after  the  tan 
has  worn  off  from  the  skin.  Every 
facility  in  the  shape  of  pails  and 
shovels  that  will  encourage  such  exer- 
cise must  thus  be  afforded.  With 
reference  to  diet,  caution  has  already 
been  given  regarding  canned  articles 
of  food.  Fresh  fish  will  agree  with 
most  children,  but  great  care  must  be 
exercised  with  crabs,  lobsters  and 
clams.  They  are  responsible  for  many 
acute  diarrhoeas  in  children  as  well  as 
adults.  There  is  very  apt  to  be  some 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  either  con- 
stipation or  diarrhoea,  during  the  first 
few  days  at  the  sea-shore.  By  a  little 
extra  care  with  the  diet  this  will  short- 
ly disappear.  The  diarrhoea  is  usually 
caused  by  the  water. 

Change  from  Seaside  to  Mountains. 

After  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  the 
sea-side,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to 
take  a  short  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Such  a  radical  change  may  confer 
great  benefit.  For  a  day  or  so  after 
this  change  a  person  may  feel  drowsy 
and  out  of  sorts,  but  this  feeling  usual- 
ly disappears  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time. 


Weaning 


the  Baby 


"When  shall  we  wean  the  baby?" 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  is 
often  fraught  with  interest,  for  weal  or 
woe,  to  both  mother  and  child.  There 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
mothers  upon  this  subject.  Even 
medical  men  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  whether  the 
change  should  be  abrupt  or  gradual. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  how- 
ever, among  intelligent  medical  men, 
that  the  proper  time  for  weaning 
healthy  children  is  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen  months.  There  are  of 
course  some  cases  of  delicate  children, 
where  weaning  may  well  be  delayed 
for  two  or  three  months  after  the  usual 
time,  provided  the  mother's  health  con- 
tinues good;  but  if  the  latter  begins 
to  fail,  or  the  supply  of  milk  begins  to 
diminish,  nursing  should  be  aband- 
oned. 

As  a  rule,  the  weaning  of  a  child 
should  not  be  attempted  until  dentition 
is  fairly  established;  that  being  the 
sign  that  nature  has  prepared  the  child 
for  the  alteration  of  food.  This  is  a 
safer  guide  than  any  arbitrary  rule 
laid  down  as  to  when  children  should 
be  weaned.  Since  the  commencement 
of  dentition  varies  much  in  different 
cases,  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its 
merits,  and  the  only  safe  course  is  to 


carefully  follow  the  indications  of  na- 
ture. Weaning  should  always  be 
subordinate  to  dentition.  As  soon, 
however,  as  nature  provides  the  child 
with  teeth,  and  it  can  live  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  it  is  better  both  for 
mother  and  child  that  it  be  weaned. 

The  principle  upon  which  maternal 
suckling  ought  always  to  be  founded, 
is  that  the  infant  derives  positive  gain, 
and  the  mother  sustains  no  positive 
loss.  Maternal  nursing  should  there- 
fore be  discontinued,  if  there  be  injury 
done  to  either  mother  or  child.  Neither 
should  nursing  be  commenced  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant, 
either  mother  or  child  is  likely  to  be 
injured. 

The  very  wide  question  of  the  trans- 
mission of  diseased  conditions  by 
means  of  breast-milk  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  here.  The  chief  indications 
for  the  mother  not  nursing  her  child 
are  such  hereditary  diseases  as  scro- 
fula, consumption,  and  certain  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  those 
that  render  the  mother  exceedingly  im- 
pressionable to  mental  and  emotional 
influences.  Diseases,  like  estates,  may 
be  inherited  or  acquired,  and  no 
mother  can  desire  that  her  child  should 
inherit  the  diseases  of  her  family. 

The  condition  of  the  health  of  the 
mother  is  a  grave  consideration  in  de- 
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ciding  how  long  she  may  nurse  her 
child,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  for 
her  to  nurse  it  at  all.  Besides  definite 
diseases,  a  state  of  health  short  of 
actual  sickness  may  unfit  the  mother 
for  nursing — notably  the  condition  of 
pregnancy  forbids  suckling,  because  it 
violates  in  both  ways  the  rule  given 
above;  it  injures  both  mother  and 
child,  by  putting  upon  the  former  an 
unwarrantable  drain,  and  for  physio- 
logical reasons  usually  gives  the  child 
a  milk  of  impaired  quality.  Besides,  the 
coming  infant  does  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  nutrition  which  it  ought 
to  have. 

The  popular  idea  prevalent,  that  a 
child  must  be  nursed  all  through  the 
second  summer,  no  matter  what  the 
condition  of  mother  or  child,  is  er- 
roneous. 

There  are  evils  accruing  to  both 
mother  and  child  from  unduly  pro- 
longing the  period  of  lactation.  The 
mother  usually  suffers  from  general 
debility,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  all 
its  many  irksome  symptoms.  These 
symptoms  may  all  be  relieved  by 
weaning,  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
conditions  of  the  secreting  organs. 
Tonics,  such  as  iron,  barks,  fresh  air, 
exercise  and  a  change  to  the  seaside 
or  mountains,  etc.,  may  be  required. 
The  infant  also  suffers  when  nursed 
too  long;  it  becomes  thin  and  flabby, 
irritable  and  restless ;  the  movements 
become  clay-colored  or  green,  followed 
by  colic  or  diarrhea.  The  quantity  of 
milk  is  diminished,  and  the  quality 
rendered  defective;  consequently  the 
child  is  not  satisfied,  and  does  not 
thrive  until  the  milk  supplied  to  it  is 
equal   to   its    requirements.  Under 


these  conditions  recourse  must  be  had 
to  either  a  wet-nurse  or  the  bottle. 

These  are  evils  that  attend  pro- 
longed lactation,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  serious  diseases  result  from 
premature  weaning.  Rickets  have 
been  known  to  be  produced  by  both 
causes. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the 
reasons  for  weaning  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
we  will  now  mention  those  which  the 
development  of  the  child  suggests.  The 
absence  of  teeth  is  an  evidence  in  favor 
of  nursing ;  the  presence  of  teeth  is 
the  indication  for  weaning.  Denti- 
tion should  not  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  a  natural  process,  and  where 
the  child  is  healthy,  and  regularly  fed 
on  suitable  food  and  surrounded  by 
favorable  hygienic  conditions,  such  as 
fresh  air,  baths,  cleanliness,  etc.,  the 
advent  of  the  teeth  is  frequently  not 
marked  by  any  constitutional  disturb- 
ances. When,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  improper  food  there  is  the 
irritation  of  dentition,  very  serious 
disturbances  occur,  such  as  diarrhea, 
colic,  convulsions,  etc.,  and  these  un- 
toward results  are  often  wrongly  put 
down  to  dentition. 

In  the  absence  of  particular  circum- 
stances compelling  premature  weaning, 
we  believe  that  mother's  milk,  provided 
the  mother  is  in  good  health  and  the 
babe  evidently  thriving  on  her  milk,  is 
the  best  food  for  the  infant  during  the 
first  year  of  child-life.  The  infant 
should  be  weaned  from  the  breast  in  a 
gradual  manner.  Mothers  often  speak 
of  weaning  on  a  certain  day.  They 
have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and 
have  suckled  at  regular  intervals,  till, 
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at  a  fixed  time,  they  have  denied  the 
breast  altogether.  This  abrupt  change 
of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It 
should  only  be  recommended  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  apt  to 
derange  the  digestive  organs,  and  it 
causes  fretfulness  and  sleeplessness  on 
the  part  of  the  infant  for  a  week  or 
more.  Weaning  should  be  commenced 
by  feeding  with  a  spoon  a  little  oftener 
through  the  day,  and  only  allowing 
the  child  occasionally  to  suckle  the 
breast,  and  by  discontinuing  the  prac- 
tice of  nursing  at  night.  Thus  it  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  supplied 
food.  There  being  less  demand  on  the 
breast,  less  milk  is  secreted,  and  at 
last  the  breast  ceases  gradually  its 
milk-forming  function.  The  infant 
tolerates  this  gradual  change  of  diet, 
while  it  rebels  against  sudden  wean- 
ing, and  by  its  fretfulness  in  the  latter 
case  increases  greatly  the  care  and 
trouble  of  the  mother.  The  operations 
of  nature  are  gradual,  and  the  more 
closely  we  follow  them  the  more  able 
we  become  to  act  in  accordance  with 
those  principles  which  govern  natural 
processes. 

Never  wean  a  child  in  summer,  if 
you  reside  in  the  city,  unless  it  is  in- 
evitable; nor  within  a  month  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  preferring  the  cooler 
months  of  the  year  for  weaning  from 
the  breast.  In  general  we  would  al- 
ways recommend  the  observance  of 
this  rule.  If  the  mother's  health  fails, 
or  her  milk  becomes  deficient  in  the 
summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot 


continue  suckling  the  infant,  the  in- 
fant should  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
country,  or  a  wet-nurse  be  employed. 
Many  infants  are  sacrificed  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  the  danger  of 
weaning  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  Severe  diarrhea,  inflam- 
matory or  non-inflammatory,  is  apt  to 
result. 

Having  weaned  the  child  from  the 
breast,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  take 
any  other  food  than  milk  with  advan- 
tage. Usually  the  digestive  organs  of 
infants  are  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  them  to  digest  stronger  food 
than  milk  before  the  eye-teeth  are  cut. 
The  temperament  of  children  varies, 
and  on  this  difference  the  rapidity  of 
their  development  somewhat  depends. 
There  are  some  of  such  sluggish  cir- 
culation and  lymphatic  temperament, 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  assist  their 
vital  energy  by  a  more  liberal  diet,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  medi- 
cal advice  on  the  question  of  diet  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Children  of  a 
sanguine  and  active  temperament  are 
best  kept  on  a  milk  and  farinaceous 
food  after  weaning.  A  more  stimu- 
lating diet  for  them  would  only  irri- 
tate their  nervous  systems,  and  make 
them  ill-tempered,  peevish  and  rest- 
less ;  whereas  with  a  milder  food  they 
will  be  rendered  content  and  amiable. 

The  regulation  of  diet,  according  to 
the  age  and  requirements  of  the  child, 
forms  the  basis  of  scientific  treatment 
of  infantile  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs. 


Helps  for  the 


Restless  Child 


The  writer  recalls  a  case  where  a 
young  child  cried  almost  incessantly 
during  waking  hours,  and  frequently 
during  sleep ;  at  last,  when  it  was  six 
months  old,  an  abscess  formed  in  the 
groin,  and  it  soon  discharged — a 
needle.  How  or  when  it  entered  the 
child's  body  could  only  be  surmised; 
but  for  six  months  that  child  had  been 
branded  "a  cross  baby,"  and  had,  alas ! 
often  been  allowed,  by  the  mother 
even,  to  cry  "until  it  was  tired."  Ex- 
treme cases  such  as  this  are  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  but  the  reason  of 
the  child's  incessant  crying  was  at  last 
revealed. 

A  child  is  never  naturally  fretful, 
and  it  does  not  cry  without  due  cause. 
Undoubtedly  the  cross  baby  is  under- 
going a  certain  amount  of  physical 
discomfort ;  this  may  be  due  to  ill 
health,  to  improper  food,  to  loss  of 
sleep,  to  uncomfortable  clothing,  or  to 
a  sense  of  thirst. 

Ill  health  betrays  itself  in  fever,  loss 
of  flesh,  lassitude,  etc.  These  are 
symptoms  which  are  easily  noticeable, 
and  the  careful  mother  will  at  once 
report  them  to  the  physician.  The 
nature  of  the  food,  its  condition  and 
the  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  the  baby 
ought  always  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  doctor's  advice.  Nature's 
food  is  the  best  for  a  young  child,  but 


when,  for  various  reasons,  this  cannot 
be  given,  let  the  doctor,  who  has  had 
experience  with  a  dozen  different 
patented  foods,  prescribe  the  most 
suitable.  With  food  properly  prepared 
and  regularly  given,  the  cause  for  the 
child's  fretfulness,  if  continued,  must 
be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 

The  young  infant  should  sleep 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Frequently  over- 
feeding, with  its  consequent  indiges- 
tion, prevents  the  child  from  sleeping ; 
or  often  too  much  excitement  during 
waking  hours,  exerting  an  undue  ten- 
sion upon  the  nerves,  is  apt  to  make 
the  rest  fitful  and  broken.  Loud,  jing- 
ling rattles  should  be  laid  away  until 
Baby  is  big  enough  to  use  them  for 
himself;  so,  too,  should  the  violent 
"fooling"  with  him  be  postponed,  until 
he  is  able  to  enjoy  the  tossing  and  roll- 
ing from  side  to  side,  if  indeed  this  is 
ever  permitted. 

Restlessness  may  be  caused  by  im- 
proper clothing.  The  fault  may  lie  in 
the  fit,  the  construction,  the  quantity, 
or  in  the  dressing  of  the  child.  The 
garments  may  be  most  luxurious,  or 
they  may  be  plain  to  severity,  but  let 
them  be  so  constructed  that  the  little 
body  is  sufficiently  warm  without  be- 
ing overweighted ;  that  the  young 
limbs  have  room  to  move  about,  and 
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that  no  pressure  is  ever  exerted  upon 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  Three-quarters 
of  the  ills  that  baby  flesh  is  heir  to  are 
caused  by  the  waistbands  and  binders 
that  custom  (as  senseless,  by  the  way, 
as  it  is  antiquated)  wraps  around  it ; 
the  abdomen  and  lower  chest  become 
distended  after  a  full  meal,  and  these 
bands,  perhaps  wound  into  position 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  exert  a 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome  pres- 
sure upon  the  digestive  organs. 

Occasionally  fretfulness  is  due  to 
thirst,  from  which  children,  even  the 
youngest,  are  no  more  exempt  than 
their  elders.  A  drink  of  cool  water 
often  acts  like  magic  upon  a  cross, 
baby. 

A  young  infant  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  peace  and  comfort,  but  unfor- 
tunately, even  in  most  luxurious  nurse- 
ries, they  are  denied  through  the  inex- 
perience of  its  mother  or  attendant. 
Perhaps  not  until  after  other  little  ones 
have  brought  their  sunshine  to  her 
home,  does  the  mother  recognize  how 
often  her  first  born's  real  troubles  have 
been  aggravated  by  her  misdirected 
efforts  to  relieve  its  wailings,  and,  too 
late,  she  looks  back  with  remorse  to 
her  first  year  of  motherhood. 

Many  are  the  conditions  which  gov- 
ern crying-spells,  and  chief  among 
them  stand  indigestion  and  uncomfort- 
able clothing.  In  colic,  the  most  pain- 
ful form  of  indigestion,  the  child  kicks 
violently,  utters  sharp  cries  at  short 
intervals,  and  its  abdomen  is  usually 
hard  and  tense,  and  the  slightest  pres- 
sure upon  it  will  cause  louder  cries. 
Warm  applications  (flaxseed,  heated 
flannels,  etc.)  generally  bring  imme- 
diate relief ;  so  too  does  a  gentle,  ro- 


tary rubbing  with  the  warm,  open 
palm,  if  a  light  and  even  pressure  is 
exerted.  Occasionally  an  enema  of 
warm  soap-suds  is  of  benefit. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  being  al- 
ways a  pound  of  cure,  the  child  should 
be  regularly  fed.  Let  the  clock  an- 
nounce his  meal-times ;  and  beware  of 
too  close  intervals.  Keep  the  bowels 
open,  and  administer  a  teaspoonful  of 
lime  water  with  every  meal.  This  will 
prevent  heart-burn,  refreshes  the 
stomach  and  aids  in  tooth  and  bone 
formation. 

Often  the  crying  child  suffers  from 
a  sensation  of  bodily  cold,  even  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
its  vital  heat.  Keep  the  temperature 
of  the  room  as  near  70  degrees  Fahr. 
as  is  possible,  and  clothe  the  little  form 
in  a  long-sleeved  merino  undershirt, 
high  to  the  throat.  In  cool  weather 
provide  it  with  a  flannel  underdress 
reaching  from  the  throat  to  the  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  with  one  of  the  wadded 
cheese-cloth  wrappers  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  low  price,  or  be  made  at 
home  with  little  trouble. 

Avoid  crocheted  worsted  jackets; 
dainty  as  they  are  they  occasionally 
create  mischief.  The  child  gets  a  cor- 
ner into  its  mouth ;  a  shred  is  drawn 
into  the  air  passages,  and  the  conse- 
quent coughing  is  dosed  with  medi- 
cines to  no  purpose.  The  coughing 
and  choking  continue  until  at  last 
nature  comes  to  the  child's  assistance, 
and  vomiting  rids  him  of  his  tiny  tor- 
mentor. 

Chilliness  will  also  prevent  a  child 
from  sleeping ;  the  mother,  whose  back 
and  limbs  ache  from  walking  back 
and  forth  in  her  efforts  to  soothe  the 
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fretful  child  into  sleep,  cannot  imagine 
why  he  awakes  the  moment  she  lays 
him  down,  or  when,  half  exhausted, 
she  tries  to  seat  herself  in  the  rocking- 
chair.  She  does  not  realize  that  he  is 
quiet  only  when  she  carries  him  be- 
cause her  arms  keep  him  w^arm ;  nor 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  rocking 
chair  is  not  endured  is  because  its 
motion  produces  a  cold  draught  blow- 
ing directly  over  the  face  and  arm  of 
the  child.  Let  her  try  the  wadded 
wrapper,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  shawl 
thrown  around  the  little  form  from  be- 
hind her  own  shoulder,  so  as  to  screen 
it  from  the  wind  generated  by  the 
rocking  motion ;  and  the  child,  unless 
otherwise  uncomfortable,  or  else  too 
long  humored  in  the  walking  habit, 
will  soon  fall  into  a  deep  and  natural 
sleep. 

Another  cause  for  crying  can  be  at- 
tributed to  that  negligence  in  the 
child's  toilet  which  results  in  chafing 
and  soreness  of  the  skin.  This  occurs 
chiefly  where  the  flesh  lies  in  creases. 
It  is  utterly  inexcusable,  but  alas !  very 
frequent.  When  found  at  the  base  of 
the  throat,  the  irritation  is  caused  by 
curds  of  milk  making  their  way  be- 
neath the  bib,  after  the  child  has 
vomited  them.  An  old,  soft  handker- 
chief pinned  like  a  shawl,  closely 
around  the  child's  throat  beneath  the 
dress,  will  prevent  the  entrance  of 
such  matter  and  can  easily  be  removed 
when  wet.  "Fuller's  earth"  or  pow- 
dered talcum  relieves  slight  chafing 


and  helps  to  prevent  the  lodgment, 
within  the  folds  of  the  delicate  skin, 
of  irritating  particles  which  would  set 
up  soreness.  The  pain  is  relieved  and 
the  parts  are  healed,  by  anointing  them 
with  vaseline  or  softened  zinc  salve. 

Lastly,  avoid  too  many  or  too 
weighty  garments ;  do  not  allow  the 
neck  and  sleeves  of  any  garment  to  be 
starched ;  and  be  chary  about  sending 
a  young  infant  out  for  hours  at  a  time, 
as  even  the  most  comfortable  position 
when  occupied  too  long  becomes  irri- 
tating. See  that  the  perambulator  is 
as  comfortable  as  the  crib.  A  long 
mattress  and  a  soft  pillow  will  make  it 
so.  To  prevent  too  much  glare  use  a 
dark  parasol,  or  if  style  must  be 
obeyed,  line  the  white  one  with  dark 
green. 

Countless  as  are  the  causes  which 
make  a  child  fretful,  the  above  hints 
serve  to  show  how  many  of  them  can 
be  avoided.  The  delicate  organization 
just  beginning  its  life  has  enough 
natural  difficulties  to  overcome  with- 
out having  them  augmented  by  ignor- 
ance, inexperience,  even  carelessness, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  most  desire 
its  welfare.  For  the  sake  of  the  tender 
being  entrusted  to  the  mother,  fore- 
thought and  judgment  should  control 
the  nursery,  and  these,  together  with 
a  sensible  regularity  in  feeding  and  in 
sleeping,  will  insure  health  and  com- 
fort for  the  first  as  well  as  the  last 
born. 


Notes  From  Foreign  Nurseries 


Nurses  and  Nurseries  in  England. 

In  these  days  when  the  servant,  and 
above  all  the  nurse,  question  is  so 
prominent,  when  we  hear  of  poorly 
trained  nurses  receiving  exorbitant 
salaries,  and  doing  work  in  inverse 
ratio,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  of  a 
good,  faithful  servant  who  believed  it 
right  to  do  all  in  her  power  towards 
the  comfort  of  her  mistress  and  the 
children,  without  requiring  the  salarv 
of  a  bank  clerk.  The  ordinary  servant 
in  America  would  look  with  scorn 
upon  such  a  person,  just  as  Miles 
listens  in  blank  amazement  to  the 
statement  recently  made,  that  one 
nurse  in  America  receives  $20  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
of  paying  higher  wages  does  not  meet 
the  trouble  properly.  It  is  preposter- 
ous that  a  nurse,  even  a  thoroughly 
trained  hospital  graduate,  should  re- 
ceive such  a  sum  as  $1,040  per  annum, 
besides  her  board  and  lodging.  Many 
a  man  in  good  business  does  not  make 
as  much.  Some  other  solution  of  the 
question  should  be  found.  Why  is  it 
possible  that  in  England  a  good  nurse 
can  be  obtained  for  £20  ($100)  a  year, 
and  an  excellent  head-nurse  think  her- 
self well  paid  at  £30  ($150)  a  year? 
The  difference  in  her  expenses  in  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  in  this  pro- 
portion. 

Miles,  the  faithful  nurse  of  whom  I 


write,  received  £30,  and  the  work  that 
she  did  to  earn  that  would  astonish  an 
American.  She  was  head-nurse  in  a 
clergyman's  family,  where  there  were 
eight  children,  ranging  all  the  way 
down  from  twelve  years  old  to  a  new- 
born baby.  She  had  an  under-nurse 
to  help  her,  and  there  was  a  governess 
for  the  older  children.  In  such  a 
household  there  was  necessity  for 
strict  adherence  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  a  regular  routine  of  daily 
life  was  required  in  order  to  manage 
to  do  everything.  Miles'  realm  con- 
sisted of  a  day-nursery  and  a  night- 
nursery,  and  here  she  was  supreme, 
except  when  the  mother  was  present. 
When  the  latter  entered,  Miles  always 
rose  and  stood  to  listen  to  her  remarks, 
unless  she  happened  to  have  one  of  the 
young  babies  in  her  arms,  so  that  it 
was  inconvenient  for  the  child  to  be 
thus  disturbed.  Miles  and  her  under- 
nurse,  Mary,  did  all  the  work  in  the 
nurseries,  and  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  domestics.  The 
routine  of  their  daily  work  was  thus 
described : 

6  A.  M.  The  nurses  rise,  the  nurse-maid 
lights  the  fire  and  makes  tea.  She  brushes 
out  the  day-nursery,  lays  the  cloth  for 
breakfast,  sets  the  children's  basins  ready 
for  their  bread-and-milk,  and  brings  the  hot 
water  for  the  children's  baths.  The  head- 
nurse  dresses  the  children  and  hears  them 
say  their  prayers.  The  older  ones  fold  up 
their  night-dresses  and  put  their  bed-socks, 
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etc.,  tidy.  They  then  go  into  the  day-nur- 
sery while  the  beds  are  turned  up  to  air 
and  the  windows  opened  wide.  The  children 
play  about  in  the  day-nursery  until 

8  A.  M.  Breakfast  time.  Each  child's 
chair  and  bib  are  set  in  order,  and  they  all 
wait  with  folded  hands  while  the  head- 
nurse  says  grace.  The  usual  breakfast  con- 
sists of  porridge  or  bread-and-milk. 

When  breakfast  is  over,  the  bigger  chil- 
dren fold  their  bibs  and  put  away  their 
chairs.  While  they  are  making  themselves 
comfortable,  the  head-nurse  dresses  the 
smallest  baby  and  gives  it  its  bottle,  and 
the  nurse-maid  washes  the  breakfast  things 
and  tidies  up  the  nursery.  By  this  time  it 
is 

9  A.  M.  Family  prayers  are  attended  by 
all  who  are  old  enough.  Afterwards  the 
mother  comes  into  the  nursery  to  see  the 
children,  and  then  takes  them  to  the  dining- 
room  or  drawing-room  for  half  an  hour 
while  the  day-nursery  is  aired.  The  nurses 
make  up  the  beds  and  set  the  rooms  to 
rights. 

9.30  A.  M.  If  the  weather  permits,  all 
the  children  are  taken  out  to  walk  for  two 
hours. 

11.30  A.  M.  Baby  is  fed,  and  the  little 
ones  take  their  naps,  while  the  older  ones 
play,  and  the  nurses  sew  for  the  next  hour 
and  a  half. 

1  P.  M.  Nursery  dinner  hour  and  parents' 
lunch  time.  The  older  children  dine  with 
their  father  and  mother. 

2  P.  M.  Children  are  out  again  for  a 
walk. 

4.30  P.  M.  Tea  time.  Often  on  birth- 
days or  similar  occasions  the  father  and 
mother  will  take  tea  in  the  nursery,  but  at 
other  times  after  the  children  have  had  an 
hour's  play  after  tea  they  join  their  parents 
for  "the  children's  hour" — all  except  Baby, 
who  is  put  to  bed. 

7  P.  M.  Children  get  ready  for  bed. 
Each  child  who  is  old  enough  folds  its 
clothes  and  puts  them  away  neatly  in  its 
basket,  and  every  pocket  is  emptied.  The 
head-nurse  hears  them  say  their  prayers 
and  sees  each  one  safely  tucked  in.  The 
room  is  then  made  tidy,  and  the  baths  set 


ready  for  the  morning.  By  7.30  all  is  sup- 
posed to  be  quiet  in  the  night-nursery. 

When  Miles  got  as  far  as  this  and 
took  breath,  I  remarked:  "Now,  I 
suppose  you  have  the  evenings  to  your- 
selves?" "Not  at  all,"  she  replied; 
"we  spend  the  evenings  in  sewing  or 
mending  the  children's  clothes,  except 
one  evening  in  the  week,  when  I  made 
it  a  rule  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
sew  and  mend  our  own  garments." 

All  the  children's  underclothes  and 
everything  except  their  best  dresses 
are  made,  altered  and  mended  by  the 
nurses.  In  this  big  family  sewing  was 
a  large  item,  even  though  the  clothes 
descended  from  the  older  children  to 
the  younger,  and  the  precaution  of 
marking  garments  with  only  the  letters 
of  the  surname  was  adopted,  except 
for  handkerchiefs.  The  nurses'  hands 
were  never  idle ;  if  the  children  were 
busy  at  play  and  the  little  ones  asleep, 
out  came  the  work-baskets,  a  tuck  was 
let  down,  or  a  stocking  mended. 

And  aside  from  these  general  divi- 
sions of  the  day,  each  one  had  its  own 
special  additional  duties.  Thus,  Mon- 
day was  linen  day:  getting  out  clean 
clothes,  listing  the  dirty  clothes  for  the 
wash,  putting  away  Sunday  clothes, 
and  finishing  last  week's  mending. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
were  devoted  to  working  on  the  chil- 
dren's clothes.  Friday  was  cleaning 
day  for  the  nursery  bedrooms,  the 
linen  from  the  wash  was  aired  and  put 
away,  and  the  stockings  were  darned. 
Saturday  was  cleaning  day  for  the 
day-nursery;  the  spoons,  forks,  etc.  (a 
special  set  belonged  to  the  nursery), 
were  scoured,  and  a  good  polish  given 
to  everything  requiring  it.  Saturday 
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was  also  "tub-night,"  and  the  chil- 
dren's hair  was  washed.  Clean  tuck- 
ers were  put  in  the  every-day  frocks, 
and  the  clean  garments  were  put  out 
for  Sunday,  everything  being  ex- 
amined and  any  necessary  stitches 
taken,  in  order  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  need  be  done  next  day.  On  Sun- 
days the  head-nurse  and  nurse-maid 
took  turns  in  going  to  morning  ser- 
vice, the  one  who  did  not  go  in  the 
morning  went  in  the  afternoon.  The 
morning  walk  was  not  neglected  on 
Sunday,  but  they  avoided  taking  out 
the  perambulators.  Before  church  the 
older  children  sat  with  their  mother, 
who  read  to  them  till  service  time,  and 
then  they  went  to  church  with  her. 
The  little  ones  went  to  the  shorter  or 
children's  service  in  the  afternoon,  ac- 
companied by  the  nurse  whose  turn  it 
was  to  attend  afternoon  service. 

In  America,  I  believe,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  nurse  who 
would  undertake  such  a  daily  round  of 
duties,  yet  here  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  obtain  such  a  faithful  servant.  My 
own  experience  has,  as  yet,  been  for- 
tunate. It  is  known  as  a  "single- 
handed"  situation.  My  nurse  has  made 
all  my  little  boy's  short  clothes  except 
his  pelisse  and  socks,  even  his  hat  be- 
ing manufactured  by  her.  I  may  safe- 
ly say  I  never  find  her  idle,  and  she  is 
most  conscientious.  She  takes  entire 
care  of  the  child  and  nursery ;  the 
housemaid  is  never  expected  to  help 
her,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is 
often  in  the  nursery  when  not  busy 
elsewhere,  because  she  is  so  fond  of 
Baby,  and  will  often  lend  a  hand  in 
getting  a  bottle  when  he  is  crying ;  but 
this  is  returned  with  interest  by  nurse,- 


who  will  help  make  a  bed  or  give  other 
assistance.  And  withal,  her  wages  are 
not  extravagant,  according  to  Ameri- 
can ideas,  though  here  it  is  thought  I 
pay  her  well  in  giving  her  £24  a  year 
($120). 

In  England  a  servant  knows  her 
place,  and  we  do  not  have  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  mentioned  by 
some  of  your  correspondents ;  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  would  prob- 
ably be  a  school  to  educate  the  higher 
classes  (that  is,  the  mistresses)  to  be 
ladies.  My  own  experience  in  Amer- 
ica indicates  that  hardly  one  of  the 
difficulties  arises  where  the  mistress  of 
the  house  has  the  instincts  of  a  real 
lady.  A.  B.,  England. 

Orthodox  Doctrines  from  Japan. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  daily 
murmurings  of  mothers  over  ill-be- 
haved children;  for  even  the  best  of 
babies  are  a  certain  care.  During  the 
day  their  cries  and  whims,  if  not  pro- 
longed and  severe,  can  be  tolerated 
with  patience ;  but  to  be  kept  awake  at 
night,  with  weeks  of  much  disturbed 
sleep,  is  exceedingly  enervating. 

Whether  children  sleep  or  do  not 
sleep  well  depends  largely  upon  early 
training.  I  am  the  mother  of  three 
babies — the  youngest  'now  one  year 
old,  and  with  these  three  have  not  yet 
lost  one  whole  night's  sleep,  and  ex- 
cept a  little  disturbance  on  account  of 
a  few  days'  sickness,  have  had  no 
trouble  at  all  during  the  night.  My 
course  of  training  was  to  begin,  from 
the  first  week,  to  teach  the  child  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  as  much  during  the 
day  as  was  necessary.  When  they 
were  a  few  months  old  they  slept  all 
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night  with  once  feeding  them.  The 
two  youngest  were  trained  at  six 
months  to  sleep  all  night  without 
waking.  Being  compelled  to  feed  them 
"per  bottle"  when  only  a  few  months 
old,  getting  up  at  night,  warming  the 
bottles,  etc.,  was  no  easy  task.  My 
youngest  at  seven  months  was  trained 
to  go  to  her  bed  (a  hammock)  at  4.30 
P.  M.  and  sleep  until  6  the  next  morn- 
ing without  food  or  waking,  thus  giv- 
ing the  weary  mother  the  full  evening 
to  herself,  wholly  relieved  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  which  the  little 
ones  bring.  The  second,  now  two 
years  old,  retires  at  5  P.  M.,  and  al- 
ways, after  giving  her  papa  and  mam- 
ma "good  night,"  sings  or  talks  herself 
to  sleep. 

By  thus  training  them  into  regular 
habits  at  an  early  age  I  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  bowels  regular,  and 
their  disposition  bright ;  and  though 
we  live  in  a  very  changeable  and  try- 
ing climate,  they  have  had  but  little 
sickness  —  none  except  occasional 
colds.  To  accomplish  this  I  arranged 
my  daily  programmes  for  the  comfort 
of  the  children  and  my  own  conveni- 
ence, and  compelled  everything  to 
comply  with  my  programme.  We 
who  live  in  a  foreign  country  are  ob- 
liged to  depend  upon  the  natives  as 
our  assistants  in  domestic  affairs,  and 
we  find  as  a  rule  the  nurses  to  be  very 
unreliable  and  inexperienced ;  so  that 
upon  the  mother  rests  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  responsibility  and  care  of  the 
babies.  How  much  better  (certainly 
in  our  case)  to  train  our  babies  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  to  be  healthy  and 
obedient,  and  with  as  little  unnecessarv 


care  and  worry  as  possible ! — O.  D., 
Tokio,  Japan. 

Concerning  Diapers  and  Other  Things. 

Will  not  mothers  rise  to  defend  their 
children  from  the  unjust  assumption 
that  during  the  first  three  months  of 
their  lives 'they  show  almost  no  signs 
of  intelligence  ?  Have  American  babies 
deteriorated  since  I  knew  them?  Or 
is  my  English-born  child  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule?  Oh,  ye  mothers, 
who  have  carefully  kept  your  little 
ones'  "life-journals,"  come  forward 
with  your  statistics  and  refute  these 
unjust  assumptions  found  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood  : 

"So  it  is  with  the  comparatively  feeble 
actions  of  the  human  infant  up  to  about  the 
third  month,  when  we  get  the  first  indica- 
tions of  an  awakening  will  in  the  holding 
erect  of  the  head. 

"But,  whatever  the  age,  every  mother 
knows  for  herself  when  the  time  comes  that 
her  child  passes  from  the  purely  animal 
state  into  that  where  the  mind  seems  to  be 
awakening  to  the  world  around  it.  We  all 
know  the  signs,  when  the  eyes  cease  to 
stare  into  vacancy  and  begin  to  fasten  them- 
selves on  some  definite  object,  when  the 
head  is  intelligently  turned  toward  some 
sound,  when  the  mere  flicker  of  the  lips, 
which  may  be  caused  by  a  touch,  deepens 
into  a  real  smile,  responding  to  the  smile  of 
the  mother;  and  it  is  a  most  wonderful 
thing,  this  change,  and  it  often  takes  place 
so  suddenly  as  to  be  almost  a  metamorphosis. 
I  should  think  that  three  months  must  be 
the  average  time  for  this  transition,  but  it 
may  take  place  sooner  or  later." 

Let  me  tell  you  my  experience.  My 
baby  has  never  been  "nothing  more 
than  a  little  animal"  from  the  day  of 
his  birth.  He  has  perceived  light ;  he 
has  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  rec- 
ognition of  each  and  every  member  of 
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the  family ;  he  has  held  up  his  head, 
and — I  could  go  on  for  pages  showing 
what  he  did  before  he  was  three 
months  old.  I  must  have  missed  a 
great  treat,  I  presume,  by  the  omission 
of  that  sudden  change  referred  to,  but 
it  is  just  as  foolish  to  pity  me  for  that, 
as  it  is  for  my  friends  to  bemoan  my 
fate  because  I  live  in  a  land  of  perpe- 
tually green  fields  and  flowery  hedges, 
where  I  can  not  know  (according  to 
them)  the  beauties  of  the  awakening 
spring. 

But  this  brings  me  to  my  subject — 
diapers.  I  don't  want  to  wash  dirty 
linen  in  public,  but  I  do  wish  to  urge 
upon  my  sisters  in  America  the  wis- 
dom of  inculcating  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness from  earliest  infancy.  I  use  the 
word  earliest  advisedly,  for  my  boy  be- 
gan to  be  trained  when  he  was  a  fort- 
night old.  I  do  not  say  that  he  learnt 
all  in  a  minute,  or  that  he  does  not 
even  now  meet  with  accidents,  but  I 
believe  he  is  the  better  for  being  well- 
mannered  in  this  respect.  Let  the 
writer  who  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  a 
little  baby  reasons  (and  mind,  I  don't 
say  babies  do  reason,  though  they  may 
jump  at  conclusions  just  as  their 
mothers  do)  explain  by  what  process 
Baby  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
that  wet  and  dirty  diapers  are  avoid- 
able if  he  makes  his  wants  known.  My 
boy  objects  to  nothing  more  than  to 
wet  or  dirty  linen,  and  he  gives  unmis- 
takable indication  that  he  wants  what 
s  known  in  nursery  parlance  as  his 
''article."  It  is  chiefly  when  he  is 
asleep  or  when  his  demands  are  ig- 
nored that  he  suffers  discomfort. 
When  he  was  a  fortnight  old,  we  be- 
gan by  putting  his  article  under  him 


whenever  we  thought  it  likely  that  he 
wished  to  use  it,  accompanying  the 
action  by  saying,  "Ah,  ah" ;  it  was  not 
long  before  he  recognized,  apparently, 
the  connection  of  dirty  diapers  and 
comfort  with  the  use  of  his  article. 
Fortunately  he  is  very  regular  in  his 
movements  and  we  can  guess  pretty 
nearly  when  he  requires  attention  in 
the  direction  of  number  2. 

Now  allow  me  to  protest  most 
strongly  against  the  abuse  of  the 
"chair"  mentioned  in  a  letter  in 
Babyhood.  It  is  there  recommended 
that  a  little  child  should,  if  neces- 
sary j  be  allowed  to  sit  in  it  for  an 
hour !  Surely  something  is  wrong 
here.  When  a  child  is  old  enough 
to  sit  upright  for  an  hour,  even 
if  its  intelligence  is  below  the  average, 
it  ought,  by  careful  training,  be  able 
to  give  some  indication  of  its  want. 
Surely,  if  it  has  been  accustomed,  as 
my  boy  has  been,  to  give  a  sign  of  its 
requirements,  such  a  long  occupation 
of  the  "penitential  stool"  should  not  be 
necessary.  My  monthly  nurse  said 
that  with  her  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  nursery  she  never  willingly  al- 
lowed a  little  child  to  use  the  "chair." 
In  the  first  place,  she  said,  it  is  difficult 
to  teach  a  little  thing  the  difference 
between  its  chair  and  any  other  chair, 
so  that  when  placed  in  an  ordinary 
chair  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
an  accident  happened.  Her  method 
was  to  watch  her  opportunity.  Al- 
most always  after  breakfast  he  was 
held  over  his  article,  and  if  he  would 
not  use  it  then  she  sat  down  and 
played  with  him,  watching  him  care- 
fully, and  later  would  try  again.  He 
soon  knew  what  was  expected  of  him, 
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and  if  like  a  grown-up  person,  he  had 
not  then  the  inclination,  he  very  likely 
would  have  it  the  second  or  third  time. 
Nothing  is  better  for  either  child  or 
adult  than  regularity;  this  is  encour- 
aged by  a  fixed  hour  for  attending  to 
these  wants  of  the  human  body — the 
time  usually  selected  is  just  after 
breakfast — and  a  child  who  goes  daily 
at  the  same  time  and  tries,  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  good  health. 
This  can  not  be  too  often  impressed 
upon  mothers — regular  attempts  are 
far  better  than  physic  or  even  the 
blessed  "glycerine  suppository"  (that 
boon  to  children  as  well  as  to  their 
mothers,  for  it  is  a  capital  thing  for  a 
nursing  mother  too).  Of  course  I  am 
well  aware  that  objecting  voices  say: 
"But  my  baby  is  too  irregular !"  What 
means  have  you  tried  to  make  him 
regular?  Have  you,  day  after  day 
for  a  year,  made  him  try  just  after 
breakfast  and  failed  ?  If  so,  my  advice 
is  useless  to  you.  What  I  say  applies 
to  children  in  health.  Teething  and 
bowel  complaints  cause  no  end  of 
trouble  in  this  direction,  and  my  re- 
marks are  not  applicable  to  exception- 
able circumstances.  Do  your  best 
then,  and  when  baby  is  well  continue 
your  training. 

Another  word  of  warning  or  advice 
— discard  "rubber"  entirely — don't  use 
rubber  pildies — that  is  the  English 
word  for  diaper  cover — and  don't  in- 
convenience yourself  and  baby  with  a 
rubber  apron.  Is  yours  a  bottle-fed 
baby  who  is  apt  to  flood  everything? 
He  can  not  be  worse  than  mine  in  that 
direction.  Let  me  tell  you  what  my 
boy  wears ;  a  diaper  and  a  pilch  of 
turkish  toweling.  If  this  perchance 
gets  wet,  change  at  once  for  a  dry  one. 


When  he  goes  out  of  doors  he  has  a 
flannel  pilch  that  goes  over  them,  and 
his  skirts  are  never  wet  then.  He 
wears  it  also  when  he  goes  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  no  lady  need  fear 
that  he  will  spoil  her  nice  dress. 
While  in  the  nursery  he  is  not  "pinned- 
up"  any  more  than  can  be  helped.  He 
lies  or  sits  on  his  rug  or  my  lap  with 
a  folded  diaper  under  him,  but  with  his 
legs  free  to  kick  at  will.  Here  in 
England  it  is  customary  to  dispense 
with  diapers  during  the  day  in  the 
nursery  after  baby  is  six  months  old 
or  even  earlier,  unless  he  is  ill.  For 
modesty's  sake,  when  in  the  drawing 
room  he  wears  diapers,  or,  as  he  gets  a 
little  older,  little  drawers.  Of  course 
in  illness  this  can  not  be  managed,  and 
at  night,  too,  he  must  wear  them. 

My  nurse  was  extremely  shocked 
when  she  read  a  description  in  Baby- 
hood of  a  wonderful  contrivance 
whereby  diapers  could  be  kept  in  place 
while  baby  was  walking !  It  seemed  al- 
most incredible  to  her  that  a  walking 
baby  should  still  be  condemned  to  wear 
diapers.  By  the  time  he  could  walk 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  wants 
known,  so  that  for  that  reason  diapers 
would  not  be  wanted,  while  for 
warmth,  a  plea  that  might  be  urged, 
more  skirts  or  warm  drawers  would  be 
better.  At  a  year  old  a  child  in  ordi- 
nary health  in  England  is  expected  to 
go  without  diapers. 

The  use  of  squares  of  Turkish  tow- 
eling over  the  diapers  I  recommend 
highly;  they  are  absorbent  and  easily 
washed.  Flannel  pilches  to  be  worn 
next  the  diapers  are  much  used  here, 
but  they  shrink  rapidly  and  have  no 
advantage  over  the  Turkish  ones. — T., 
England. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Digestive  Difficulties  at  Seven  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Your  magazine  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  help  and  comfort  to  me,  for  although  I 
have  been  a  mother  only  seven  months,  my 
anxieties  for  my  baby  have  been  many. 
Baby  was  very  well  indeed  until  about  four 
months  old,  when  he  caught  cold,  and  it 
settled  in  his  bowels.  Since  then  he  has 
had  constant  trouble;  has  had  two  attacks 
of  dysentery,  and  has  been  under  a  physi- 
cian's care  nearly  all  the  time.  I  nurse  him 
altogether,  but  the  milk  does  not  seem  to 
suit  him,  as  the  stool  is  full  of  curdled  milk, 
and  he  has  nausea.  The  physician  has  for- 
bidden me  to  eat  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  to 
drink  anything  but  tea  and  cocoa.  Baby  is 
very  restless  nights,  waking  nearly  every 
hour,  and  I  have  to  nurse  him  three  or  four 
times  during  the  night. 

Can  you  recommend  anything  that  would 
strengthen  his  digestion,  or  that  I  could 
take  to  build  me  up  and  improve  the  quality 
of  my  milk?  I  have  once  or  twice  drawn 
some  jof  the  milk  from  my  breast  and 
added  a  little  lime  water,  but  do  not  know 
if  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Baby  looks 
well,  and  weighs  about  twenty  pounds,  and 
is  just  as  happy  a  little  fellow  as  one  could 
wish  for.  He  occasionally  turns  very  pale, 
as  though  sick  at  his  stomach. 

I  would  like  to  get  his  bowels  and 
stomach  regulated  before  warm  weather. 
His  teeth  have  not  come  at  all  yet,  but  his 
lower  gum  is  hard  and  seems  to  bother  him 
some.  Will  you  please  give  me  some  ad- 
vice, and  receive  the  sincerest  thanks  of 
A  Young  Mother. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

The  problem,  briefly  stated,  is  this : 
A  child  of  seven  months  looks  well  and 
is  happy,  and  has  reached  the  rather 
unusual  weight  of  "about  twenty 
pounds"  (if  we  interpret  "about"  to 
mean  within  a  pound  of  that  figure)  ; 
but  his  digestion  is  imperfect,  with 


curdy  stools  and  nausea.  Beside  that 
we  note  nothing,  except  a  very  im- 
proper amount  of  night  nursing. 

While  we  cannot  prescribe  for  you 
or  your  child  we  offer  a  few  hints.  If 
the  child  is  so  very  well  nourished,  as 
stated,  the  natural  first  thought  is  that 
the  nausea  and  curdy  stools  may  be 
due  either  to  too  great  a  quantity  or 
too  rich  a  quality  (in  albuminoids)  of 
the  milk.  We  think  we  have  before 
commented  on  the  fact  that  frequent 
suckling  (or  milking,  in  animals) 
changes  the  quality  of  milk,  which  as 
a  result  becomes  indigestible  although 
nutritious,  making  it,  as  has  been  said 
by  another,  similar  to  condensed  milk. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  breast  milk 
may  reveal  an  error  in  the  constitution 
of  the  milk,  and  sometimes  this  can  be 
changed  by  correction  of  the  diet  and 
habits  of  the  mother.  As  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  out  of  the  way 
in  this  direction  with  you,  or  whether 
you  need  the  building  up  you  ask  for, 
your  physician  can  judge  at  sight,  but 
Babyhood  cannot  offer  an  opinion. 


Indigestion;  Weight  at  One  Year;  Farina. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions?  I  have  a  little  son  going  on 
fourteen  months  old.  He  has  eight  teeth 
and  more  coming.  I  nurse  him  and  give 
him  one  meal  of  oatmeal  and  milk 
(strained)  a  day.  He  sleeps  all  night  with- 
out nursing,  is  muscular  but  not  fat. 

(i)  He  is  inclined  to  be  very  constipated. 
I  have  to  use  injections  and  suppositories 
nearly  all  the  time,  to  cause  a  movement. 
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There  are  large  white  pieces  in  it  some- 
times.  Please  tell  me  what  they  come  from? 

(2)  When  should  I  wean  Baby;  and 
what  should  be  his  diet  when  I  do?  also 
should  I  give  him  anything  now  besides  the 
breast? 

(3)  How  much  should  a  baby  of  his  age 
weigh? 

(4)  What  kind  of  food  is  farina  and  how 
is  it  cooked? 

Chicago,  III.  R. 

(1)  The  white  pieces  are  probably 
undigested  curds  of  milk. 

(2)  Most  babies  should  be  weaned 
before  they  are  fourteen  months  old, 
as  few  mothers  can  properly  nourish 
them  after  they  are  a  year  old.  But 
the  weaning  must  now  be  delayed  un- 
til after  the  summer  heat,  which  lasts 
well  into  September,  is  over. 

(3)  Weights  of  individuals  vary 
greatly,  of  children  as  of  adults.  They 
vary  also  with  social  and  family  pecu- 
liarities. Statistics  are  not  very  full 
on  the  point.  But  among  the  fairly- 
fed  classes  we  think  twenty  pounds  a 
fair  weight  for  a  yearling  child,  and 
anything  above  that  a  good  weight. 
But  children  of  twenty-five  or  more 
pounds  are  not  rare. 

(4)  "Farina"  may  mean  any  flour, 
but  as  the  word  is  generally  used  in 
commerce  in  this  country  it  refers  to 
one  of  the  numerous  preparations  of 
Indian  corn  which  receive  trade  names 
much  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  of  the  combination. 
Thus,  to  choose  a  few  names,  samp, 
hominy,  farina  and  meal  represent  in- 
creasing degrees  of  fineness;  farina  is 
finer  than  hominy. 


Summer  Night-Wear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  style  of  underwear  does  my  little 
thirteen-months-old  girl  need  the  coming 
season?  She  has  worn  the  Jaeger  so  far, 
but  it  will  surely  be  too  warm  for  this 
summer.  Will  night-gowns  made  of  flan- 
nel, part  cotton,  be  advisable,  or  cambric 
worn  with  a  shirt  under? 

Washington,  D.  C.  A.  W. 

There  are  to  be  had  fine,  thin,  all- 
wool  undervests  admirably  suited  for 
infants'  summer  needs.  Where  the 
skin  will  bear  it,  Babyhood  always 
prefers  the  use  of  woollen  next  the 
skin;  and  suggests  for  summer  night- 
gowns a  fine  cotton-and-wool  flannel, 
recently  come  into  market,  which 
wrears  and  washes  well. 


Woollen  and  Cotton  Goods. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  concerning  the  Gertrude 
suit : 

(1)  Is  there  anything  better  than  stock- 
inet for  the  under  garment? 

(2)  Should  the  second  garment  be  of 
flannel  for  a  summer  baby? 

(3)  What  are  the  objections  to  canton 
flannel  that  the  patterns  suggest? 

(4)  Are  woollen  stockings  considered  bet- 
ter than  cotton  for  summer  wear  for  six- 
year-old  children?  I  learned  from  Baby- 
hood to  use  woollen  instead  of  cotton  for 
two  and  three  year  old  children  for  sum- 
mer wear. 

(5)  For  the  same  age  (six  years)  what 
is  the  best  material  for  summer  nightgowns? 
So  far  I  have  used  a  lighter  grade  of  flannel 
for  summer.  They  are  cut  with  legs  and 
feet. 

(6)  Which  is  considered  better,  high  or 
low  shoes?  M.  M.  R. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

( I )  A  fine  quality  of  all-wool  flannel 
has  been  generally  preferred  to  stock- 
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inet,  for  the  under  garment  of  the  Ger- 
trude suit.  When  properly  washed  it 
does  not  thicken  and  shrink  nearly  so 
much. 

(2)  Even  for  summer  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  second  garment  of  flannel, 
though  of  a  light  quality.  A  baby 
young  enough  to  wear  the  Gertrude 
suit  does  not  feel  the  heat  as  an  older 
child  does,  and  when  the  temperature 
demands,  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  ex- 
ternal clothing. 

(3)  Canton  flannel  (cotton)  is 
heavy,  clumsy,  not  easily  dried  when 
wet,  and  thickens  badly  in  washing. 

(4)  Babyhood  forever  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  woollen  next  the  skin ; 
hence  it  believes  as  much  in  woollen 
stockings  for  a  child  of  six  years  as  for 
one  of  six  months.  Some  skins,  how- 
ever, will  not  endure  woollen  in  warm 
weather  without  excessive  irritation; 
but  of  this  only  the  mother  or  attend- 
ant can  judge. 

(5)  Read  answer  to  "A.  W."  in  re- 
gard to  summer  nightgowns. 

(6)  High  shoes  are  preferred  to  low 
ones,  as  low  ones  are  apt  to  become 
loose  in  the  heel,  wear  one-sidedly,  and 
cause  a  child  to  step  unevenly. 


"Finishing  Off"  the  Gertrude  Suit 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  you  finished 
off  the  little  shirt  for  the  Gertrude  suit  de- 
scribed in  your  pattern  sheet?  I  want  to 
make  some,  but  don't  know  how  the  seams 
and  bottom,  and  the  opening  and  neck,  etc., 
should  be  finished  to  look  neat  and  feel 
comfortable.  For  the  wrists,  I  thought  I 
would  get  the  elastic  webbing. 

An  Expectant  Mother. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  seams  were  opened,  and  each 


side  was  stitched  down  with  fine  sew- 
ing silk  in  herring-bone  stitch.  The 
opening  down  the  back  was  faced  with 
soft,  white  gros-grain  ribbon,  the  rib- 
bon on  one  side  of  the  opening  form- 
ing a  lap  to  the  other  side,  the  lap  be- 
ing lined  with  another  piece  of  the  rib- 
bon. 

Around  the  neck,  ends  of  sleeves 
and  bottom  of  the  garment  was 
crocheted  a  pretty  scallop  with  Flor- 
ence knitting  silk,  these  parts  having 
been  first  gone  around  with  the  sewing 
silk  to  prevent  fraying. 


The  Band  in  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  put  a  flannel 
band  on  Baby,  this  being  his  second  sum- 
mer?   He  has  never  worn  one. 

Chicago,  III.  W.  A. 

It  is  a  useful  protection  in  summer, 
but  as  you  may  know,  Babyhood 
thinks  nothing  in  particular  about  the 
"second"  summer,  except  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  first. 


Mutton  Broth  at  Eighteen  Months;  "Animal 
Crackers;"  The  Daily  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  baby  is  eighteen  months  old,  is 
strong  and  hearty,  and  had  his  sixteen  teeth 
when  he  was  fifteen  months  old.  I  have 
never  given  him  any  solid  food  but  white 
bread,  crackers  and  wheat  germ  meal.  He 
takes  bread  and  milk  for  his  principal  meal, 
varied  by  oatmeal,  crackers  and  the  wheat 
germ.  But  he  seems  to  tire  of  these,  and 
needs  to  be  coaxed  to  take  them,  although 
he  is  hungry.  I  tried  a  baked  potato  once, 
but  he  did  not  digest  it.  A  friend  advised 
mutton  broth  and  rice ;  also  "platter  gravy" 
from  roast  beef.  Would  these  be  good  for 
him? 
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(2)  I  have  heard  that  "animal  crackers" 
are  prepared  with  chemicals.    Is  it  so? 

(3)  Is  a  bath  every  day,  at  my  baby's  age, 
debilitating?  Subscriber. 

Topcka,  Kans. 

(1)  The  mutton  broth  and  "platter 
gravy" — meaning  thereby  juice  of  the 
meat — are  admissible,  and  make  a 
gratifying  variety.  Bread  crusts 
soaked  in  the  one  or  the  other  are 
often  acceptable  to  children. 

(2)  We  know  nothing  of  the  manu- 
facture of  these  crackers.  Our  objec- 
tion to  them  is  that,  like  other  such 
things,  they  are  given  at  improper  "be- 
tween-meal"  seasons,  and  especially 
that,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Babyhood 
some  time  since,  the  child  who  would 
be  content  with  one  or  two  ordinary 
biscuits  is  often  ambitious  to  devour 
at  least  one  specimen  of  each  "ani- 
mal," and  to  make  of  its  stomach  a 
miniature  Noah's  Ark. 

(3)  Not  usually;  sponging  is  really 
sufficient,  so  that  the  immersion  bath 
is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  not  harmful. 


The  Time  for  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old,  and  the 
question  has  arisen  regarding  weaning.  I 
am  told  by  one  person  I  should  begin  now 
to  give  him  something  besides  breast  milk 
(he  has  never  had  anything  else),  and  that 
he  should  be  thoroughly  weaned  at  ten 
months;  by  another  I  am  told  he  should 
be  given  nothing  but  breast  milk  until  the 
summer  months  are  passed.  This  would 
bring  the  time  of  weaning  at  about  one 
year.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  opinion 
of  Babyhood ?  N.  M.  C. 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

As  no  illness  on  the  part  of  the  baby, 
or  lack  of  flow  of  milk,  or  other  reason 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  is  mentioned, 


we  think  it  wiser  to  nurse  through  the 
summer,  supplementing  the  breast  if 
necessary  by  suitable  artificial  food. 


Crusts  at  Thirteen  Months;  Sterilizing 
Apparatus. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  proved  myself  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Babyhood  by  gaining  for  it  several  new 
subscribers,  may  I  claim  as  my  reward  a 
little  information? 

(1)  My  baby  girl,  thirteen  months  old,  is 
in  good  condition,  with  no  ailment  but  con- 
stipation; flesh  solid,  and  eyes  bright;  but 
is  very  cross  at  times.  Her  diet  consists  of 
a  pint  bottle  every  three  hours  of  food  pre- 
pared as  follows :  To  one  and  one-half 
quarts  steamed  milk  add  gruel  made  of  one 
pint  of  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal  strained.  Is  this  proper  propor- 
tion for  use  all  summer?  Will  she  need 
broths  or  solid  food?  How  and  when  shall 
I  begin  to  vary  her  diet? 

(2)  I  steam  milk  by  placing  in  a  double 
boiler  and  keeping  it  at  the  boiling  point  an 
hour;  then  mix  with  the  gruel  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  put  up  in  air-tight  pint  jars. 
Would  a  sterilizer  be  safer  and  if  so  why? 

(3)  Can  I  give  her  crusts  and  crackers 
of  any  kind?  She  seems  to  crave  something 
to  exercise  her  teeth  on.  S.  G. 

Philadelphia. 

(1)  Probably  the  food  will  be  ade- 
quate through  the  summer.  When  the 
cool  weather  begins,  if  her  teeth  are  as 
forward  as  the  average,  begin  the  use 
of  cereals,  for  instance  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  oatmeal  mush  with  the  milk. 

(2)  You  do  sterilize  the  milk  just  as 
well  as  if  you  used  a  sterilizer,  pro- 
vided your  double  boiler  is  kept  cov- 
ered. The  advantage  of  the  best  steril- 
izers is  that  they  require  no  watching; 
but  the  ordinary  kitchen  steamer  is 
quite  good  enough,  and  when  a  family 
already  has  one  we  generally  recom- 
mend its  use  for  sterilizing  if  it  can  be 
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spared  from  its  ordinary  duties.  We 
presume  that  your  gruel  is  made  at  a 
boiling  heat,  and  is  therefore  also 
sterilized. 

(3)  The  crust  of  bread,  free  from 
crumbs,  we  think  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  crackers,  except  possibly  the 
very  hard  water  crackers,  and  these 
have  the  objection  that,  being  brittle, 
fragments  are  often  detached  and 
may  choke  a  young  child. 


Condensed  Replies. 

L.  D.  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H.—It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  the  irritation  may 
be  of  the  child's  own  making,  as  you 
fear.  But  after  carefully  reading  your 
letter,  we  think  the  probability  is  to  the 
contrary.  Our  investigations,  if  we 
saw  the  child,  would  be  directed  first 
to  the  lower  bowel,  searching  not  only 
for  pinworms  and  piles,  as  you  have 
thought,  but  for  fissures  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anus,  or  for  eczema. 
Secondly,  we  should  examine  critically 
the  foreskin  and  urethra  for  sources  of 
irritation.  We  agree  with  the  doctor, 
''Don't  use  the  blister." 

A.  B.,  Bangor,  Me. — We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  little  book,  and  have 
spent  some  time  in  searching  for  the 
discordant  opinions  you  allude  to  but 
have  failed  to  find  them.  The  white 
sugar  is  recommended,  if  we  under- 
stand our  friend  rightly,  not  as  better 
than  milk  sugar,  but  as  more  generally 
available.  In  any  event  the  matter  is 
not  a  disagreement  in  essentials  but  in 
details.  But  if  you  will  give  us  the 
page  references  we  will  look  the  mat- 
ter up  again. 


C.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. — The  prepara- 
tion alluded  to — you  had  the  name  cor- 
rectly— we  have  no  medical  testimony 
about  or  almost  none,  and  we  endeavor 
to  speak  only  of  things  concerning 
which  we  feel  a  certainty  based  on  con- 
current reports  of  many  trustworthy 
observers.  The  composition  of  the 
remedy  has  been  told  us  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  safely  used,  but  we 
should  expect  little  benefit.  All  the 
benefit  reported  can  be  easily  explained 
by  the  beneficial  effect  of  hope. 

For  the  child's  weak  ankle  we 
should  recommend  showering  and 
massage  of  the  parts.  We  shall  before 
long  print  an  article  upon  massage. 

vS\  A.,  New  Orleans,  La. — It  is  safer 
for  the  child  to  have  on  loose  stockings 
in  crawling,  although  he  may  get  no 
harm  without  them. 

L.  M. — There  being  no  address 
given,  we  know  nothing  of  the  "humid 
climate"  alluded  to.  Nor  can  we  guess 
why  your  physician  desires  you  to  con- 
tinue to  nurse  a  child  apparently  so 
well  prepared  for  weaning.  But  in 
any  climate  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  where  good  cow's  milk 
can  be  obtained,  the  dread  of  the  "sec- 
ond summer"  is  only  a  superstition. 
Even  with  the  carelessness  of  infant 
feeding  formerly  prevalent,  the  second 
summer  was  never  anything  like  as 
destructive  as  the  first.  The  dangers 
of  the  second  summer  all  arise  from 
improper  feeding.  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  only  suppose  that  your  place  of 
residence  involves  some  especial  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  fresh  milk  which  has 
led  your  physician  to  advise  you  as  he 
has. 
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A.  Naugatuck,  Conn. — In  traveling, 
the  child  should  eat,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  what  she  does  at 
home.  How  nearly  this  can  be  done 
will  depend  upon  the  resources  of  your 
temporary  lodging.  You  probably  can 
get  fair  milk,  stale  bread  and  butter 
and  beef  juice.  The  Mellin's  Food  is 
easily  carried,  so  is  a  can  of  condensed 
milk  for  an  emergency. 

E.  R.,  Dover,  N.  /.—We  think  you 
would  better  wean  her  before  summer 
and  that  you  should  give  her  liquid 
food,  and  not  give  the  egg  and  bread 
at  present,  nor  until  she  has  teeth  to 
chew  with. 

Hagerstown,  Md. — Little  chil- 
dren are  often  troubled  in  the  way  you 
describe.  He  probably  has  phimosis 
(tight  foreskin),  and  may  need  circum- 
cision. The  curds  in  the  baby's  move- 
ments may  be  due  to  fat,  in  which  case 
they  are  generally  very  soft.  Much 
more  frequently  they  are  due  to  undi- 
gested proteids  (cheesy  part  of  the 
milk),  and  then  they  are  generally 
firmer  curds.  Ordinarily  a  child  should 
be  weaned  by  the  time  it  is  a  year  old. 
If  the  milk  is  not  sufficient  it  should 
be  weaned  or  partly  fed  earlier.  If 
there  is  doubt  that  the  breast  will  last 
through  the  summer  the  weaning 
should  be  started  before  warm  weather 
sets  in. 

L.  H.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — Whether 
you  will  need  to  sterilize  the  child's 
food  in  the  autumn  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  your  milk  supply. 

vS\  P.,  Greensboro,  A7.  C. — If  the 


food  agrees  perfectly,  as  you  believe, 
and  seems  enough  for  her  growth,  we 
should  make  no  change  except  gradu- 
ally to  increase  the  amount  at  each 
meal. 

IV.  E.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — When 
a  child  is  a  year  old  there  is  only  one 
advice  about  weaning.  It  practically 
has  to  be  done,  and  it  should  be  com- 
pleted before  warm  weather  comes. 
The  fact  that  the  child  has  no  teeth  at 
a  year  raises  the  question  of  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  at  once. 

S.  S.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — As  the 
habit  is  not  of  long  duration,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
abandoned.  A  child  who  has  slept 
well  for  thirteen  months  ought,  under 
the  same  conditions,  to  continue  to 
sleep  well.  Very  likely  the  warm  weath- 
er, with  the  consequent  irritability  at 
night,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
change.  Possibly  also  the  child,  if  too 
much  on  his  legs,  may  be  over-fatigued 
and  hence  more  inclined  to  sleep  in 
daytime.  Judicious  management  will 
probably  work  a  cure  before  long.  The 
child  is  old  enough  to  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  expected  to  lie  still. 
Do  not  strike  a  light  in  the  room;  do 
not  get  up  yourself  nor  let  him  leave 
his  crib.  By  no  means  countenance 
his  frolic,  and,  beyond  persuasive 
soothing,  do  not  notice  his  crying. 
Darkness,  silence,  and  self-control  on 
your  own  part  are  the  best  regimen. 
Have  you  tried  sponging  off  his  body 
before  he  is  put  to  sleep  ?  We  do  not 
think  the  diet  is  at  fault  if,  as  you  say, 
the  child  has  done  so  well  hitherto. 
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A  Furniture  Combination. 

Being  rather  limited  as  regards 
space  in  my  modest  little  home,  I  or- 
dered "the  coming  guest's"  crib  to  be 
made  in  combination  with  the  chests 
of  drawers,  and  I  find  it  truly  a  great 
convenience  in  every  way. 

There  are  three  drawers,  two  large 
ones  upon  either  side  of  the  small  one, 
and  they  are  covered  over  by  the  solid 
bottom  of  the  crib.  In  the  first  large 
drawer  I  keep  all  the  little  bed-linen, 
diapers  and  flannels,  the  second  large 
drawer  Baby  has  devoted  to  his  own 
little  layette,  while  in  the  small  middle 
drawer  I  have  placed  the  various 
remedies  one  must  sometimes  resort 
to,  such  as  'chamomile,  catnip,  together 
with  old  linen,  flannel,  Baby's  powder 
and  a  little  syringe ;  in  this  way  I  have 
everything  at  hand  night  or  day.  The 
bed  is  always  warm  with  a  hot  water 
bottle,  which  also  serves  to  take  the 
"chill"  from  the  linen  in  the  drawers 
beneath. 

I  had  the  crib  made  large  enough 
for  my  baby  to  sleep  in  up  to  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  The  sides  are  set 
in  a  groove,  to  slide  in  or  out,  as  one 
may  require ;  and  now  I  see  I  can 
make  still  another  use  of  the  crib,  as 
Baby  grows  older,  and  pen  him  up  in 
it,  as  suggested  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood. 


and  Novelties 

I  cannot  close  this  till  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  love  and  gratitude  I  feel 
towards  the  magazine  for  all  the  help 
it  has  been  to  me  in  my  new  honor  of 
motherhood.  M. 


Home-Made  Mosquito  Protector. 

Such  a  net  as  this  will  not  only  pro- 
tect Baby  from  mosquito  stings,  but 
from  the  disturbing  visits  of  flies  as 
well,  while  taking  his  midday  nap : 
Purchase  a  medium-sized  child's  toy 
hoop,  and  around  its  edge  fasten  a 
piece  of  netting  half  the  width  of  the 
hoop's  diameter.  When  this  is  done, 
draw  the  netting  together  at  the  center 
and  tack  to  a  small  piece  of  wood — a 
toy  block  or  the  wooden  wheels  on 
which  skirt  braids  are  wound  will 
serve  very  well.  To  this  fasten  a  hook 
"or  ring,  and  to  this  in  turn  a  stout  cord 
several  yards  in  length.  This  string, 
run  through  a  ring  in  the  ceiling  and 
a  small  pulley  in  the  wall  near  the  crib, 
will  serve  to  raise  or  lower  the  net  at 
will.  Xow  sew  several  widths  of  the 
netting  of  sufficient  fullness  to  com- 
fortably encircle  the  crib  and  long 
enough  to  sweep  the  ground  around 
the  edge  of  the  hoop,  and  the  canopy 
is  complete.  Leave  one  seam  open  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  handy  and  quick  ac- 
cess to  Babv  in  the  crib.  A.  F. 
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A  Morning-Glory  Canopy. 

The  hot  weather  being  near,  I  would 
like  to  tell  Babyhood's  city  subscrib- 
ers how  a  cool,  shady  wigwam  can  be 
erected  on  a  lawn.  Cut  a  circular  bed 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  in  the  lawn 
(or  larger  if  necessary),  but  do  not 
cut  the  grass  on  the  inside  of  the  circle. 
In  the  space  from  which  the  grass  is 
cut  morning-glories  are  sown.  In  the 
center  of  the  circle  erect  a  pole,  at  the 
top  of  which  suspend  a  small  hoop. 
From  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  out- 
side of  the  circle  string  a  sufficient 
number  of  cords  to  support  the  vines, 
and  in  a  little  while  they  will  have 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  a 
cool  and  leafy  bower  is  the  result.  In 
it  the  children  may  play"  from  morn- 
ing till  night  without  fear  of  sunstroke 
or  any  other  evil  consequent  upon  ex- 
cessive heat.  X. 


Safety  Labels  for  Dangerous  Bottles. 

I  have  been,  since  its  beginning,  too 
great  a  gainer  from  the  pages  of 
'Babyhood  not  to  wish  to  add  my  mite 
of  suggestion  and  help. 

There  has  been  much  said  about 
keeping  bottles  of  poison  out  of  reach, 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  pages 
of  Babyhood  concerning  a  system  of 
labeling  which  our  druggist  has  adopt- 
ed, and  which  ought  surely  to  be  in 
vogue  everywhere.  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  compulsory  in  some 
places,  but  it  should  be  so  in  every 
drug  store  in  the  land. 

Upon  every  bottle  of  poison  there  is 
a  label  (headed  by  a  skull  and  bones), 
"Poison,"  in  large  letters,  and  beneath 
is  the  antidote.  For  instance,  our 
bottle  of  ammonia  is  labeled  like  this : 


AQUA  AMMONIA. 
POISON. 
Antidote — Vinegar  or  Lemon  Juice. 

In  frequently  using  the  bottle,  the 
antidote  becomes  fixed  indelibly  upon 
one's  mind,  and  should  a  dose  acci- 
dentally be  taken  the  remedy  would  be 
at  once  recalled,  even  if  there  were 
not  the  label  to  refer  to  at  once. 

 S.  R. 

Adjustable  Fly-net  for  Hammock. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  plan  like 
mine  for  keeping  Baby  comfortable 
while  she  sleeps,  I  will  give  it.  I  have 
a  large  summer  kitchen  with  no  stove 
in  it;  here  I  have  a  hammock  swung, 
in  which  Baby  sleeps.  To  keep  the 
flies  from  bothering  her  I  took  a  piece 
of  mosquito-net  about  two  feet  longer 
than  Baby  is  tall ;  this  I  sewed  in  the 
shape  of  a  bag,  but  open  at  both  ends ; 
I  hemmed  the  ends,  and  put  in  strings. 
I  slip  the  net  over  the  hammock  and 
draw  the  ends  of  it  shut  with  the 
strings,  and  Baby  sleeps  nice  and  cool, 
and  not  a  fly  can  touch  her.  When  not 
in  use  I  pull  the  net  to  one  end  of  the 
hammock  and  hang  it  up  out  of  the 
way. 

When  it  is  cool  enough  for  cover- 
ing, I  have  an  old  shawl  fixed  the  same 
way  at  the  ends,  but  not  sewed  up ; 
this  I  put  over  the  hammock,  leaving  it 
closed  part  way  up,  and  with  a  safety- 
pin  on  each  side  fasten  it  open  about 
her  head,  so  she  has  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  yet  she  cannot  kick  the  cover  off. 
Perhaps  some  mother  who  lives  on  a 
sunny,  shadeless  farm  as  I  do  will  be 
glad  of  the  idea  if  she  has  nothing  else 
as  good.  C. 
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A  Typical  Experience. 

In  reading  Babyhood  of  late  I  "have 
been  impressed  with  the  stress  that  is 
laid  on  pre-natal  influences,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  a  woman  who 
hoped  to  soon  become  a  mother,  and 
whose  circumstances  were  in  any  way 
unhappy,  might  be  saddened  still  fur- 
ther by  fearing  harm  to  her  child. 
May  I  present  my  own  case,  with  the 
•  wish  that  it  may  prove  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  as  must  bear  grief  and 
care  before  their  little  ones  come  ?  Af- 
ter I  had  been  married  four  years  the 
desire  of  my  heart  was  fulfilled,  and  I 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
coming  of  a  little  son  or  daughter.  I 
hardly  knew  that  this  happiness  was  to 
be  mine  when  I  was  summoned  to  my 
old  home  in  a  distant  city  by  the  word 
that  my  father  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  live  many  hours. 
For  two  weeks  I  was  with  him,  shar- 
ing the  night-watches,  doing  with 
scarcely  any  sleep,  and  undertaking 
my  full  share  of  his  nursing.  He  ral- 
lied for  a  time,  and  then  I  received  the 
terrible  news  that  my  beloved  husband 
had  been  prostrated  by  a  severe  hemor- 
rhage from  his  lungs  the  day  I  hast- 
ened to  my  father.  I  returned  to  him 
at  once,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  man- 
aged I  took  him  South,  alone.  I  was 
his  sole  nurse,  as  he  wished  no  one  else 
to  be  about  him,  dressing  him,  helping 
him  from  the  bed  to  the  chair,  at  the 
last  lifting  him,  a  man  of  six  feet  in 
height,  doing  absolutely  everything  but 
prepare  his  food,  and  sometimes  that, 
too.  I  never  had  more  than  three 
hours'  sleep,  usually  not  so  much. 


After  two  months  the  physicians  ad- 
vised me  to  take  the  invalid  home,  and, 
full  of  hope,  though  he  could  no  longer 
lift  his  hand,  I  traveled  with  him  alone 
as  far  as  Washington,  where  we  were 
met%by  a  friend  who  assisted  me  during 
the  rest  of  the  long  journey.  Three 
days  later  he  died,  just  three  months 
from  the  time  he  developed  the  first 
symptom  of  consumption.  This  was 
four  and  a  half  months  before  my 
baby's  birth. 

I  went  back  to  my  father's  house, 
and  never  wished  to  show  my  grief  be- 
fore him,  for  fear  of  clouding  too  much 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  His  sickness 
was  beyond  everything  a  painful  one 
and  the  end  inevitable.  Until  then  I 
had  been  able  to  make  no  preparations 
for  my  little  one's  coming,  and  could 
now  only  do  so  in  the  intervals  of 
nursing  the  dear  sufferer.  Sleep 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  my  eyes.  I 
would  lie  awake  without  losing  myself 
once  until  the  bells  rang  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  read  the  Bible,  light 
novels,  German,  anything  to  kill  the 
night  hours,  and  I  expected  that  in  the 
struggle  to  compose  myself  for  the 
baby's  sake  I  should  lose  my  mind. 

And  then  the  baby  came,  strong, 
perfect,  beautiful ;  he  has  hardly  been 
ill  one  day  in  the  twenty-seven  months 
of  his  life.  I  nursed  him,  and  even 
the  shock  of  my  father's  death  when 
the  child  was  eleven  days  old  did  him 
no  harm.  Instead  of  the  heritage  of 
tears  that  I  feared  for  him,  the  ready 
laugh  is  ever  on  his  lips,  his  temper  is 
sunny  and  calm,  his  frame  develops 
normally,  physically  he  is  stronger 
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than  most  children.  He  now  weighs 
thirty-six  pounds,  has  had  all  his  teeth 
for  some  time,  and  is  tall  as  well  as 
broad  in  chest  and  back,  measuring 
36^  inches  in  height.  So  far  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  baby  life  out  of 
doors,  and  since  I  stopped  nursing 
him,  has  lived  almost  entirely  on  pure 
milk. 

He  has  not  now  a  trace  of  his 
father's  trouble  about  him,  and  if  I  can 
keep  him  in  the  open  air  and  away  from 
books,  my  hope  is  that  he  never  will 
have.  For  the  first  ten  months  I  ex- 
clusively took  care  of  him;  since  then 
I  have  had  a  nurse  for  him,  as  it 
seemed  the  only  way  to  make  him  live 
in  the  fresh  air.  He  has  been  a  blessing 
beyond  compare  to  my  mother  and  me, 
and  I  pray  for  the  poor  mothers  situ- 
ated as  I  am  that  the  same  balm  may 
come  to  them. 

Could  pre-natal  influences  be  more 
calculated  to  affect  a  child,  mind  and 
body?  I  will  add  that  I  have  never 
been  strong,  and  that,  even  if  none  of 
these  troubles  had  ever  come  to  me, 
there  was  no  reason  for  me  to  expect 
an  exceptionally  happv  child. 

U.  N. 


An  Innocent  Ogre. 

An  ogre  he  certainly  was,  for  every 
member  of  the  household  was  afraid 
of  him,  and  yet  he  was  as  innocent  as 
a  new-born  babe,  and  it  was  only  a 
little  more  than  five  months  ago  that 
he  zvas  a  new-born  babe.  Still  all 
were  in  constant  fear  of  him.  If  he 
sneezed,  they  were  afraid  he  had  taken 
cold ;  if  he  wheezed,  they  feared 
croup ;  if  he  wailed,  he  must  have  the 


colic,  or  some  part  of  his  internal  or- 
ganism must  be  out  of  order,  and  so 
"away  to  the  nearest  telephone,  for  the 
doctor."  Under  no  consideration  could 
he  be  allowed  for  one  second  to  cry. 
At  the  first  sound  he  must  be  trotted, 
jounced,  rocked,  or  walked  with,  the 
latter  remedy  apparently  being  the 
only  panacea  for  his  many  woes.  An 
outsider  would  have  thought  it  the 
first  baby,  from  the  amount  of  fussi- 
ness ;  but  he  was  worse,  for  it  was 
sixteen  years  since  his  youngest  sister 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  discover  Amer- 
ica, and  therefore  instead  of  having 
only  mamma  and  papa  to  look  after  his 
interests,  he  had  in  addition  three 
grown  up  sisters,  a  maiden  aunt,  and 
grandma  and  grandpa.  For  a  long 
time  grandpa  "held  the  fort"  alone, 
maintaining  that  "they  were  spoiling 
that  young  one,  and  making  a  rod  for 
their  own  backs,"  but  finally  he  suc- 
cumbed. One  night,  when  papa  was 
away,  and  the  strength  of  the  others 
had  been  exhausted,  he  actually  walked 
up  and  down  with  the  little  tyrant  for 
two  hours. 

A  healthier,  chubbier  specimen  of 
humanity  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and 
what  an  unmitigated  pity  it  seemed  to 
have  the  little  innocent  made  such  a 
bugbear  of.  If  after  hours  of  rocking 
or  walking  he  chanced  to  fall  asleep, 
they  were  afraid  to  lay  him  down,  for 
fear  he  would  wake  up ;  and  would  sit 
and  hold  him  in  one  position  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 
Consequently  the  little  rogue  soon 
learned  never  to  sleep  unless  he  was 
cuddled  closely  in  somebody's  arms, 
and  objected  to  going  to  bed  for  the 
night  until  his  mother  did.   They  took 
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no  present  comfort  or  pleasure  with 
him,  it  was  all  in  the  future — an  Ar- 
cadian "to  be." .  When  only  a  few  days 
old,  it  was :  "Little  babies  are  such  a 
care,  wait  till  he  begins  to  notice 
things."  The  day  which  was  to  com- 
plete his  three  months  of  life  was 
looked  forward  to  every  hour,  for 
somebody  had  prophesied  that  a  baby 
cross  the  first  three  months,  would 
surely  be  good  ever  after.  But,  strange 
to  say,  that  day  showed  not  the  slight- 
est difference  in  action  or  behavior, 
and  he  was  just  as  much  of  an  ogre  as 
ever.  Then  it  was :  "Wait  till  he  can 
sit  alone."  "What  pleasure  we  will 
take  when  he  can  walk!"  "Wait  till 
he  can  play  with  things."  "W^hat  a 
comfort  it  will  be  when  he  can  talk, 
and  tell  his  wants,  and  what  hurts 
him !" 

O  yes!  vain  anticipators,  just  wait. 
"Bless  me !"  said  a  visitor  to  mamma, 
"I  took  more  comfort  with  my  baby 
for  the  first  six  months  of  her  life, 
than  I  did  ever  afterward.  WThen  I 
could  put  her  on  the  bed,  and  know 
I  would  surely  find  her  there  when  I 
came  back  my  mind  was  at  ease !" 
"Why,  did  you  ever  leave  her  all  alone 
in  the  room?"  "Yes,  often,  when 
called  away  for  a  few  minutes,  or  en- 
gaged in  household  duties."  "Well," 
said  the  ogre's  eldest  sister,  "youf's 
must  have  been  a  wonderfully  good 
baby !"  "Not  at  all,  but  my  cook  was 
in  poor  health  that  summer,  mother 
was  feeble,  and  I  could  not  entirely 
give  up  my  husband  for  the  baby,  as 
many  wives  do  with  their  first  chil- 
dren ;  besides  I  read  somewhere  long 
ago  a  doctor's  advice  to  a  young 
mother,  which  was:  'Give  your  baby 


three  doses  of  wholesome  neglect 
every  day.'  "  "But,"  asked  the  maiden 
aunt,  "weren't  you  afraid  that  if  the 
baby  cried  too  hard  it  might  rupture 
itself?"  "O  no!  I  asked  my  doctor 
that  very  question,  and  he  said :  There 
is  no  tonic  for  a  healthy  baby  like  a 
good  cry ;  it  brings  every  muscle  of  the 
body  into  play.'  Of  course  I  don't  al- 
low her  to  cry  too  long  at  a  time." 
"Well,"  said  mamma  apologetically, 
"when  Jennie  was  born,  the  doctor 
said  to  me :  'Now,  Mrs.  Mater,  you 
can  make  a  perfect  treasure  of  your 
baby,  or  a  perfect  nuisance' ;  and  with 
this  one  we  have  tried  everything,  but 
you  know  he  is  the  first  boy,  and  we 
are  all  so  afraid  that  something  might 
happen  to  him." 

"Yes,"  thought  her  visitor,  as  she 
departed,  "if  you  don't  look  out,  with 
all  your  fears,  fussiness  and  spoiling, 
something  wiU  happen" — and  she 
laughed  to  herself  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  Innocent's  papa  as  she  had  left 
him  with  the  ogre  perched  on  his 
shoulder  walking  up  and  down — up 
and  down — or  rocking  sideways  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  original  song,  the  words  of 
which  were : 

Chumpety,  Chumpety,  chump-chump, 
Chumpety,  chumpety,  chee; 

Chumpety,  chumpety,  chump-chump, 
Chumpety,  chumpety,  chee! 

K.  B.  N.  Y. 


A  Life-History  Box. 

I  think  the  following  description  of 
what  we  call  a  "Life-History  Box" 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  numerous 
readers. 
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When  our  boy  was  born  we  had 
made  for  him  a  cedarwood  box,  2>4 
feet  in  length,  il/2  in  width,  V/z  in 
depth.  Of  course,  a  chest  can  be  made 
of  other  wood,  but  if  cedar  is  used  the 
box  will  be  moth-proof,  and  that  is  a 
very  desirable  feature.  We  had  a  lock 
put  on,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  its 
contents  being  disturbed. 

Our  child  is  now  eight  years  old, 
and  I  will  name  some  of  the  articles 
that  we  have  put  into  his  chest  from 
time  to  time:  A  book,  in  which  are 
written  incidents  of  his  infancy,  funny 
sayings,  books  that  he  enjoyed  having 
read  to  him  most,  visits  he  has  paid, 
gifts  received,  little  things  that  he  has 
made  for  others,  weight  and  height  at 
certain  ages,  accomplishments,  etc.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  summary  of  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  life,  and  is  written  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  fascinating  to  any 
one  interested  in  children,  and,  as  a 
person  remarked,  "worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  the  boy  in  later  years." 

Then  there  are  letters  written  to 
him,  and  copies  of  his  first  attempts  at 
correspondence;  an  album  containing 
photographs  of  himself,  the  age  writ- 
ten on  each ;  also  photographs  of  fami- 
ly and  particular  friends  ;  a  long  stock- 
ing that  belonged  to  his  great-grand- 
father, which  he  hangs  by  the  fireplace 
on  Christmas  Eve ;  a  few  daintily  em- 
broidered garments  given  by  friends, 
all  labeled;  the  first  shoes,  first  tiny 
kid  gloves,  several  favorite  toys,  etc. — 
in  fact,  anything  that  the  fond  mam- 
ma's mind  may  suggest ;  and  additions 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Our 
box  is  now  two-thirds  full. 

The  owner  of  its  contents  already 
enjoys  looking  at  his  treasures,  and  we 


feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  our  trouble.  A.  O. 


Early  Memories  of  Scripture  Texts. 

What  a  power  for  good  or  evil  a 
mother  has !  I  think  every  woman 
who  brings  up  a  family  in  the  love  and 
fear  of  God  is  a  missionary  in  a  small 
way.  I  have  always  found  with  my 
children  that  one  can  hardly  begin  too 
young  to  instill  into  them  religious 
thoughts  and  ideas.  I  know  by  my 
own  experience  and  the  experience  of 
my  elder  children  that  Psalms  and 
chapters  from  the  Bible  learned  before 
they  were  ten  years  old  are  the  ones 
that  remain  most  permanently  in  our 
memories. 

My  little  girl  of  five  knows  six  or 
seven  Psalms,  and  a  large  number  of 
isolated  verses,  and  seems  to  under- 
stand how  to  apply  them,  too ;  for  in- 
stance, one  day  when  she  was  an- 
swered kindly  after  having  been  cross, 
she  said,  "  'A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,'  doesn't  it,  mamma  ?"  and 
being  in  the  country  one  day,  and  see- 
ing a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  she 
exclaimed,    "Oh !    Isn't   this  lovely, 
mamma?  it's  just  like  'He  leads  me 
beside  the  still  waters.'  "    She  is  not 
at  all  morbid,  nor  in  the  least  what  is 
called  a  "goody-goody"  child,  but  just 
a  natural,  healthy,  simple-hearted  girl 
of  five.    She  has  learned  these  verses 
by  hearing  me  repeat  them  over  and 
over  again  to  her  while  she  sits  on  my 
lap,  generally  during  the  half  hour  of 
dusk  just  before  bed  time  on  Sunday 
evenings,   just  as   she  has  learned 
quantities  of  Mother  Goose's  Rhymes 
on  week-day  evenings.  N.  A. 
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The  Poetry  of  Baby's  First  Shoes. 

I  am  emboldened  to  write  you  of  my 
plan  of  preserving  Baby's  shoes, 
which,  if  it  is  not  so  useful  as  some 
others,  is  more  ornamental ;  and  really 
the  little  fat  shoes,  that  have  walked 
so  many,  many  miles  and  have  finally 
given  up  in  utter  exhaustion  and  have 
fairly  burst  themselves  with  over- 
doing, should  not  be  put  to  work 
again  in  another  direction,  but  should 
ornament  some  snug  corner. 

My  two  babies  (the  first  being  a 
girl,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible) have  worn  the  same  pair  of 
shoes  for  a  first  pair;  and  now  that 
they  are  out  at  the  toes  and  up  at  the 
heel,  I  have  given  them  up  to  orna- 
mentation and  have  placed  them  on  a 
plush  plaque,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter.    Fasten  them  to  the  plaque 


with  tacks,  after  they  have  been 
adjusted  to  taste  (of  course  any 
one  can  choose  her  own  position), 
and  then  paint  them  in  any  desirable 
design.  I  chose  to  put  Greenaway 
figures  on  the  sole  that  is  exposed  and 
forget-me-nots  around  the  top  of  the 
other  shoe.  They  could  also  be 
bronzed  with  a  lovely  effect,  still  leav- 
ing the  sole  to  be  painted  if  desired. 
In  this  way  we  can  preserve  the  little 
shoes  that  carry  such  a  personality 
about  them  that,  when  we  would  ruth- 
lessly dispose  of  them  to  make  room 
for  other  things,  something  seems  to 
say:  "Oh  don't!  I  want  to  be  loved 
and  petted,  too,  as  well  as  Baby." 

My  little  shoe-plaque  of  dark  blue 
plush  has  been  much  admired,  and  I 
am  sure  if  others  will  try  it  they  will 
be  pleased  with  the  effect.       C.  P. 


THE  ARCTIC  PROBLEM,  AND  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
PEARY  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

By  PROF.  ANCELO  HEILPRIN, 

Leader  of  the  Peary  Belief  Expedition. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  '  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  SfWJS 

"THE  BEST"*™ 


capo 

Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
£T-  and  Bowel  Trouble. 

Nipple  Cennot  Collapse. 


Cleansing 
THE  BEST' 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,        -        New  York 


»-M-"»  ■    M  -J^-H    »       »       ■    l>     ■    M    M    t>  ■ 

The  Rational  Vehicles  of  Health  and  Pleasure' 


Bicycles 

Equipped  with 

Two-Speed  Gear 


and 


Coaster  Brake 


♦ 


I  The  return  of  bicycling  finds  our  American  roads f 
:  greatly  improved  and  the  bicycle  itself  perfected  in  design  ; 

(and  construction  and  equipped  with  new  and  marvelous m 


(To  learn  all  about  modern  bicycles,  get  catalogues  free  I 
from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  send  stamp  for  any  one  off 
Tthem 


jPope  Manufacturing  Co.j 


I Eastern  Department  : 
Hartford,  Conn. 

('"Columbia"  "Cleveland" 
"Tribune"  "Crawford" 


Western  Department  :  A 
Chicago,  111. 

'Rambler"  "Monarch"  ? 
'Crescent"      "imperial"  I 


lYou  See  Them  Everywhere! 

L  i 


(?APSnEAF 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

/liohly  Endorsed 
by  Trained 
Nurses^ 

not 
Pull 
Out 

Use 

♦STIFF 
*STR0N6 

COILLESS 

THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATCH 
IN  THE  FABRIC . 

fJUDS0N  PIN  CO.MFGRS. 

ROC M  ESTER. N.Y. 

Send  Postal  to  lol  Franklin  St,  NY.City 
For  Pre  example*. 
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Scissors  Pastimes. 

Children  of  from  four  to  five  years, 
who  are  permitted  to  handle  a  pair  of 
scissors,  may  find  great  amusement  in 
cutting  out  odd  designs.  To  do  this 
show  them  how  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper 
about  three  inches  square,  diagonally 
across,  two  times,  and  then  to  cut  all 
sorts  of  notches  around  the  three  sides. 
On  unfolding  the  papers  all  kinds  of 
pretty  patterns  will  be  disclosed.  This 
will  furnish  a  very  interesting  occupa- 
tion. The  child  should  be  taught  to 
first  place  a  newspaper  on  the  floor  to 
receive  the  inevitable  small  cuttings 
which  are  so  troublesome  to  sweep  up. 

A  somewhat  more  complicated  piece 
of  work  will  be  to  make  what  may  be 
called  a  book-mark.  And  the  little 
worker  will  find  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  making 
something  serviceable,  that  can  be  used 
by  papa  or  mamma.  To  make  this 
book-mark  fold  lengthwise  a  piece  of 
paper  about  2^  inches  wide  and  7  or 
8  inches  long,  and  curving  it  at 
the  ends  proceed  to  make  even 
diagonal  incisions,  cutting  in  at  the 
folded  side  of  the  paper,  and  leaving  a 
narrow  margin  on  the  other  side.  Now 
unfold  the  paper  and  bend  back  every 
alternate  strip,  thus,  the  1st,  the  3d, 
the  5th,  etc.  Now  shove  the  standing 
points  under  the  flat  lying  ones,  and 
you  have  a  very  pretty  piece  of  net- 
work, which  will  be  even  more  effec- 
tive if  you  use  paper  that  is  colored  on 
one  side. 

A  very  amusing  toy  is  a  small  doll 
that  will  dance  merrily  on  the  strings 
of  the  piano,  while  a  tune  is  being 
played.  These  little  dolls  can  be  cut 
out  of  card-board,  with  a  flat  card  bot- 
tom to  stand  on,  and  should  be  dressed 
in  all  sorts  of  quaint  costumes.  They 
will  gyrate  in  a  very  lively  and  enter- 
taining manner,  and  if  very  light,  can 
do  no  harm  to  the  piano.        A.  F. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
TelepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  1o  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tynan" 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gtm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  never  tried  then, 
wc  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ym 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  willssasl 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cental* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  maaafact«N  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  FBKK. 
IT-EE  *  RUBBER  CO*     Indorer*  «Mfc 
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Many  Housekeepeis 

use  paraffin  in  washing  clothes,  a  few 
tablespoonsful  of  oil  in  the  boiler  being 
a  help  in  loosening  the  dirt  and  whit- 
ening the  clothes.  It  is  also  very  use- 
ful in  cleaning  the  rubber  rollers  of 
the  wringer  and  greasy  galvanized 
ware.  A  rag  dampened  with  oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  cleaning  oil  stoves  and  the 
fronwork  of  sewing  machines.  It  also 
gives  a  brilliant  polish  to  varnished 
furniture.  If  the  sewing  machine  or 
kitchen  clock  gets  sticky  or  gummy, 
oil  the  works  with  paraffin. 


Green  Corn  Pudding. 

Cut  the  corn  through  the  grain  and 
scrape  well  from  the  cob.  To  twelve 
large  ears  of  corn,  allow  one  quart  of 
milk,  five  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Beat  up  well 
together  and  bake  in  a  baking  dish  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Test 
the  pudding  with  the  blade  of  a  knife ; 
if  it  comes  out  milky  it  must  cook 
longer. 


Medicine  Stains  on  Sheets 

may  be  removed  by  a  paste  of  fuller's 
earth  and  ammonia.  Lay  this  on  the 
spots,  place  a  .  saucer  under,  and 
moisten  with  more  liquid  ammonia. 
Afterwards  rub  the  stains  well,  and 
wash  in  cold  water  before  soaping  in 
the  usual  way. 


Cheese  Biscuit. 

Spread  a  layer  of  puff  paste  with 
some  grated  cheese  and  a  little  cay- 
enne, double  up  the  paste,  roll  it  out 
rather  thin,  and  cut  it  with  a  small 
round  pastry  cutter.  Glaze  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  lay  them  on  a  floured 
tin,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  to  a  pale 
straw  color. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It  cures 
chafings,  skin  eruptions,  dandruff, 
and  makes  the  baby  sweeter  than 
any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes  the 
skin  clean  and  odorless  because 
sulphur  disinfects.  Used  daily,  it 
prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing  and  purify- 
ing properties. 

For  sale  at  druff  stores  or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Chas.  N.  Crlttenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Pike's  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  One  Minute 


REST*  to 


Boys'  Russian 
Blouse 
Suits 

of  navy  blue  chambray — 
box  pleat  down  centre  of 
front,  trimmed  with  white 
linen  banding,  collar  and  tie 
included ;  ages  2,  *y  r  c 
3  and  4  years. . . .  ^»0«^ 

Our  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue 

sent  for  4  cents  postage. 
Describes  over  2,000  articles, 
with  1,000  illustrations — for 
the  Complete 

Outfitting  of  Boys,  Girls  and  Infants 

We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25. 

^0-62  W.  23d  St.,      -       NEW  YORK 
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\  OUR  SUCCESS  IN 

\  CHILD-TRAINING 

*  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

% 
% 

Edited  by  GUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 
^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

^        HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

^  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

am 

^  upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 

J  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.    The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

%  natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 

%  ences.    Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 

^  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

^  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 

%  number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

^  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 
% 
% 
% 

—  a  <KK"X~XK"XKKKKKKK~XKKK~X~X*  <KKK~X*<KK"X~XKK~XKKKKKK~X">* 

i  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 

J  |      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     X        X  A  Dilemma  X 

*  •**     ¥  £ 

%  £     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  X         %     Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.    Who  £ 

^  *jp  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A  %        %  Was  Right?   She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

J  X  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  X  X  Was  Right.  Both  Were  Right.  The  X 
J         Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  V         *t*  Compromise.  *$* 

^  y  X     %  X 

^  X^x^xk^xkkkkkk^x^^^^x^x^x*?  !:%xk~xkk~xkK"Xkkk~xk~x~x~x~>S 

J  ft***************************  <«<^XK-X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X*f 

5  i  i    t  i: 

"  Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically       *         .;.     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD-TRAINING 


Around  the  Table 


Laying  Wrong  Foundations.    De-  *:* 
ceiving  Our  Children.    Parental  Ex- 
ample  at  the  Table.    Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress.  !t! 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 


! 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of  ♦> 
Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward  X 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  V 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self -Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


♦2» 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Children's  Questions 


i 
l 

*t*     Imagination  Running  Riot.  Chil- 
dren  of  Large  Families.    A  Remark- 
tjjl  ably  Precocious  Child.  Imaginary 
*j*  Playmates. 


5!  X 


Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
The  Child's  World. 


Advantages  of  "Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. 


Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


t  J**.J*~  -♦.      .♦.  ^ 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of*  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues* 
Irritating  Crusts* 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-I 
I  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages* 
Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
;  ►  Symptoms. 

j  I     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
♦jj  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
to  the  Ear* 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease*    J  J 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities*  J 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


:;Treatment  of  Catarrh  j 


*  J    Preventive  Treatment. 

«  I    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 

:Ugc. 

;  J    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
4 1    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
4  J  Stages  of  Catarrh. 
*■  I  Atomizers. 

4  ♦    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
fing. 

j  J    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

4 »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

*  [  Interrupted. 

;  J    A  Stronger  Solution* 

o    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

!  I  Consulted* 

*\    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
* » Secretions. 

*  I    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

j  J    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
4  j    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
J  5    Necessary  Precautions* 
Peculiar  Characteristics* 
♦ »    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
*>sil#  and  Treatment. 
*;    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
4]  ♦  Conditions. 

»^<..|.a..>».^».H.»^.>a..|..|..|.».|..|..H'^'i>*t 


How 


Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Artificial  Respiration  in  an  Asphyxiated 
New-Born  Babe. 

George  W.  Greene  has  devised  a 
simple  instrument,  which  consists  of  a 
rubber-bag  with  one-half  of  a  rubber 
ball  on  the  nozzle.  To  excite  respira- 
tion in  a  case  of  asphyxia  the  ball  is 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  baby, 
whose  nose  is  held,  and  the  bag  is 
squeezed  repeatedly  until  the  lungs  are 
filled. 



Before  Blacking  Stoves 
grease  them  with  fresh  lard  to  pre- 
vent rusting.  A  pinch  of  brown  sugar 
or  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  added  to 
the  blacking  will  make  it  stick  better, 
and  will  give  a  nice  polish  with  half 
the  usual  rubbing.  Rubbing  the  stove 
with  newspaper  every  few  days  will 
help  to  keep  it  looking  nice  for  a  long 
time. 


Comparatively  few  housekeepers 
know  the  comfort  of  using  a  dish  mop 
instead  of  a  cloth  for  washing  the  table 
dishes.  It  not  only  saves  the  hands, 
but  as  very  hot  water  can  be  used,  the 
work  is  much  easier  and  is  more 
quickly  done,  while  the  water  is  quite 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  by  the  time 
you  need  to  use  a  cloth  for  the  cooking 
utensils.  The  mops  cost  but  a  trifle, 
and  one  will  last  a  long  time  if  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  tableware. 


Over  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING  -  APRON 

IFOR  BABIES 
••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  I 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  I 
Pattern  86c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.Elliott,  428  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effeetual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Sos, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  mt 
B.  Pougera  &  Co.,  30 North  "William  St.,  N.  Y. 


^TeethingPowders"* 


These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing:  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing* Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparation!.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  51.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders. At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nur- 
sery Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  6.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Home  Offlee,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


MOTHERS 

Would  you  have  rosy,  vigorous  children?  Then  give  them  Winchester's  Hypophos- 
phites  of  Lime  and  Soda  (Dr.  Churchill's  formula)  at  their  first  teething;  it  will 
prevent  all  those  ailments  to  which  they  are  subject  at  that  critical  period,  such 
as  fever,  fretfulness,  lax  bowels,  wakefulness  and  convulsions. 

It  supplies  to  the  growing  infant  those  very  chemical  elements  so  essential  for 
its  growth  and  development,  furnishing  material  for  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  forma- 
tion of  bone,  tissue  and  muscle,  and  is  the  best  blood  generator  known  to  medical 
science.  It  is  prescribed  by  physicians.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  for  free  32- 
page  pamphlet.    If  your  druggist  will  not  supply  you,  send  direct  to 

WINCHESTER  &  CO..  Chemists.  H721  Beekman  Building.  New  York 

(we  prepay  charges  in  the  u.  s.)  established  1858. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 
"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Preservation  of  Vision  in  School  Children. 

Dr.  Adolph  Weber,  in  a  report  on 
the  examination  of  eyesight  in  the 
higher  schools  in  Darmstadt,  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  proper 
lighting  of  the  school-rooms.  The  win- 
dows should  not  reach  lower  than  the 
heads  of  the  children  when  standing, 
and,  where  it  is  possible,  especially  in 
rooms  for  drawing  or  sewing,  light 
should  be  admitted  from  the  roof. 
Properly-constructed  benches  and 
desks  should  be  provided,  and  should 
be  arranged  in  sub-divisions  according 
to  the  varying  sizes  of  children  in  the 
same  class.  No  class  should  last 
longer  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  intervening  fifteen  minutes 
should  be  spent  in  exercises  for  the 
children  and  in  ventilating  the  class- 
rooms. The  children  should  be  care- 
fully watched  to  prevent  their  getting 
into  the  habit  of  keeping  their  books 
or  work  nearer  the  eye  than  fourteen 
inches.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  fine  work,  among 
which  he  mentions  fine  sewing,  and  he 
regards  all  sewing  as  detrimental  to 
the  children  up  to  the  age  of  at  least 
ten  years.  He  recommends  a  strict 
medical  supervision  of  every  school,  to 
be  carried  out  at  first  by  existing 
authorities  but  eventually  by  a  special 
medical  officer.  He  finds  short-sight 
to  increase  very  much  during  the 
school-going  period  of  youth. 


A  Good  Antiseptic. 

The  ancestral  foundation  of  all  the  liquid 
antiseptics  before  the  medical  profession  is 
Listerine;  happy  in  name,  happy  in  formula 
and  happy  in  time  of  birth.  It  has  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be  first  and  foremost  in  this 
field.  The  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  success. — An  Edi- 
torial foot-note  from  the  December  (1003) 
Alkaloidal  Clinic. 
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Mellin's  Food 


[send  you  by  this  mail  the  photograph  of  the  son  of  Capt.  Tomioka  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Navy,  whose  life  was  saved  by  Mellin's  Food.  When  he  was  only  14  days  old  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  for  his  mother  was  so  ill  she  had  no  milk  for  him  and  he  could  not  digest  cow's 
lilk.  I  persuaded  the  parents  to  give  him  Mellin's  Food  and  it  acted  like  a  charm.  This  photo- 
raph  was  taken  when  he  was  8  months  old.  He  is  now  a  fine  boy,  happy  all  day  long  and 
reighs  nearly  20  lbs.  (which  is  very  unusual  for  a  Japanese  baby  of  his  age).  Mellin's  Food 
roved  so  helpful  for  this  baby  that  quite  a  number  of  naval  officers  here  have  fed  their  babies 
nth  the  greatest  success. 

Mrs.  B.  Muller,  Imperial  Naval  College,  Etajima,  Japan. 

A   SAMPLE   OF   MELLIN'S   FOOD   COSTS  YOU    NOTHING   BUT  A 
POSTAL  CARD.     SEND  FOR   IT  TO-DAY. 

^ELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 

The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XX  JULY,      1904  No.  236. 


Seaside  Resorts  for  Children 


The  benefits  accruing  to  feeble  chil- 
dren from  a  change  of  air  and  scene 
are  manifold.  The  moving  from  one 
room  to  another,  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another,  is  frequently  of  bene- 
fit. Even  for  quite  young  children, 
new  faces,  new  surroundings,  pictures, 
and  furniture,  help  toward  recovery. 
We  notice  that  when  the  sick  baby  is 
asleep  the  diarrhceal  passages  are  not 
so  frequent  as  when  he  is  awake ;  that 
when  he  is  out-of-doors  he  is  better 
and  quieter  than  when  he  is  indoors; 
that  while  he  is  at  the  seashore  for  the 
day,  in  a  quiet,  cool  shelter,  he  is  bet- 
ter than  when  he  is  at  home.  All  in- 
fluences that  soothe  and  strengthen 
the  irritable  or  feeble  child  work 
through  its  brain  and  nerves;  and  as 
the  child  is  more  natural  and  more 
susceptible  than  the  adult,  these  in- 
fluences are  likely  to  act  with  greater 
certainty.  So  the  presentation  of 
flowers  or  new  toys  or  pictures,  the 
sight  of  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  other  ani- 
mal, or  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  moving, 
or  of  the  ocean's  waves,  help  toward 
recovery.  Even  with  very  young 
children  this  is  the  case. 

Peculiar  Advantages  of  the  Sea  Shore. 

The  sea-shore  is  probably,  on  the 
whole,  better  adapted  as  a  resort  for 


feeble  children  than  the  mountains,  for 
with  the  advantages  of  the  sea-air 
there  are  those  of  sea-bathing,  which 
is  no  mean  item  in  the  restoration  of 
health.  So-called  sea-bathing  at  home 
(!)  in  a  tub  with  the  use  of  rock-salt, 
while  of  service,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  bathing  in  the  sea  or  bathing  in  sea- 
water.  Bathing  in  the  sea  is  more 
beneficial  than  taking  a  bath  with  sea- 
water  in  a  house,  for  the  water  is 
fresher,  and  dashing  against  the  body 
is  valuable  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin. 
The  sea-air  also,  with  its  saline  par- 
ticles, stimulates  and  invigorates  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane.  The 
sight  of  the  sky,  of  the  waves,  of  other 
children  bathing,  and  perhaps  here 
and  there  of  a  sail,  excites  the  child 
to  healthful  activity. 

But  for  children  to  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a  stay  at  the  sea-shore,  it 
is  a  matter  of  moment  to  inquire  as  to 
who  may  bathe,  how  and  when  to 
bathe,  and  what  should  be  the  general 
life  at  the  sea-shore.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  will  tend  to  ob- 
viate many  inconveniences. 

Seat  Baths  for  Babies. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
babies — i.  e.,  children  under  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  old — should  not  be 
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given  a  bath  in  the  sea ;  that  the  action 
of  the  water  is  too  violent  for  them; 
that  they  become  unduly  frightened  or 
nervous.  But  as  we  have  bathed  or 
supervised  the  bathing  of  several  hun- 
dred babies,  and  have  seen  no  evil  re- 
sults therefrom,  we  must  believe  that 
proper  sea-bathing  is  safe  for  the  ma- 
jority of  babies.  One  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing sights  to  be  witnessed  at 
watering-places  is  that  of  a  mother  in- 
sisting upon  ducking  her  baby  or  older 
child,  the  little  being  meanwhile  strug- 
gling violently  or  screaming  with  ter- 
ror. Xow  let  some  one  attempt  to 
"duck"'  the  mother  because  "it  is  good 
for  her,"  and  the  mother  will  vigor- 
ously protest  against  the  brutality  of 
the  action.  It  may  be  because  at- 
tempts upon  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  little  children  to  "duck"  them  are  so 
frequent,  and  the  results  are  so  un- 
pleasant, that  a  feeling  has  arisen  that 
little  children  should  not  have  sea- 
bathing. With  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  children  it  may  be  best  to 
bathe  them  in  a  house  where  the  sea- 
water  has  been  brought  in  pipes  or  in 
pails  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it  is 
quite  warm. 

When  to  Bathe. 

Little  children  are  generally  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  large  waves,  which  make  so 
much  noise  as  they  roar  and  stir  the 
sand  up  violently.  Then  it  is  not  easy 
for  an  attendant  to  calm  a  child  in  the 
face  of  such  odds,  and  to  give  him  a 
quiet  bath :  and  withal  there  is  too 
much  danger  from  undertow  as  the 
waves  recede,  especially  if  the  tide  is 
an  ebb-tide.    When  the  water  is  at 


about  half  flood-tide,  and  there  is 
only  a  gentle  swell  as  wave  follows 
wave,  is  the  best  time  for  all  bathers, 
but  especially  for  children,  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  the  water  is 
the  purest.  It  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference at  what  hour  the  child  takes 
his  sea-bath,  as  long  as  it  is  be- 
tween nine  a.  m.  and. five  p.  m.,  when 
the  air  is  not  likely  to  be  too  cool  or 
damp.  In  the  early  or  late  part  of 
the  season  it  may  not  be  well  before 
eleven  a.  m.  or  after  three  p.  m. 

The  little  pools  of  water  which  form 
between  sand-bars  and  the  main  shore 
on  the  recession  of  the  tide  are  gen- 
erally not  fit  places  to  bathe  in.  The 
water  is  lukewarm,  and  very  often 
dirty. 

The  Bathing  Suit. 

The  child's  bathing-suit  should  be  of 
light  flannel  and  fastened  by  buttons 
on  either  one  or  both  shoulders.  If 
made  in  this  way,  after  the  bath,  when 
it  is  heavy,  sticky,  and  wet  with  the 
salt  water,  it  can  be  readily  removed. 
Cotton  or  linen  bathing-suits  or  gowns 
when  wet  are  apt  to  chill  the  body  if, 
while  bathing,  the  air  is  cool  or  a  wind 
suddenly  springs  up. 

Duration  of  the  Bath. 

While  the  time  to  be  spent  in  the 
water  differs  with  different  persons, 
some  being  able  to  stay  in  with  im- 
punity only  ten  minutes  and  others 
thirty  or  more  minutes,  for  young 
children  the  bath  ordinarily  should 
not  extend  over  fifteen  minutes,  and 
for  many  not  more  than  five  minutes. 

To  allow  a  child  to  stand  in  the 
water  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  dry 
or  only  just  damp  is  to  invite  a  chill 
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if  the  air  is  cool ;  and  if  the  sun  is  blaz- 
ing away  with  midsummer  fury  such 
action  invites  a  heat-stroke.  To  allow 
a  child  to  stay  in  the  water  until  it  is 
blue  about  the  mouth  and  its  skin 
shivers  is  a  risky  experiment.  So  also 
is  the  dressing  and  undressing  in  a 
small,  hot  bath-house.  To  bathe  twice 
a  day  in  the  sea  is  not  advisable. 
How  to  Bathe. 
The  child  may  be  enticed  into  the 
water  by  rolling  into  it  something  for 
him  to  follow-,  or  the  attendant  can  sit 
on  the  slope  of  the  sand  with  the  child 
in  his  lap  and  allow  the  water  to  gen- 
tly roll  up  on  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
very  feeble  or  easily  frightened  child 
it  is  best  to  carry  it  in  your  arms  into 
the  water,  gently  soothing  it  as  you  go 
in.  Whichever  way  you  give  the  child 
its  bath,  you  should  first  wet  the  Ivead 
with  the  water,  and  gently  but  rapidly 
get  the  whole  body  wet  by  putting  the 
water  on  with  your  hand.  Then  a 
gentle  dip  of  the  body — but  not  of  the 
head — will  be  all  the  bath  the  child 
needs.  If  the  bathing-house  or  the 
main  house  in  which  the  child  was  un- 
dressed is  far  from  the  shore,  a  good 
shawl  should  be  ready  to  wrap  about 
the  wet  child  before  you  earn-  it  to 
shelter.  If,  after  the  bath,  the  child 
is  to  be  dressed  in  a  bathing-house,  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  be  spent  in  the  dress- 
ing. Lace  collars  and  cuffs,  jewelry, 
and  finery  generally,  had  better  be  left 
at  the  main  house.  Many  of  the  bath- 
houses at  sea-side  resorts  are  too 
cramped  and  so  low  and  badly  venti- 
lated that  they  are  very  hot — too  hot 
for  feeble  children  to  be  undressed  and 
dressed  in.    A  tent  would  be  prefer- 


able, and,  except  in  very  windy 
weather,  could  be  put  jup  and  taken 
down  each  day.  At  a  moderate  cost 
an  airy  bathing-house  can  be  erected 
which  can  have  two  or  more  rooms  in 
it,  and  be  well  ventilated  by  sliding 
windows  and  an  open  ridge,  protected 
by  a  raised  cover.  Such  a  building 
can  be  sectional  and  fastened  with 
screws  for  ease  of  putting  together  and 
taking  apart.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  if  it  is  painted  it  looks 
better  and  will  last  longer  ;  yet  a  paint- 
ed bath-house  is  rarely  seen.  The 
cost  of  such  a  bath-house  will  be  les- 
sened if  there  is  co-operation  between 
families  in  the  building.  Uncomfort- 
able bath-houses  deter  many  persons 
from  sea-bathing.  Of  course  after  a 
bath  the  skin  should  be  dried  thor- 
oughly. The  drying  is  best  effected 
by  means  of  large  Turkish  bath-tow- 
els, and  sometimes  while  a  thin  blan- 
ket is  around  the  child. 

To  those  accustomed  to  be  at  the 
sea-shore  the  foregoing  minutiae  in  re- 
gard to  bathing  may  seem  superfluous, 
but  they  would  not  have  been  dwelt 
upon  here  had  not  the  writer  seen  fee- 
ble children  made  ill  by  a  disregard  of 
them. 

Best  Mode  of  Living  at  the  Sea  Shore. 

Spoiled  children  and  indifferent 
mothers  figure  at  the  sea-shore  resort 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  no  mar- 
vel that  the  children  are  not  benefited 
by  their  outing.  The  general  life  at 
the  sea-shore  should  be  one  of  quiet 
and  moderation.  A  sea-side  resort 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
green  country,  and  which  has  a  gentle 
sloping  shore,  not  a  precipitous  one,  is 
best  adapted  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
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Carriage-riding,  the  gathering  of  flow- 
ers, the  shade  of  trees  are  pleasant  al- 
ternatives to  surf  or  still-water  bath- 
ing, boating,  lounging  upon  piazzas,  or 
the  gathering  of  shells  and  sea-weed. 
At  such  a  resort  good,  fresh  milk  and 
vegetables  will  probably  be  more  read- 
ily obtained,  and  these  articles  of  food 
are  of  vastly  more  importance  for  chil- 
dren in  summer  than  meat-food.  Or- 
dinary meat-food — beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
etc. — need  not  be  used  oftener  than 
once  a  day,  or  even  every  other  day. 
Canned  meats  had  better  be  discarded. 
Fish  food  can  to  advantage  take  the 
place  of  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  and  be  used 
in  larger  amount,  especially  if  it  is 
fresh;  but  unfortunately  much  of  the 
fish-food  found  at  sea-side  resorts  has 
been  brought  from  remote  places.  The 
fresher  the  fish  the  more  healthful  and 
palatable  it  is. 

The  eating  of  rich  food,  cake,  pies, 
French  candy,  etc.,  or  the  over-indul- 
gence in  salads  and  shell-fish,  has  in- 
capacitated many  a  child  from  receiv- 
ing benefit  from  a  stay  at  the  sea- 
shore. The  eating  of  a  hearty  meal 
just  before  sea-bathing  should  not  be 
allowed.  The  risks  from  such  an  ex- 
periment are,  while  in  the  water  or 
soon  after,  vomiting,  cramps,  convul- 
sions, chilliness,  perhaps  a  decided 
chill  with  fever  and  debility  following. 

When  Improvement  May  Be  Expected. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  stay  at  the 
seashore  are  marked  in  most  healthy 
children  as  well  as  adults  by  either 
constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  by  either 
an  inordinate  appetite  or  a  loss  of  ap- 
petite. With  gentle  exercise  and  care 
as  to  diet,  after  a  few  days  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  acclimated,  and  it  is 


then  quite  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
what  will  and  what  will  not  agree.  If 
the  constipation  or  diarrhoea  or  loss  of 
appetite  seems  to  really  influence  the 
health  of  the  child,  consult  a  physi- 
cian. 

Ordinarily,  after  three  or  four  days' 
stay  at  the  sea-shore,  the  child,  wheth- 
er ill  or  well,  begins  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  a  change  of  air  and  scene. 
In  our  experience  it  is  not  wise  to  de- 
cide under  two  or  three  weeks,  except 
in  rare  instances,  that  any  child  is  not 
benefited.  The  child  should  have  the 
influence  of  sea-air,  bathing,  and  care- 
ful dieting,  and  also  a  proper  chance 
to  exercise  on  and  in  the  sand ;  should 
sleep  in  a  cool,  airy  room,  on  a  hair  or 
wire-woven  mattress  or  in  a  hammock ; 
should  keep  good  hours,  rise  early  and 
go  to  bed  early.  The  artificial  life  that 
some  little  children  live  at  summer  re- 
sorts, fashionably  and  uncomfortably 
dressed,  taking  part  in  hops,  etc.,  is 
not  conducive  to  peace,  happiness  and 
health. 

Some  Popular  Fallacies. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-shore  for  two  or 
three  weeks  a  short  time  spent  in  the 
mountains  is  serviceable.  The  popu- 
lar idea  that  persons  living  in  the  in- 
terior should  go  to  the  sea-shore  in 
summer,  and  that  persons  living  in 
seaboard  cities  should  go  to  the  moun- 
tains, may  be  true  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, but  it  is  not  always  to  be  acted 
on.  Every  physician  knows  of  people 
living  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea- 
shore who  are  benefited  by  a  stay  at 
the  coast,  and  who  are  not  benefited 
when  they  go  to  the  mountains. 

Another  popular  idea  which  needs 
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to  be  dispelled  is  that  only  bowel  af- 
fections are  materially  benefited  at  the 
sea-shore.  Scrofulous  affections, 
diarrhoea,  if  not  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis or  consumption,  rickets  and 
other  diseases  of  the  bones ;  nervous 
affections,  especially  chorea  or  St. 
Vitus'  dance;  dyspeptic  ailments,  gen- 
eral debility,  which  covers  so  many 
cases  of  illness  in  children ;  persistent 
constipation,  cases  of  slight  bronchitis, 
the  victims  of  malaria,  are  generally 
benefited  by  a  prudent  life  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

Dysentery,  severe  bronchitis,  pleu- 
risy, and  consumption  far  advanced  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  do  well.  Eye  diseases 
also,  owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
to  particles  of  sand  in  the  air,  and  to 
reflection  from  the  sandy  beach,  are 
seldom  benefited. 

Disadvantages. 

Life  at  the  sea-shore  is  not  always 
bright  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  days  when  the  air  is 
damp  and  chill,  and  unless  a  fire  can 
be  kindled  to  warm  the  air  indoors, 
and  the  children  can  have  warm  cloth- 
ing, feeble  children  may  suffer ;  days 
in  which  land-breezes  predominate  are 
uncomfortably  hot.  If  marshy  ground 
is  near  at  hand  mosquitoes  are  at  times 
plentiful  and  fierce.  If  the  sea-side  re- 
sort is  near  a  large  city,  at  times  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  polluted  with  ref- 
use and  garbage  brought  from  the  city 
in  scows.  Wherever  the  resort,  pro- 
prietors of  piers  and  of  establishments 
near  the  water  are  apt  to  think  it  no 
sin  to  throw  refuse  and  to  drain  filth 
into  the  sea. 

General  Conclusions. 

But  taking  all  of  these  evils  into  ac- 
count, proportionately  more  children, 


especially  feeble  ones,  will  be  benefited 
at  clean  and  quiet  sea-side  resorts  than 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  if  precau- 
tions already  advised  be  followed. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Fresh,  plain  and  abundant  food,  espe- 
cially milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  good 
water-supply,  good  ice,  healthy  loca- 
tion, proper  drainage,  a  quiet  life, 
spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  open 
air,  protected  from  excess  of  sun  and 
wind. 

Day  Trips. 

To  the  parents  who  can  only  take 
day-trips  to  the  sea-shore  we  would 
say,  if  you  have  feeble  or  sick  chil- 
dren, shun  the  crowds ;  go  early  in 
the  morning,  to  the  shore  preferably 
by  boat;  come  back  before  the  crowd 
does — i.  e.,  about  seven  p.  m.,  or  stay 
until  nine  p.  m.  if  the  air  is  not  too 
cool.  Shun  the  sausage-dealers,  and 
do  not  buy  milk  at  the  sea-shore  unless 
you  are  very  sure  it  is  sweet.  Take 
with  you  some  strips  of  blue  litmus- 
paper,  to  be  bought  at  the  drug  store. 
Dip  the  end  of  one  into  the  milk ;  if  it 
turns  red,  it  indicates  that  the  milk  is 
sour.  It  is  better  to  carry  your  sup- 
ply of  milk,  and  if  it  has  not  been  taken 
from  the  cow  a  short  time  before  you 
started  on  your  trip,  it  is  best  to  heat  it 
by  simmering,  and  to  add  to  each  pint 
a  large  teaspoonful  of  good  glycerine. 
Choose  a  resting-place  as  near  to  the 
water  as  possible ;  better  if  you  can  be 
on  a  pier  over  the  water.  Be  sure  that 
your  shelter  protects  you  from  the  sun 
and  winds,  and  that  you  have  extra 
wraps  for  the  children.  Digging  in 
the  sand  in  a  dry  place  will  do  your 
child  good ;  in  a  damp  place  probably 
harm.  Much  good  can  be  obtained  by 
day-trips,  but  also  much  harm. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Sea  Bathing  for  a  Nursing  Mother; 
Dandruff. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  the  shock  of  sea  bathing  be 
likely  to  influence  the  flow  of  milk  in  a 
nursing  mother,  or  cause  broken  breasts? 

(2)  If  a  slight  dandruff  appears  on  a 
child's  head  is  it  best  to  leave  it  alone,  wash 
it  with  soap,  or  soften  with  vaseline  and 
remove  with  comb  or  brush? 

New  Haven,  Conn.  A.  B.  C. 

(1)  Different  persons  react  differ- 
ently to  a  sea  bath.  To  one  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant stimulant,  to  another  prostrating. 
Again  the  effect  of  sea  bathing  varies 
with  the  temperature,  the  force  of  the 
surf,  and  various  other  things.  As  a 
rule  we  should  advise  against  sea  bath- 
ing during  lactation,  because  it  must 
in  most  cases  be  an  experiment ;  and 
the  risk  to  the  infant  if  the  milk  is  in- 
terfered with  is  considerable,  far  out- 
weighing the  pleasure  gained  by  the 
mother  from  the  bath. 

(2)  If  only  slight,  moisten  with 
vaseline  and  wash  it  with  soap ;  smooth 
the  hair  with  a  soft  brush;  never  use 
a  comb  except  to  part  the  hair. 


Drowsiness  Following  a  Bump  on  the  Head. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  should  I  do  when  a  child  falls  on 
the  back  of  his  head?  Should  I  let  him 
sleep,  or  keep  him  awake?  My  little  boy- 
fell  from  his  high-chair  a  short  time  ago, 
hitting  the  back  of  his  head  with  such  force 
as  to  cause  him  to  vomit.  Babyhood,  my 
oracle,  told  me  to  let  him  go  to  sleep  and 


send  for  a  doctor,  which  I  did;  but  Baby 
woke  up  after  an  hour's  sleep,  quite  bright. 
My  physician  says  I  should  have  kept  him 
awake,  but  I  think  I  did  right. 

R.  E.  B. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  also  think  you  did  right.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  condition  due  to 
an  injury  where  keeping  the  child 
awake  can  do  any  good,  whereas  sleep 
is  often  a  restorative,  as  in  the  case  of 
your  child.  If  a  child  has  taken  a  nar- 
cotic poison,  such  as  a  preparation  of 
opium  for  a  typical  instance,  the  ten- 
dency to  sleep  much  should  be  com- 
bated until  the  effects  of  the  drug  are 
past.  In  such  a  case  as  you  are  de- 
scribing, however,  this  condition  is  one 
of  very  mild  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Vomiting  generally  announces  the  be- 
ginning of  reaction.  The  notion  that 
children  who  have  had  a  fall  and  have 
bumped  the  head  severely  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sleep  is  very  common  in 
popular  medicine,  but  we  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  met  it  in  medical  circles. 
It  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  stupor  of  compression  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  symptoms  of  the  meningitis 
which  sometimes  follows  severe  in- 
juries to  the  head,  with  the  restorative 
sleep. 


Day  Naps  at  Six  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  many  hours 
of  sleep  during  the  daytime  a  child  of  five 
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and  a  half  months  should  average?  My 
baby  sleeps  soundly  during  the  night,  wak- 
ing at  midnight  and  at  5.30  A.  M.  to  be 
fed ;  but  during  the  day  she  is  able  to  sleep 
but  little.  She  gets  sleepy,  but  fights  against 
sleeping.  She  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  is 
growing  nervous.  She  has  no  teeth  as  yet. 
Hartford,  Conn.  F. 

While  considerable  variation  exists, 
we  think  that  the  average  healthy 
child  of  five  and  a  half  months  will 
have,  beside  the  night  sleep,  at  least 
two  good  naps  of  an  hour  or  more 
each,  in  the  daytime,  between  say  6  A. 
M.  and  6  P.  M. ;  some  take  even  more. 


Sucking  Dry  Rubber  Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  harm  in  giving  a  baby  a 
nipple  to  suck  once  in  a  while?  (The  nipple 
to  have  no  hole  in  it.)  I  find  that  a  great 
many  mothers  give  such  to  their  babies  to 
keep  them  quiet  while  the"  mothers  work. 

Stoughton,  Mass.  E.  A.  C. 

The  chief  objections  to  dry  nipple- 
sucking  are,  first,  an  unnecessary  stim- 
ulation of  the  flow  of  saliva — compar- 
able to  the  gum-chewing  of  older  chil- 
dren ;  secondly,  many  children  manage 
to  swallow  air  in  the  process,  and  gen- 
erate a  wind  colic  as  a  result. 


Wheeling  the  Carriage  Backward. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  Babyhood's  advice  about 
wheeling  a  child  backwards.  We  have  a 
short,  sunny  piazza,  sheltered  from  the 
severe  winds — but  if  the  carriage  is  not 
wheeled  backwards  it  must  be  almost  con- 
stantly turned.  I  do  not  notice  that  wheel- 
ing backwards  affects  Baby  unpleasantly. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  E.  P. 

We  do  not  think  that  wheeling  back- 
ward is  usually  harmful  in  any  way  if 


there  is  a  moment's  pause  before  the 
motion  is  reversed.  This  pause  should 
take  place  at  both  ends  of  the  route, 
as  a  sudden  reverse  gives  a  slight 
shock,  like  a  sudden  stop,  and  if  fre- 
quently repeated  may  produce  in  the 
aggregate  quite  a  disturbance. 


Evidence  of  Scrofula. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  in 
Babyhood  the  following:  My  child,  nearly 
three  years  old,  has  had  an  enlargement  of 
the  glands  on  one  side  of  his  neck  for  more 
than  a  year.  I  think  he  took  cold  and  it 
settled  there.  I  am  afraid  of  scrofula,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  you 
would  advise  to  be  done? 

For  a  child  with  any  scrofulous  tendency 
is  wheat  porridge  better  than  oatmeal? 

New  York  City.  E.  M.  J. 

In  all  probability  the  gland  is  scrof- 
ulous. One  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  condition  known  as 
scrofula  is  the  tendency  of  such  en- 
largements, due  to  slight  causes,  to 
persist  for  a  long  time  even  after  the 
cause  has  disappeared. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in 
value  in  the  two  kinds  of  porridge  in 
the  circumstances.  Careful  constitu- 
tional treatment  and  diet  will  probably 
remove  the  enlargement  of  the  gland. 


Purple  Lips. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  has  at  times  part  of  her 
lip  turn  purplish,  while  the  rest  remains  the 
usual  high  red  color.  This  usually  occurs 
soon  after  eating.  Does  Babyhood  think 
indigestion  is  the  cause,  or  has  she  some 
heart  trouble?  H.  C. 

Boston. 

Probably  not  from  heart  trouble,  al- 
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though  this  can  only  be  absolutely  an- 
swered after  an  examination  of  the 
heart  by  a  trained  ear.  If  there  is  no 
unusually  large  vein  in  the  lip  to  ac- 
count for  the  trouble  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  latter  depended  upon 
some  peculiarity  of  the  digestive 
process. 


Various  Laxative  Medicines. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  give  laxative 
medicines  without  asking  the  physician's 
advice?  What  do  you  think  of  castor  oil, 
magnesia  and  rhubarb? 

Bozeman,  Mont.  Subscriber. 

Xo  medicines  are  perhaps  more 
abused  than  those  belonging  to  this 
class.  Whether  it  is  the  innocent-look- 
ing, but  often  injurious,  powders  of 
calomel,  or  the  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
rhubarb,  they  are  the  sovereign  reme- 
dies for  every  ill  of  the  little  ones.  No 
knowledge  is  manifested  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  aperient,  or  even  if  such 
medicines  are  needed  at  all ;  mothers 
only  know  the  child  is  indisposed,  and 
some  medicine  is,  in  their  opinion, 
necessary,  and  a  purgative  is,  of 
course,  given.  It  has  come  within  the 
writer's  experience  recently  that  a  pur- 
gative dose  of  castor  oil  was  given 
after  a  child  had  swallowed  a  large  hat 
pin,  the  very  worst  thing  that  could 
have  been  done.  In  this  case  no  harm 
resulted,  but  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences might  have  followed  in  thus 
hurrying  through  the  intestines  this 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  continuous 
administration  of  large  doses  of  purga- 
tives, in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  has  resulted 
in  death.   The  constant  use  of  rhubarb 


for  the  relief  of  chronic  constipation  is 
injurious,  because  after  its  first  laxa- 
tive action  it  has  a  secondary  confining 
effect,  thus  increasing  the  very  evil 
from  which  the  child  is  suffering. 
Castor  oil  and  magnesia,  so  commonly 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  are  also  un- 
suitable drugs,  because  their  dose  re- 
quires to  be  gradually  increased,  as  the 
bowel  becomes  less  sensitive  to  their 
action ;  they  are  only  indicated  in  acute 
disease,  when  it  is  simply  desired  to 
empty  the  bowel  of  its  contents.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  dietetic 
and  hygienic  measures  rank  far  above 
drugs  for  the  relief  of  this  condition, 
and  in  most  cases  are  sufficient  for  its 
cure. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

D.  Newbern,  N.  C. — We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  motion  of  the  hammock 
is  harmful.  If  it  were,  then  the  cradle 
of  our  ancestors  must  have  done  in- 
estimable mischief.  The  trouble  here 
lies  in  the  habit,  as  in  the  evening  suck- 
ling, and  the  real  question  is,  How  is 
it  to  be  ultimately  abandoned? 

V.  0.,  Logan,  Utah. — We  do  not 
think  the  food  you  mention,  when  pre- 
pared for  use,  has  as  much  fat  as  is 
considered  desirable.  It  is,  however, 
better  than  some  others  in  this  re- 
spect. 

A.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.—  While  it  is 
true  that  an  average  baby  is  expected 
to  have  doubled  its  weight  at  five 
months,  this  is  not  true  for  babies  ex- 
cessively heavy  at  birth.  The  average 
weight  is  not  far  from  seven  pounds; 
a  gain  of  seven  doubles  it,  making 
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fourteen ;  but  the  ten-pound  baby  can- 
not be  expected  to  gain  any  more  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  than  the 
average,  which  would  make  seventeen 
instead  of  twenty  pounds  for  him  at 
five  months,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  like- 
ly, but  not  proved,  that  your  milk  is 
no  longer  equal  to  his  needs,  and  that 
one  or  two  artificial  feedings  (or  even 
more)  might  be  given  daily  in  place  of 
the  breast. 

T.  S.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.— It  makes 
little  difference,  if  the  cow  is  thor- 
oughly sound.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  hardier  varieties,  or  mixtures 
of  fine  with  common  stock,  are  less 
liable  to  illnesses  and  to  variation  in 
the  quality  of  their  milk  than  the  finer 
and  more  beautiful  breeds. 

A.  L.  L.,  Pottsville,  Pa.— By  all 
means  "short-coat"  the  baby  in  July. 
The  child  needs  room  to  kick.  Never 
mind  the  old  ladies.  Probably  they 
mean  no  harm  beyond  indulging  in  a 
show  of  superiority,  but  a  binder,  if 
tight,  is  an  abomination.  A  loose  girdle 
for  warmth  is  proper  enough  when 
needed.  The  old  ladies'  theory  is  that 
a  tight  binder  prevents  rupture.  So 
long  as  a  dressing  is  needed  upon  an 
unhealed  navel,  a  binder  is  convenient 
to  retain  the  dressing;  but  a  tight 
binder  actually  favors  the  production 
of  rupture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

K.}  Newport,  R.  I.— The  child  has 
food  enough.  She  -has  some  food 
(bread,  toast,  boiled  rice)  which  re- 
quires chewing  for  proper  digestion, 
and  she  has  no  chewing  teeth.  She 
will  probably  do  better  on  milk,  broth, 
and  egg  alone  until  she  has  these  teeth. 


She  is  not  quite  up  to  average  weight, 
but  that  alone  is  not  adequate  ground 
for  worry.  If  you  have  to  go  to  town 
the  diet  we  speak  of — the  milk  being 
good  and  sterilized — will  probably 
keep  her  from  diarrhoeas. 

M.  T-.j  Oskaloosa,  la. — The  chief  use 
of  the  band  is  for  protection  against 
bowel  troubles  when  the  weather  is 
changeable.  In  the  North,  for  in- 
stance, it  does  most  service  in  August 
and  September,  when  hot  days  may 
alternate  with  cool  nights.  Most 
bowel  troubles  are  of  bacterial  origin, 
but  it  is  still  the  fact  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  child  that  escapes 
chilling  is  safer  than  the  child  who 
does  not. 

H.,  Providence,  R.  I. — It  would 
be  entirely  improper  for  us  to  reply 
to  your  question  either  by  letter  or 
through  the  columns  of  our  maga- 
zine. Such  questions  must  be  ad- 
dressed, in  confidence,  to  the  family 
physician. 

0.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich—  "Educa- 
tors" which  we  know  are  not  sweet. 
They  are  from  whole  wheat  flour, 
and  seem  to  contain  no  sugar  what- 
ever. They  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended. 

P.  R.  Nashville,  Tenn. — During 
the  first  five  months  a  normal  in- 
fant doubles  its  weight.  Not  only 
is  it  gaining  flesh  and  fat,  but  its 
bones  are  growing,  its  limbs  and 
bowels  and  other  internal  organs 
are  growing.  During  this  period  its 
bones  are  soft  and  flexible  and  easily 
distorted  by  outside  pressure,  and 
the  easily  bent  ribs,  if  pressed  upon, 
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will  distort  and  retard  the  growth 
of  the  lungs,  so  important  for  the 
health  of  the  whole  system.  Watch 
a  naked  baby  while  awake ;  it  is 
constantly  trying  its  muscles,  kick- 
ing its  legs,  moving  its  arms,  in- 
dulging in  natural  and  healthy  ex- 
ercise. Observing  this,  and  know- 
ing the  rapidity  of  a  baby's  growth 
and  the  ease  with  which  its  soft 
tissues  and  organs  are  compressed 
and  distorted,  how  can  any  one  pin 
up  babies  in  tight  clothing? 

B.,  Fulton,  Mo. — A  band  should 
be  worn  when  the  navel  is  healing, 
but  after  that  is  healed  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  baby's  wearing  the 
band  unless  the  physician  orders  it. 
The  ordinary  band  is  uncomfortable 
and  never  stays  in  place,  and,  be- 
sides, may  be  dangerous  on  account 
of  its  want  of  elasticity.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  doctor  says  Baby  must 
have  a  support,  a  knit  band  or  a 
flannel  one  "cut  bias"  to  insure  elas- 
ticity, and  without  hems,  wide 
enough  to  take  in  the  whole  trunk 


from  the  armpits  to  the  hips,  may 
be  worn. 

N.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — As  regards 
little,  children  we  lean  toward  the 
late  rather  than  the  early  adoption 
of  flesh  diet  in  ordinary  cases.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  used  very  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  before  the  first  den- 
tition is  complete,  and  watched  as 
to  its  effect  for  some  time  thereaf- 
ter. There  are  some  children  to 
whom  we  feel  obliged  to  give  meat 
or  dishes  made  from  meat  earlier 
than  the  time  mentioned.  From 
others  again  we  keep  it  longer. 

5.  D.,  Galesburg,  III. — The  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
various  changes  in  expression  has 
not  met  with  very  marked  success. 
We  naturally  interpret  smiling  to 
mean  pleasure,  and  crying  to  mean 
pain.  Between  these  two  extremes 
— the  emotions  so  largely  charac- 
teristic of  babyhood — we  find  the 
various  shades  of  expression  caused 
by  the  degree  in  which  each  of 
these  emotions  participates. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the  Farm 


Before  entering  on  our  subject  let 
it  be  well  understood  that  by  kin- 
dergarten education  we  mean  the 
training  young  children  should  re- 
ceive before  they  enter  the  primary 
department  of  the  public  school. 
Babyhood  brought  us  lately  a  very 
interesting  series  of  articles  to  teach 
us  mothers  the  methods  of  Froebel, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  now  reaping  the  benefit. 
But  not  every  woman,  though  she 


may  be  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
educated,  can  take  the  time  required 
to  give  such  instructions,  for  young 
children  can  only  learn  to  work  with 
the  prescribed  material  under  con- 
stant supervision;  and  constant 
guiding  is  necessary,  as  they  ad- 
vance, step  by  step,  from  one  gift 
to  the  next. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  parents  living 
in  the  country,  where  the  many 
duties   devolving  on   the  farmer's 
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wife  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
take  twp  or  three  hours  out  of  each 
day's  work,  and  devote  them  exclu- 
sively to  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. But,  oh,  what  grand  oppor- 
tunities her  daily  occupations  offer 
to  familiarize  young  minds  with  the 
workings  of  Nature,  to  skill  young 
hands  in  such  work  as  all  children 
may  learn  to  do!  Arousing  their 
understanding  by  teaching  their 
eyes  to  see  and  their  ears  to  hear  in- 
telligently; that  is  what  we  should 
do  for  our  children  before  they  enter 
the  school-room. 

Make  your  farm  or  country  home 
a  kindergarten  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word ;  make  your  children's 
study  or  work  play,  and  their  play 
study  or  work.  "Come,  let  us  live 
for  our  children,"  says  Froebel ;  I 
wish  to  add :  "Let  us  live  with  our 
children."  Great  Nature  herself, 
from  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  will 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
object  lessons,  full  of  interest,  ever 
new  and  ever  varied.  We  all  know 
how  thankfully  and  eagerly  our  lit- 
tle ones  receive  all  information  that 
we  are  willing  and  able  to  impart 
to  their  young  minds.  The  materials 
on  hand  let  us  bestow  on  them  liber- 
ally but  wisely.  The  city  kinder- 
gartner  may  call  to  her  aid  all  that 
art  has  produced  to  imitate  nature ; 
let  her  spare  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense to  procure  models,  pictures 
and  representations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  in  all  its  forms;  yet 
how  inadequate  these  helps  must  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  living  objects 
— plants  in  their  natural  growth,  ani- 
mals in  their  native  element.   All  we 


teach  our  children  can  be  entirely 
practical;  we  need  no  artificial  aids 
in  the  country.  We  wish  our  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  work  intelligently 
and  systematically  from  the  begin- 
ning, and,  above  all,  they  should  al- 
ways work  cheerfully.  They  are  not 
naturally  fond  of  work;  they  are 
much  like  grown  people  in  this  re- 
spect. None  of  us  take  a  delight  in 
doing  things  we  cannot  see  the  use  of 
unless  stimulated  by  the  remuneration 
we  expect  to  receive.  Therefore  I  say 
that  children  should  either  distinctly 
understand  why  they  are  doing  any 
kind  of  work,  and  be  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  it,  or  receive  some  kind  of 
reward,  no  matter  how  small.  In 
their  childish  eyes  the  most  trifling 
things  often  assume  a  great  value. 
Whenever  children  work  grumb- 
lingly  or  unsatisfactorily,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  fault  lies  in  us.  Let 
us  never  impose  on  our  children  a 
greater  task  than  by  reason  of  their 
childish  nature  they  are  able  to  per- 
form ;  work  with  them,  or  rather  let 
them  work  with  you;  urge  them  on 
by  words  of  encouragement  and 
praise,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  even  very  young  children 
can  accomplish. 

Let  us  begin  our  work  on  a  warm, 
sunny  day  in  spring.  The  last  lin- 
gering little  heaps  of  snow  in  the 
fence  corners  have  disappeared  in 
the  warm  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun ; 
the  sweet  notes  of  the  meadow-lark 
have  called  our  little  ones  out  on  the 
lawn.  We  will  join  them  for  a  little 
while ;  our  coming  will  make  them 
glad ;  they  know  we  shall  show  them 
many  things  that  will  please  them. 
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while  teaching  them  lessons  of  prac- 
tical value.  The  dry  grass  and  leaves 
of  last  autumn  have  to  be  removed — 
a  good  opportunity  to  teach  the  little 
ones  the  use  of  the  rake.  Then  the 
little  wagon  is  brought  out,  and  ac- 
companied by  merry  songs  and 
laughter  all  the  trash  that  had  ac- 
cumulated during  the  winter  is  re- 
moved. Now,  we  can  enjoy  together 
the  nice,  clean,  smooth  appearance 
of  the  lawn  that  looked  so  brown 
and  ugly  before  our  work  on  it  com- 
menced. 

The  object  lesson  will  follow  next, 
somewhat  in  this  manner :  Let  us 
see  what  grows  on  our  lawn  that 
makes  it  look  so  green?  We  may 
uproot  a  single  plant  of  the  grass, 
point  out  the  peculiarities  of  its  na- 
ture, explain  that  though  dead  to  all 
appearance,  it  lived  through  all  the 
storms  of  winter  ready  to  put  forth 
its  fresh  green  blades  in  the  first 
warm  rays  of  a  spring  sun.  After 
dwelling  a  little  while  on  the  differ- 
ent uses  that  are  made  of  grass  and 
its  varieties,  we  can  gradually  lead 
the  conversation  to  other  topics. 

The  children  have  thus  acquired 
a  little  knowledge,  ever  so  little  to 
be  sure ;  but  what  a  vast  amount  of 
learning  will  be  stored  up  in  their 
little  heads  in  the  course  of  years* 
through  a  daily  lesson  of  this  kind. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  on 
some  of  our  best  cultivated  farms 
everything  living  and  growing 
seems  to  receive  better  care  and  at- 
tention than  the  children  of  the 
household.  They  are  mostly  left  to 
their  own  resources  from  the  time 
they  leave  mother's  arms  and  are 


able  to  run  about  until  they  are  sent 
to  school;  spending  in  idleness  three 
or  four  years  of  their  lives  that 
might  be  so  well  employed,  precious 
years  in  which  they  might  gather  so 
much  useful  knowledge.  The  skill 
our  little  ones  attain  during  those 
early  years  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  after  life.  Let  me  repeat  the  state- 
ment that  a  busy  mother  may  often 
find  the  work  she  is  employed  in  the 
very  means  of  training  her  little 
ones,  without  devoting  much  of  her 
time  to  the  task,  if  she  will  give  the 
matter  the  earnest  consideration  it 
well  deserves.  Let  the  children  ever 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
help  mamma  or  work  under  her 
guidance ;  never  let  them  feel  that 
we  are  imposing  tasks  on  them,  and 
we  shall  find  our  own  well-trained 
children  the  most  delightful  com- 
panions in  our  work,  while  they  in 
their  turn  will  seek  no  better  friend 
than  mother,  their  kind  and  patient 
instructor  in  the  work  they  so  much 
delight  in. 

We  propose  to  teach  this  lesson 
while  planting  the  vegetable  garden 
on  a  delightful  balmy  day  in  April. 
The  little  ones  have  been  full  of 
eager  anticipation  of  the  happy  time 
when  they  will  be  permitted  to  help 
mamma  make  the  garden,  and  a 
shout  of  joy  greets  the  announce- 
ment that  the  work  is  to  begin.  We 
made  a  plan  of  it  some  time  during 
the  winter  in  the  children's  presence. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  the 
meaning  of  the  lines  in  the  drawing 
that  we  will  now  use  for  a  guide  in 
our  work,  for  they  were  attentive 
little  listeners  when  thus  we  taught 
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them  their  first  practical  lesson  in 
geography. 

The  ground  has  been  ploughed; 
the  seeds  have  been  selected,  and 
our  little  friends  made  happy  with 
a  set  of  good  garden  tools  suited  to 
their  strength  and  size.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  give  children 
tools  of  any  kind  that  are  only  toys, 
and  not  calculated  to  do  the  work 
they  are  intended  for.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  so  discourage  a  child 
as  to  have  a  tool  break  and  bend  in 
its  first  attempt  at  useful  labor. 

Everything  is  ready  now  to  begin 
the  work,  and  a  happy  little  band  is 
wandering  forth  to  the  garden  spot. 
See  with  what  energy  the  little 
hands  are  leveling  and  smoothing 
the  earth.  Then  comes  the  best  of 
all — the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  well  very 
small  children  can  learn  to  do  such 
work.  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  four 
years  old  planting  several  long  rows 
of  peas  and  beans,  placing  the  seeds 
at  even  distances,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
is  necessary.  With  a  little  patient 
teaching  very  young  children  will 
learn  to  handle  small  seeds  equally 
well.  To  have  them  understand 
what  depth  the  seeds  should  be 
sown,  it  is  well  to  assort  according 
to  their  sizes  all  the  seeds  to  be 
planted  at  one  time.  Then  begin 
with  the  smallest,  as  lettuce,  parsley, 
etc. ;  show  that  they  must  be  sown 
in  very  shallow  drills  and  lightly 
covered,  because  their  fine  germs 
cannot  push  through  a  thick  layer  of 
earth.  Peas  and  beans  must  be 
planted  much  more  deeply,  so  that 
they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  When 
we  come  to  potatoes  let  us  teach  our 


little  ones  that  what  we  plant  are 
not  seeds  (though  usually  called 
seed-potatoes),  but  portions  of  the 
bulbous  formation  of  the  roots  of 
last  year's  growth.  Let  us  reward 
their  efforts  by  tracing  the  initials 
of  their  names  in  the  ground,  and 
have  them  sow  cress  seed  into  the 
drills  thus  made. 

We  must  be  very  cautious  never 
to  compel  nor  induce  our  children 
to  continue  their  work  until  they 
grow  weary  of  their  task;  if  we  do 
they  will  be  apt  to  remember  the 
fatigue  they  endured  rather  than  the 
pleasure  their  occupation  had  afford- 
ed them,  and  will  cease  to  love  labor. 
It  is  the  nature  of  childhood  to  re- 
quire frequent  changes;  let  earnest 
work  be  often  relieved  by  merry 
play,  as  our  master  Froebel  pre- 
scribes. Our  children  have  pre- 
eminently the  right  to  be  made  hap- 
py, and  it  is  the  privilege  of  us  moth- 
ers to  make  them  so;  therefore  we 
should  study  what  pleases  them  as 
much  as  what  will  instruct  them. 

When  the  task  for  the  day  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  clean  our  tools  and 
put  them  where  they  may  be  readily 
found  the  next  day.  Each  lesson  in 
manual  labor  should  be  made  also 
the  occasion  for  intellectual  culture. 
We  have  a  beautiful  topic  to-day: 
The  slumbering  germ  springing  into 
life  when  imbedded  in  the  moist 
earth  while  the  warm  rays  of  the 
spring  sun  draw  the  young  plant  to 
the  surface.  The  children  may  watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaf- 
lets above  the  ground,  and  find  out 
by  their  own  observation  how  many 
days  each  special  plant  requires  to 
come  up. 
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A  little  garden  of  their  own  often 
affords  older  children  much  pleasant 
pastime,  but  until  they  are  capable  of 
managing  it  themselves,  it  should  be 
treated  like  a  kindergarten  gift  and 
be  cultivated  by  the  children  only 
under  your  personal  supervision.  We 
must  be  sure  to  be  able  to  devote  to 
its  cultivation  all  the  time  it  may  re- 
quire.   Ill-kept  and  mismanaged  lit- 


tle gardens  can  only  be  an  injury; 
for  this  is  what  we  want  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  all,  especially  farm- 
ers' children  :  Never  undertake  to 
raise  plants  of  any  kind,  be  they 
trees,  shrubs,  vegetables  or  flowers 
unless  you  are  willing  to  bestow  on 
them  all  the  culture  they  may  de- 
mand during  their  existence. 

O.  F. 


A  Divided  Family 


Why  is  it  that,  after  the  days  of 
the  enforced  companionship  of  the 
nursery,  so  few  children  find  in  their 
own  family  the  companionship  and 
sympathy  they  need?  Looking  just 
among  the  families  of  our  friends,  of 
how  many  can  we  say  this  is  not 
true?  Last  summer  a  gentleman  said 
to  me,  "I  shall  send  my  two  boys 
into  the  country  this  summer,  and 
we  can't  go  with  them ;  but  the  trou- 
ble is  we  must  look  up  two  places, 
for  they  never  get  on  together — you 
know  brothers  seldom  do."  We 
should  most  of  us  admit  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  but  why  is  it  true, 
and  is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  affairs? 

From  a  twenty  years'  record  of  a 
family   of  boys   and   girls,  whose 


strongest  bond  is  to  each  other  and 
their  father  and  mother,  I  would 
give  some  hints  of  a  remedy  which 
may  be  useful  to  younger  parents 
who  desire  to  give  good  gifts  to  their 
children,  and  amid  the  multitude  of 
daily  cares  find  it  hard  to  see  their 
way.  As  a  foundation  for  a  united 
family,  the  first  essential  is  a  thor- 
ough, unselfish  devotion  of  both 
father  and  mother  to  the  building 
up  of  a  home ;  and  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  much  in  personal  comfort, 
social  life,  and  chosen  pursuits  to 
that  end.  Aside  from  the  direct  re- 
sults of  this  devotion  to  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest  to  us,  our  children's 
lives  are  in  many  ways  a  reflex  of 
our  own,  and  their  devotion  to  it 
imitates  ours.      We  must  win  our 
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children's  sympathy  by  a  free  gift  of 
our  own  to  them.  One  of  the  great- 
est compliments  I  ever  received  was 
from  my  little  boy  when  he  said, 
"Mamma,  you  are  the  only  person 
who  cleans  up  my  things  without 
troubling  me."  Away  back  in  nur- 
sery days,  a  child  knows  when  each 
toy  is  understood  and  valued  as  he 
values  it.  The  mother  who  brushes 
up  the  "clutter"  without  noticing  the 
tiny  wind-mill  or  the  crude  attempt 
at  drawing,  and  consigns  all  to  the 
flames,  does  her  child  and  herself  an 
irreparable  injury.  It  is  not  alone 
the  "clutter"  that  is  destroyed,  her 
child's  confidence  in  her  is  shaken. 
Of  course  some  of  the  clutter  must 
go,  but  if  we  respect  the  special 
treasures,  a  child  seldom  mourns  the 
rest.  In  fact  he  often  has  a  sense  of 
relief  at  the  added  comfort  of  the 
result,  though  his  feelings  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  the  executioner. 

And  while  we  respect  our  chil- 
dren's idols,  they  learn  the  lesson 
from  us,  and  respect  each  other's. 
And  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  trusted 
with  our  children's  treasures,  they 
are  much  more  sure  to  be  reliable 
custodians  of  ours.  If  we  have  to 
put  our  treasures  under  lock  and 
key,  to  save  them  from  our  children, 
better  do  without  the  treasures.  The 
moral  injury  to  our  children  from 
such  a  course  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. A  lady  said  to  me  one  day, 
"What !  do  you  keep  your  preserves 
in  that  cupboard  where  the  boys  go 
every  day?  Even  my  keys  don't 
save  mine."  The  injury  done  by  that 
locked  door,  the  divided  interest  and 
the  spur  to  underhand  dealings,  no 


jams  or  jellies  could  compensate  for. 
Better  no  luxuries  than  luxuries  de- 
fended by  lock  and  key  from  any 
member  of  the  family.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  children  too 
young  to  understand  right  and 
wrong.  But  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  sooner  children  who  are  trust- 
ed learn  to  be  trustworthy,  than  do 
those  who  from  constant  watching 
are  taught  that  underhand  dealings 
are  expected  of  them.  We  in  a  great 
measure  get  what  we  call  for  from 
children  as  well  as  from  every  one 
else ;  and  when  we  show  that  we  ex- 
pect good,  good  wTill  come. 

Keep  your  engagements  with  your 
children  as  sacredly  as  you  would 
with  any  one  else.  Let  no  pleasure 
with  other  companions  put  off  the 
drive  or  row  or  walk  you  have 
planned  with  them.  Their  good  is 
so  involved  in  your  own,  that  in  sep- 
arating the  two  you  destroy  both. 
The  question,  "Mamma,  did  you 
really  have  a  good  time  when  you 
went  with  us?"  and  the  glow  of 
pleasure  in  the  small  face  upturned 
to  yours  when  you  heartily  assent, 
are  enough  to  prove  the  worth  of 
any  sacrifice  to  gain  this  added  love 
and  good  fellowship. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  on 
her  birthday,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  she  may  be,  fresh  flowers 
are  always  at  her  plate  at  breakfast, 
sent  by  a  brother  now  for  many 
years  separated  from  her  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  with  the  cares  and 
interest  of  his  own  family  added  to 
the  constant  occupation  of  a  busi- 
ness life.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  these  flowers  greeted  her 
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one  morning,  her  only  reminder  of 
the  day,  ordered  by  her  brother's 
forethought  before  the  steamer  left 
New  York.  And  all  this,  she  says, 
"dates  back  to  the  time  when  my 
mother,  in  our  childhood,  taught  us 
that  our  first  duties  were  to  each 
other,  and  a  promise  to  play,  or  ride 
or  walk  with  our  brothers  was  as 
binding  as  any  other."  The  record 
of  this  little  precept  has  been  a 
bright,  abiding  joy  to  her  through 
life.  Many  a  family  would  be  hap- 
pier and  better  for  such  teaching, 
and  such  ideas  inculcated  in  child- 
hood are  seldom  eradicated  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  after-life. 

Never  allow  one  child  to  become 
a  burdensome  care  to  another,  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  reasonable 
enjoyment.  The  little  girl  who 
builds  block  houses  for  Baby  to 
knock  down,  even  if  she  works  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  is  then  sure  of 
her  freedom  for  playing  as  she 
pleases,  is  not  alienated  from  Baby 
by  such  service  ;  the  feeling  of  loving 
care  is  only  strengthened.  But  if, 
after  such  work,  the  hope  of  freedom 
is  taken  away  by  an  exacting  moth- 
er's saying:  "After  all,  I  find  you 
must  stav  in  and  amuse  Baby  till 


tea-time,"  the  effect  is  very  different. 
The  child  thinks  that  her  side  of  the 
question  is  not  duly  considered.  The 
poor,  innocent  baby  becomes  to  her 
the  embodiment  of  a  slave-driver, 
and  the  service  hard  toil.  Far  from 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  love,  the 
seeds  of  division  are  sown,  which  are 
likely  to  bear  fruit  in  the  after-lives 
of  the  children.  Of  course,  there  are 
cases  when  extra  work  must  be 
done,  even  by  the  children ;  but  make 
them  as  rare  as  possible.  Remem- 
ber that  power  of  endurance  only 
comes  with  maturity. 

Let  your  children  share  your  sor- 
rows as  well  as  your  joys.  Let  them 
feel  that  your  bond  to  them  is 
stronger  than  to  any  one  outside  the 
family. 

The  true,  warm  feeling  of  family  in- 
terests in  common  unity  in  joy  and  sor- 
row, begun  in  childhood,  is  a  bond 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  al- 
most any  other.  '  In  giving  much 
loving  care  and  thought  to  the  crea- 
tion* and  fostering  of  such  a  bond, 
we  are  doing  incalculable  good,  not 
only  to  our  own  families,  but  to  all 
with  whom  we  mingle. 

A  Mother. 
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Home  Study 


It  has  long  been  acknowledged 
that  home  influence  is  a  most  potent 
power  in  the  growth  of  civilization ; 
that  nations  are  the  concentrated 
forces  of  the  individual  homes.  But 
do  we  appreciate  our  power?  Are 
we  conscious  of  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  we  have  for  render- 
ing this  home  influence  even  more 
important  in  its  far-reaching  effects? 
We  hear  from  every  side  of  the  rapid 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  industries.  The 
teacher  has  better  books,  the  inves- 
tigator has  better  laboratories;  the 
manufacturer  better  machinery;  the 
farmer  better  implements,  and  the 
housekeeper  more  conveniences.  Are 
we  not  then  all  fairly  equipped  to 
engage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success? 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  struggle  we  almost  forget 
what  we  are  striving  for,  viz. :  the 
best  things  in  life,  or  how  to  live  in 
the  fullest,  broadest  sense  of  the 
word ;  how  to  have  the  most  perfect 
homes.  There  are  kindergartens, 
primary  schools,  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  rendering  it 
possible  for  the  child  of  four  years 
to  find  instruction,  and  go  on  up  the 
ladder  as  he  advances  in  years,  so 
that  any  additional  home  study 
would  be  decried  as  being  detri- 
mental to  health.  Already  the  cry 
goes  up  from  earnest  men  and 
women  that  we  are  crowding  the 
children :  that  we  demand  too  much 
of  them ;  that  we  stimulate  the  men- 
tal at  the  expense  of  the  physical 


growth.  But  let  us  see  whether  it 
is  the  crowding  them,  or  a  thwarting 
of  nature's  plans,  that  is  injurious. 

When  does  a  child  begin  to  learn? 
Nature  sends  it  to  school  as  soon  as 
it  is  born,  the  school  of  experience, 
and  during  the  first  four  or  five  years 
of  its  life  how  much  it  acquires !  It 
has  learned  how  to  use  its  muscles 
with  seemingly  wonderful  skill,  has 
mastered  the  mother  tongue  and  is 
already  familiar  with  many  objects 
in  nature.  Its  activity  has  been  un- 
flagging, and  when  we  sum  up  all  it 
has  accomplished  in  this  short  time 
do  we  not  feel  a  blush  of  mortifica- 
tion that  we  ourselves  have  accom- 
plished so  little?  And  during  this 
early  mental  development  we  have 
never  thought  the  little  one  was 
learning  too  fast.  We  simply  felt 
pleased  and  delighted  with  each  new 
progressive  step.  The  first  smile  of 
recognition,  the  first  step  voluntarily 
taken,  the  first  words  spoken,  al- 
ways give  us  pleasure.  We  take  de- 
light in  repeating  to  our  friends  the 
bright  little  things  that  are  done,  the 
puzzling  questions  asked,  and  feel  a 
worthy  pride  in  our  children's  men- 
tal growth.  In  these  early  years  we 
enter  into  their  occupations  and 
amusements  Avith  a  sympathy  that 
seems  to  vanish  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  child  is  sent  to  school 
(years  and  years  too  young  it  seems 
tome).  Then  almost  the  whole  care 
and  responsibility  of  instruction  is 
left  with  the  teacher,  while  we  put 
little  more  thought  upon  what  the 
child  is  doing  and  learning  than  upon  a 
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letter  dropped  in  the  postoffice.  We 
write  our  letter,  enclose  it  in  an  en- 
velope, stamp  and  direct  it,  mail  it, 
and  our  part  is  done ;  the  govern- 
ment sees  to  the  rest.  But  there 
should  not  be  such  a  complete 
change — such  a  breaking  away  from 
the  sympathy  which  has  existed  be- 
tween parent  and  child  up  to  this 
time.  We  do  not  know  how  keenly 
it  is  felt,  how  much  the  children  miss 
the  sympathy  which  has  been  here- 
tofore so  freely  lavished  upon  them. 
Their  successes  and  their  failures  they 
would  share  with  us,  and  it  is  only 
by  taking  an  interest  in  their  work 
and  understanding  it  that  we  remain 
their  sympathetic  companions. 

We  have  seen  that  children  can 
learn  without  books  when  they  are 
too  young  to  go  to  school;  so  that 
we  do  not  need  to  have  lessons  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  when  we 
would  encourage  study  at  home  as 
they  grow  older.  But  their  school 
work  would  be  much  simplified  and 
far  more  profitable  if  it  were  talked 
over  at  home.  They  commit  to 
memory  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
round,  that  it  has  a  daily  and  a  year- 
ly motion,  and  the  consequent  re- 
sults, but  have  they  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  subject?  It  took 
mankind  a  long  time  to  grow  up  to 
the  conception,  and  children  cannot 
appreciate  these  truths  without  fre- 
quent illustration  and  familiar  in- 
formal conversation  on  the  subject. 
Having  once  gained  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  this,  problems  in  longitude 
and  time  are  comparatively  simple, 
though  to  most  children  who  solve 
them  they  are  mere  abstract  prob- 


lems solved  according  to  the  given 
rules ;  and  since  we  are  not  bound  to 
get  everything  from  books,  we  can 
study  about  things  of  various  kinds. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  a  box 
of  water  colors  and  little  brushes. 
Children  are  pleased,  as  grown  peo- 
ple are,  when  they  think  they  have 
discovered  something  new;  and  by 
being  assisted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  develop  self-help,  they  acquire 
courage  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
and  develop  the  power  to  persevere  in 
whatever  they  undertake.  If  they 
learn  by  experiment  the  different 
colors  which  can  be  obtained  by 
combination,  they  take  especial  de- 
light in  making  different  shades,  and 
thus  train  themselves  in  distinguish- 
ing between  fine  gradations  in  color. 

The  sewing  machine,  which  has 
wrought  such  wonders  in  our  home 
work,  may  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
little  ones.  T-h--  Jittle  boy  may  make 
his  own  finger  stalls ;  and  the  little 
girls,  how  many  garments  they  can 
make  for  iieir  dolls  if  they  may  use 
the  machine  to  run  up  the  seams,  or 
whenever  they  think  it  too  much  to 
sew  by  hand.  It  is  foolish  to  adhere 
to  the  old  idea  that  the  use  of  needle 
and  thimble  must  be  thoroughly 
learned  before  one  is  allowed  to  sew 
on  the  machine.  Bright  new  cam- 
brics are  so  cheap  that  for  a  trifle 
the  children  can  be  furnished  with 
material  which  will  give  them  un- 
ending pleasure.  Or  let  them  learn 
how  to  use  hammer  and  nails,  the 
square  and  saw.  Girls  as  well  as 
boys  delight  in  such  things  if  their 
parents  sanction  the  work.  How  lit- 
tle work  to  make  a  mitre  box  for 
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them,  and  show  how  a  little  conven- 
ience of  the  kind  will  aid  them  in 
their  work.  They  may  attempt  a 
picture-frame ;  it  certainly  will  be 
crude,  but  they  are  learning  to  do 
something,  to  use  their  eyes,  their 
hands,  their  judgment — the  whole 
boy  or  girl  is  intent  upon  the  object 
under  construction.  And  how 
pleased  are  they  to  exhibit  their 
work  when  it  is  done !  This  desire 
to  always  show  mamma  or  papa 
what  has  been  done,  even  if  it  be 
nothing  more  than  a  fancied  castle 


constructed  of  building  blocks,  illus- 
trates the  natural  craving  children 
have  for  parental  sympathy.  If  a 
pretty  stone,  a  bit  of  moss,  or  a 
bright  flower  is  found,  straightway 
they  would  show  it  to  mamma  if  she 
be  near.  They  would  share  their 
pleasure  with  us  when  some  excep- 
tionally tempting  mud  pies  have 
been  made,  or  when  little  gardens 
have  been  planted  with  choice 
shrubbery.  All  these  things  grow  in 
beauty  for  them  if  mamma  will  but 
look  and  smile  approval.         G.  M. 


Memoranda  of  Earliest  Mental  Develop- 
ment 


In  my  wife's  diary,  which  contains 
minutes  as  to  the  dates  when  teeth  of 
our  youngest  wrere  erupted,  symptoms 
of  disordered  conditions,  including  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood, etc.,  I  find  the  following  memo- 
randa : 

Nine  months  old. — Says  "Mamma," 
"ordle-ordle,"  "bow-wow" ;  brushes 
her  own  hair,  and  knows  much  that  is 
said. 

Tzvelve  months. — Says  "out,"  "up," 
"ap"  (apple),  "bebe,"  "Ma-mie." 

Thirteen  months. — While  riding  in 
the  cars  and  dinner  time  being  past 
due,  she  called  out  in  a  very  injured, 
impatient  tone,  "dinny !  dinny ! !  din- 


ny ! ! !"  This  was  her  name  for  the 
mammary  gland  and  its  secretion. 

Fifteen  months. — "Unker"  (uncle), 
"beddy"  (bread),  "Auntie,"  "appy 
tee"  (apple  tree),  "piccy  book," 
"nurse,"  "cook,"  "garny"  (Grandma), 
and  tries  to  say  everything  she  is  told. 

Eighteen  months. — Repeats  every- 
thing she  hears,  and  puts  two  and  three 
words  together.  "Paddy"  (piazza), 
"kitchen  down  there." 

Twenty-two  months. — Calls  elevator 
"uppervator" ;  umbrella  is  "nobella"; 
banisters  are  "banicars" ;  a  bicycle  is 
a  "bycilick";  says  "Se  Grandpa  to- 
mollow  day  (to-morrow)  and  hug  him 
and  kiss  him."   Told  her  grandmother 
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not  to  eat  too  much.  After  eating  a 
small  piece  of  ginger-snap  (a  new  ex- 
perience) she  made  a  face,  and  said, 
"Dat  hot,  papa."  "Mamma,  give  Baby 
oor  pencil  and  I  be  good  girl  and  not 
put  it  in  my  mout."  One  night  she 
woke  up,  and  hearing  her  papa  snoring 
(that's  a  libel)  she  said,  "Mamma, 
what  dat  noise?  Dat's  a  pig,  Mam- 
ma." She  spends  her  summers  on  a 
farm,  it  should  be  explained. 

Twenty-four  months — While  watch- 
ing her  mother  brush  her  hair  she  said, 
"Nice  pitty  Mamma's  hair;  I  like  to 
pat  it;  dear,  sweet  little  Mamma's 
hair !"  Mamma  :  "Baby,  what  are  you 
up  to?"    Baby:  "My  capers." 

Twenty-five  months.  —  Losing  a 
spool  under  the  bookcase,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding in  reaching  it  with  her  hand, 
she  went  to  the  closet,  got  her  small, 
long-handled  broom  to  push  it  out. 
This  action  must  have  been  the  result 
of  hereditary  influence.  She  tried  to 
draw  a  circle  with  her  pencil;  had 
scribbled  for  a  long  time  before. 

She  was  licking  a  little  candy  cup 
that  had  been  given  her,  and  her 
mother  asked  her  to  throw  it  away, 
when  she  said,  "No,  cause  the  reason, 
I  eat  it  all  up." 

Twenty-six  months. — Having  hurt 
her  toe  she  pointed  to  her  overshoe  on 
the  floor  and  said,  "I  hurt  my  little 
rubber." 

Twenty-nine  months. — Observation 
now  becomes  characteristic.  Referring 
to  my  rough  chin,  she  said,  "Papa  got 
blue  pins  in  his  face."  She  begins  to 
show  a  poetic  tendency  by  babbling  in 
rhyme.  Occasionally  an  idea  is  ap- 
parent, e.  g.,  "I  like  the  song  of  Mary's 
clock"  (meaning  the  tick). 


Thirty-one  months. — Being  request- 
ed to  say  her  prayers,  she  said  in  her 
loudest  tones,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  die  I  pray  the  Lord,  and  if  I  don't 
die  I  pray  the  Lord." 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus : 
"Santa  Claus,  I  don't  suck  my  turn  any 
more.  I  would  like  a  dolly  and  a  big 
book,  and  a  little  bit  of  tiny  book,  and 
somefin  I  never  see  before."  Quota- 
tion :  "Dat  little  girl's  name  is  Daisy, 
because  she  is  a  little  sunshine  flower." 
"Baby,  what  did  you  do  with  your 
pencil?"   "I  lost  it  in  the  coal  spittle." 

Thirty-six  months. — Pronunciation 
still  imperfect.  "Celtenian  cenebra- 
tion"  for  centennial  celebration.  Theo- 
logical inquiry  develops.  "Does  the 
Lord  make  people's  bonnets  and  little 
girls'  parotsoles?"  (parasols).  "I'll 
get  a  stick  and  kill  the  cat  and  give  it 
to  the  butcher  for  ham."  Candy  is 
twenty-four  times  gooder  than  sugar." 

Thirty-nine  months. — Is  impressed 
with  her  maternal  relations  to  her 
kitty.  She  composes  the  following 
"Kitty's  Evening  Prayer:"  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep.  Good  night 
flowers ;  good  night  vines ;  good  night 
earth ;  good  night  trees ;  good  night 
birds ;  good  night  piazza."  "Mamma, 
do  you  hear  what  kitty  says  ?" 

Three  years  and  four  months. — Dic- 
tated letter  :  "Dear  Auntie  M.  I  love 
you.  I'll  send  you  a  darling  little  nas- 
syturtian  (her  pet  flower).  Don't  you 
think  this  is  pretty  good  for  my  writ- 
ing? And  papa's  going  to  give  me  a 
donkey  when  he  gets  rich  enough.  I 
went  out  and  picked  some  blackberries. 
I  have  a  little  pail,  and  it  holds  all  my 
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blackberries.  I  eated  some  when  I  was 
out  picking.  We  found  a  splendid 
place  in  the  woods.  The  pansy's  for 
Auntie  M.  and  the  nassy  for  grandma. 
That's  all,  dear  Auntie  M.  I  make 
two  kisses  on  the  other  side  for  you 
and  grandma.    From  little  Mary." 


One  day  she  said  that  "her  stomach 
is  where  the  little  dimple  is  with  the 
eggies  in  it,"  i.  e.,  the  umbilical  cica- 
trix, and  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way 
as  the  average  idea  of  gastric  anatomy 
is  among  children  of  older  growth. 

A  Doctor. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


A  Safe  Out-door  Enclosure. 

We  wanted  Baby  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  during  every  pleasant  day  of  the 
long  bright  summer.  We  had  no  time 
to  wheel  him  for  hours  each  day  in  his 
little  cab,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to 
keep  his  active  little  body  still  so  long. 
The  boundary  line  of  a  carpet  spread 
on  the  ground  was  soon  reached,  and 
as  we  all  loved  to  see  him  sweet  and 
clean  in  his  dainty  dresses,  playing  in 
the  dirt  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Be- 
sides, the  ground  was  often  damp, 
when  the  morning  air  was  fresh  and 
pure.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  diffi- 
culties, Baby  must  have  both  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  This  is  how  we  man- 
aged it : 

Some  searching  among  the  stores 
was  rewarded  by  a  large  shallow  box 
with  a  floor  about  four  feet  square. 
The  sides,  by  a  little  carpenter  work, 
were  made  the  right  height  for  Baby 


to  look  over  comfortably  without  the 
danger  of  turning  a  somersault  over 
the  edge.  With  a  rug  spread  over  the 
bottom,  and  numerous  toys  thrown  in, 
it  made  a  cosy  little  room  where  Baby 
could  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  be  safe 
and  happy. 

The  little  fellow  was  charmed  with 
the  new  apartment,  laughing  with  de- 
light when  taken  out  to  it,  seldom  tir- 
ing of  it,  and  often  crying  vociferously 
when  taken  from  it.  The  edge  of  the 
box,  carefully  smoothed,  was  just  right 
for  him  to  grasp  firmly,  and  each  jour- 
ney he  made  step  by  step  around  the 
little  room  helped  him  to  complete  the 
task  of  learning  to  walk.  The  box  was 
placed  in  sunshine  or  shade  as  the  day 
demanded,  often  near  the  door,  where, 
though  engaged  with  work  or  study, 
we  could  still  watch  that  no  harm  came 
to  Baby. 

For  an  older  child  the  floor  of  the 
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box  could  be  removed  and  the  frame 
placed  over  a  pile  of  dry  sand,  allow- 
ing the  child  to  "play  in  the  dirt"  to 
his  heart's  content.  Or  when  this  was 
not  desirable  it  could  be  placed  over  a 
rug,  or  the  soft  grass,  and  toys  pro- 
vided. Objections  may  be  raised  to 
confining  a  child  in  this  way,  but  as  it 
gives  sufficient  room  for  exercise,  it 
seems  far  preferable  to  allowing  him 
to  run  at  liberty  on  the  street  or  else- 
where, risking  serious  if  not  fatal  ac- 
cident. 

This  experiment  afforded  so  much 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  in  our 
household,  that  it  is  herewith  recom- 
mended to  busy  mothers  with  this 
caution :  the  charm  of  the  box  will  be 
destroyed  if  even  once  or  twice  the 
child  is  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

T.  H. 


An  Old-Fashioned  Help  in  Tending  Baby. 

I  send  you  an  account  of  a  standing 
stool  that  I  used  for  each  of  my  three 
children  when  babies,  and  which  was 
a  very  great  help  to  me. 

It  has  an  oval  shaped  bottom,  25  x 
17  inches,  cut  from  a  2^ -inch  plank, 
and  fitted  with  twenty-one  bars,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  19  inches  high, 
which  run  up  into  a  smooth,  rounded 
railing  2  inches  wide.  The  plank  floor 
is  so  heavy,  the  standing  stool  will  not 
tip  over,  even  when  the  child  inside 
tries  to  lean  over  its  top. 

I  put  a  soft  carpet  in  it,  hoisted  it 
onto  tables,  dresser,  or  on  the  lid  of 
a  tall  bin  in  the  pantry  close  to  my 
bread  board  when  cooking,  wherever 
my  work  was,  dropped  Baby  inside 
with  a  lapful  of  toys,  and  there  she 
would  sit  happy  and  contented,  per- 


haps an  hour  at  a  time,  in  her  little 
prison  house,  that  kept  her  from  cold 
floors,  out  of  mischief,  and,  best  of  all, 
close  to  mamma,  where  she  was  made 
happy  in  seeing  the  work  go  on. 

When  tired  of  sitting,  Baby  learns 
to  stand  in  it,  and  thinks  it  great  fun 
to  poke  her  little  hands  through  the 
bars  and  drop  jingling  playthings  on 
the  floor,  or  reach  for  the  pinch  of 
dough  mamma  will  give  her  to  pat  and 
roll  when  she  has  learned  she  must 
not  put  it  into  her  mouth. 

I  like  this  standing  stool  for  Baby 
much  better  than  a  high  chair,  because 
her  little  limbs  need  never  get  cramped 
in  it  by  dangling  in  one  position  as  the 
high-chair  baby's  limbs  must,  and, 
then,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  tip  over — 
though,  for  fear  of  it,  when  Baby  has 
grown  heavy  and  strong,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  possible  accidents,  wher 
the  standing  stool  is  elevated  above  the 
floor,  I  tie  a  stout  cord  to  one  of  its 
bars  and  fasten  it  to  a  nail  or  hook  in 
the  wall. 

Such  a  safe  little  cage  is  very  con- 
venient when  one  is  called  from  the 
room,  for  you  can  pop  Baby  into  it 
with  some  loved  toy  and  leave  her 
alone  a  short  time,  knowing  she  cannot 
reach  the  fire  or  creep  into  other  mis- 
chief. 

This  standing  stool  was  made  for  a 
baby  now  seventy  years  old,  and  dur- 
ing this  long  period  it  has  proved  a 
safe,  cosy  little  play-house  for  a  great 
many  babies  who  first  learned  in  it  to 
stand  up  and  depend  on  their  own 
little  legs  for  support.  T.  L. 

Water  as  a  Toy. 

I  wonder  if  all  the  Babyhood  moth- 
ers know  the  value  of  water  for  their 
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little  ones  during  summer  weather — 
water  not  as  a  beverage  or  a  bath,  for 
Babyhood  has  left  no  one  in  ignor- 
ance on  these  most  important  points — 
but  water  as  a  plaything. 

Even  the  very  little  ones  enjoy  soap 
bubbles.  Give  them  plenty  of  water 
and  pipes,  on  a  cool,  shaded  veranda 
or  in  a  room  where  they  may  splash  as 
much  as  they  wish,  and  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment that  will  last  a  long  time,  keep- 
ing them  quiet  and  cool. 

Or  try  the  very  simple  plan  of  giv- 
ing them  a  tub  of  water,  where,  clothed 
in  a  single  garment,  and  of  course 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  they  will 
play  for  hours  during  the  very  hot 
•days.  They  will  sail  with  delight  tiny 
boats,  which  can  be  folded  from  stiff 
paper  and  which,  loaded  with  fairy 
freight,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  peas- 
boys,  will  outride  safely  the  waves 
made  by  little  splashing  hands.  Peas- 
boys,  which  they  greatly  admire,  are 
made  with  green  peas,  one  for  the  body 
and  a  very  small  one  for  the  head,  and 
arms  and  legs  made  of  broom  straws. 
They  make  a  very  fine  crew  to  ride  in 
a  paper  boat,  or  one  made  of  their  own 
pods. 

Give  the  children  toy  watering  pots 
and  let  them  sprinkle  the  veranda  floor, 
the  grass  below  and  their  own  little 
bare  toes. 


But  the  prettiest  summer  amusement 
with  water  was  the  one  which  a  good 
papa  invented,  to  the  great  delight  of 
a  very  little  boy  and  girl.  He  placed 
a  large  stone  jar,  holding  six  or  eight 
gallons  of  water,  on  the  veranda.  Into 
this  he  put  one  end  of  a  long  rubber 
tube,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  the  other  end  of  which 
was  a  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  to 
a  fine  point,  so  that  by  holding  or  fast- 
ening this  end  upright,  on  the  grass 
below  the  jar,  a  little  jet  of  water 
would  be  thrown  up,  like  a  miniature 
fountain.  The  hot  days  of  one  sum- 
mer, when  it  was  safe  and  refreshing 
to  play  with  water,  were  made  very 
happy  by  this  simple  device.  The 
children  enjoyed  changing  the  position 
of  the  jet,  or  catching  the  water  in 
their  little  pails  and  returning  it  to  the 
reservoir,  thus  receiving  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson  while  at  their  play. 

By  some  such  simple  use  of  water, 
you  may  keep  the  temperature  and  the 
tempers  of  the  little  ones  down,  when 
the  mercury  is  up  in  the  nineties;  for 
whether  it  is  because  a  special  charm 
attaches  to  the  usually  forbidden  thing, 
or  because  of  the  inherent  charm,  and 
change,  which  we  are  never  too  old  to 
feel,  water  furnishes  a  most  attractive 
and  wholesome  hot  weather  amuse- 
ment. D.  P. 


What  to  do  in  Case  of  Nose-Bleed 


Bleeding  from  the  nose  in  children 
is  not  an  uncommon  event,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience which  it  causes,  is  generally 
of  little  importance.  It  usually  ceases 
of  itself.  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  the  bleeding  has  been  great 
enough  to  cause  death.  Besides  this 
there  are  times  when  the  flow  of  blood 
is  so  severe  as,  to  say  the  least,  to  be 
extremely  disagreeable  both  to  the 
sufferer  and  the  observers.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  an  attack  in  the  case 
of  a  child  might  create  great  alarm 
in  nervous  or  excitable  relatives,  and 
in  case  of  invalids  might  do  serious 
damage.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while 
to  learn  a  few  simple  measures  by 
which  we  can  easily  avoid  such  mis- 
chief, and  perhaps  even  save  life. 

Communication  between  the  Nose  and  the 
Mouth. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  properly  ap- 
ply these  remedies  and  to  know  when 
to  use  them,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  something  about  the 
causes  and  sources  of  the  hemorrhage. 
The  cavity  of  the  nose  communicates 
behind  by  two  large  openings  with  the 
back  of  the  mouth  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat.  This  communication  is  so 
free   that   blood    coming   from  the 


throat  or  the  back  of  the  mouth  may 
flow  into  the  nose  and  run  out  of  the 
nostrils,  and,  vice  versa,  blood  in  the 
nose  may  pass  backward  and  below, 
coming  out  of  the  mouth,  or,  getting 
against  the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe, 
cause  choking.  When  the  bleeding  is 
very  profuse  it  may  gush  from  mouth 
and  nostrils. 

Causes  of  Bleeding. 

The  nasal  cavity  is  lined  every- 
where by  a  thick,  velvet-like  mem- 
brane filled  with  small  blood-vessels, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  bleeding 
usually  arises.  The  amount  of  blood 
in  this  tissue  is  very  much  increased 
by  congestion  or  disease.  In  such 
case  a  slight  cause,  which  ordinarily 
would  be  of  little  moment,  -might  ex- 
cite a  prolonged  hemorrhage.  Sud- 
den, rapid,  and  powerful  beating  of 
the  heart  from  some  mental  emotion, 
as  joy  or  fright,  would  be  such  a 
cause.  Physical  exertion  and  strain 
are  others.  The  common  habit  of 
picking  the  nose  has,  in  the  above 
condition,  caused  a  severe  loss  of 
blood.  The  vessels  of  this  tissue  may 
be  thin  and  weak  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  nourished,  the 
blood  being  poor  in  quality,  and  these 
structures  suffering  with  the  rest  of 
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the  body.  Or  there  may  be  too  much 
blood  in  the  general  circulation.  In 
this  case  nose-bleeding  to  a  certain 
amount  is  a  good  thing,  the  nose  act- 
ing as  a  safety-valve  and  letting  out 
some  of  the  surplus  blood,  which,  if  it 
had  no  outlet,  might,  by  rupture  into 
or  pressure  upon  some  vital  part, 
cause  serious  trouble  or  even  death. 
In  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
liver,  nose-bleed  is  a  common  and 
sometimes  a  dangerous  symptom, 
though  in  these  cases  it  is  often  a  re- 
lief to  the  circulation  and  prolongs 
life.  In  typhoid  fever  it  occurs  early 
in  the  disease  and  often.  It  is  also 
present  in  yellow  fever  and  malarial 
disease.  In  the  later  stages  of  Pott's 
disease  (disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
spine)  we  have  seen  alarming  hemor- 
rhages from  this  location. 

Difference  Between  Local  and  Constitution- 
al Causes. 

The  causes  situated  in  the  tissues  of 
the  nose  itself  are  most  easily  appre- 
ciated and  can  be  best  controlled.  The 
others  are  constitutional  and  due  usu- 
ally to  some  general  disease  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  body.  Local  causes 
are  those  brought  about  by  direct  vio- 
lence to  the  part,  by  falls  upon  the 
nose  or  by  blows ;  ulcerations  in  its 
inner  surface ;  foreign  bodies,  as  peas 
or  pebbles,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes 
pushed  in  by  the  child  or  its  play- 
mates. These  latter  may  start  up 
bleeding  at  once  on  their  introduction, 
but  it  usually  occurs  later  after  these 
substances  have  set  up  some  ulcerative 
action.  Polyps  in  the  nose  or  any  dis- 
ease of  its  structures  are  well-known 
causes.  The  stoppage  of  these  hemor- 
rhages, if  of  alarming  nature,  or  if 


they  recur  when  the  means  used  in 
their  arrest  is  taken  away,  should  be 
regarded  only  as  temporary  until  a 
physician  is  summoned.  A  few  of  the 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  trouble 
as  being  constitutional  in  its  origin, 
and  needing  more  or  less  prolonged 
treatment,  are :  a  pale,  waxy  look  of 
the  skin ;  repeated  attacks  of  the 
bleeding  without  apparent  cause; 
periodicity  of  such  attacks ;  malaise, 
with  fever  and  cough ;  diarrhoea ;  his- 
tory, in  others  of  the  family,  of  this 
tendency  to  bleed ;  previous  attacks  of 
this  trouble  in  the  patient. 

Overfulness. 

There  is  a  condition  referred  to 
above  where  early  cessation  of  the 
hemorrhage,  even  if  rather  profuse, 
might  do  harm — that  is,  the  condition 
of  plethora  or  overfulness.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  state  are  redness  of  the 
cheeks  and  forehead,  and  swelling  of 
the  vessels  of  the  temples,  tendency 
to  blood-shot  eyes,  strong  pulsation  of 
the  arteries  as  they  are  seen  under  the 
skin  and  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  heart- 
beats are  noticed  to  be  very  strong; 
they  may  even  shake  the  chest.  If 
these  children  are  old  enough  they 
complain  of  throbbing  in  the  head  and 
about  the  temples,  and  of  headache. 
Also,  they  have  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  fulness  about  the  head  and  chest, 
with  sometimes  hemorrhages  from 
other  openings  of  the  body.  The  loss 
of  a  certain  amount  of  blood  gives  re- 
lief to  all  these  symptoms,  and  this 
class  very  rarely  have  to  be  treated 
for  the  excessive  flow,  although  they 
certainly  need  general  treatment  for 
the  plethora. 
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Simple  Remedies. 

The  blood-supply  to  the  nose  comes 
in  part  from  arteries  which  run  across 
the  face  in  such  a  situation  that  they 
can  be  easily  compressed  against  the 
bone.  The  finger,  or  a  finger-shaped 
pad  about  two  inches  long,  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  nose,  extending  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  upper  lip  up- 
ward, and  pressed  firmly  against  the 
face,  will  compress  these  vessels,  and, 
if  the  bleeding  is  from  tissue  supplied 
by  them,  will  entirely  control  it.  This 
method  can  be  used  early,  and,  if 
necessary,  again  later  on.  The  pres- 
sure must  be  firm  and  continuous,  and 
the  pad  must  fit  into  the  curvature  of 
the  face.  This  procedure  can  be  done 
quickly  and  easily,  and  is  always 
worth  trying.  It  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed where  the  flow  of  blood  is  pro- 
fuse, bright  red  in  color,  and  seems  to 
arise  from  well  forward  in  the  nose. 
Pressure  can  be  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  nostrils,  if  one  side  is  not 
enough.  Other  remedies  are  a  few 
snuffs  of  ice-water  high  up  into  the 
nostril — hot  water  can  also  be  used, 
but  it  must  be  very  hot  and  had  better 
be  slowly  injected  with  a  proper 
syringe — or  an  injection  of  vinegar 
and  water  may  be  tried.  Every 
mother  is  familiar  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cold  brass  key  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  or  cold  cloths  to  the  fore- 
head and  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  hot  saucer 
will  give  off  fumes  which,  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  often  have  a  good  effect  in 
this  bleeding.  Tying  a  string  or 
bandage  around  the  thigh,  or  the  arm 
close  to  the  shoulder,  is  of  service.  An 
excellent  remedy  is  to  have  the  patient 


take  a  hot  foot-bath.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  measures  from  its 
simplicity,  and  it  rarely  fails  in  all 
ordinary  cases  to  stop  the  bleeding; 
another  method  is  to  apply  a  large 
mustard-leaf  or  mustard-plaster  to 
the  skin  over  the  right  side  of  the 
body  in  the  situation  of  the  liver. 

A  Procedure  for  Serious  Cases. 

If  these  simpler  plans  have  been 
tried  and  the  hemorrhage  still  con- 
tinues, a  long  plug  of  linen,  shaped 
like  a  crayon  with  a  more  pointed  ex- 
tremity, after  having  been  dipped  in 
alum-water  or  vinegar  and  water, 
may  be  pushed  gently  up  the  nostril 
till  about  an  inch  of  it  is  out  of  sight. 
If  the  nose  still  bleeds  this  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  a  number  of  pieces  of  cot- 
ton tied  to  a  string,  so  that  they  re- 
semble a  miniature  kite's  tail,  may  he 
pushed,  one  after  the  other,  directly 
backward  into  the  nostril  until  this 
place  is  packed  full ;  the  end  of  the 
string,  with  some  cotton  attached, 
which  still  hangs  outside,  is  cut  off, 
leaving  an  end  by  which  the  cotton 
pledgets  may  be  pulled  out.  The  first 
piece  must  be  cautiously  pushed  as 
far  back  as  possible  by  means  of  a 
slender  lead-pencil,  round  end  of  hair^ 
pin,  or  a  long  match.  The  cotton  may 
be  soaked  in  alum-water;  if  handy,  in 
iron  drops.  If  the  cotton  is  not  at 
hand,  a  long  ribbon  of  linen  may  be 
made  to  answer,  carrying  one  -end 
back  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  getting 
it  out  into  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and 
then  pushing  tke  rest  of  the  ribbon 
little  by  little  in  after  it.  This  pack- 
ing may  be  left  in  till  all  danger  of 
hemorrhage  is  over  or  until  the  doctor 
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comes  and  takes  charge.  This  pro- 
cedure requires  considerable  care  and 
skill.  If  performed  carelessly  it  may 
make  matters  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reserved 
until  the  simpler  measures  have  failed 
or  when  life  is  in  immediate  danger 
from  loss  of  blood. 

Precautions. 

The  position  of  the  patient  during 
nose-bleed  is  best  recumbent,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  children  lying  down 
at  this  time.  If  they  sit  up  they 
should  not  bend  forward,  as  that  ob- 
structs the  descent  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  keeps  the  head  and 


nose  congested,  and  thus  assists  the 
bleeding.  The  collar  or  any  constrict- 
ing bands  about  the  neck  should  be 
removed  or  loosened.  A  change  from 
a  sitting  to  a  recumbent  posture  will 
often  stop  the  nose-bleed  without  re- 
sort to  anything  further  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  It  is  strongly  advised 
that,  unless  the  case  is  urgent,  the 
simpler  means  of  treatment  should  be 
tried  first,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  available  as  above  stated  will 
give  any  one  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  presence  of  a  most  frightful  hem- 
orrhage from  the  nose,  knowing  that 
if  the  necessity  arises  it  can  be 
promptly  and  efficiently  met. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


Thumb-Sucking  Nipped  in  the  Bud. 

I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood my  experience  in  weaning  our 
first  baby  from  his  thumb.  I  feel  con- 
fident he  could  have  been  broken  of 
the  habit  when  he  began  as  a  wee  baby, 
but  I  thought  it  a  comfort  to  him  while 
his  teeth  were  first  coming,  and 
thought  he  would  break  himself  in 
time.  But  no,  indeed !  It  seemed 
more  and  more  a  necessity  till  I 
weaned  him  from  the  breast,  and  then 


I  made  a  canton  flannel  cot  which  was 
fastened  securely  around  the  wrist. 
Of  course  the  child  was  grieved,  and 
resorted  at  once  to  the  other  thumb ; 
then  that  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  just  a  week  both  cots  were 
removed  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
suck  his  thumbs  after  that.  Often 
when  we  were  putting  on  fresh  cots  he 
would  find  his  thumbs,  but  after  the 
first  few  days  didn't  try  to  pull  off  the 
offending  obstructions. 
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Now  our  baby  daughter  has  the 
same  habit,  and  as  soon  as  she  is 
weaned,  at  nine  or.  ten  months,  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  course  with  her.  I 
don't  remember  seeing  any  experience 
just  like  this  in  Babyhood,  and  I  hope 
some  one  may  be  helped  by  it. 

Your  magazine  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant pleasure,  and  the  information  al- 
most invaluable  to  me.  I. 


The  New  Baby  and  the  Old. 

The  first  real  sorrow,  or  divinely  ap- 
pointed discipline,  comes  to  most  chil- 
dren when  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  room  for  the  new  baby ;  and  the 
circumstance  is  one  which  claims  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence comes  the  knowledge  of  appre- 
ciation, which  is  so  dear  to  us  all 
through  life.  The  babe  of  a  few 
weeks  old,  to  whom  language  is  an  un- 
solved mystery,  smiles  in  response  to  a 
loving  word  or  gesture,  as  if  reading 
the  soul  by  instinct.  Love  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  heritage  of  every  child  that 
is  born  into  the  world,  and  mother- 
lcve  which  is  concentrated  upon  help- 
less infancy  creates  for  it  a  place  which 
no  other  can  occupy. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  disputed  the 
baby's  rights.  He  nestles  close  to  his 
mother's  heart,  with  his  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and,  little  tyrant  that  he  is, 
makes  every  one  yield  to  his  wishes. 
Older  and  wiser  heads  listen  to  his  un- 
reasoning commands,  and  humor  him 
because  he  is  the  baby  and  knows  no 
better.  But  a  day  comes  when  the 
claims  of  a  new  baby  are  urgent,  and 
he  looks  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the 
little  intruder  about  whom  everybody 


is  making  such  a  fuss.  Self-sacrifice 
is  a  virtue  unknown  to  him,  and  to  be 
forced  to  relinquish  his  peculiar  priv- 
ileges is  a  trying  ordeal,  often  made 
still  harder  by  unthinking  people  who 
seem  to  find  amusement  in  witnessing 
his  fits  of  jealousy. 

Walking  along  the  street  one  day  I 
saw  a  baby-carriage  which  I  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  stopping  the  nurse,  I  peeped 
into  the  folds  of  a  soft  white  shawl, 
remarking,  "So  this  is  the  new  baby," 
but  before  I  could  comment  upon  its 
appearance  the  clear  tones  of  a  childish 
voice  rang  out,  "This  is  me,  too,"  and 
a  wee  tot  came  into  view.  He  was 
last  year's  baby  and  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  carriage,  for  his  little  legs  were 
far  from  steady,  and  he  could  only 
walk  with  safety  while  he  held  on  to 
his  nurse's  apron.  But  it  was  not  this 
that  touched  me.  It  was  the  thought 
that  he  was  just  beginning  to  learn  a 
lesson  which  is  hard  for  us  all,  and 
never  perfectly  learned :  for  as  years 
roll  over  us  and  we  become,  as  it  were, 
accustomed  to  neglect,  our  hearts  still 
prompt  us  to  say,  "This  is  me,  too." 
As  I  kissed  his  chubby  face  I  wished 
that  I  could  make  the  lesson  easy  for 
him. 

There  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  a 
child  of  such  tender  years.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  find  language  in  which 
to  make  one's  self  intelligible.  We 
can  only  appeal  to  what  he  knows,  and 
by  means  of  his  little  knowledge  rouse 
those  better  feelings — that  God-like 
spark  which  is  in  even-  human  heart. 

I  knew  a  little  child  who  was  very 
jealous  of  a  baby  cousin,  but  with  a 
generous  impulse  came  one  day  and 
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tried  to  put  her  rattle  in  the  baby's 
hands,  looking  at  me  in  wonder  when 
she  saw  that  the  infant  made  no  effort 
to  retain  it.  Then  I  showed  her  how 
very  small  and  weak  the  baby's  hands 
were,  and  how  helpless  her  condition 
was  compared  to  her  own.  A  few 
days  later  I  found  her  standing  by  the 
cot  saying  in  a  mournful  tone,  "Poor 
babv,  tan't  walk,  got  no  teef,  tan't  do 
anysing."  I  saw  then  that  she  had  be- 
gun to  sympathize  with  the  baby.  This 
was  the  first  step.  The  next  was  to 
show  her  that  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  do  something  for  it.  She  could 
bring  the  soap  and  towel  at  bathing 
time  and  warm  the  flannels  near  the 
fire,  and  if  Baby  cried  during  the  tedi- 
ous process,  she  could  please  her  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  often  by  per- 
forming strange  antics  or  shaking 
some  bright  object  before  her  eyes. 
In  this  way  the  little  one  began  to  feel 
her  own  importance,  and  Baby  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  jealousy,  but  her 
own  little  life  was  made  brighter  by 
its  presence. 

The  subject  is  one  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  mother,  for 
surely  there  is  nothing  more  sad  than 
the  thought  of  a  little  child  enduring 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  which,  if  not 
cured  in  time,  will  poison  the  channel 
of  life.  Talk  to  the  children  about  the 
little  stranger  who  is  coming,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  give  him  a 
loving  reception  and,  when  he  comes, 
make  them  understand  that  they  are 
not  defrauded  of  their  rights,  but  pro- 
moted in  the  household — that  the  new 
arrival  is  their  baby  as  well  as  ours. 
The  sense  of  ownership  and  respon- 
sibility has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  even  a  very  young  child.  L. 


A  Home-Made  Nursery  Coach. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
find  a  way  to  amuse  my  baby.  I  have 
succeeded  at  last,  and  think  some 
baby's  mamma,  whose  arms  and  wrists 
ache  at  night,  may  be  glad  of  the  sug- 
gestion. I  had  four  wheels  sawed  out 
of  a  board  at  a  wagonmaker's  shop, 
and  two  axles  of  wood  to  fit  them, 
which  only  cost  twenty-five  cents. 
These  my  husband  nailed  on  a  soap 
box,  in  which  I  put  a  soft  comforter 
and  thin  pillow.  In  this  little  home- 
made wagon  Baby  spends  many  hours 
in  a  comfortable  posture,  while  I  push 
her  across  the  room  with  my  foot,  and 
pull  her  back  again  with  a  stout  piece 
of  twine,  on  which  a  large  spool  is  tied 
for  a  handle.  I  find  that  she  is  often 
soothed  to  sleep  by  the  gentle,  noise- 
less motion.  If  the  rubbing  of  the 
wheels  makes  a  disagreeable  noise,  a 
little  machine  oil  will  soon  make  the 
"barouche"  run  easily  and  noiselessly. 
The  wheels  should  be  12  inches  in 
diameter.  This  raises  the  box  about 
7  inches  above  the  floor,  and  Baby 
escapes  all  draughts.  D.  B. 


A  Novel  Crib. 

When  scarcity  of  furniture  and 
house-room  makes  it  necessary  that 
mother's  room  be  turned  into  a 
nursery,  the  wicker  clothes-basket  may 
be  securely  strapped  to  the  ceiling.  In 
a  small  room  there  is  no  better  place 
for  this  cozy  swing  than  just  over  the 
bed.  It  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  wee 
toddlers  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
the  bed  can  be  slipped  a  little  to  one 
side,  the  straps  lengthened,  and  birdie's 
nest  will  be  convenient  for  mother's 
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hand.  As  Baby  grows  older  an  old 
comfortable  can  be  placed  upon  the 
bed,  the  basket  lowered  upon  it,  or  just 
a  few  inches  above,  and  thus  form  a 
play  crib  as  well  as  one  for  sleeping. 
If  trained  to  regular  hours  for  eating 
and  sleeping,  the  busy  mother  will 
often  find  her  wee  one  asleep  among 
its  toys,  when  she  has  forgotten  the 
usual  time  for  arranging  pillows  for 
a  nap.  S.  E. 


How  To  Prevent  Nail-Biting. 

A  student  of  infant-culture  gives 
forth  the  discovery  that  to  keep  a 
baby's  finger-nails  properly  trimmed 
from  birth  is  to  prevent  it  ever  con- 
tracting the  nail-biting  habit.  It  is  al- 
ways a  purely  nervous  affection,  and 


even  after  the  habit  has  been  formed 
the  same  authority  claims  it  may  be 
speedily  broken  by  regularly  but  gent- 
ly filing  instead  of  cutting  with  scis- 
sors the  tender  little  nails  as  close  as 
possible. 


Treatment  of  Fissured  Nipples. 

Dr.  Dombrowski  advises  to  paint  the 
fissured  nipple  three  or  four  times  daily 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  two  per  cent,  to  five  per 
cent.  The  fissures  will  disappear  un- 
der this  treatment  in  less  than  a  week. 
Nursing  is  not  interfered  with,  but  the 
breasts  should  be  washed  before  each 
feeding  with  warm  sterilized  water, 
and  a  compress  covered  with  a  per- 
meable cloth  should  be  used. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  trulv  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health 

"THE  BEST  "Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 


and  Bowel  Trouble. 


^Cleansing 
*  .THE  BEST* 


Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 

For  Sale  By 


Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,        -        New  York 


Bicycle  news. 


JULY. 


Never  since  the  begin- 
dng  of  this  industry  have 
licycles  been  so  near  per- 
ection,  both  in  construc- 
ion  and  equipment,  as  they 
xe  to-day.  Modern  inven- 
tus like  the  two -speed 
;ear  and  new  coaster  brake 
iave  brought  the  chainless 
.heels  to  a  wonderful  stage 
f  development. 

The  two-speed  gear  is 
ightly  called  a  hill  leveler. 
k.  slight  pressure  of  either 
oot  on  either  pedal  changes 
he  gear  from  high  to  low 
or  hill  climbing  and  diffi- 
ult  roads.  Another  like 
treasure  sets  the  high  gears 
or  a  swift  run  on  the  level. 

The  coaster  brake  in- 
reaBesthe  rider's  efficiency 
bout  one-third. 

American  highways  are  in 
etter  condition  than  ever 
efore,  so  that  touring  a- 
'heel  is  attractive. 


The  people  have  never  been 
more  outspoken  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  bicycling  as  a 
health-giving  exercise.  It  is 
rapidly  returning  to  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  list  of  out- 
door recreations. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  has  two  depart- 
ments, the  Eastern  and  the 
Western,  the  former  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turing and  marketing  the 
famous  Columbia,  Cleve- 
land, Tribune  and  Crawford 
wheels,  and  the  latter  at 
Chicago,  111.,  producing  the 
well-known  Rambler,  Cres- 
cent, Monarch  and  Imperial 
models. 

Catalogues  are  free  at 
the  stores  of  over  10,000 
dealers,  or  any  one  cata- 
logue will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 


£MiniiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHnuf» 

I  You  Can  Get  Nothing  Better  | 
I  Than  the  Best. 

5|  Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  5 
S   who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  s 


r  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost, 

Z  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint. 

=  BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in 

5  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of 

Z  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 

S  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee. 

E  The  Magee  Furnace  Company. 

£  82,  34,  36,  88  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON 
SuUJI'llllllllMLUUIllMlllllllMllllllllllllllllUllltl 
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Pulvola 
IToilet  Powder* 

Sheds  Water. 

That's  the  Point,  and  a  Point 
Mothers  See  Quick. 

For  Chafing,  Sunburn,  and  the  Baby. 

Free  Sample  Can  on  Request. 

PULVOLA  CO.,  160  WILLIAM  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  A  COW. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  right 
here,  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  a  cow 
best  adapted  to  supply  milk  to  an 
infant,  and  how  the  cow  should  be 
cared  for  to  produce  the  best  va- 
riety of  milk.  In  the  selections  I 
exclude  the  Alderney  and  her  cous- 
ins the  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  exceedingly 
nervous,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  more  prone  to  tuber- 
culosis than  any  other  breed,  owing 
to  the  close  in-breeding.  Next,  their 
milk  contains  the  fat  in  a  very  poor- 
ly emulsified  condition,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  good  butter  quali- 
ties. The  fat  exists  almost  entirely 
as  free  fat,  and  very  little,  if  any,  is 
combined  with  the  albuminoids. 
The  best  cow  to  supply  milk  for  in- 
fant feeding  is  the  -common-grade 
cow.  In  my  experience  the  big  red 
ibreed  is  the  most  quiet  and  gentle 
in  disposition,  a  good  feeder,  and 
not  excitable  even  in  heat.  She 
•should  be  stall-fed  at  all  seasons 
when  supplying  milk  for  an  infant. 
Her  fodder  should  be  fresh  hay  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  after 
milking  give  her  a  breakfast  of  cut 
hay  wetted  and  mixed  with  one  pint 
of  cornmeal,  two  quarts  of  bran,  one 
pint  of  oil  meal,  one  ounce  of  bone 
meal,  one  ounce  of  salt.  She  then 
should  be  curried  and  turned  out 
for  exercise  into  a  yard  where  there 
is  abundance  of  clean  water.  At 
noon  she  should  have  half  a  bushel 
of  cut-roots,  either  carrots,  mangel- 
wurtzel,  or  ruta-bagas.  After  milk- 
ing in  the  evening  give  her  the  same 
allowance  that  was  given  at  break- 
fast.— Dr.  E.  F.  Brush,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N,  Y.,  in  a  Lecture  on  'Infant  Feeding. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
TelepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 


ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES* 


"Tyrian 


No.  83  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 


They  are  of  the  best  pure 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long 
If  you  have  never  tried 
W£  will  send  you  one  as 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y 
with  the  "  Tvkiam  "  we  wills* 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  ee>nt*)« 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

rats  •rcbbib  cow 
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CONTRIVANCE  FOR  WASHING  BABY'S 
MOUTH— A  CAMEL'S  HAIR  BRUSH. 

I  have  a  very  useful  arrangement 
for  washing  baby's  mouth,  which  my 
nurse  prepared  for  me.  It  consists  of 
a  bone  stick  about  four  inches  long, 
with  a  small  sponge  sewed  on  one  end. 
Mine  is  made  from  the  upper  part  of 
a  small  afghan  needle.  I  had  a  jewel- 
ler bore  four  small  holes  through  one 
end,  then  took  a  piece  of  nice  white 
sponge,  about  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  and 
cut  some  from  the  inside,  so  the  edge 
would  not  be  too  thick,  and  sewed  it 
firmly  to  the  handle.  I  find  it  very 
convenient,  as  it  is  a  nice  way  to  give 
baby  a  little  cold  water  before  he  has 
learned  to  drink. 

I  also  find  a  small  camel's  hair  brush 
a  great  help  in  the  nursery.  Dipped 
in  sweet  oil,  it  is  very  useful  to  loosen 
the  crusts  which  collect  in  baby's  nos- 
trils, to  remove  any  crust  which  may 
form  behind  the  ears  or  other  parts 
of  the  body  where  we  find  our  fingers 
too  large  to  do  the  work  properly. 

G. 


NURSERY  DUSTER  BAG. 

If  the  cheese-cloth  duster  in  the 
nursery  is  as  much  of  a  nomad  as  the 
rest  of  her  kind,  a  permanent  abiding- 
place  will  be  quite  as  welcome  to  her 
as  to  her  sisters  under  the  same  roof. 
A  duster-bag  made  of  pretty  cretonne 
is  nearly  a  yard  long  and  one-third  of 
a  yard  wide.  One  end  is  turned  up 
nine  inches  and  sewed  into  a  seam  to 
form  the  bag;  the  res):  is  gathered -12 
inches  from  the  end  into  a  brass  ring 
large  enough  to  slip  over  a  door-knob. 
This  end,  falling  over  the  opening  of 
the  bag,  is  pointed,  and  ornamented 
with  a  bow.  This  is  inexpensive,  quick- 
ly made,  and  of  daily  convenience.  A 


more  elaborate  bag  is  of  olive  felt,  lin- 
ed with  orange-colored  silesia;  a  cob- 
web and  spider  outlined  in  orange  cre- 
wel decorates  the  bag,  and  a  handsome 
bow  of  ottoman  ribbon  with  eight  brass 
crescents  form  the  finish.  This  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  color  in  sitting-room  or 
elsewhere.  P. 


Nearly  all  fish  to  be  fried  are  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  two  of  lemon  juice  to  the  fat 
in  which  they  are  cooked. 


An  old  housekeeper  declares  that 
bleached  cloth  retains  traces  of  the 
sulphur  used  to  whiten  it,  and  says 
that  it  consequently  discolors  silver. 
She  advises  the  use  of  unbleached 
cloth  for  bags  in  which  to  keep  the 
silver. 


Boys'  and  Youths* 
Baching  Suits 

of  fine  quality  wors- 
ted ;  navy  blue  with 
edge  stripes  of  red 
or  white  ;  sizes  10  to 

years  vpZ.Jll 

One-piece  Suits;  sizes  3 
to  10  yrs.,  $2.00 

Our  Spring  and  Summer' 

Catalogue 

^   sent  for  4  cents  postage. 

JL  Describes  over  2,000  articles, 
]  with  1,000  illustrations — for 
s    the  Complete 

Outfitting  of  Boys,  Girls  and  Infants 
We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25. 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,      -       NEW  YORK 
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j  OUR  SUCCESS  IN 

\  CHILD-TRAINING 

\  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

% 
% 

%  Edited  by  GUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 

^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "The  Century  Book  for  Mothers. " 

^        HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

%  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

*> 
*> 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.    The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

%  natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 
% 

%  ences.    Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 
% 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 

^  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

^  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 

%  number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

^  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

m>  ♦♦♦  ^KKKK^XKKKKKKKKK^X^X^X^X^X^j*  <~XK"X«<~X~XKKKKKK~XK"X~X~X«  •> 

5  %      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     %        %  A  Dilemma  % 

*  ?  *t*        £  $ 

%  jj     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  f         ❖     Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.    Who  JJ 

^  *♦*  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A  Was  Right  ?   She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

5  X  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  X         X  Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right.    The  X 


upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.  For  the  first  time  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 


•*     y   v        ♦;♦   & — •    —  — & —   y 

~     Y  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  V         Y  Compromise.  Y 

*    X  X      X  X 
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J  :|                          k  $  i: 

*  •>       Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically       ♦>  A     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

*  ❖                                                      *  ♦!♦  1 

^  jj     Raising  by  Rule.  An  Ef  f  e  c  t  u  a  1  £  The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  £ 

3fc  ♦*►  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-  **>  Convalescent  Baby.    A  Mother's  | 

%  X  corrigible  and  only  Four.    When*:*  *<  Fright.    The  Need  of  Educated  | 

%  ±  Children  Rule.                                  t  $  Mothers.  Y 

%  *                           I  t  4 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 


I  2 
X  Around  the  Table  % 

i*  X 

J     Laying  Wrong  Foundations.    De-  £ 
^  ceiving  Our  Children.    Parental  Ex- 
J  ample  at  the  Table.    Children's  Views 
*f  on  Matters  of  Dress.  X 
$  f 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of 
Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings. 


.  .  .VVVVV VVVV V.  V.  VVVWWV', 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


1 

♦ 

i 

V 


Advantages  of  «♦  Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


Children's  Questions 

Imagination  Running  Riot. 


Chil- 

♦!♦  dren  of  Large  Families.    A  Remark- 


Child.  Imaginary 


t^f  ably  Precocious 
*t*  Playmates. 


1 

t 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 
Little  Rob's  First  Dream.  Sensitive- 
ness and  Self-Restraint. 


>♦>♦>•>*>♦>♦>  ♦< 


I 

*t*      Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

*jp  Dislike  of  a  Pillow.  A  Remarkable 
X  Memory.  The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
$  The  Child's  World. 

t 


I 

♦ 

X 

!  


Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   «l. OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


f»»»'t">»»»»».t>'t"t"»»t'>f»'t'»»'i"t"l"I"t'>t'»f 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

*  The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  £| 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
J  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J; 
X  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

*  >  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  *f 
J  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  % 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
"What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 

■»       » » >!■  -t-  't'  't'  't'  't'  -t>  >t<  ■»■ » 


4»  * . 

j -Treatment  of  Catarrh  J 

0  ♦ » 
*■  £    Preventive  Treatment.  i  ♦ 

1  *    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  ♦  l 

Hage.  * 

j>    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  o 

i  *    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  I ! 

*4 1  Stages  of  Catarrh.  \  J 

J ;    Atomizers.  <  ♦ 

5 !  Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- ! » 
*^  <«•  ~  * » 

J I    A  Good  Oil  Spray.  *  * 

<  »  When  the  Treatment  Should  be  I » 
J  J  Interrupted.  *  J 

J  J    A  Stronger  Solution.  j  > 

0  When  a  Specialist  Should  be*' 
4 !  Consulted.  j  J 
j ;  A  Treatment  for  Excessive  ]  j 
4 • Secretions.  !  J 
J  J  Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  j  I 
J  >    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh,  j  j 

1  ►  How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag.  !  I 
J  J    Necessary  Precautions.  j  [ 

I  *  Peculiar  Characteristics.  J[ 
i  *    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  5 1 

I I  sil,  and  Treatment.  j  * 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  *  j 
i  *  Conditions.  J  > 

»,|l,t..|..|..|MtMtnt,,|M|.,|M|n|,,t..|Mt..ti.tMlM|,,|l,|,,t,.t.>tnti.l,» 


"How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


ThE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  Japanese  cook  who  is  famous  for 
the  light,  snowy  appearance  of  his  rice 
washes  the  uncooked  grains  until  not  a 
trace  of  milkiness  is  seen  in  the  water. 
To  two  cupfuls  of  rice  he  adds  a  quart 
of  water  and  cooks  it  slowly  for  an 
hour  without  stirring. 


A  square  of  asbestos  to  rub  the  iron 
on  if  kept  on  the  ironing  board  will 
save  the  ironing  sheet. 


An  interlining  of  asbestos  paper  in 
the  carving  cloth  or  in  doylies  to  use 
on  polished  tables  will  protect  the  table 
top. 


Curried  apples  are  a  novelty  with 
many  persons.  To  prepare  them,  core 
a  half  dozen  large,  tart  apples  and 
arrange  them  in  a  baking  dish.  Cream 
together  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar  and  beat 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Fill 
the  space  left  by  the  cores  with  the 
mixture  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  cold. 


Chopped  nuts  are  a  delicious  and 
wholsome  addition  to  custards. 

In  severe  rheumatism,  control  the 
attack  early ;  or  prepare  for  cardiac 
complications. 


Dr.  J-  L.  Jelks  recommends  a  band- 
age applied  tightly  around  the  body  or 
lower  portion  of  the  ribs  as  a  remedy 
for  obstinate  hiccough. 


A  law  which  has  become  operative 
in  France  requires  that  a  child  must 
be  vaccinated  during  its  first  year,  re- 
vaccinated  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
again  at  twenty-one. 


George  Mahu  states  that  trie  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  tonsils  piecemeal 
is  not  painful,  especially  if  the  pieces 


0?er  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

f  Teething  Powders^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing; Powder,  abnolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedmau's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.  ' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedmau's  Pamphlet."  The  Xur- 
Address 


sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  ou  request. 
J.  C.  3iacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phila.,Pa. 
Home  Offlee,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING"  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
I  coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Ea6y  to  make. 
I  Pattern  25e;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  1 

HOOPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Soi, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  mt 
E.Fougera&Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  BT.  Y. 


URSING  BOTTLE 
HOLDER 

tadwacnt  for 

•holding  nursing  bonles  in  a  temdy 
position.    A  grea<  relief  to  mothers. 
Prevents  Colic,  Choking  and  broken 
'bonles.   AJways  in  reach;  never  h»  cbe 
way.   Seat  prepaid  for  25  omks. 
W.  T.  HOLTON»1943  penn.ave. 

■—  ,',  — ._       LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


removed  are  not  too  large.  All  pain 
will  be  avoided  if  the  tonsils  are  first 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  cocaine. 


A  few  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene 
oil  in  a  pail  of  warm  water  will  facili- 
tate the  polishing  of  mirrors  and  win- 
dows.   

Roquefort  Wafers. 

Cream  an  ounce  pat  of  butter ;  add 
from  four  to  six  tablespoons  Roque- 
fort cheese,  a  few  grains  of  paprika, 
and  work  it  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding 
gradually  a  little  tarragon  vinegar,  or 
sherry  if  you  approve,  then  spread  it 
on  toasted  wafers.  Epicures  moisten 
it  with  champagne. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Babies  in  Clover. 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  how  I  have  kept  my  little 
seventeen-months'  girl  out  of  mischief 
from  the  first  time  she  began  to  creep 
to  the  present.  I  selected  the  pleas- 
antest  corner  of  the  room — the  one 
most  free  from  draughts — and  first 
lined  the  wall  with  three  or  four  layers 
of  paper,  making  it  lap  on  the  floor 
enough  to  keep  out  cold  from  under 
the  surbase,  then  covered  it  all  with 
dark  calico.  Next  I  covered  the  floor 
with  many  layers  of  paper  to  make  it 
soft  and  warm,  then  two  or  three  lay- 
ers of  ingrain  carpet  doubled  over  so 
as  not  to  cut  it.  Then  her  papa  made 
a  little  fence  two  feet  high,  taking  light 
boards  three  inches  wide  for  top,  bot- 
tom and  ends,  and  connecting  the  top 
and  bottom  with  clothes  line  and  twine 
to  keep  Baby  from  creeping  through. 
This  is  all  hooked  together  so  that  one 
corner  can  be  opened  to  sweep  out,  or 
all  taken  away  if  desired  without  any 
trouble. 

I  made  the  "parlor,"  as  we  call  it, 
one  yard  wide  by  two  yards  long,  and 
kept  all  Baby's  playthings  in  it,  so  it 
keeps  the  rest  of  my  room  clear  from 
them.  She  is  very  contented  in  there, 
playing  all  day  until  evening,  when  I 
let  her  out.  I  put  in  one  of  her  small 
chairs,  or  a  large  one,  for  her  to  put 
her  toys  on  to  play  with.         R.  G. 


Cheese  Toast. 

Toast  the  slices  of  bread,  dip  them 
quickly  in  hot  milk  made  quite  rich 
with  butter,  lay  them  on  a  platter, 
cover  with  grated  cheese,  and  bake 
about  five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Serve  very  hot. 

L.  O. 
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Mellin's  Food 


end  you  by  this  mail  the  photograph  of  the  son  of  Capt.  Tomioka  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
favy,  whose  life  was  saved  by  Mellin's  Food.  When  he  was  only  14  days  old  his  life  was 
espaired  of,  for  his  mother  was  so  ill  she  had  no  milk  for  him  and  he  could  not  digest  cow's 
I  persuaded  the  parents  to  give  him  Mellin's  Food  and  it  acted  like  a  charm.  This  photo- 
l  was  taken  when  he  was  8  months  old.  He  is  now  a  fine  boy,  happy  all  day  long  and 
is  nearly  20  lbs.  (which  is  very  unusual  for  a  Japanese  baby  of  his  age).  Mellin's  Food 
:d  so  helpful  for  this  baby  that  quite  a  number  of  naval  officers  here  have  fed  their  babies 
the  greatest  success. 

Mrs.  B.  Muller,  Imperial  Naval  College,  Etajima,  Japan. 

A   SAMPLE   OF   MELLIN'S   FOOD   COSTS  YOU   NOTHING   BUT  A 
POSTAL  CARD.     SEND   FOR   IT  TO-DAY. 

LLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 

The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infante  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XX  AUGUST,      1904  No.  237. 


Excreta  and  Their  Significance. 


The  subject  at  best  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  but  its  teachings  are  so  often  of 
marked  importance  in  the  recognition 
of  ills,  and  so  often  an  index  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  poor,  dumb 
little  sufferer,  that  it  cannot  well  be 
avoided ;  and  too  much  stress  can 
hardly  be  laid  upon  the  propriety, 
and  even  the  necessity,  of  mothers 
and  caretakers  making  careful  obser- 
vations of  the  soiled  napkin  and  its 
contents  whenever  their  attention  is 
attracted  by  any  apparent  ill  feeling 
or  discomfort  of  their  charge.  It 
cannot  but  be  deemed  proper  that 
mothers  should  know  at  least  the  gen- 
eral significations  of  the  voided  solids 
and  liquids  caught  upon  the  diaper, 
lhat  they  may  more  intelligently  dis- 
'Ctiss  with  the  physician  the  incidents 
.and  the  conditions  of  their  children 
when  not  under  his  own  immediate 
'eye. 

Without  further  apology,  then,  for 
the  character  of  this  paper,  if  apology 
be  necessary  where  the  end  is  of  such 
gravity,  the  subject-matter  will  be 
discussed. 

Normal  Urination  of  Early  Infancy. 

The  staining  of  the  napkin  arises 
from  the  voiding  of  the  urine  and  of 
.the  faeces,  and  varies  from  the  simple 


dampening  of  the  material  by  the  nor- 
mal urinary  discharge  to  the  last  ex- 
treme of  black  or  green  or  bloody  de- 
posit in  disease.  The  normal  urine  of 
the  first  few  days  of  infancy  is  apt  to 
be  scanty ;  and,  if  fortunately  caught 
for  examination  in  a  rubber  diaper, 
would  be  described  as  clear,  of  a  color 
varying  from  straw  to  several  shades 
more  nearly  red,  with  the  peculiar  aro- 
maitic  odor  of  the  normal  urine  of 
older  subjects,  and  very  apt  to  de- 
posit on  standing  a  marked  sediment 
of  a  red,  "brick-dust"  appearance.  It 
is  a  common  practice,  not  to  be  ap- 
plauded, among  many  mothers  to  al- 
low diapers  simply  wetted  to  be  dried 
without  washing  and  again  applied : 
and  upon  such  cloths  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  over  the  area  of  discharge  a 
pinkish  or  reddish  color  (the  "brick- 
dust"  sediment),  sometimes  uniform- 
ly distributed,  but  more  often  repre- 
sented by  minute  red  grains  clinging 
to  the  texture  of  the  garment. 
These  are  made  up  of  minute  crystals 
of  one  of  the  constituents  of  normal 
urine,  uric  acid,  and  represent  one  of 
the  waste  products  of  the  child's  econ- 
omy. In  the  low  grade  of  life  held 
by  the  babe  in  the  womb  no  urinary 
discharge    is    permissible,    and  this 
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waste  product  is  kept  dammed  back 
in  the  kidneys  until  such  time  when 
after  birth  the  discharge  of  urine  shall 
wash  it  out ;  and  on  account  of  its 
transiently  heightened  proportion  it 
becomes  noticeable.  It  is  of  no  spe- 
cial consequence,  and  interesting  only 
in  a  negative  way,  except  that  its  pres- 
ence is  a  strong  indication  for  thor- 
ough cleansing  of  the  napkin,  for 
these  crystals  are  sharp  and  irritat- 
ing to  Baby's  skin,  and  of  no  benefi- 
cial use  whatever. 

The  Significance  of  Darker  Color. 

This  condition  normally  obtains  but 
a  short  while,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
urination  increases  somewhat  in  fre- 
quency and  in  the  total  amount  of 
liquid  thrown  off,  tending  to  wash  out 
the  kidneys,  those  drains  of  the  grow- 
ing structure,  and  to  keep  them 
healthy.  The  liquid  itself  at  this 
time  is  almost  colorless ;  it  does  not 
discolor  the  cloth  at  all,  and  its  odor, 
unless  closely  noticed,  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  frequency  of  the  act 
varies  very  much  with  the  size  and  ap- 
petite, not  to  mention  such  external 
influences  as  the  temperature ;  but  a 
good,  healthy  baby  of  a  month  or  two 
old  is  apt  to  wet  his  napkin  not  much 
less  frequently  than  eight  or  ten  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  may  do 
so  half  again  as  often  without  going 
beyond  normal  bounds.  When  othe* 
than  liquid  food  is  beginning  to  be 
allowed,  urination  rapidly  decreases  in 
frequency ;  and  then  the  excretion  be- 
comes normally  darker  once  more. 
At  this  period  a  yellowish  stain  from 
the  ordinary  urinary  coloring  matter 
is  not  abnormal,  and  is  not  to  be  mis- 


taken for  any  disease  symptom. 
When,  however,  this  slight  yellow 
tinge  becomes  more  marked  and 
deeper  in  hue,  especially  in  younger 
children,  and  if  it  is  associated  with  a 
notably  decreased  frequency,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  some  more  or  less 
pronounced  general  symptoms,  it  al- 
ways means  increased  tissue  waste — 
as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  fevers  of 
childhood.  Such  urine  is  marked  by 
a  more  pungent  odor  than  normal, 
and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  misman- 
aged nurseries  to  have  the  whole 
room  permeated  by  the  disagreeable 
smell.  Such  diapers,  as,  too,  most 
others,  should  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  apartment,  and  soaked  sev- 
eral hours  in  a  mild  disinfectant  solu- 
tion before  being  washed  and  dried. 
This  variety  of  staining  never 
amounts  to  a  red  color,  but  a  dirty, 
light  orange  hue  is  sometimes  met 
with. 

Changes  Due  to  Drugs. 

Under  certain  conditions  an  almost 
red  tinge  is  given  to  the  napkin  by  the 
urine;  and,  unless  such  color  be  ex- 
pected from  materials  ingested,  it 
should  be  regarded  carefully  and  sus- 
piciously, and  the  attention  of  the 
physician  at  once  drawn  to  it.  Cer- 
tain drugs  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
a  red  or  reddish  staining  of  either  or 
both  urine  and  stool.  Santonin,  some- 
times given  older  children  afflicted' 
with  round  worms,  if  pushed  to  its 
physiological  limit,  will  give  a  reddish 
stain  to  the  urine,  which  will  become 
quite  red  upon  standing  for  a  time. 
The  same  result  occurs  in  the  urine  of 
patients    taking   hsematoxylon  (log- 
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wood),  a  common  constituent  of 
diarrhoea  mixtures ;  and  many  a  par- 
ent has  been  unnecessarily  alarmed  by 
the  blood-red  stool  and  reddish  urine 
of  her  child.  We  have  in  mind  at  pres- 
ent a  case  where  the  physician,  neg- 
lecting to  caution  the  mother,  lost  his 
practice  in  the  family  through  just 
such  a  circumstance.  The  mother 
was  horror-stricken  at  the  appearance 
of  the  napkin  after  she  had  adminis- 
tered the  doctor's  prescription  several 
times,  and  in  her  fright  and  indigna- 
tion at  once  discarded  her  physician 
and  summoned  another,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, had  not  the  courtesy  to  cor- 
rect her  mistake  and  withdraw. 

The  urine  may  take  on  a  black 
color,  not  due  to  concentrated  blood 
or  bile  pigment ;  of  these  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  reader  that  certain  drugs 
may  have  been  the  cause — carbolic 
acid,  creosote,  and  several  other  sub- 
stances being  followed  by  such  a 
symptom,  even  if  only  externally  ap- 
plied, perhaps. 

Bloody  Admixture. 

But  where  no  such  explanation  is 
at  hand,  one  may  well  fear  that  the 
stain  may  come  from  slight  admixture 
of  blood  or  blood-coloring  matter,  the 
gravity  of  which  needs  no  comment. 
The  very  reddest  fever  urine,  even  if 
in  bulk  it  be  of  the  color  of  blood,  will 
never  stain  the  napkin  red,  the  hue 
not  going  beyond  a  reddish  yellow  at 
most ;  then,  too,  it  is  always  clearer 
than  bloody  urine,  which  is  of  rather 
a  cloudy  red  tinge,  smoky,  passing  on 
to  deeper  and  deeper  shades  through 
brown  and  chocolate  to  almost  jet 
black ;  and  such  urine  readily  lends  its 


color  to  whatever  garments  it  touches. 
Its  odor,  while  strong,  has  to  an  ex- 
tent lost  the  aroma  of  the  normal  ex- 
cretion and  is  apt  to  have  a  putrescent 
character,  although  this  is  not  invari- 
able ;  and  on  standing  a  heavy,  dark- 
red  sediment  falls. 

Jaundiced  Urine. 

Besides  these  shades  of  bloody 
urine,  which  are  fortunately  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  children,  a  dark-green,  al- 
most black,  urine  is  not  so  very  un- 
common, due  to  bile  staining,  in  se- 
vere cases  of  jaundice.  It  is  of  worth 
to  note  that  the  jaundice  of  the  newly- 
born  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
this  variety  of  urine.  This  jaundiced 
urine  possesses  strong  power  for  dis- 
coloring the  napkin ;  and  varied 
shades,  running  from  a  greenish  yel- 
low to  the  deepest  degree  of  green, 
may  result,  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  jaundice.  As  may  be  inferred, 
the  gravity  of  the  case  may  to  some 
extent  be  diagnosed  by  the  degree  of 
color  present. 

Greenish  and  White  Deposits. 

Another  greenish  urine,  but  one 
found  in  conditions  far  different  from 
the  above,  is  occasionally  seen;  it  is 
the  dirty,  greenish,  purulent  fluid  that 
once  in  a  while  is  met  with  in  low 
grades  of  chronic  inflammaton  of  some 
part  of  the  urinary  system,  with  a 
horrible  foetid  odor,  with  a  dirty, 
greenish-white  deposit  on  the  napkin, 
and  a  dense  and  dirty  sediment  on 
standing.  It  is  only  seen  in  weak, 
scrofulous  children,  and  in  adults  of 
the  same  type,  and  is  comparatively 
rare.    Another  appearance,  more  com- 
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mon  but  nevertheless  not  frequent,  is 
only  a  lesser  degree  of  the  last ;  a 
cheesy-white  deposit,  usually  not  very 
heavy,  upon  the  napkin ;  or  as  a  dense 
white  sediment  when  the  urine  has 
been  standing.  Just  as  in  the  last,  the 
odor  in  this  instance  is  anything  but 
pleasant,  and  both  varieties  are  of 
grave  omen. 

Phosphatic  Urine. 
Children  are  apt  to  pass  a  milky- 
looking  urine  at  times  that  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  preceding  type,  due 
rather  to  their  food  than  to  anything 
else,  and  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  of 
weight.  It  has  not  the  foetid  odor  of 
the  one  just  described,  and  the  deposit 
on  the  cloth  and  the  sediment  on 
standing  are  distinctly  crystalline  on 
close  examination. 

Normal  and  Abnormal  Odor. 

The  odor  of  the  urine  in  the  normal 
depends  upon  certain  aromatic  princi- 
ples in  the  excretion,  notably  hippuric 
acid  and  its  derivatives,  and  is  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  one  if  separated 
from  the  idea  of  the  substance.  It  is 
modified  in  sickness  in  strength  and  in 
character.  In  the  febrile  affections 
the  normal  odor  is  preserved,  but  is 
much  stronger  than  usual ;  it  becomes 
offensive  from  ammoniacal  fermenta- 
tion occurring  in  chronic  disease  of 
the  bladder  or  kidneys.  Certain  arti- 
cles of  medication  occasionally  admin- 
istered may  change  the  odor,  as  tur- 
pentine, which  gives  a  peculiar  violet- 
like character  to  the  smell,  or  sandal- 
wood, assafoetida.  valerian,  etc., 
give  their  characteristic  odors.  The 
odor  of  sweet-briar  sometimes  is  met 
with,  and  is  significant  of  a  condition 


known  as  oxaluria,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  general  tired,  worn-out  feel- 
ing. 

First  Faecal  Discharges. 

Passing  to  the  soiling  of  the  napkin 
by  the  faecal  discharges,  it  is  necessary  . 
to  make  some  mention  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  first  one  or  two  passages 
in  the  life  of  the  infant,  known  among 
physicians  as  meconium,  a  black,  tarry 
substance  which  always  hopelessly 
stains  the  diaper.  No  efforts  are 
availing  in  cleansing  the  cloth,  and  to 
save  bother  it  is  no  bad  practice  to 
apply  any  soft  old  rag  to  the  child  un- 
til this  material  has  disappeared,  as  it 
had  best  be  thrown  bodily  away. 

Normal  Infantile  Stools. 

After  all  the  meconium  has  been 
discharged  the  stools  become  normally 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  should  re- 
main of  this  hue  until  other  food  than 
the  simple  diet  of  milk  is  introduced 
into  the  system.  In  frequency  the  act 
varies  with  the  appetite  and  hardiness 
of  the  child  and  its  age,  usually  for  the 
infant  in  napkins  three  or  four  times- 
daily.  The  fsecal  matter  during  this ; 
time  of  life  should  be  of  a  thick,  pulta- 
ceous  consistency  ;  and  variations  from 
this  usually  demand  attention.  The 
odor  of  the  normal  infantile  stool  is 
peculiar,  entirely  characteristic,  not  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  odor  of  the 
normal  adult  stool,  and  on  the  whole 
relatively  more  concentrated. 

Abnormal  Discharges. 

Under  certain  conditions,  as  in  the 
exhausting  discharges  met  in  cholera 
infantum,  we  find  a  form  of  soiling  of 
the  diaper  which  must  not  be  mistaken 
for    urinary    discharges.  Following 
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one  or  two  comparatively  normal 
stools,  in  rapid  succession  come  a 
varying  number  of  large,  liquid,  al- 
most colorless,  sometimes  almost  odor- 
less passages,  which  simply  wet  the 
napkin  without  depositing  any  solids, 
and  leave  less  stain  than  many  of  the 
forms  of  urinary  excretion.  Under 
such  conditions  the  mother,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  physician,  should 
note  the  frequency,  the  relative 
amount  of  wetting,  and  the  possible 
presence  of  any  other  substance,  as 
blood.  This  enormous  drain  of  the 
liquids  of  the  body  is  most  exhausting 
and  demands  instant  attention,  the 
child  soon  presenting  a  white,  emaci- 
ated appearance ;  and  ofted  death 
threatens. 

Watery  Discharges  in  Summer  Complaint. 

Another  form  of  watery  faecal  dis- 
charge is  that  seen  in  ordinary  sum- 
mer complaint,  where  the  consistency 
of  the  stools  becomes  more  and  more 
liquid  as  the  disease  advances  to  the 
worst.  This  variety  besides  dampen- 
ing the  cloth  stains  it  a  dirty  green 
color,  sometimes  without  any  appar- 
ent solid  deposit  whatever,  often  with 
a  thin,  mucoid,  green,  offensive  resi- 
due. In  other  cases,  on  account  of 
adventitious  substances,  the  stools  of 
summer  diarrhoea,  while  thin  and 
serous,  are  pinkish  in  color.  The 
character  of  the  color  in  these  cases  is 
unknown ;  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  green  hue  was  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  biliary  coloring  matter,  but  at 
present  this  view  does  not  gain  much 
acceptance  and  the  tendency  is  to  as- 
cribe it  to  micro-organisms  in  the 
tract,  or  their  products.    In  summer 


diarrhoea  and  in  cholera  infantum  the 
stools  are  sometimes  evacuated  as 
often  as  twenty  or  more  times  daily; 
they  are  delivered  with  some  force  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  pain.  The 
urine  during  the  same  time  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  often  muddy,  and 
with  considerable  odor. 

Undigested  Masses. 
In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  chil- 
dren there  are  found  numerous  hard 
faecal  mases  of  varying  size  in  the  al- 
most or  wholly  liquid  body  of  the 
stool ;  such  a  stool  is  spoken  of  as 
scybalous.  This  condition  is  rather 
apt  to  be  found  in  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tract  than  in  an 
acute  and  severe  one — in  other  words, 
it  occurs  in  a  dyspeptic  state.  Often- 
times what  appear  to  be  scybalous 
masses  are  really  undigested  bits  of 
solid  food  which  has  been  given  the 
child,  indicating  at  once  the  weak  di- 
gestive system  in  the  child  and  the 
equally  weak  mental  system  in  the 
caretaker.  It  seems  a  hard  lesson  for 
many  mothers  to  learn  that  the  proper 
food  for  their  infants  is  milk  and 
"slops,"  and  that  even  the  appearance 
of  the  first  tooth  is  not  always  to  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  for  promotion  to 
the  table.  The  discharges  in  this 
condition,  known  as  lientery,  are  hor- 
ribly malodorous.  The  urine  is  not 
especially  altered  in  amount,  but  is  apt 
to  be  rather  milky  in  appearance  and 
marked  by  a  strong  degree  of  the  nor- 
mal urinary  odor — somewhat  as  found 
in  fevers.  In  small  infants,  where  a 
dyspeptic  condition  exists,  even  the 
milk  may  pass  through  the  alimentary 
canal  in  an  undigested  form  and  ap- 
pear in  a  small,  frequent,  mucoid  stool 
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as  numerous  white  curds  flaking  it 
throughout,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
mass  a  sour  smell  that  is  entirely  char- 
acteristic. 

Invagination. 

Sometimes,  following  straining  at 
stool,  a  part  of  the  bowel  is  forced  into 
the  immediately  adjacent  larger  part, 
producing  a  condition  known  as  in- 
vagination. The  ensheathed  part  is 
often  constricted  by  the  sheathing  por- 
tion and  so  strangulated  that  it  is 
practically  killed.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  in  others  where  there  is 
marked  inflammatory  action  unaccom- 
panied by  much  serious  secretion,  the 
stools  are  apt  to  be  small,  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  mucus,  jelly-like  in 
consistence,  perhaps  streaked  more  or 
less  with  blood,  very  painful,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked  by  the 
odor  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a  most 
serious  condition  and  the  stool  should 
be  closely  noted. 

Intermediate  Grades. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  all  that 
has  gone  before  and  in  all  that  fol- 
lows, there  are  many  intermediate 
grades,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fractional 
cases  that  the  types  mentioned  may 
be  found ;  all  others  merely  resemble, 
but  resemble  closely  enough,  one  or 
other  type  to  be  referred  to  its  class. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  space 
of  a  short  article  like  this  to  give  any 
but  the  general  features  of  the  sub- 
ject;  and  the  best  object  is  necessarily 
only  to  advise  the  points  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  examination  in  order  to  lay 
the  proper  stress  on  the  important 
features  and  pass  over  the  unim- 
portant. 


Disturbances  Due  to  Liver  Disorders. 

Children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
orders of  the  liver  and  gall-duct;  and 
one  common  form  of  stool  results 
from  the  absence  of  the  normal  bile 
from  the  intestinal  canal ;  it  is  usually 
apt  to  be  "formed"  (of  a  firmer  con- 
sistence than  the  usual  infantile  stool), 
small,  and  peculiarly  light  in  color  like 
putty.  It  may  accompany  the  jaun- 
diced urine  spoken  of  above.  Under 
proper  treatment  it  usually  regains  the 
normal  color,  passes  beyond,  becoming 
brown  or  green  or  even  black,  and 
then  comes  back  again  to  the  normal 
yellow  as  the  system  recovers  itself. 

Of  the  darker  faeces  mention  must 
be  made  of  those  dependent  on  blood 
and  those  resulting  from  ordinary  con- 
stipation and  from  the  ingestion  of 
medicines. 

The  stools  of  ordinary  constipation 
vary  in  color,  but  are  apt  to  be  darker 
than  normal  and  odorous — the  lighter- 
hued  ones  not  being  especially  marked 
as  to  their  odor — and  large,  but  rela- 
tively infrequent.  It  is  an  abnormal 
condition  in  children  and  should  be 
corrected. 

Bloody  Passages. 

Blood  in  the  infant's  passages,  as  in 
the  urine,  is  a  serious  symptom ;  and, 
as  in  the  urine,  it  is  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  a  bright  red  color;  it  usual- 
ly gives  a  dark,  even  black,  tarry  ap- 
pearance to  the  stool  if  the  hemorr- 
hage has  occurred  some  distance  up 
the  tract,  and  bright  only  when  com- 
ing from  near  the  orifice  or  in  a  con- 
dition of  diarrhoea  (in  this  last  in- 
stance from  the  rapidity  of  the  passage 
of  the  material  along  the  canal).  To 
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this  last  type  belongs  the  stool  of 
dysentery,  serous,  mucoid,  strongly 
streaked  with  blood,  foetid,  frequent, 
and  large.  To  the  former,  hemorrhage 
from  ulceration,  from  chronic  inflam- 
mations, chronic  diarrhoeas,  etc.,  vary- 
ing in  frequency,  but  usually  rather 
more  often  than  normal ;  varying  in 
amount,  always  malodorous,  not  so  apt 
to  be  painful  as  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding one,  and  every  whit  as  danger- 
ous or  even  more  so  than  many  of 
those  stools  that  are  normal  save  for 
the  bright  blood  streaking  them — com- 
ing, perhaps,  from  piles  or  something 
of  the  sort  (for  occasionally  even 
babies  have  piles). 

Dark  Color  Caused  by  Drugs. 

Of  the  dark  stools  caused  by  medi- 
cines the  reader  should  recall  that  such 
substances  as  iron,  bismuth,  charcoal, 
lead,  and  others  may  all  make  faecal 
matter  dark,  that  haematoxylon  may 
make  trouble  by  its  red  stain,  and  that 
even  calomel  is  followed  by  a  deeper 
color  in  the  stool — in  this  instance  due 
to  an  increased  flow  of  bile,  probably. 

Abscesses  Causing  Pus  in  the  Faeces. 

Finally,  pus  may  sometimes  appear 
in  the  stools.  In  weak  and  scrofulous 
children  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
abscesses  forming  in  the  loins  and 
about  the  spine,  and  these  occasionally 
break  into  the  bowel  and  their  con- 
tents are  passed  with  the  faeces.  Where 
such  abscesses  are  recognized  it  is  a 


proper  custom  to  keep  careful  watch 
over  the  stools  for  evidence  of  such 
p°rf oration.  A  severe  chronic  ca- 
tarrh of  the  intestinal  lining  may  be 
accompanied  by  alternating  diarrhoea 
and  constipation ;  the  formed  pieces  of 
faeces  in  this  latter  state  of  such  a  con- 
dition sometimes  are  found  coated  as 
it  were  with  a  muco-purulent  material 
which  is  thrown  off  by  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Excreta  of  Later  Infancy. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  and  solid 
material  is  fed,  the  stools  soon  be- 
come darker  in  color  and  formed ;  they 
are  then  to  be  judged  from  a  different 
standpoint,  but  many  of  the  above  re- 
marks are  still  in  force  and  will  lend 
weight  to  the  mother's  evidence  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  health  of  her  off- 
spring. Certainly  in  almost  all  condi- 
tions there  are  other  symptoms  that 
first  call  the  attention  to  the  sufferer, 
but  every  one  who  has  seen  illness 
knows  the  comfort  of  confirmatory 
evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the 
complaint  he  is  dealing  with ;  and 
these  appearances  of  the  excreta  find 
a  great  field  of  value  here  as  confirm- 
ers  of  diagnoses  already  suspected.  It 
is  a  false  modesty  to  overlook  them, 
for  they  are  often  of  grave  import 
when  the  child  cannot  as  yet  evince 
its  sensations  in  words,  and  its  only 
language  is  a  cry  that  often  misleads 
the  seeker  after  truth. 
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What  Ails  My  Baby? — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


For  an  Attack  of  False  Croup. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  to  do  for  my 
baby  when  she  wakes  up  at  night  with  a 
cough  like  the  bark  of  the  croup?  What 
does  Babyhood  consider  to  be  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  until  the  doctor  can  be 
summoned  in  the  morning? 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  P. 

Where  only  the  bark  is  present, 
often  and  indeed  usually  nothing  is 
necessary  to  dislodge  the  mucus  from 
the  throat  beyond  the  waking  and  the 
child's  natural  cry.  If  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  milk 
(or  even  water),  as  hot  as  can  be  swal- 
lowed comfortably,  or  the  placing  of  a 
sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water — as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  child — upon 
the  throat,  will  usually  relieve  it.  It 
is,  however,  well  to  have  in  the  house 
an  emetic,  and  that  which  combines 
tolerable  rapidity  with  the  requisite 
safety  is  the  syrup  or  the  wine  of  ipe- 
cac. If  there  is  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
in  twenty  minutes  if  relief  is  not 
gained.  If  vomiting  is  not  required, 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops  may 
be  given  hourly  or  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  cough. 

You  should  bear  in  mind  that  if 
nausea  is  produced,  either  with  or 
without  vomiting,  it  is  likely  to  be 
manifested  by  paleness,  clammy  skin, 
and  some  prostration  just  as  in  adults. 


If  this  was  not  remembered  undue 
anxiety  might  be  felt  previous  to  the 
vomiting. 


Craving  Odd  Articles  of  Food  During  Gesta- 
tion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  When  a  woman  is  pregnant  is  it  in- 
jurious to  the  child  as  well  as  herself  to 
yield  to  a  craving  for  improper  articles  of 
food?  Before  my  third  and  last  child  was 
born  I  had  an  intense  craving  for  whole 
cloves,  of  which  I  ate  a  great  many,  but 
only  during  a  short  time.  Since  my  baby 
came  I  have  no  desire  for  them.  Do  you 
think  there  was  a  lack  of  something  in  my 
system,  and  would  a  tonic  or  something  of 
that  kind  have  satisfied  or  cured  me  of  that 
craving?  My  last  baby  does  not  seem  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  my  others.  Could 
that  be  what  has  affected  him?  I  am  not 
very  strong  myself  (though  quite  healthy), 
and  my  children  have  come  in  quite  rapid 
succession. 

(2)  My  last  baby  weighed  at  birth  jYa 
pounds,  now  at  three  months  only  about  10 
pounds.    Is  not  that  a  very  small  increase? 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  D. 

(1)  The  gratification  of  such  de- 
sires is  harmful,  so  far  as  is  known, 
only  through  injuring  the  mother's 
own  digestion,  assuming  that  the  food 
taken  is  simply  indigestible.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  include  over-indulgence 
in  alcohol  and  the  like.  In  this  case 
we  believe  the  child's  want  of  vigor 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  your  want  of 
strength  than  to  the  cloves  eaten. 

(2)  It  is  a  small  gain  certainly. 
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Apparent  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  four  weeks  old,  seems  to  be 
troubled  with  indigestion.  She  spits  up  so 
much  after  nursing  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  her  stomach  has  retained  any 
of  the  milk.  Then  almost  immediately  she 
is  hungry  again.  I  nurse  her  quite  regu- 
larly every  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  seem 
to  have  plenty  for  her.  Sometimes  the  milk 
is  curdled  when  she  raises  it,  but  more  fre- 
quently not. 

She  is  troubled  and  restless  after  nursing, 
and  often  cries  out  when  spitting  up.  She 
weighed  7^4  pounds  when  born,  and  now 
weighs  10^2  pounds.  Her  bowels  are  moved 
three  or  four  times  in  twenty- four  hours; 
the  color  is  good,  but  there  are  curds  in  the 
movements,  and  she  almost  always  cries 
before  the  bowels  are  moved.  Those  I 
have  consulted  say,  "spitting  up  makes  a  fat 
baby,"  and  "it  is  healthy,"  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  right.  Can  you  advise 
what  is  best  to  do?  S. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  symptoms  are  very  suggestive 
of  over-distention  of  the  stomach.  A 
child  at  four  weeks  can  rarely  take 
comfortably  more  than  two  fluid 
ounces  (four  tablespoonfuls),  and  ii 
your  flow  of  milk  is  large,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  contain  a  good  deal  of 
solid  matter — butter,  casein,  etc.,  the 
regurgitation  would  very  likely  follow. 
If  the  trouble  still  continues  we  would 
see  that  she  gets  smaller  meals.  The 
repeated  demands  for  food  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  indigestion,  not  of  normal 
hunger. 


Questions  Involved  in  a  New  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  for 
you  shall  decide  when  mothers  disagree : 

(1)  How  should  a  baby  lie  to  insure 
straight    shoulders?     Lying   on   the  side 


must  tend  to  curve  the  soft  bones  forward, 
if  no  pillow  is  used. 

(2)  Ought  dandruff-like  scurf  to  be  re- 
moved (not  by  a  comb)  or  not?  My  phy- 
sician says  to  not  even  wash  the  head. 

(3)  On  which  side  are  the  strongest  ar- 
guments, for  or  against  sucking  the  thumb? 

Elkhart,  Ind.        A  Puzzled  Mother. 

(1)  Before  the  baby  is  able  to  turn 
itself  place  it  upon  either  side  alter- 
nately. Afterward  let  it  turn  as  it 
pleases.  A  sound  child  can  lie  any 
way  if  the  posture  is  frequently 
changed.  If  any  disease  or  deformity 
is  detected,  special  positions  may  be 
necessary.  The  pillow  should  only  be 
of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  droop- 
ing of  the  head  and  bending  the  neck. 
All  animals  (and  we  think  the  human 
animal  is  no  exception)  prefer  in 
sleeping  to  roll  sufficiently  forward  to 
let  the  abdomen  be  supported  by  the 
ground,  bed,  or  whatever  surface  they 
lie  upon. 

(2)  We  generally  advise  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  scalp  by  vaseline,  to  soften 
the  scurf,  and  then  subsequent  wash- 
ing of  the  head.  But  your  physician 
may  have  special  reasons  for  directing 
you  to  do  the  contrary. 

(3)  Decidedly  against  thumb-suck- 
ing. There  is  no  argument  for  it  ex- 
cept that  it  amuses  and  quiets  the 
child,  and  so  saves  the  attendant 
trouble.  

"Winking  the   Eyes  in  Water;"  Peculiar 
Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Is  cold  water,  from  the  faucet,  inju- 
rious to  let  into  the  eyes?  I  was  taught 
from  a  child  to  "wink  my  eyes  full  of  cold 
water"  in  washing  my  face.  I  noticed  in  a 
certain  journal  (not  medical),  that  this 
should  never  be  done  unless  by  the  advice 
of  a  physician. 
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(2)  At  different  times  my  four  children 
have  peculiar  smelling  breath.  It  reminds 
me  of  sulphur  or  brimstone.  Can  you  think 
of  any  cause?  At  the  same  time  they  will 
be  perfectly  well.  Then,  when  they  have 
colds,  there  is  an  odor.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  this,  or  does  it  indicate  that  they  have 
catarrh,  and  ought  to  undergo  a  course  of 
treatment?  A.  S. 

Maiden,  Mass. 

(1)  We  do  not  know  that  this  eye 
bath  is  in  any  way  harmful,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  we  know  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to  a  well  eye. 

(2)  The  peculiar  breath  is  well 
known.  We  have  generally  supposed 
that  it  depended  upon  some  change  in 
the  food  after  it  was  swallowed ;  in 
other  words,  upon  some  faulty  diges- 
tion, and  have  generally  seen  it  yield 
to  treatment  directed  thereto.  The 
smell  of  catarrh  is  very  offensive,  but 
is  rather  more  that  of  decomposition. 
It  is  generally  lessened  or  removed  in 
young  children  by  cleansing  the  nasal 
passages  and  throat.  The  "match- 
like"  smell  we  have  thought  to  be 
breathed  out  from  the  deeper  parts. 
There  may  be  other  causes  for  it  than 
digestion. 


Nursing  Bottles  in  England. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
state  what  kind  of  feeding  bottles  you 
recommend,  and  where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured? I  ask  in  the  interest  of  some  little 
ones  in  day  nurseries  that  I  visit,  where,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  infants,  the  separ- 
ate feeding  of  each  by  the  nurse  would  be 
impossible.  Anxious. 

London,  England. 

Of  ordinary  bottles  we  prefer  those 
with  a  tolerably  wide  neck  to  facilitate 
cleansing.    The  nipple  should  fit  im- 


mediately upon  this  neck.  No  bottles 
with  tubes  are  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
day  nursery;  they  are  objectionable 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  of  Alders- 
gate  street,  London,  E.  C,  would  tell 
the  inquirer  where  to  get,  or  could  fur- 
nish, almost  any  kind  of  feeding-bot- 
tle, of  which  we  believe  they  manufac- 
ture a  great  variety. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

S.y  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  say,  even  if  we 
had  seen  the  child,  whether  or  not  the 
convulsion  arose  from  the  irritation  of 
the  teeth.  Our  belief  is  that  this  irri- 
tation coming  at  the  time  of  an  acute 
attack  of  dysentery,  may  have  been 
"the  last  straw."  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  that  cutting  of  the 
gums  is  not  harmful,  and  if  any  evi- 
dence appears,  on  search,  of  tender- 
ness, tension  or  irritation  of  the  gums, 
it  is  wiser  to  use  the  lancet  on  the 
chances  than  to  leave  the  gums  alone. 
No  one  can  promise  that  a  convulsion 
will  not  follow,  but  one  source  of  irri- 
tation will  have  been  guarded  against. 
Such  sudden  attacks  of  intestinal 
trouble  are  very  suggestive  of  some 
specific  poison  at  work,  just  as  is  prob- 
ably the  case  in  true  cholera  infantum, 
and  the  convulsion  might  occur 
independent  of  any  trouble  with  the 
teeth. 

G.  D.,  Cleveland,  0.—  (1)  The 
trouble  is  doubtless  eczema.  (2) 
There  are  other  remedies,  but  probably 
none  better  suited  to  the  case  than  the 
zinc  ointment  already  in  use. 
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A  Subscriber,  President  St.,  Brook- 
lyn.— The  dietary  is  pretty  fair,  in- 
deed more  than  ordinarily  judicious.  If 
we  took  exception  of  anything  it  would 
be  this :  Most  children  of  his  age  are 
poor  chewers,  and  should  have  no  food 
which  they  can  swallow  in  lumps.  The 
banana  is  notably  of  this  kind ;  the 
apple  is  less  so,  but  still  liable  to  be 
poorly  chewed.  The  orange  is  un- 
objectionable. For  the  same  reason  we 
watch  the  "mashed  potatoe  buttered," 
for  it  makes  a  hard  mass  easily.  If 
baked  potato  is  broken  up  with  a  fork 
and  simply  salted  we  like  it  better.  He 
can  get  the  needed  butter  on  bread. 
The  fruit  at  tea  may  be  advantage- 
ously omitted.  Beside  "worms"  and 
indigestion  there  are  quantities  of 
slight  irritations  that  excite  grinding 
of  the  teeth. 

G.,  Somerville,  Mass. —  (1)  The 
child  ought  to  increase  in  weight  as 
well  as  length.  (2)  She  sleeps  rather 
less  than  the  average  child  at  her  age. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  variation  in 
this  respect  should  be  considered  ab- 
normal. We  wish  she  slept  more,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  the  wake- 
fulness and  want  of  growth  in  weight 
together.  The  waking  at  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  evening — supposing 
that  her  surroundings  are  as  quiet  at 
that  time  as  usual — we  should  attribute 
to  nervous  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the 
day  making  her  restless. 

L.,  Castalia,  So.  Dakota. — The  nu- 
trition of  the  child  has  certainly  been 
irr  perfect.  You  mention  no  other  sign 
of  ricket  except  the  very  late  teething. 
You  will  find  information  and  assist- 
ance from  an  extended  article  on  rick- 
ets in  a  recent  number. 


M.  S.  Y Fort  Madison,  la.— The 
child  may  have  oatmeal  gruel  to  drink 
with  its  milk,  but  with  but  eight  teeth 
she  cannot  properly  have  oatmeal 
mush,  which  needs  some  mastication, 
nor  bread,  which  needs  a  great  deal. 
She  may  suck  the  hard  crust  of  the 
Graham  bread  she  is  so  fond  of.  At 
her  age  the  milk  should  be  warmed  to 
blood  heat.  You  would  better  try  to 
get  her  to  sleep  sixteen  hours  out  of 
twenty-  four,  though  you  will  probably 
not  be  entirely  successful. 

H.  T.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Fa.— The 
habit  of  nail-biting  is  mortifying  and 
to  a  certain  extent  disfiguring,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
That  is  to  say,  it  should  not  be  wor- 
ried over  as  a  real  disease.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  should,  in  a  general  way, 
be  classed  with  habit-spasms,  because 
it  is,  or  was  originally,  an  expression 
of  a  discomfort,  usually  nervous,  and 
is  continued  from  habit  and  absent- 
mindedness.  Weakness  of  will  we  do 
not  think  it  usually  is,  unless  any  neg- 
lect of  self-control  or  any  indolent 
self-indulgence  is  to  be  so  called,  he- 
cause  we  have  known  some  persons, 
who  carried  nail-biting  to  an  extreme, 
who  were  by  no  means  lacking  in  will- 
power if  anything  awakened  it.  If 
we  are  right  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  habit,  the  cure  would 
consist  in  first  doing  all  practicable  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system  and 
make  it  comfortable  and  quiet,  and 
then  the  local  preventive  measures  will 
take  better  effect. 

0.  D.,  Newcastle,  Pa. — You  do  not 
say  why  you  anticipate  bow-legs.  The 
commonest  cause  of  bow-legs  is  rick- 
ets— a  disease  characterized  by  de- 
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formities  of  the  bone  due  to  deficiency 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones. 
Your  letter  fails  to  give  any  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  rickets,  except  a 
vague  fear  that  your  daughter  is  not 
as  strong  in  her  legs  as  she  might  be. 
This,  however,  seems  contradicted  in 
your  statement  that  she  has  been  walk- 
ing since  she  was  a  year  old  and  is  un- 
usually active.  Bow-legs  is  generally 
preceded  by  the  other  well-known  evi- 
dences of  rickets. 

M.j  Frankfort,  Ind. — The  character 
of  the  movements  suggests  to  us  a 
condition  of  the  bowels  best  remedied 
by  a  little  judicious  medication.  Proba- 
bly a  little  attention  from  a  good  phy- 
sician will  do  far  more  good  than  a 
good  deal  of  domestic  practice.  We 
urge  you  to  consult  the  best  physician 
you  know. 

/.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich. — The  proper 
dose  of  most  drugs  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity,  but  depends  upon  very  many 
things.  Doses  usually  given  are  aver- 
ages. The  determining  of  the  best 
size  of  dose  is  often  one  of  the  hard 
problems  lor  the  physician.  But  we 
can  say  this,  that  thirty  grains  of  san- 
tonin should  not  be  given  without  ex- 
plicit direction  from  a  physician.  It 
is  not  a  drug  for  household  use. 

S.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — There  is  a 
popular  belief  that  excessive  perspira- 
tion of  the  head  causes  loss  of  hair, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  two  are 
really  cause  and  effect ;  their  relation, 
we  suspect,  is  that  they  are  both  ef- 
fects of  a  common  cause. 

5*.  5".  C,  Elyria.  0. — There  is  so 
much  difference,  even  in  members  of 


the  same  family,  in  quickness  of  learn- 
ing to  read  that  no  method  of  teaching 
is  adapted  to  all  children.  Some  boys 
and  girls  never  need  primers  or  coax- 
ing, but  learn  to  read  at  five  years  old 
by  spelling  out  blown-glass  letters  on 
bottles  or  words  on  signs.  Others  re- 
sist all  seductions  of  stories  and  pic- 
ture books,  and  at  twelve  read  slowly 
and  painfully.  The  general  average  at 
twenty,  however,  is  about  the  same. 
Therefore,  do  not  think  that  your 
daughter  who  reads  the  newspaper  at 
six  is  on  the  way  to  share  the  fate  of 
Kingsley's  turnip ;  but  do  give  her  all 
the  fresh  air  possible  and  encourage 
her  to  romp  and  play  with  children  of 
her  own  age.  Reading  will  take  its- 
proper  place  as  a  welcome  resource  on 
rainy  holidays  and  Sunday  afternoons,, 
when  unlettered  children  make  life  a. 
burden  to  their  elders.  And  if  your 
boy  at  eight  is  toiling  through  his 
primer,  have  patience  and  give  him. 
short  and  interesting  stories  and  stim- 
ulate his  intellect  in  other  directions, 
"Reading  and  writing,"  Dogberry 
says,  "come  by  nature,"  and  not  all 
children  are  born  students  of  books. 
Inventors,  naturalists,  artists,  and  men 
of  action  and  pronounced  individuali- 
ty in  many  ways  would  be  fewer  if 
all  children  were  alike  in  this  respect. 

G.,  New  York  City. — Circumcision 
is  sometimes  done  to  relieve  such 
symptoms  as  those  you  describe.  Have 
you  shown  the  baby  to  your  physician 
since  the  time  he  attended  to  him  be- 
fore?  We  think  it  wise  to  do  so. 

W Guthrie,  Okla. — His  not  having 
a  tooth  is  not  in  itself  cause  for  alarm. 
The  two  bottles  vou  describe  as  cow's 
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milk  and  condensed  milk ;  we  suppose, 
of  course,  that  both  are  diluted ;  if  not, 
they  should  be.  Cream,  if  you  can 
get  it,  added  to  his  food  would  have 
a  laxative  effect ;  say  to  a  half-pint  of 
half-milk  and,  half-water,  mixture  add 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  cream.  He 
should  not  nurse  at  all  after  the  9  or 
10  o'clock  meal  until  early  morning. 
Five  meals  in  24  hours  are  enough. 
If  you  mean  by  feeding  him,  When 
can  he  have  solid  food?  we  think,  not 
until  he  has  teeth  to  chew  with. 

E.  N.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — We 
note  in  this  case  the  following  points : 
Rapid  growth  in  height  but  not  in 
weight,  a  feeble  digestion  and  a  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  child  has  a  catarrh  of  the  di- 
gestive tract,  which  will  easily  ac- 
count for  all  the  symptoms  as  well  as 
the  want  of  increase  in  weight. 
Growth  in  height,  if  not  accompanied 
by  increase  of  weight,  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  debility.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
should  have  persistent  medical  direc- 
tion from  a  physician  rather  than  gen- 
eral hygienic  directions  from  us. 

T.  E.,  Dubuque,  la. — A  cream- 
gauge  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  lac- 
tometer. It  is  a  much  simpler  instru- 
ment, and  consists  essentially  of  a 
glass  tube  of  uniform  diameter,  closed 
at  one  extremity,  about  ten  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide.  Its  length  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  equal  parts, 
the  top  line  between  marked  100  and 
the  bottom  line  o.  Milk  is  poured  into 
the  instrument  until  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  corresponds  with  the  100  mark 


of  the  scale.  After  the  milk  in  the 
gauge  has  remained  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  as  much  cream  as  possible  to 
rise,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  observing  the  number  of  the 
line  of  the  scale  which  corresponds 
with  the  surface  of  junction  of  the 
milk  and  cream.  If  the  milk  contains 
ten  per  cent  of  cream,  the  topmost 
lines  of  the  scale  (100  to  90)  will  be 
covered  by  cream.  You  ought  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  cream- 
gauge  in  your  city. 

Y.  O.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent investigations,  that  the  quality  of 
the  food  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  development  of  intestinal 
worms.  The  most  rational  theory  is 
that  the  eggs  are  swallowed  in  drink- 
ing water,  and  then  undergo  develop- 
ment. In  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  man  becomes  infected  in  this 
way,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  drink  only  filtered  water, 
are  rarely  infected  with  the  round 
worm  which  is  prevalent  in  the  rural 
districts  of  France.  As  in  other  dis- 
orders dependent  upon  germs,  the 
germs  must  come  from  without;  and 
drinking  impure  water  is  altogether 
the  readiest  way  of  introducing  the 
eggs  into  the  system. 

W .  Huntington,  Ore. — Frequent  at- 
tacks of  colic,  vomiting,  and  diarrhceal 
movements,  with  lumps  of  undigested 
food  in  the  passages,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  positive  proof  that  the  food 
given  is  not  agreeing  with  this  child, 
whatever  it  may  do  for  others. 


Home  Study 


During  the  vacations,  the  cry- 
goes  up  from  almost  every  house- 
hold daily:  "What  can  I  do,  Mam- 
ma?" and  Mamma,  so  full  of  other 
cares  and  duties  feels  relieved  when 
the  vacation  is  over,  and  the  children 
are  again  in  school,  and  she  is  no 
longer  worried  with  the  daily  task 
of  providing  something  to  do.  We 
do  not  feel  it  to  be  our  imperative 
duty  to  enter  into  the  children's 
work,  and  consequently  seldom  find 
time  to  work  with  them.  We  are 
constantly  doing  for  them ;  every 
day  we  plan  what  their  food  shall 
be ;  we  strive  to  contrive  appetizing 
dishes  and  are  glad  to  see  them  eat 
with  a  keen  relish  what  we  have 
prepared.  We  plan  out  the  little 
wardrobes,  what  materials  are  best 
and  what  we  can  best  afford,  and 
how  the  various  garments  shall  be 
made,  and  only  mothers  know  how 
much  time  is  thus  consumed.  It  all 
requires  time.  But  whatever  we 
have  to  do,  however  busy  we  are,  is 
it  not  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  children 
that  we  give  them  more  undivided 
time  and  attention? 

How  few  pleasure  walks  we  take 
with  them ;  how  little  we  talk  with 
them,  and  yet  what  bright  memories 
such  hours  leave.  Would  it  were 
true  that: 


"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour." 

But  how  few  times  the  hour  or 
even  the  half  hour  is  given  them. 
Papa  has  the  newspaper  to  read,  the 
crop  reports  to  look  over,  or  some 
business  requires  his  time  and  per- 
haps his  presence,  and  he  hurriedly 
swallows  his  tea  and  is  gone.  Mam- 
ma has  some  sewing  or  knitting  or 
fancy  work,  or  is  herself  interested 
in  some  book;  and  the  children, 
what  shall  they  do?  There  is  not 
much  space  to  run  and  play  hide- 
and-seek;  old  Witch  would  scarce 
have  room  to  wield  her  broom. 
Paper  and  pencil  or  picture  books 
may  amuse  them  awhile,  but  they 
soon  become  weary  and  feel  lonely 
when  boisterous  play  ceases.  They 
would  like  of  all  things  to  hear  a 
story,  and  fortunate  is  the  mother 
who  is  a  good  story-teller  and  has  a 
fund  of  fairy  stories  at  hand — for 
what  child  ever  grew  who  did  not 
delight  to  hear  of  fairyland?  But 
we  are  not  all  good  story-tellers  and 
must  resort  to  the  next  best  thing; 
we  can  get  books  of  all  grades  from 
early  youth  to  old  age.  There  is  such 
a  vast  number  to  choose  from  that 
we  have  no  excuse  for  not  having 
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something  to  read.  Better  wear 
home-spun  with  books,  than  have 
silks  and  be  obliged  to  go  without 
them. 

Many  times  it  is  thought  to  be 
impossible  to  afford  money  to  buy 
books,  but  this  is  only  because 
books  are  not  considered  as  they 
should  be  —  absolute  necessities. 
Even  in  some  cases  of  illness  a  new 
book  is  the  best  dose  to  give  the 
patient.  But  when  we  provide 
books  we  have  not  done  all.  We 
should  read  them  to  the  children 
who  cannot  yet  read,  or  read  with 
older  ones.  Surely  the  busiest 
mother  can  take  an  hour  after  tea 
to  read  to  her  children  or  tell  them 
something  she  has  read ;  and  during 
this  short  hour,  for  it  will  seem 
short,  the  whole  family  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  reading.  Older  chil- 
dren will  be  the  better  for  again  go- 
ing through  their  favorites,  and  the  lit- 
tle one  scarcely  through  his  first  read- 
er can  get  some  ideas  from  the  his- 
tory of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
is  a  rest,  because  a  change,  for  the 
father,  and  the  mother  forgets  that 
she  has  had  anything  to  worry  or 
try  her  through  the  day;  and  thus 
this  one  little  hour,  or  even  half 
hour,  may  bind  the  members  of  the 
family  together  in  a  more  enjoyable 
companionship  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  And  this  children's  hour 
should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
— something  to  look  forward  to  as 
to  our  lunch  or  tea ;  and  when  we 
realize  how  the  influence  of  this 
united  sympathy  and  thought  gives 
our  children  something  pleasant  to 
look  back  to  in  after  life,  we  feel 


more  than  rewarded  for  the  time 
given. 

We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  what  we  know  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
there  is  to  learn ;  and  because  we 
have  grown  gray  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  many  things 
our  children  are  beginning  to  study, 
should  we  not  begin  a  study  of 
them  now  that  we  may  keep  pace 
with  the  children?  Zoology,  geol- 
ogy, and  botany  are  not  sealed 
books,  except  for  those  who  do  not 
ask  nature  for  the  key.  There  are 
sermons  in  stones  and  rocks  and 
fossils  all  around  us.  The  fields  are 
filled  with  flowers,  and  "Life's  chil- 
dren," where  will  we  not  find  them? 
And  yet  what  do  we  know  about 
them  ? 

To  find  our  way  to  some  under- 
standing of  the  natural  sciences 
would  require  perhaps  no  more 
mental  effort  than  learning  to  knit 
lace  from  the  many  patterns  which 
are  almost  weekly  given  in  our 
papers.  There  are  popular  books 
through  which  we  may  find  our  way 
to  more  technical  knowledge ;  and 
for  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves their  various  associations  offer 
all  advantages.  Much  good  has  come 
from  one  of  the  Rollo  Books,  such 
admirable  reading  for  children. 
Rollo  and  his  little  friends  de- 
termine to  have  a  museum,  and  one 
afternoon  set  out  in  quest  of  treas- 
ures to  put  in  it.  Among  other 
things,  they  soon  find  a  large  hand- 
some chrysalis,  and  there  is  much 
discussion  as  to  what  it  is,  but  Rollo 
declares  it  to  be  a  hemlock  seed, 
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and  determines  to  plant  it  in  the 
spring.  He  is  quite  vexed  to  find 
some  time  afterwards  that  some 
one,  as  he  thought,  had  bored  a  hole 
in  his  beautiful  hemlock  seed,  but 
is  overjoyed  when  he  catches  sight 
of  the  butterfly  which  has  just 
emerged  and  expanded  its  beautiful 
wings,  and  the  ever-faithful  Jonas 
explains  to  him  that  his  supposed 
hemlock  seed  was  a  chrysalis.  Such 
little  beginnings  as  these  are  the 
A  B  C  of  science. 

Children  delight  in  collections.  If 
they  see  a  beetle  or  butterfly  they 
try  at  once  to  capture  it ;  if  a  flower 
they  would  pluck  it;  if  a  pretty 
stone  they  would  keep  it;  and  even 
in  our  stone  fences  they  may  find 
interesting  fossils.  We  may  be  sure 
if  we  guide  the  little  active  minds 
into  natural  channels,  and  so  teach 
them  that  they  can  help  themselves 
and  can  always  find  something 
profitable  to  do,  we  will  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  a  heritage  great- 
er than  a  crown.  In  our  home  study 
we  should  encourage  the  perceptive 
faculties,  cultivate  the  powers  of 
observation,  and  deal  with  things  as 
much  as  possible ;  if  this  be  neglect- 
ed the  result  is  often  a  dull,  hazy 
understanding,  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  outgrow.  Carlyle  says  : 
"Of  the  eyes  that  men  do  glare 
withal  so  few  can  see" — trained, 
acute  observers  are  needed  every- 
where. On  the  railroad,  in  the  sick- 
room, in  the  laboratory,  to  see  is  the 
prime  necessity.  How  vastly  our 
capabilities  for  enjoyment  are  in- 
creased as  we  grow  in  knowledge. 
To  one  who  knows  nothing  of  his- 


tory, the  Old  World  loses  half  its 
interest.  What  could  he  see  in  his 
travels  through  the  Holy  Land  in 
comparison  with  the  devoted  Bible 
student?  What  could  he  see  in 
Rome,  knowing  nothing  of  its  won- 
derful history?  And  what  in  that 
old  Tower  in  London  whose  very 
walls,  and  even  the  individual 
stones  in  the  walls,  seem  vocal  with 
the  histories  of  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings ;  hopes  that  have  'been  crushed 
and  fears  that  have  been  realized; 
horrors  that  have  been  committed 
in  awful  contrast  to  the  splendors 
and  revels  of  courts  and  tourna- 
ments ?  He  who  knows  nothing  of 
its  past  views  only  a  solemn  gloomy 
building.  And  so  it  is  everywhere; 
he  who  knows  nothing  of  geology 
sees  nothing  of  interest  in  a  fossil, 
in  the  limestones,  in  a  thousand 
things  round  about  us ;  and  al- 
though we  can  all  admire  the  flow- 
ers which  spring  up  everywhere,  we 
would  see  vastly  more  in  them  did 
we  know  more  about  them. 

We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
if  children  become  interested  in 
some  branch  of  natural  science  they 
will  not  need  to  be  taught  the  hor- 
rors of  intemperance  in  connection 
with  physiology,  for  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  good  health  than 
pleasant,  interesting  occupation  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  is  where  sci- 
ence has  her  great  roomy  labora- 
tory, and  thither  she  invites  the 
boys  and  girls.  And  where  there  is 
good  health,  that  most  priceless  of 
treasures,  and  pleasant  profitable  oc- 
cupation for  the  mind,  the  abnormal 
cravings  for  stimulants  will  be  less 
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likely  to  exist;  the  boys  will  have 
less  time  and  inclination  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  smoking;  the  girls  will 
not  wish  to  yield  up  their  natural 
grace  and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  waist  and  French  heels.  We 
can  satisfy  this  hunger  for  some- 
thing to  do  in  no  better  way  than 
by  leading  the  children  back  to  Na- 
ture, who  taught  them  so  well  the 
first  years  of  their  life.  She  says  to 
every  one,  as  Longfellow  interprets 
her  language  to  Agassiz : 

"And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 


Saying:    'Here  is  a  story  book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.' 

'Come  wander  with  me/  she  said, 
'Into  regions  yet  untrod; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenevr  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marveloous  tale." 

G.  M. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the  Farm. — II 


Having  bestowed  our  first  energies 
in  the  early  days  of  spring,  as  shown 
in  the  paper  last  month,  on  planting 
and  sowing  what  we  need  for  provid- 
ing articles  of  food  necessary  for  our 
table,  we  may  next  indulge  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  and  other  orna- 
mental plants.  On  this  occasion  we 
shall  teach  those  of  our  young  children 
who  will  have  a  share  in  the  proposed 
delightful  work  that,  though  the  use- 
ful must  have  precedence,  the  orna- 
mental should  never  be  neglected  nor 
forgotten. 

Before  the  season  arrives  when  the 
flower-garden  is  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  our  little  ones  should  be  in 
full  possession  of  the  requisite  knowl- 


edge of  the  conditions  favorable  to 
floriculture  in  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  live,  and  be  able  to 
assist  us  in  selecting  the  proper 
ground. 

While  ours  is  not  the  Kindergarten 
system  as  usually  understood — but 
simply  an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  the  busy  farmer's  wife, 
to  let  her  children  live  and  work  with 
her  and  make  that  work  as  instructive 
as  she  can — we  will  try  to  give  our 
children  its  teachings  as  often  as  we 
can.  The  little  pupils  of  the  city  Kin- 
dergarten grow  very  familiar  with 
simple  geometrical  figures,  the  circle, 
oval,  square,  triangle,  etc.  Do  you  not 
think  our  countrv  children  can  learn 
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these  forms  quite  as  well  if  we  lay 
them  off  for  flower  beds,  where  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  they  will  con- 
tinually force  themselves  on  the  child's 
observation  with  their  endless  supply 
of  lovely  gay  blossoms?  We  do  not 
propose  to  make  our  flower  beds  ela- 
borate, for  mother,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  the  children  can  render,  under- 
takes to  do  this  work  herself.  But 
neat  and  pretty,  by  a  plan  thought- 
fully arranged  beforehand,  we  will 
make  our  garden,  in  order  that  our 
little  ones  may  derive  a  real  benefit 
from  it.  Let  us  feel  sure  we  can  carry 
out  successfully  all  that  we  have  once 
begun. 

Flowers  are  propagated  in  three 
ways.  We  have  taught  our  little  gar- 
deners during  the  winter  how  plants 
are  raised  from  cuttings.  They  have 
often  rooted  such  cuttings  and  had 
many  a  glad  surprise  lifting  the  little 
green  twig  from  its  bed  of  sand  and 
finding  at  its  end  the  nicest  white  root- 
lets. How  proud  they  feel  now,  car- 
rying the  flower  pots  with  young 
plants  of  their  own  raising;  they  are 
so  happy  to  be  able  to  help  in  filling 
mamma's  flower  bed,  or  perhaps  mak- 
ing a  bed  of  their  own  if  they  have 
plants  enough. 

Flowers  that  are  raised  from  seeds, 
such  as  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum, 
Violets,  pansies,  etc.  (all  pretty  for 
bordering,  their  trailing  propensities 
keeping  them  low  on  the  ground), 
have  been  sown  in  seed  boxes  or  hot 
beds,  to  be  transplanted  in  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  handled  easily.  Not  all 
children  can  be  trusted  with  these  ten- 
der plants  ;  but  if  they  cannot  do  the 


planting  entirely  let  them  make  the 
holes  for  them,  and  water  them  after 
they  are  planted,  for  children  must  be 
kept  busy  some  way ;  when  their  in- 
terest in  the  work  in  hand  has  once 
been  fully  aroused  they  must  have 
some  share  in  it  until  it  is  done. 

When  the  borders  are  all  made  and 
those  plants  that  were  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  winter  have  been  im- 
bedded, the  covering  removed  from 
those  that  wyere  left  in  the  ground,  we 
will  next  bring  out  the  bulbs — gladio- 
li, tube  roses,  dahlias,  etc.  While 
unpacking  and  separating  them  let  us 
teach  the  children  a  little  object  les- 
son in  somewhat  the  following  man- 
ner : 

What  do  I  hold  in  my  hand?  A 
number  of  bulbs  grown  together. 

How  many  of  these  shall  we  plant 
in  one  place?  One. 

Then,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have 
grown  together?  They  must  have  all 
grown  out  of  the  one. 

So  they  did.  Which  one  of  them 
was  planted,  last  year?  The  large  one 
in  the  center. 

Yes.  that  is  the  one.  Does  it  not 
look  like  the  mamma  with  her  little 
children  around  her? 

If  the  subject  is  new  and  the  chil- 
dren are  eager  for  information,  their 
questions,  when  ours  are  exhausted, 
may  lead  to  quite  a  lengthy  and  in- 
structive conversation.  The  work  de- 
scribed will  probably  occupy  a  num- 
ber of  days.  It  is  well  not  to  under- 
take to  do  much  of  it  at  one  time,  or 
else  we  weary  our  little  helping  hands, 
and  find  them  less  ready  for  work  the 
next  day. 

Flowering     shrubbery,  climbing 
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vines,  flowers  in  vases  or  whatever 
else  may  be  growing  on  our  farm  of 
an  ornamental  nature,  will  receive  our 
care  and  attention  as  we  can  take  time 
— a  great  many  demands  are  made  on 
our  time  when  nature  awakes  to  new 
life,  and  it  is  with  good  management 
only  that  we  can  accomplish  all.  Let 
us  study  then  how  to  manage  well 
for  the  benefit  of  our  dear  little  chil- 
dren ;  they  will  always  remember  with 
feelings  of  warmest  gratitude  the 
mother  who,  amidst  all  her  labors  and 
cares,  neglected  no  opportunity  to  in- 
struct them,  making  their  happiness 
her  constant  study. 

The  first  work  in  vegetable  and 
flower  garden  being  completed,  we 
will  now  carry  our  Kindergarten  into 
the  animal  world,  the  poultry  yard 
first  of  all.  We  have  been  discussing 
within  the  children's  hearing  the  best 
methods  of  poultry  raising ;  they  may 
be  drawn  into  the  conversation  and 
tell  us  what  they  remember  of  last 
year's  hatching  season.  They  will 
probably  ask  for  permission  to  set  'the 
first  hens ;  we  gladly  give  it,  but  there 
is  other  work  to  do  first.  "I  wonder 
who  will  clean  the  old  nests  and  make 
nice,  fresh,  new  ones?"  "Do  let  me," 
is  the  eager  reply  of  our  little  work- 
ers. Brooms  and  brushes  are  brought 
out,  and  our  hatching  house  is  soon  in 
good  order.  The  little  wagon  is  then 
drawn  to  the  barn  and  loaded  with 
hav  for  lining  the  nests. 

When  all  preparations  necessary  for 
the  approaching  season  of  hatching 
are  made,  let  us  employ  the  time  until 
then  to  teach  our  children  all  they  can 
understand  about  this  interesting 
process.    We  may  tell  them  that  from 


the  time  the  eggs  are  placed  under  the 
hen  the  chicks  begin  to  form ;  that 
each  day  they  grow  until  they  have 
absorbed  the  entire  contents  of  the 
eggs ;  that  they  live  and  move  long  be- 
fore the  shell  breaks;  that  the  hen 
adds  nothing  to  the  eggs,  but  that  the 
warmth  of  her  body  causes  the  em- 
bryo to  spring  into  life,  and  that  the 
same  warmth  from  any  other  source 
would  perform  the  work  equally  well 
The  incubator  illustrates  this,  and,  if 
we  can,  let  us  show  our  children  how 
chicks  are  hatched  by  that  process. 
During  our  daily  evening  visit  to  the 
hen  house  we  will  have  the  children 
watch  the  hens,  so  that  they  may  learn 
to  judge  themselves  when  a  hen  wants 
a  nest.  Their  patient  or  impatient 
waiting  is  soon  at  an  end;  the  hatch- 
ing is  to  begin.  The  eggs  selected  for 
that  purpose  the  children  may  care- 
fully deposit  into  the  nests,  then  bring 
the  hens  to  their  new  quarters.  W'hen 
we  have  seen  them  take  possession  we 
will  leave  them  and  never  disturb  them 
except  to  supply  food  and  water. 

Three  weeks  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  the  young  brood.  Final- 
ly the  happy  day  arrives ;  a  faint 
sound  is  heard  first  under  one  hen, 
then  under  another.  The  little  ones 
listen  in  breathless  expectation ;  what 
had  been  their  hearts'  desire  has  be- 
come a  reality.  What  joy !  I  will 
gently  raise  the  hen  a  little  above  the 
eggs  to  show  them  how  chicks  hatch. 
"Now  you  may  look  in  and  tell  me 
what  you  see  going  on  in  the  nest." 

"One  or  two  are  entirely  free  from 
the  shell  and  look  dry  and  plump  and 
pretty;  a  few  are  still  wet  or  just 
struggling  out,  breaking  the  shell  very 
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nearly  in  a  straight  line  in  the  middle ; 
some  have  only  pushed  their  small 
bills  through,  beginning  their  noisy 
existence  even  before  they  have  left 
the  egg."  Chicks  often  need  our  as- 
sistance to  free  them  from  the  shell, 
and,  while  carefully  peeling  them  out 
we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  show 
our  little  ones  how  a  young  bird  lies 
inside  an  egg,  and  to  add  the  further 
instruction  that  all  birds  come  into 
existence  in  this  way. 

The  hatching  season  usually  occu- 
pies about  two  months ;  a  long  time 
to  keep  alive  the  children's  interest  in 
the  work  in  hand.  I  find  the  surest 
way  is  to  let  them  do  more  and  more 
of  the  work  connected  with  this  part 
of  farming.  We  may  let  them  pre- 
pare the  food,  feed  the  chicks,  carry 
water  to  them,  gather  the  eggs,  etc. 
In  this  way  they  may  become  really 
helpful  and  learn  early  to  be  watchful 
and  reliable.  "See  if  all  is  well  in  the 
poultry-yard,"  sends  them  on  an  er- 
rand of  great  responsibility  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  will  often  return  with 
a  lengthy  report,  to  every  word  of 
which  we  must,  of  course,  listen  very 
patiently.  When  finally  the  hatching 
is  ended — that  is,  when  we  have  as 
many  chicks  as  we  expect  to  keep  or 
sell,  as  the  case  may  be — they  still  re- 
quire much  care,  especially  in  cold  and 
wet  weather.  Let  us,  then,  induce  our 
children  to  study  their  wants  and  to 
supply  them.  Grown  fowls,  on  a  farm, 
require  but  little  care  through  the 
summer — the  children  need  only 
watch  that  they  don't  wander  into  the 
garden  and  work  destruction  there 
among  our  young  plants. 

We  want  our  children  to  treat  all 


animals  gently  and  kindly,  though  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  encourage 
them  to  cultivate  a  tender  affection 
for  animals  that  we  keep  for  food.  I 
should  rather  have  a  child  look  on 
coolly  when  a  fowl  is  killed  than 
grieve  about  it  or  run  away  from  such 
a  sight.  Children  must  know  that  we 
keep  fowls  to  supply  our  table,  and 
that  they  must  be  killed  before  they 
can  be  used,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
just  as  vegetables  have  to  be  plucked 
or  uprooted  when  wanted  for  the  table 

Our  children  should  learn  that 
other  kinds  of  poultry  have  different 
habits.  Turkeys,  guinea  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese  take  longer  to  hatch  than 
chickens.  Little  turkeys  are  very  ten- 
der and  must  be  kept  warm  and  dry. 
Ducks  and  geese  are  kept  for  their 
feathers  as  well  as  their  flesh ;  they 
rarely  try  to  hide  their  eggs,  while 
turkeys  and  guinea  fowls  will  wander 
away  a  great  distance  for  a  secure  hid- 
ing place,  and  many  a  hunt  we  often 
have  till  we  find  their  eggs.  We  often 
have  chickens  hatch  the  eggs  of  other 
fowls  because  they  are  more  easily 
controlled  and  make  the  best  mothers. 
See  them  gather  their  young  brood 
under  their  protecting  wings  during  a 
shower  or  when  night  falls  !  For  eggs, 
we  rely  almost  solely  on  chickens, 
though  other  eggs  are  a  pleasant  va- 
riety for  the  table. 

Thus,  we  give  our  children  enough 
instruction  and  'employment  each  day 
to  make  tiieir  country  life  truly  pleas- 
urable ;  they  know  what  blessings  they 
enjoy;  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature  are  pointed  out  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  never  grow  indifferent 
to  their  surroundings.  O.  F. 


Occupations  and  Amusements 


A  Home-Made  Playhouse. 

I  want  to  describe  a  "Babyhood 
baby's"  playhouse.  The  house  stands 
4  feet  3  inches  high,  and  is  43  inches 
wide  not  including  the  kitchen.  The 
house  proper  contains  parlor  and  din- 
ing-room on  the  first  floor,  with  sliding 
doors  between,  two  bedrooms  up- 
stairs, and  an  attic. 

The  parlor  has  a  tiny  mantel  and 
grate  with  a  foot  rest  on  the  hearth; 
the  dining-room  has  the  stairway  at 
the  back  leading  to  the  rooms  above, 
and  under  it  a  sideboard  built  in,  with 
a  good  sized  drawer  for  table  linen. 
The  door-knobs  and  drawer-knob  are 
round-headed  shoe  nails,  driven  well 
in,  and  touched  with  black  paint.  The 
foot  rest  was  made  by  bending  a  stout 
wire  the  proper  shape,  running  the 
wire  through  four  thimbles  with  holes 
pierced  in  their  sides ;  the  thimbles 
were  then  filled  with  melted  solder,  and 
when  this  was  set  the  moulds  were  filed 
off,  and  the  whole  painted  black.  The 
floors  are  painted  in  imitation  of  rugs, 
the  walls  papered,  and  the  pictures  are 
picture  cards.  The  charm  of  the  house 
to  us  is  that  it  was  built  entirely  (from 
the  wood  of  boot  and  cracker  boxes) 
by  the  happy  baby's  father,  who  is  not 
a  carpenter  but  a  country  merchant 
whose  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  plan  and  build  it,  but  whose 


labor  of  all  his  spare  time  for  more 
than  eight  weeks  is  more  than  re- 
warded by  the  delight  of  the  little  lady 
for  whose  sake  it  was  made.  The  fur- 
niture is  entirely  home-made,  except 
the  kitchen  stove,  in  whose  bright  new 
tins  the  most  wonderful  dinners  are 
made  for  the  doll  family. 

The  house  is  on  casters,  and  can  be 
easily  moved  from  room  to  room.  It 
is  painted  dark  olive  green,  with  chim- 
ney and  foundation  of  brick  red 
marked  off  with  white.  The  baby  who 
owns  the  house  is  nearly  four  years 
old,  and  sits  in  her  rocking  chair,  or 
stands  to  reach  the  upper  rooms,  when 
playing.  F. 


Drawing  Pictures  for  the  Little  Ones. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  children,  as 
a  rule,  see  things  sketchily ;  as  true  as 
it  also  is,  that  very  many  "children  of 
a  larger  growth"  have  the  same  sort  of 
vision,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  the  re- 
sultant of  crudity  in  the  first  instance 
and  of  non-cultivation  of  the  observing 
faculties  in  the  second.  In  both  cases 
the  attention  is  usually  drawn  to  some 
dominant  point  of  form,  color  or  use 
which  determines  the  conception  of  the 
thing  itself.  Children,  however,  are 
usually  very  quick  to  notice,  and  can 
easily  be  trained  to  observe  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy. 
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A  good  way  to  insure  this  develop- 
ment is  for  a  sympathetic  person — for 
children's  development  is  most  natural- 
ly and  pleasantly  assured  through 
sympathetic  treatment  and  training — 
to  draw  pictures  for  them.  These 
sketches  may  be,  at  first,  the  merest 
and  barest  outline;  gradually  details 
may  be  added;  indeed,  a  little  child 
used  to  enjoying  this  "play"  will  soon 
itself  suggest  additions  to  be  made  to 
the  sketch,  demonstrating  its  increas- 
ing perception  and  knowledge.  The 
patient  drawer  will  be  ready  to  repeat 
the  names  of  the  things  drawn,  and  to 
answer  all  questions  until  the  little  ex- 
panding, inquiring  mind  is  satisfied. 
Stories  illustrated  as  they  are  told — no 
matter  if  the  illustrations  be  crude — 
will  charm  as  no  other  stories  will. 

As  the  intelligence  of  the  child  ad- 
vances and  strengthens,  the  pictures 
naturally  become  more  complete.  The 
bare  outlined  house  will  have  doors 
and  windows ;  a  room  will  have  chairs, 
tables,  mantel,  etc. ;  each  will  be  named 
with  its  parts  as  they  are  drawn,  and 
incidents,  histories,  uses  and  various 
explanations  will  naturally  follow  and 
accompany  the  more  detailed  represen- 
tations. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  little  chil- 
dren who  have  been  accustomed  to  this 
pastime  grow  critical  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  observation.  While  drawing 
pictures  for  very  little  ones,  I  have 
been  astonished  to  see  how  rapidly  and 
well  they  learn  to  notice  actualities  and 
relations;  their  perception  would  fre- 
quently be  instantaneous,  their  sugges- 
tions unquestionably  correct,  their  cri- 
ticisms just,  although  they  were  them- 


selves unable  to  draw  any  recognizable 
outline.  Perception  comes  before  ade- 
quate performance  is  possible,  and  is 
itself,  when  true  and  correct,  a  great 
incentive  to  advancement  and  to  good 
and  faithful  work. 

With  a  little  girl  whom  I  have  enter- 
tained in  this  way,  this  keen  perception 
has  been,  perhaps,  exceptionally  nota- 
ble. Before  she  could  talk,  nothing  de- 
lighted her  more  than  to  have  pictures 
drawn  for  her  beneath  her  very  inter- 
ested and  admiring  eyes ;  and  long  be- 
fore she  could  talk  plainly  she  decided- 
ly objected  to  doors  without  knobs, 
shoes  without  buttons,  babies,  no  mat- 
ter how  tiny,  without  distinct  eyes, 
etc.,  etc.  She  had  a  very  odd  way, 
too,  of  objecting  to  having  a  baby 
drawn  alone.  'Sometimes  a  whole  fam- 
ily, including  grandparents,  aunties, 
etc.,  must  be  added,  but  always  the 
mother  must  be  represented.  "Babies 
have  to  have  mammas,"  she  would  6ay 
gravely  and  reproachfully,  and  the 
mamma  must  appear  beside  the  baby 
or  there  was  no  rest  for  the  "artist." 

Let  any  one  try  this  method  of 
amusing  her  little  ones,  and  she  can- 
not, I  think,  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
results.  Not  only  will  the  children's 
powers  of  observation  be  under  culti- 
vation, but  with  the  increase  of  their 
vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  names  of  different  things, 
there  will  also  be  a  training  of  their 
powers  of  reflection  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  parts  and  the 
harmonious  combining  into  a  whole ; 
and  in  seeing  them  even  crudely  grow 
into  form  and  unity,  they  gain  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  idea  than  from  the 
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most  finished  of  pictures — although 
these,  too,  have  their  appropriate  place, 
and  a  very  important  one,  in  the  child's 
development.  B.  N. 


A  See-Saw  and  Suggestions  for  Other 
Amusements. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
helped  in  the  bringing  up  of  my  chil- 
dren by  Babyhood's  counsels.  I  send 
a  few  discoveries  of  my  own  that 
may  possibly  be  suggestive  to  other 
mothers. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  nursery 
"see-saw"  that  gives  endless  enjoy- 
ment to  my  boy  and  girl  who  are  about 
the  same  weight.  It  is  of  white  pine, 
the  trestle  18  inches  high,  the  board  10 
feet  long,  and  there  are  cleats  under- 
neath to  prevent  it  slipping.  It  ex- 
actly balances,  and  Kitty,  whose  legs 
are  longest,  mounts  first  and  rises  on 
her  toes  while  Bud  climbs  to  position. 
When  they  wish  to  stop,  Kitty  settles 


back  holding  fast  the  hand  rest,  and 
keeps  her  end  down  until  Bud  is  on 
terra  firma.  At  night  we  lean  the  long 
board  against  the  wall.  The  board 
also  serves,  when  laid  from  trestle  to 
lounge,  as  counter  or  table  according 
to  the  game  we  are  playing. 

A  good  and  cheap  plaything  is  a 
handswing  or  trapeze,  to  hang  in  a 
doorway.  The  sawed-off  handle  of  an 
old  broom,  sand-papered  to  remove 
roughness,  is  as  good  as  any  rod,  mak- 
ing grooves  for  the  strong  cord  at 
either  end.  Ours  is  swung  from  strong 
hooks  in  the  woodwork  above  the  door, 
into  which  I  snap  the  catch  bought  at 
a  harness  shop.  The  rod  hangs  so  that 
the  children  can  just  reach  it  on  tip- 
toe. 

Tiny  squares  of  heavy  linen  or 
momie  cloth,  to  be  fringed  for  doll 
doylies  or  table  mats,  will  keep  little 
fingers  busy,  and  the  owners  happy  for 
some  time  when  mother  wants  to  sew. 

W.  T. 


Self-Control  In  The  Household 


There  is  no  more  important  factor 
in  the  household  than  self-control; 
and  its  value  is  seldom  rightly  esti- 
mated until  a  threatened  danger  is 
promptly  averted,  or  some  dire  con- 
sequence follows  from  want  of  its 
possession. 

A  scene  in  my  childhood  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  as  I  write  these 
words.  I  was  about  eight  years  old, 
and  my  mother  had  taken  me  to  visit 
a  friend  where  there  were  several 


children,  one  an  infant  of  a  few 
months ;  and  as  night  came  on,  the 
half-grown  nurse-girl  took  a  lighted 
candle  into  an  adjoining  room,  put 
the  baby  in  its  crib,  and  left  two 
other  little  ones  asleep  on  the  bed, 
both  bed  and  crib  protected  by 
closely  drawn  mosquito  netting.  All 
was  quiet,  when  suddenly  a  bright 
blaze  shot  up  from  the  inner  cham- 
ber, and  in  an  instant  my  mother's 
hand  on  my  shoulder   pressed  me 
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down  in  my  seat,  and  the  tone  I 
never  disobeyed  whispered,  "Keep 
perfectly  still  until  I  come  back;" 
the  next  moment  she  was  standing 
by  the  crib,  tearing  down  the  blaz- 
ing net  that  covered  the  sleeping 
babe,  and  which  had  already  set  fire 
to  the  bed  net.  Mrs.  T.  gave  one 
horrified  glance  and  went  into  a  fit 
of  screaming  hysterics,  utterly  in- 
capable of  being  of  any  use,  and 
wakening  the  two  elder  children, 
who  added  their  terrified  cries  to  the 
confusion.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
the  danger  was  over,  and  the  only 
damage  done  was  the  loss  of  the  net- 
ting and  some  burns  on  my  mother's 
hands.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  self-control  of  one  woman  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  other  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  my  mind. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  taught  to 
exercise  self-restraint,  and  I  am  now 
trying  to  impress  its  value  upon  the 
little  ones  of  my  own  family;  and 
though  the  task  may  not  be  easy, 
especially  with  nervous,  highly 
strung  temperaments,  yet  it  can  be 
done.  A  child  may  be  taught  at  an 
early  age  that  its  wants  and  feelings 
are  subservient  to  its  will,  and  then 
half  the  lesson  is  taught.  I  have 
seen  my  little  girl  stand  quiet  while 
a  wasp  or  bee  took  a  walk  on  her 
arm  and  shoulder;  and  once  I  heard 
her  explain  to  a  companion  who  was 
bobbing  from  side  to  side  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  insect,  and  who 
wondered  at  her  being  able  to  keep 
still,  "Why,  it  won't  sting  me  if  I  let 
it  alone  and  don't  move ;  but  if  T 


went  fussing  round  as  you  do,  I 
should  expect  it  would !"  When 
only  six  years  old  she  had  to  under- 
go some  exceedingly  painful  treat- 
ment, and  though  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  each  time,  she 
would  clinch  her  hands  and  never 
move  until  told  she  might ;  and  yet 
she  is  so  nervous  and  excitable  I  am 
often  surprised  that  she  can  exer- 
cise such  a  degree  of  self-control. 

Nor  is  the  physical  the  only  or 
most  important  side  of  the  question. 
The  boy  who  learns  to  control  his 
appetite  in  early  years,  whether  it 
be  for  the  sweets  that  are  unwhole- 
some for  his  body,  the  literature  that 
is  poison  to  his  mind,  or  the  passions 
that  sully  his  soul,  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  yield  to  the  temptations  that 
throng  his  manhood's  path ;  and  the 
mother  who  would  impart  this  valu- 
able lesson  must  do  so  as  much  by 
precept  and  example  as  by  word  of 
mouth.  She  must  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  her  own  life,  that  the 
wise,  tender  counsel  be  not  lost  by 
her  own  shrinking  from  painful  duty 
or  the  giving  way  to  undue  pas- 
sions; for  children  are  keener  ob- 
servers of  mental  forces  than  we 
think. 

One  of  the  highest  compliments  I 
ever  heard  was  paid  a  mother  by  her 
little  boy  who  was  being  tempted  to 
evil  by  an  older  companion — "My 
mother  wouldn't  do  that,  so  I 
won't,"  and  he  walked  away,  proud- 
ly conscious  that  he  had  acted  ex- 
actly as  his  mother  would  have  done 
in  his  place.  H.  C.  N. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


Several  Thoughts  Upon  Miss  Peculiar. 

I  would  like  to  tell  "Tired"  from  my 
own  experience,  that  I  think  part  of 
her  trouble  with  "Miss  Peculiar"  will 
naturally  disappear  as  the  child  grows 
older  and  becomes  more  intelligent. 
My  little  daughter  showed  great  fear 
of  strange  or  loud  noises  from  early 
infancy  until  about  three  years  of  age. 
Her  performances  on  her  first  railway 
journey,  at  a  year  old,  were  most  mor- 
tifying and  distressing.  When  two 
years  old,  an  uncle  wishing  to  please 
her  with  a  whistle,  almost  threw  her 
into  a  convulsion. 

Now,  at  five  and  a  half,  she  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  courageous ;  will 
go  into  a  dark  room  to  find  anything 
she  may  want,  and  shows  no  fear  of 
noise.  I  never  tried  to  seclude  her 
from  any  of  the  ordinary  happenings, 
but  soothed  and  caressed  her,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  reasoned  with  her  and 
explained  the  foolishness  of  her  fears. 

For  the  crying  spells,  when  they 
proceed  from  temper,  not  fear,  as  was 
the  case  with  my  second  child,  I  found 
a  perfect  cure — cold  water  freely  ap- 
plied. My  boy  had  a  very  strong  will 
and  high  temper.  As  a  baby  not  much 
could  be  done  with  him.  But  when  he 
entered  his  third  year,  the  evil  only 
increased.    I  remembered  my  grand- 


mother's story  of  how  she  had  con- 
trolled my  father,  and  tried  the  heredi- 
tary remedy.  A  vigorous  child  scream- 
ing with  passion  may  be  freely 
splashed  full  in  the  face  with  cold  wa- 
ter. Of  course  you  will  have  to  change 
all  the  clothing,  but  it  stops  the  cry; 
and  with  my  boy  two  applications 
cured  the  screaming  spells.  He  would 
then,  if  I  picked  him  up  and  went  to- 
wards the  bath  room,  stop  short  in  the 
midst  of  a  shriek,  and  finish  with  a 
little  soothing.  S. 


May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  one  or 
two  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  child 
of  the  "Tired"  mother,  mentioned  in  a 
recent  number?  It  is  evidently  a  case 
for  very  tender  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  with  whom  I 
sympathize  most,  the  child  or  the 
mother. 

The  great  danger  to  avoid,  in  such 
a  case,  is  that  of  cultivating  the  very 
tendency  you  wish  to  eliminate ;  this  is 
often  done  by  anything  that  excites  the 
child's  willfulness,  or  stimulates  its 
combativeness.  I  have  often  seen  it 
done  by  conscientious  and  intelligent 
parents.  For  this  reason  I  should  de- 
cidedly avoid  all  punishments  calcu- 
lated to  suggest  even  the  idea  of  how 
long  the  child  can  hold  out — such  as 
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shutting  it  into  a  room,  to  come  out 
when  it  has  done  crying,  etc.  Nor 
should  I  ever,  during  the  fits  of  excite- 
ment, say  a  word  of  blame  or  reproof, 
or  show  the  least  sign  of  displeasure. 
However  worried,  and  anxious  to  do 
or  say  something,  the  mother  should 
seal  her  lips.  Any  word  or  sign  which 
shows  anger  or  even  displeasure  is 
fatal  to  the  course  I  wish  to  propose 
and  which  I  cannot  but  think  the  only 
wise  one.  When  the  attack  is  over, 
turn  away  the  child's  mind  from 
brooding  over  it,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
letting  her  see  that  the  attitude  of  your 
mind  toward  her  is  loving  sympathy, 
not  displeasure.  Is  there  no  remedy, 
then  ?   Yes  ;  I  suggest : 

1.  Never  fail  to  praise — and  often 
it  may  be  well  to  reward  the  days,  per- 
haps even  the  half  days,  which  are 
passed  without  an  outburst.  The  re- 
sult of  this  will  be  to  gradually  bring 
the  child's  will  into  the  right  attitude. 
She  will  wish  to  control  herself.  If 
the  successful  efforts  bring  always 
loving  praise,  and  often  some  little 
pleasure,  they  will  soon  become  a 
habit.  To  illustrate :  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  imagining  the  language 
used :  "Mary  has  been  a  dear,  good 
little  girl  to-day ;  she  did  not  cry  once 
all  day.  Mamma  is  very  much  pleased 
with  her.  She  has  a  pretty  book  to 
show  her.  Mary  shall  sit  up  here  and 
look  at  the  pretty  pictures" ;  or  "Mary 
shall  come  down  into  the  parlor  after 
tea  a  little  while,  because  she  was  so 
good  all  day." 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  think  of  some 
punishment;  not  arbitrary,  but  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  screaming,  and 
this  requires  more  caution ;  nor  should 


it  be  taken  until  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  has  produced  some  effect. 
Watch  for  the  right  moment,  and  then, 
without  laying  aside  the  gentle  man- 
ner, and  carefully  avoiding  every  irri- 
tating tone  or  gesture,  let  Mary  under- 
stand that  by  a  fixed  inexorable  fate, 
something  disagreeable  always  follows 
a  screaming  fit.  But  mamma  must 
never  be  angry  with  her,  never  even 
displeased,  never  think  or  call  her 
naughty,  never  fail  to  be  willing  to 
take  her  in  her  arms  and  kiss  her. 

Suppose  the  storm  is  over.  Mary 
sits  or  lies  exhausted  on  the  floor. 
Mamma  takes  her  gently  in  her  arms, 
and  rocks  her,  or  sings  to  her,  sooth- 
ing her  and  comforting  her.  Then  she 
says,  "Now,  darling,  mamma  is  going 
to  put  Mary  to  bed ;  poor  Mary  is  very 
tired,  she  has  cried  so  much."  "No,  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  Mary  will 
perhaps  say.  Take  no  notice  of  this, 
but  begin  gently  to  undress  her,  at  the 
same  time  talking  kindly,  or  singing  to 
her.  Sit  a  few  minutes  by  her,  if  nec- 
essary, and  be  sure  to  kiss  her  before 
leaving  her.  Do  this,  or  something 
like  it,  every  time  Mary  screams.  Pun- 
ishment seldom  should  be  severe,  but 
it  must  be  certain  to  be  effective.  If 
putting  to  bed  be  not  the  right  thing  in 
Mary's  case,  perhaps  letting  her  take 
dinner  in  the  nursery  instead  of  with 
papa  and  mamma  will  be ;  or  depriving 
her  of  that  especially  favorite  book 
which  she  has  only  when  "good."  Be 
perfectly  firm,  when  the  decree  is  once 
issued,  yet  be  gentleness  itself  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  it.  "I  am  sorry, 
dear ;  you  know  Mary  cried ;  she  can- 
not have  the  book  to-day.  And  now, 
shall  mamma  cut  her  out  some  paper- 
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dollies  ?  or  would  she  rather  play  with 
the  little  tea-set?"  Even  the  slightest 
effort  at  self-control  should  be  com- 
mended. "Mary  did  not  mean  to  cry, 
I  know ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not 
help  it;  mamma  loves  Mary,  for  she 
tries  to  be  a  good  girl."  I  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  all  physical  causes 
have  been  considered,  such  as  too  stim- 
ulating food,  an  insufficient  amount  of 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  etc. 

Will  the  'Tired"  Mother  try  this 
plan,  and  report  upon  it  ?  A. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of 
what  'Tired"  should  or  should  not 
give  up  depends  largely  on  what  she 
cares  most  for.  If  her  calls  and  callers 
are  of  more  importance  to  her  than 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  she  is,  prob- 
ably, at  liberty  to  decide.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  child  is  uncom- 
monly nervous  and  timid.  Her  im- 
patience when  standing  waiting  for 
her  mother  is  only  natural.  Re- 
verse the  case ;  would  her  mother 
be  willing  to  stand  still  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  while  people 
conversed  in  an  unknown  language? 
Add  to  this  the  natural  impulsive- 
ness and  restlessness  of  childhood, 
and  one  can  easily  enter  into  the 
child's  feelings.  As  to  the  door  bells 
and  organs,  the  sense  of  hearing  seems 
to  communicate  alarm  more  than  does 
any  other.  Look  back  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  prenatal  cause — some 
alarm  caused  by  the  ringing  of  fire- 
bells,  or  other  unusual  sound. 

The  warm,  sunny  room  shows 
"some  good  results."  And  I  venture 
to  presume  a  quiet  play  in  the  open  air 
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or  in  that  "warm,  bright  room"  would 
have  prevented  any  crying  spell. 

A  friend  of  mine  also  took  her 
nervous  little  girl  on  a  necessary  rail- 
road trip  (that  was,  as  almost  all  such 
cases  are,  necessary  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  mother),  which  resulted  in  con- 
vulsions, and  years  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  and  a  ruined  life. 

But  most  of  all,  such  a  child  should 
never,  never  hear  her  nervousness  or 
weakness  spoken  of.  She  should  have 
no  idea  that  her  mother  was  giving  up 
society  for  her  sake,  or  was  shielding 
her  from  fright.  And,  as  she  grows 
older,  if  otherwise  properly  cared  for, 
she  will  outgrow  the  trouble  in  great 
measure. 

As  to  taking  any  children  to  enter- 
tainments, to  public  places,  on  cars  and 
steamboats,  and  above  all  to  funerals, 
I  would  like  to  see  some  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Abuses  to  Children 
arise,  that  should  make  such  things 
punishable  by  law.  K. 


There  are  a  few  things  I  should  like 
to  say,  very  kindly  and  sympathetical- 
ly, to  the  "Tired"  Mother.  First,  as 
to  being  "tired,"  she  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  All  mothers  who 
give  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to 
the  care  of  their  children,  as  they  cer- 
tainly ought,  must  necessarily  become 
very  tired.  But  will  not  rest  come  to 
all  of  us  as  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
and  repay  us  for  the  childhood  care  by 
their  love  and  devotion?  Now,  as  to 
the  little  girl  whom  the  mamma  calls 
"Miss  Peculiar."  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  little  one's  name  is  Annie ;  let  me 
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use  that  whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I 
fear  that  Annie  is  made  nervous  by  the 
"tired"  mother.  Please  let  me  make  a 
few  suggestions.  Keep  her  entirely 
away  from  loud  noises  and  exciting 
scenes.  Avoid  railway  travel  if  pos- 
sible. Certainly  avoid  the  church  organ 
and  orchestral  music.  Keep  her  as 
much  of  the  time  as  you  can  out  of 
doors,  and  be  there  yourself. 

Have  her  eat  a  good  supper  of  bread 
and  milk,  no  sweets,  and  go  early,  that 
is,  by  six  o'clock,  to  bed.  Let  her  sleep 
in  a  room  by  herself,  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  cool,  and  with  her  head  al- 
most on  a  level  with  her  body.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  bad  plan  for  children  to 
sleep  in  a  room  with  grown  people, 
the  room  is  not  all  the  time  quiet  and 
dark,  and  the  air  is  not  as  pure.  Let 
little  Annie  be  kept  from  excitement 
Let  her  food  be  simple  but  nourishing, 
and  your  manner  as  even  and  kindly 
as  possible.  When  she  seems  to  be 
getting  tired  and  nervous,  rock  her  a 
few  minutes,  or  hold  her  quietly  and 
show  her  something  attractive  to  which 
she  is  not  used.  If  you  could  induce 
her  to  take  a  nap,  either  in  her  crib, 
or,  tired  as  you  are,  in  your  arms,  great 
good  would  result.  I  have  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls ;  I  know 
the  value  of  much  sleep,  and  I  know 
that  as  a  rule  children  can  be  and 


should  be  taught  to  sleep  from  6  P.  M. 
to  6  A.  M.,  with  one  or  two  naps  dur- 
ing the  day,  according  to  the  age,  till 
between  two  and  three  years. 

Another  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
toward  the  cure  of  this  nervous  dread 
of  certain  noises.  Buy  a  small  tin  horn 
for  Annie,  and  without  attracting  her 
attention  to  it,  place  it  among  her  toys. 
If  she  blows  it  please  do  not  start,  or 
exclaim,  but  say  quietly,  "Isn't  that  a 
pretty  noise,  dearie  ?"  By-and-bye  get 
a  small  harmonica,  and  afterwards  a 
toy  drum ;  and  when  she  becomes  ac- 
customed to  these,  let  her,  of  her  own 
accord,  touch  a  piano,  and  a  good  sized 
bell,  and  I  think  you  will  have  cured 
your  dear  baby  of  a  not  uncommon 
fear  of  musical  instruments. 

And  now,  tired  mamma,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  take  an  hour  out 
of  every  day  and  spend  it  away  from 
your  little  daughter.  Leave  her  with  a 
trusty  servant,  who  will  not  tell  her 
uncanny  stories,  or  frighten  her  with 
disagreeable  sights  and  sounds;  or, 
lacking  this  excellent  member  in  your 
household,  ask  some  kind  friend,  a 
lover  of  little  children,  to  "spell"  you. 
You  have,  I  feel  quite  sure,  several 
such  friends  about  you.  Will  you  not 
put  these  suggestions  into  practice,  and 
let  us  hear  from  you  in  a  month  or 
two  ?  N. 
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The  Golden  Opportunity. 


The  golden  opportunity  of  mothers 
lies,  as  did  that  of  the  mother  of 
Moses,  in  the  first  years  of  babyhood. 
Do  later  years  bring  less  of  respon- 
sibility ? 

"When  this  much-needed  work  is 
done,  I  hope  to  spend  more  time  with 
my  children,"  sighs  many  a  weary 
woman  as  she  lies  down  at  night,  and 
remembers  with  remorse  the  eager 
hands  she  has  impatiently  pushed 
aside,  and  the  hungry  appeals  for  en- 
tertainment she  has  reluctantly  re- 
fused during  her  all-too-busy  day.  It 
is  the  whole  cloth  we  mothers  want; 
not  the  odd  bits  and  patches ;  but  it  is 
all  many  of  us  will  get.  If  we  re- 
ligiously devote  fifteen  of  our  leisure 
moments  daily  to  the  enlightenment 
of  our  children,  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  the  result — the  usual  one  of  "little 
tlaings"  in  every  department  of  life. 

And  suppose  you  have  4  no  leisure 
moments?  Then  you  must  take  them 
and  crowd  out  something  else.  Neg- 
lect these  years  when  training  is  of  so 
great  import,  let  them  slip  silently 
away,  and  the  children  outgrow  you 
with  their  clothing  and  give  their 
hopes,  doubts  and  experiences  to  less 
worthy  confidantes. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Spencer  says,  that 
"exhaustive  observation  is  an  element 
in  all  great  success,"  then  we  certainly 
desire  to  develop  the  observing  facul- 
ties of  our  little  ones,  and  to  pray  that 
they  "grow  up  with  better  knowledge 
and  wiser  purpose"  than  their  parents. 


That  incessant  prying  into  things, 
so  common  to  all  children,  has  its 
basis  in  an  inborn  curiosity  which  at 
times  should  be  directed  and  satisfied ; 
at  others,  restrained ;  never  entirely 
starved  and  suppressed.  While  trying 
the  kitchen  pump,  your  four-year-old 
Leslie  asks :  "Mamma,  where  does 
the  water  come  from?  And  what 
makes  it  come  out?"  Here  is  a  be- 
ginning; you  will  find  a  dozen  other 
subjects  during  the  day. 

Take  a  leisure  moment  to  hunt  up 
your  text-book  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  refresh  your  memory,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  give  accurate  in- 
formation without  review.  The  older 
ones  will  enjoy  studying  the  plates 
and  reading  the  chapter  on  the  "com- 
mon pump."  Even  your  youngest  can 
grasp  some  fact  plainly  given,  and  be- 
gin his  education  before  learning  the 
alphabet. 

The  source  of  warmth  in  our  homes, 
whether  of  wood,  coal,  gas  or  steam 
— where  it  is  obtained  and  how  it 
burns — will  prove  of  vital  interest,  and 
furnish  "some  green  leaf  to  work 
upon."  From  this  we  may  take  the 
air  in  our  rooms,  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation, the  act  of  respiration,  the  de- 
caying of  wood  in  the  forest.  The 
same  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the 
lights  of  the  home,  from  coal  oil  to 
incandescent.  Tell  your  boy  that  the 
haircloth  of  the  parlor  furniture  is 
woven  of  split  whalebone,  and  he  will 
lead  on  to  the  subject  of  whales  as 
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directly  as  the  bee  goes  to  her  hidden 
sweets  in  the  tree. 

He  will  ask  you  the  cause  of  the 
moisture  on  the  water-pitcher,  and 
why  the  fire  covered  with  ashes  is  kept 
alive.  Don't  let  him  do  all  the  'look- 
ing up."  Few  housewives  know  little 
beyond  the  names  of  the  foreign  spices 
in  their  cupboards.  Information  on 
these  articles,  not  forgetting  imported 
goods  and  the  medicines  in  use  in  the 
household,  will  prove  not  less  interest- 
ing to  the  mother  than  to  the  child. 

The  steaming  tea-kettle  and  the  ap- 
pliances of  steam  will  place  some  boy 
in  a  line  of  thought  to  follow  out  for 
himself.  The  thermometer  and  baro- 
meter will  prove  profitable  to  the  older 
children.  Don't  forget  to  take  them 
through  the  home  manufactories.  Be 
prepared  to  answer  all  questions,  and 
make  a  point  of  explaining  clearly  and 
fully  every  detail  in  their  connection. 

Space  forbids  further  mention  or 
the  methods,  in  detail,  of  topics  suit- 
able for  the  instruction  of  the  home 
babies  and  the  school  children.  In  this 
supplementary  home  instruction  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  ambitious  mother 
to  break  up  the  dull  monotony  of  her 
home  duties  and  to  avoid  growing  nar- 
row-minded. She  may  not  be  able  to 
join  the  Missionary  Circle  or  write 
essays  for  the  Literary  Club,  but  she 
will  find  both  kinds  of  labor  at  her 
own  hearthstone,  and  the  time  in  the 
odd  moments  otherwise  wasted  in  use- 
less fancywork  or  light  literature. 
Here  is  her  "course  of  reading," 
whereby  she  can  keep  "abreast  of  her 
juniors,"  and  so  be  ready  for  the  out- 
side work  when  her  birds  have  flown 
the  nest. 


One  caution  is  necessary :  do  not 
try  to  go  over  too  much  ground  dur- 
ing one  conversation.  Feed  "little  and 
often."  "Give  the  grandest  conception 
science  knows,  in  little  pieces,  and  that 
immature  brain  will  have  something 
to  develop  on.  Have  faith  in  seed 
thoughts ;  that  the  child's  attention  be- 
ing drawn  to  great,  central  truths,  they 
will  become  the  nuclei  about  which 
other  related  facts  will  arrange  them- 
selves." 

Review  occasionally,  but  do  not 
force  any  subject  upon  the  mind.  The 
"crumbs  of  knowledge"  will  be  un- 
consciously gathered  up  and  enjoyed, 
if  the  mother  be  interested  and  pleas- 
ant in  manner.  Where  this  has  been 
the  case,  when  this  plan  has  been 
tried,  the  development  of  the  children 
has  been  something  remarkable,  and 
the  interest  has  seldom  flagged.  If 
the  children  agree,  have  a  written  ex- 
amination some  rainy  Saturday  and 
mark  the  papers.  New  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions will  constantly  present  them- 
selves. 

Sme  one  has  said:  "Make  your 
child  in  love  with  something."  Does 
not  the  above  provide  worthy  objects, 
and  might  it  not  develop  some  original 
and  latent  specialty  in  the  boy?  New 
friends  will  be  found  through  mutual 
likings ;  a  dislike  for  trashy  literature 
will  be  obtained,  since  the  range  of 
thought  leads  to  some  of  the  finest 
writings  of  the  age. 

There  will  be  encouragement  for  in- 
dependent thought  and  action,  and  the 
valuable  rudimentary  education  and 
the  necessary  school  attainments  will 
move  steadily  on,  side  by  side,  like  a 
pair  of  well-trained  horses. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  SfflSS 

THE  BEST"*™ 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
eT*         and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 


£leansinq 
k"  •»» 
THE  BEST 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,        -        New  York 


(?APSHEAF 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

/iiohfy  Endorsed 

by  TRAINED 

Nurses 


Made 
in  oil 
Sizes 


Will 
not 
Pull 
Out 
irV 

Use 

•STIFF 
*STR0N6 


COILLC5S 


Tne  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATCH 
IN  THE  FABRIC. 

rJUDS0N  PIN  CO. MFGRS 

ROC  H  ESTER,  N.Y, 

5t*d  Postal  to  lol  FYOYiklinStNYCiry 
for  Free  £am  plc*. 


The-*ied 
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Woman's  Dress  Reform  and  Physical  De- 
velopment. 

I  belong  to  a  company  of  young 
women,  many  of  them  mothers,  who 
have  lately  taken  up  both  these  im- 
portant subjects,  and  are  living  by  per- 
fectly practical  rules,  which  have 
shown  good  effect  already,  and  we  be- 
lieve will  surely  do  great  things  for 
us  and  for  our  children.  The  dress 
reform  consists  in  wearing  the  union 
undergarment,  then  two  other  gar- 
ments only  under  the  dress,  unless  a 
boned  waist  is  worn,  which  is  not 
necessary.  Then  the  dress  skirt  is 
supported  by  a  waist  fastened  to  it 
and  out  of  sight  under  the  basque, 
which  may  be  boned  or  not.  The 
whole  dress  may  be  as  beautiful  and 
artistic  as  ever,  but  all  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort is  gone.  Indeed  it  could  not 
be  known,  even  by  a  woman,  that 
one  was  practising  dress  reform.  This 
is  not  a  fundamentally  different  style 
of  dress  from  that  now  worn,  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  desired  and  does 
not  render  one  a  marked  object. 

The  reform  undergarments  are  de- 
signed to  cover  the  body  as  uniformly 
as  possible ;  and  if  made  of  suitable 
materials  for  the  different  seasons  are 
quite  warm  enough  in  winter,  and  far 
more  comfortable  in  summer  than  the 
old  style.  One's  wardrobe  is  simpli- 
fied and  the  dressing  and  undressing 
processes  are  far  more  quickly  accom- 
plished than  before.  It  certainly  is 
true  that  the  removal  of  the  corset  is 
of  no  avail  if  the  weight  of  the  skirts 
must  hang  from  the  hips,  which  makes 
matters  even  worse  than  before.  The 
steel  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  corset, 
and  no  matter  how  loose  the  corset  is 
worn  the  diaphragm  is  constricted  and 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  expand  at 
every  breath,  as  it  should,  with  the 
corset  holding  it  back. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taf(e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

All  MOTHERS  IT  AST  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES, 


"Tynan** 


No.  8$  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gas 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  never  tried  theis. 
W£  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ft 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  wm* 
tou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  l 
ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 
Pamphlet  »•  Worth  Reading,**  FREE. 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO,  Andoyer, 


o  -  o 


Then,  for  the  second  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  take  light  calisthenics, 
similar  to  those  in  the  sensible  plan  of 
a  correspondent  in  Babyhood,  who 
puts  her  little  flock  through  gymnastic 
exercises  every  night  to  strengthen 
the  points  that  need  it  most.  At  first 
our  practice  made  us  quite  lame, 
bringing  into  play  so  many  unused 
muscles,  but  we  soon  grew  limber  and 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  These 
calisthenics  strengthen  us  so  that  we 
can  dispense  with  the  corset  without 
the  "all-gone"  feeling  that  we  antici- 
pated and  felt  for  a  short  time.  I 
made  the  change  more  gradual  by 
wearing  a  boned  waist  for  about  a 
month,  but  now  that  is  laid  aside  and 
after  less  than  three  months  from  the 
change,  do  not  miss  my  corset  at  all, 
though  before  that  "I  could  not  do 
without  it,"  as  so  manv  think. 

F.  A. 


Infantile  Diarrhoea. 

The  keynote  to  the  management  of 
these  cases  is  the  complete  elimination 
or  cleansing  of  the  gastrointestinal 
canal  of  all  bacteria  as  far  as  possible, 
as  well  as  that  which  generates  bac- 
teria; absolute  rest  and  quiet,  giving 
sterilized  food,  and  strict  attention  to 
the  smaller  details. 


Heat  relieves  the  pain  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  increases  that  of  suppuration. 
This  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  aid  in 
appendicitis. 


Milk  sherbet  makes  a  refreshing 
summer  dessert  and  is  easily  made. 
Mix  the  juice  of  a  large  orange,  two 
small  lemons  and  one  and  a.  half  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar.  Turn  into  the  freezer, 
add  a  quart  of  milk  and  freeze.  Other 
fruit  mixtures,  such  as  pineapple, 
peaches,  etc.,  may  be  used  with  the 
milk. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It  cures 
chafings,  skin  eruptions,  dandruff, 
and  makes  the  baby  sweeter  than 
any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes  the 
skin  clean  and  odorless  because 
sulphur  disinfects.  Used  daily,  it 
prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing  and  purify= 
ing  properties. 

For  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The. 
Chas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Pike's  Toothache  Drops  Cure  in  One  Minute 


REST&fo 


Infants'  Layettes,  17.75 


Three  flannel  bauds. $  .60 
Three  cashmere 

shirts    1.65 

Three    flannel  har- 
rows   1.65 

Two  flannel  skirts, 

plain  hem   1.96 

One    flannel  skirt, 

embroidered    1.35 

Two  nainsook 

skirts   90 

One  nainsook  skirt.  .85 
Three  night  slips..  1.14 

Two  dresses   1.24 

One  dress  75 

One  dress  85 

Two  dresses   2.00 

One  worsted  sacque  .55 
Two  pieces  of  dia- 
pering   1.20 

Three      pairs  of 

bootees   60 

One     package  of 

powder   16 

Two  cakes  of  soap  .12 
Three     papers  of 
safety  pins  18 


OVR  FALL  CATALOGUE 

(ready  about  Sept.  1st.) 
sent  for  4  cts.   postage.     Over  2,000  articles  de- 
scribed—1,000    of    which    are    illustrated— for  the 
complete  outfitting  of  Boys,  Girls  and  Infanta. 

We  have  no  branch  stores — no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25. 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,      -       NEW  YORK 
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^X>     j£  4^  «^     <£t  v£  «^     <^  <^  ^>  <i£  v£  ^8 , 

iOUR  SUCCESS  IN 

1  CHILD=TRAINING 

I  THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

% 

% 

%  Edited  by  GUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 

^  Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "  The  Century  Book  for  Mothers. " 

% 

^         HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

«* 
% 

^  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 

^  upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.     For  the  first  time  the 

^  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 

^  wide  and  varying  practice.     The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 

^  natural  ora-an  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 

%  ences.     Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 

^  in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 

^  are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form  Every 

^  young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 

^  and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 
1 

%  number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob- 

^  lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows: 

J  %      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery     *J*        *:*  A  Dilemma  *t* 

*  ♦*>        ♦*♦  ♦♦♦ 

%  Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the  £         j>     Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.    Who  £ 

^  **:♦  Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.    A  ♦♦♦         %  Was  Right  ?   She  Was  Wrong.    She  X 

J  *£  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender. Hearted  X         X  Was  Right.    Both  Were  Right.    The  X 

^  •>  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  *j*  Compromise. 

Mr  »!♦  ♦♦♦  ♦> 

J  .XKKK"X"XKKKKKKKKK"X~X"X"X">^»  .^^x^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^X^**;* 

?  x  x    x  x 

^  ♦!♦       Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically       .;♦        X     A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

%  ♦>  ♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 

^  J     Raising  by  Rule.  An  Ef  f  e  c  t  u  a  1  £         g     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The  1 

%  «£  Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-  X  Convalescent  Baby.    A   Mother's  |» 

%  X  corrigible  and  only  Four.    When>*        X  Fright.     The  Need  of  Educated***. 

*  Children  Rule.  £        ¥  Mothers.  t 

*  X  X      X  I 

♦i»*5*4{^**X^^~X~X**X»*X**X*^**X**X**X****  *I*  »f ♦       4*  *x**x**x**x**x**x**x**x~**x**x*  *x**x**x*»*> 
•r  if  if  if  if  if  if  -r  *r  if  *f  if  if  *r  if  if  it  if  if  if  if  if  if  gr  if  >f  if  if  if  if  if  if  ififififififififififif* 
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1  ^5  <^  t£  t$  t$  <^  $i  t£        t$  i£ 

OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD-TRAINING 


Around  the  Table 


Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
ceiving Our  Children.  Parental  Ex- 
ample at  the  Table.  Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  What 
Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold. Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 
Tell  Falsehoods. 


t 

The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child  i* 

'4 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of  ♦> 
Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward  X 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  V 


Advantages  of  "Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


♦X^X^^X^X^X^X^XK^X^X^X^X^X*^ 


Children's  Questions  * 

? 

Imagination  Running  Riot.  Chil-  **♦ 
dren  of  Large  Families.  A  Remark-  £ 
ably  Precocious  Child.  Imaginary  t£ 
Playmates.  *t* 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 


Little  Rob's  First  Dream, 
ness  and  Self-Restraint. 


Sensitive- 


I 

♦**      Dangerously  Overwrought  Feelings 

*j>     Dislike  of  a  Pillow.    A  Remarkable 

X  Memory.    The  Bump  of  Destruction. 

$  The  Child's  World. 
X 


♦t**X**X^X**X^X**XMX^X^X^X^X^X^X**t* 

t 

I 

I 


t 

V         Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits 

X 

%     Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
*j*  Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted 
Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 


OUR  SUCCESS  IN  CHILD-TRAINING 

is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


FRIG 


31.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


f  *  »  »  »  »  »  *  »  » *  *  ,f  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  f    *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I'  *  *  *  'I'  *  *  *  *  * 


I  !!  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh, 
Swelling  of  Tissues, 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages, 
Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste, 
Headaches.  J 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
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A  Hot-Weather  Food. 

Many  foods  serve  their  purpose 
very  well  during  the  cooler  months  of 
the  year,  but  when  the  warm  days  of 
July  and  August  come  they  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements.  Hot  weather 
is  very  trying  to  the  young  infant,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  food 
should  be  adapted  to  the  infant's 
needs.  Starchy  foods  for  young  in- 
fants often  cause  stomachic  disturb- 
ances, resulting  in  summer  complaint, 
etc. 

A  young  child  should  have  fresh 
milk,  and  if  an  infant's  food  is  to  be 
used  it  should  be  one  that  is  easily 
digested,  containing  no  undesirable  in- 
gredients, and  a  food  which  contain? 
elements  of  nutrition  in  a  suitable 
form.  Many  food  products  contain 
sufficient  and  a  fairly  good  proportion 
of  food  elements  for  an  adult,  but  not 
in  a  form  adapted  to  a  young  child. 
Even  cow's  milk  usually  must  be 
modified  to  make  it  agree  with  a  child, 
because  cow's  milk  contains  too  much 
casein  for  an  infant,  and  when  diluted 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  casein  it  is 
then  deficient  in  the  other  constituents. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  conveni- 
ent modifiers  of  milk  is  Mellin's  Food ; 
it  is  entirely  soluble,  contains  no  dried 
milk  or  other  undesirable  constituents, 
and  is  very  easily  prepared.  The  Mel- 
lin's Food  modifies  and  softens  the 
casein,  and  makes  the  milk  resemble 
mother's  milk :  it  furnishes  the  carbo- 
hydrates and  salts  that  have  been  re- 
duced in  quantity  by  the  addition  of 
water,  and  furnishes  additional  solu- 
ble albuminoids,  or  muscle  and  flesh- 
forming  elements,  in  a  very  digestible 
form. 

Take  some  milk  and  add  some 
water ;  this  reduces  the  amount  of 
casein.     Then    add    some  Mellin's 


Orer  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

""Teething  Powders^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  u southing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
Ins:  Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 
used  bv  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo~phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  38.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow-  §S^_ 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TTjAD^^^JMRfc 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nut-  £A\\!M1.V\Jtit* 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Po. 

Home  Office,  125  Sew  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

IFOR  BABIES 
••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  ■ 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  I 
Pattern  86c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50e.  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott, 420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Ed^  ard  &  8o«- 
Qneen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
KFougera  &  Co.,  30  North  William  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


Food ;  this  modifies  the  character  of 
the  casein,  softening  it  and  making  it 
more  easily  digested,  and  supplies  the 
carbohydrates  and  salts  required.  Mix 
it  a  few  hours  before  using  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  That  is  all;  no  cook- 
ing, straining,  or  long  process  neces- 
sary. The  cooking  has  all  been  done 
for  you.  The  Mellin's  Food  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  a  sam- 
ple for  trial  if  you  will  write  for  it. 


To  Keep  Off  Mosquitoes. 
Throw  a  piece  of  alum  about  the 
size  of  a  marble  into  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  wet  the  face  and  hands  and  any 
exposed  part  lightly  with  it.  Not  a 
mosquito,  it  is  asserted,  will  ap- 
proach you. — Medical  Times. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 
"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 

Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  or 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
•f  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  D wight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  breathe  habitually  through 
the  nose  and  not  by  the  mouth,  says 
the  Medical  Record..  Children  ought 
to  be  taught  this  habit  when  they  are 
young.  The  nasal  passages  act  as  a 
filter  for  the  inhaled  air.  Much  at- 
mospheric impurity  and  even  disease 
germs,  which  would  otherwise  enter 
the  throat  and  lungs,  then  get  arrested 
and  expelled  in  the  nasal  mucus. 
Hold  the  body  erect  and  avoid  con- 
strained positions  of  the  chest,  or  a 
habit  of  shallow,  listless  breathing 
when  at  rest.  Take  a  long-drawn 
sigh  at  intervals,  to  expand  and  con- 
tract the  lungs,  and  so  preserve  chest 
elasticity  and  capacity. 


To  Exterminate  Malaria  in  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Government  has 
undertaken  to  exterminate  malaria  on 
the  coast  of  Istria.  Several  stations 
have  been  established  at  which  quinine 
is  furnished  free  and  patients  are  care- 
fully screened  so  as  to  prevent  mos- 
quitos  from  spreading  the  infection. 


Putrefactive  Processes. 

As  an  antiferment,  to  correct  disorders 
of  digestion,  and  to  counteract  the  intesti- 
nal putrefactive  processes  in  the  summer 
diarrheas  of  children,  Listerine  possesses 
great  advantage  over  other  antiseptics  in 
that  it  may  be  administered  freely,  being 
non-toxic,  non-irritant  and  non-escharotic ; 
furthermore,  its  genial  compatibility  with 
syrups,  elixirs  and  other  standard  remedies 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  renders  it  an  ac- 
ceptable and  efficient  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  food,  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter, the  endo-development  of  fetid  gases, 
and  the  presence  or  attack  of  low  forms  of 
microzoic  life. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  this  character  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  Listerine,  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co., 
St.  Louis. 
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WRITE   US  TO-DAY  FOR  A  SAMPLE  OF 

MelliixsFbod 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  BABY 


tfrs.  R.  H.  Taylor,  Moline,  111.,  the  mother  of  this  sturdy,  healthy 
oyf  writes, 

"  I  send  you  a  photograph  of  my  four  years'  old  child,  Harold,  who  was 
rought  up  on  Mellin's  Food.  He  has  never  seen  a  sick  day  and  we  at- 
"ibute  that  fact  to  the  use  of  your  excellent  Mellin's  Food.  I  cannot  say 
nough  in  favor  of  it." 

Mellin's  Food  Company,     Boston,  Mass, 

if  you   guess   right  on  the  babies  at  the  Mellin's  Food 
*    Exhibit,  Agriculture  Bldg.,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
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ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  all  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D„  in  "Babyhood," 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Ari\ol(Ts 

Steam  Sterilizer.    Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 

Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX  SEPTEMBER,    1904  No.  238. 

Habitual  Constipation,  and  Its  Domestic 

Management 


Constipation  is  the  condition  in 
which  there  is  an  abnormal  increase 
in  the  intervals  between  the  evacua- 
tions of  the  bowels,  with  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  faecal  matter  ex- 
pelled. It  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  and,  while 
usually  giving  rise  only  to  languor  and 
discomfort,  may  be  attended  by  alarm- 
ing symptoms  or  prove  serious  by  gen- 
erating a  state  of  ill-health,  and  thus 
opening  the  way  to  the  attack  of  acute 
and  dangerous  disease. 

Normal  Conditions. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  this  sub- 
ject it  will  be  necessary  to  study  first 
the  healthy  character  of  the  faecal 
evacuations.  The  daily  number  of 
movements  natural  for  a  child  varies 
greatly  with  its  age.  For  the  first  six 
months  there  should  be  three  or  four 
stools  every  twenty-four  hours.  After 
this  time,  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  two  evacuations  a  day  is  the  nor- 
mal average.  Subsequently  their  fre- 
quency is  the  same  as  in  adults — one 
per  day — though  two  or  three  move- 
ments in  the  same  interval  often  occur, 
especially  after  overfeeding  or  after 
eating  food  difficult  of  digestion,  and 


must  be  looked  upon  as  conservative 
rather  than  as  an  evidence  of  ill-health. 

During  the  first  period  the  stools 
have  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup ; 
are  yellow-white  or  orange-yellow  in 
color,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  green  ; 
have  a  faint  faecal,  slightly  sour  odor, 
and  are  acid  in  reaction.  In  the  second 
they  are  mushy  or  imperfectly  formed, 
of  uniform  consistence  throughout, 
brownish-yellow  in  color,  and  have  a 
more  faecal  odor.  The  last  two  charac 
ters  become  more  marked  as  additions 
are  made  to  the  diet.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  dentition — about  the 
end  of  the  second  year — the  motions 
have  the  same  appearance  as  in  adult 
life ;  they  are  formed,  are  brownish  in 
color,  and  have  a  decided  faecal  odor. 
Evidences  of  Constipation. 

Constipation  materially  alters  these 
characters  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
rise  to  features  never  to  be  observed  in 
health.  For  example,  an  infant,  in- 
stead of  the  normal  number,  may  have 
but  one  evacuation  a  day,  or  one,  two, 
or  even  three  days  may  intervene  be- 
tween the  movements.  The  stools  are 
scanty,  composed  of  hard,  dry,  whitish 
lumps,  and  are  voided  with  much  pain 
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and  straining.  Should  the  latter  be 
severe,  it  is  frequently  attended  by  a 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
through  the  anal  opening  ("rectal  pro- 
lapse") and  by  slight  bleeding  from 
the  congested  mucous  membrane. 
Other  features  are  colic,  distension  of 
the  whole  abdomen,  diminished  appe- 
tite, occasional  sick  stomach  and 
vomiting,  feverishness,  fretfulness, 
restless  sleep,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
convulsions. 

In  older  children  there  may  be  one 
scanty  passage  each  day,  or  a  week  at 
a  time  may  pass  without  relief.  The 
stools  are  lumpy  and  hard,  dark  col- 
ored, and  mixed  with  slimy  mucub. 
The  abdomen  is  the  seat  of  pain,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  distended  with  gas. 
In  the  latter  event  a  hand  applied  low 
down  on  the  left  side  will  often  detect 
several  hard  lumps  beneath  the  skin  ; 
these  are  masses  of  faeces  contained  in 
the  large  intestine.  The  tongue  is 
coated,  the  appetite  capricious,  there  is 
nausea  and  a  sensation  of  discomfort 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel, 
which  leads  to  frequent  though  unpro- 
ductive straining  efforts  at  defecation. 
There  is  also  languor,  irritability  of 
temper,  headache  and  restless  sleep,  a 
muddy  complexion,  and  general  spare- 
ness  of  the  frame.  Locking  of  the 
bowels,  or  complete  constipation,  may 
result  from  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
the  inversion  of  one  section  of  the  gut 
into  another  ("intussusception")  ;  a 
constriction  of  the  intestine  by  a  band 
of  adventitious  tissue ;  malformation 
about  the  anal  opening,  etc.  Such  con- 
ditions, however,  are  fortunately  un- 
common and  may  be  thrown  out  of 
consideration  here. 


Seeking  the  Causes. 

For  the  ordinary  form  of  constipa- 
tion the  cause  may  be  found  in  some- 
thing amiss  either  in  the  muscular  ex- 
pulsive power  of  the  bowel,  in  the 
material  it  contains,  or  in  both.  Be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  first  denti- 
tion— the  date  at  which  infancy  passes 
into  childhood — it  is  more  common  in 
hand-fed  babes  than  those  nursed  at 
the  breast,  and  is  due  to  use  of  cow's 
milk  over-rich  in  caseine,  the  abuse  of 
starchy  food,  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  often  to  the  action  of  popu- 
lar colic  remedies,  nearly  all  of  which 
contain  opium  in  some  form.  With 
children  who  have  cut  their  milk-teeth 
constipation  arises  from  faulty  habits 
and  from  the  employment  of  a  diet  that 
is  either  bad  in  quality  or  unsuitable 
from  its  too  great  sameness.  In  all 
cases,  inherited  sluggishness  of  the  ex- 
pulsive muscular  movements  of  the  in- 
testinal walls  must  be  remembered  as 
a  possible  cause. 

Temporary  Relief. 

These  casual  factors  clearly  indicate 
that,  apart  from  purely  medical  treat- 
ment, much  may  be  done  to  relieve  or 
prevent  the  disease  by  attention  to  diet 
and  hygiene.  Before  entering  upon 
these  questions,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  the  methods  that  may  be 
safely  employed  to  clear  the  lower 
bowel  of  accumulated  faeces,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  relieve  the  actual  state 
of  constipation  :  for  this  is  always  nec- 
essary when  there  is  painful  straining 
and  in  case  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment for  a  day  or  more.  For  this  pur- 
pose injections  are  most  efficient,  and, 
when  given  with  care,  are  entirely  free 
from  danger.    A  serviceable  plan  is 
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to  inject  into  the  rectum,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  from  one  to  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  warm  olive-oil;  allow 
it  to  remain  for  six  hours,  and  then 
use  one  or  more  injections  of  castile- 
soap  and  warm  water,  olive-oil,  soap 
and  warm  water,  or  table-salt  and 
warm  water.  The  preliminary  injec- 
tion of  oil  softens  the  faeces,  while  the 
subsequent  ones  have  the  additional 
effect  of  distending  the  walls  of  the 
rectum,  thus  bringing  about  muscular 
contraction  and  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents. Should  a  compact  faecal  mass 
present  at  the  anus  be  too  bulky  to  es- 
cape— a  condition  often  visible  during 
straining — more  liquid  must  be  inject- 
ed, and  if  this  fail  the  mass  must  be 
broken  up  by  the  ringer  and  its  passage 
assisted  by  gentle  pressure  upon  the 
parts  behind  the  anus  while  expulsive 
efforts  are  being  made.  The  process 
of  breaking  up  is  easy,  as  the  anus  is 
widely  distended  at  such  times.  In 
severe  cases  little  result  may  follow  a 
single  application  of  this  method, 
though  a  course  of  one  or  two  oil  in- 
jections and  purgative  enemata  for 
several  successive  days  rarely  fails  to 
empty  the  bowel. 

The  best  syringe  for  children  is  one 
of  hard  rubber  with  a  long,  smooth 
nozzle,  and  having  a  capacity  of  six 
fluid  ounces.  When  oil  is  injected,  the 
intention  is  to  have  it  remain  in  the 
rectum  and  act  mechanically  on  the 
faeces ;  its  retention  is  best  secured  by 
firmly  pressing  a  warmed  pad  of  flan- 
nel against  the  anus  for  five  minutes 
after  the  insertion,  the  patient  in  the 
meanwhile  lying  upon  his  back.  The 
laxative  enemata  must  vary  in  bulk 
with  the  age  of  the  child,  or,  in  other 


words,  with  the  capacity  of  the  rec- 
tum. One  fluid  ounce  (two  table- 
spoonfuls)  will  be  sufficient  for  an  in- 
fant of  six  weeks,  while  from  four  to 
six  fluid  ounces  are  required  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  The  quantity  of  oil, 
salt,  or  soap  to  be  used  must  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  water — two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  or  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  eight  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
being  a  good  proportion,  and  if  soap 
be  employed  it  is  sufficient  to  stir  a  bit 
in  the  water  until  suds  begin  to  form. 
After  drawing  the  fluid,  which  must 
be  tepid,  into  the  syringe,  the  nozzle 
must  be  well  greased  and  gently  in- 
serted into  the  anus,  the  point  being 
directed  a  little  toward  the  patient's 
left;  next,  the  piston  is  to  be  slowly 
forced  down  until  all  the  liquid  is  ex- 
pelled or  complaints  of  pain  indicate 
that  the  bowel  is  sufficiently  distended. 
If  it  be  possible  to  force  retention  for  a 
moment  or  two  by  pressure  on  the 
anus,  the  movement  will  be  freer  and 
easier  than  if  the  fluid  will  be  allowed 
to  flow  away  at  once.  The  best  posi- 
tions for  the  child  are  either  on  his 
back. with  the  legs  well  drawn  up  or 
resting  on  his  abdomen  across  the  lap. 
Prevention  of  Further  Constipation. 

Having  emptied  the  rectum,  the  next 
step  is  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly 
moved  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  Much  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  by  attention  to  the 
diet,  exercise,  and  clothing,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  habits,  and  by 
the  use  of  abdominal  massage  and  a 
few  simple  remedies. 

Diet. — Familiarity  with  the  care  of 
children  teaches  that  a  definite  relation 
exists  between  the  character  of  the 
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food  and  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
and  that  the  more  closely  the  former 
is  adapted  to  the  powers  of  digestion 
the  more  easily  and  regularly  do  the 
latter  perform  their  functions. 

Infants  nursed  at  a  healthy  breast 
receive  typically  appropriate  food,  and 
are,  as  a  consequence,  rarely  consti- 
pated. Should,  however,  the  bowels 
become  confined  under  such  circum- 
stances, relief  may  be  obtained  by  di- 
recting the  mother  to  eat  freely  of 
fresh  vegetables,  to  add  either  fresh  or 
dried  fruit  to  her  diet,  and  to  take  an 
occasional  saline  aperient,  as  effer- 
vescing citrate  of  magnesium  or  Seid- 
litz-powder.  Two  or  three  times  a 
week  is  often  enough  to  repeat  the 
saline,  and  the  dose  is  best  taken  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast. 

The  infrequency  of  trouble  in  in- 
fants fed  from  the  breast  indicates 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  activity  of 
the  bowels  in  hand-fed  babies,  the  food 
selected  should  resemble  human  milk 
as  closely  as  possible.  Cow's  milk,  be- 
ing readily  obtained,  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  artificial  feding ;  but  as  this 
fluid  differs  from  human  milk  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  it 
forms  but  a  poor  substitute  unless 
properly  prepared.  All  milk  is  com- 
posed of  sugar,  caseine,  fat,  salts,  and 
water.  That  of  the  cow  contains  more 
caseine  and  fat,  but  less  sugar  than 
woman's  milk.  Another  difference  of 
much  consequence  is  shown  by  the  ad- 
dition of  rennet.  Should  this  be  added 
to  cow's  milk,  the  caseine  coagulates 
into  large,  firm  masses,  while  with 
human  milk  a  light,  loose  curd  is 
formed.  In  the  stomach  the  'gastric 
juice  has  the  same  effect,  producing  in 


the  first  instance  a  coagulum  most  dif- 
ficult to  digest,  in  the  other,  one  easil) 
attacked  and  broken  down  by  the  gas- 
trointestinal solvents.  In  preparing 
cow's  milk,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  caseine  and 
fat,  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
sugar,  and  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  caseine  to  coagulate  into  large, 
firm  masses  upon  entering  the  stomach. 
Dilution  with  water  is  all  that  need  be 
done  to  reduce  the  caseine  to  its  proper 
level;  but  as  this  lessens  the  quantity 
of  fat  below  the  normal  standard,  and 
still  further  diminishes  the  already  in- 
sufficient sugar,  it  is  essential  to  add 
fat  and  sugar  to  the  milk  and  water. 
Fat  is  best  added  in  the  form  of  cream ; 
and  of  the  sugars,  either  pure  white 
loaf-sugar  or  sugar-of-milk  may  be 
used.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
little  apt  to  ferment,  and  contains  some 
of  the  salts  of  the  milk,  which  are  of 
nutritive  value.  The  risk  of  firm  clot- 
ting may  be  obviated  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  as  lime-water,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  some  thickening  substance, 
as  barley-water.  Lime-water  acts  by 
partially  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the 
gastric- juice  so  that  coagulation  takes 
place  gradually;  it  contains  but  little 
lime,  or  alkali,  and  must  be  added  free- 
ly, at  least  one  part  to  two  or  three  of 
milk.  Thickening  substances  exert  a 
purely  mechanical  effect ;  they  get,  as 
it  were,  between  the  particles  of 
caseine  during  coagulation,  preventing 
their  running  together  and  forming 
large,  compact  masses.  Lime-water  or 
barley-water  are  not  required  in  every 
case;  in  fact,  they  need  only  be  used 
where  curds  appear  in  the  stools  or 
are  expelled  by  vomiting.  As  the  pro- 
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portions  of  milk,  cream,  sugar,  and  eral  diet-lists  by  way  of  illustration, 
water  naturally  vary  with  the  age  of  and  this  we  shall  accordingly  do  in 
the  infant,  it  wil  be  well  to  give  sev-    our  next  number. 


Lameness 


Cripples  are  so  common  a  sight  in 
every-day  lfe,  that  unless  our  atten- 
tion is  arrested  by  an  aggravated 
case,  we  pass  them  daily  with  hardly 
more  than  a  sympathetic  look.  Yet, 
our  feelings  would  surely  be  aroused 
if  we  realized  that  most  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  some 
one  who  had  charge  of  them  in  their 
early  years. 

A  fair  amount  of  care  and  consid- 
eration (after  proper  instruction, 
perhaps),  on  the  part  of  mother  or 
nurse  of  these  maimed  ones  in  their 
infancy,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  made  the  difference  between  a 
human  being  capable  of  earning  a 
living  and  a  useful  and  happy  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  a  miserable,  de- 
crepit, defenseless  creature,  depend- 
ent upon  the  community  for  its 
livelihood  and  upon  charity  for  ex- 
istence. 

The  Significance  of  Lameness. 

The  greater  number  of  deformities 
begin  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In 
the  large  proportion  of  these  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  trouble  is  a 


limp.  This  lameness  is  a  danger 
signal  which  nature  hangs  out,  and 
is,  therefore,  of  great  significance. 
It  is  full  of  importance  for  the  child's 
future ;  for  if  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
and,  as  a  consequence,  treatment  is 
begun  in  this  early  stage,  the  disease 
itself,  and  certainly  lasting  deform- 
ity, and  in  some  cases  even  death, 
may  thus  be  averted.  Often,  of 
course,  lameness  means  simply  a 
slight,  superficial  and  very  tempo- 
rary injury,  as  a  cut  or  a  bruise  to 
the  skin,  muscles  or  ligaments ;  but 
in  a  certain  class  of  children,  at  least, 
the  limp  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a 
symptom  of  disease.  In  such  a  case 
the  proper  treatment  is  immediately 
and  imperatively  demanded.  At 
times,  so  uncertain  in  its  aspect  is 
the  disease  that  it  is  impossible  even 
for  a  skilled  observer  to  be  certain 
from  one  or  several  examinations 
that  the  limp  is  not  due  to  disease. 
How  important  is  it,  therefore,  that 
even  a  slight  lameness  should  not  be 
carelessly  put  out  of  mind  by  the 
mother,  or  by  indiscreet  friends,  and 
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allowed  to  go  on  until  the  trouble 
has  resulted  in  more  or  less  perma- 
nent deformity,  which  might  have 
been  prevented.  Much  better  is  it 
that  the  child  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  under  the  eye  of  a  surgeon, 
even  if  it  should  turn  out,  after  all, 
that  there  had  been  no  serious  dis- 
ease, than  to  learn  too  late  that  ne- 
glect and  ignorance,  or  rather  care- 
lessness, had  added  another  to  the 
army  of  cripples. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  limps, 
varying  in  their  degree  and  greatly  in 
their  importance.  Of  course,  if  a 
child  cuts  its  foot  or  some  one  steps 
on  its  toes,  it  will  walk  lame.  There 
the  cause  is  as  evident  as  the  effect, 
and  we  need  pay  it  no  further  atten- 
tion, if  the  injury  is  not  a  serious 
one.  The  serious  limps  have  certain 
characteristics,  which  can  be  clearly 
defined. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Spinal  Column. 

A  lameness  not  at  all  uncommon 
between  the  years  of  three  and  twelve 
is  that  due  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column. 
The  little  patient  walks  with  extreme 
care.  He  is  afraid  of  stepping  too 
heavily.  The  backbone  is  held  stiff- 
ly. In  stooping  he  holds  his  back  as 
straight  and  stiff  as  a  poker.  The 
normal  flexibility  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn is  absent.  Instead  of  playing 
about  with  other  children,  he  is  con- 
ti,nually  seeking  the  recumbent  po- 
sition on  his  face  or  back.  He 
breathes  sometimes  with  a  short 
grunt  or  moan,  especially  during 
sleep.  At  times  he  may  have  pain 
in  the  abdomen  which  the  parents 


think  is  due  to  something  he  has 
eaten.  Such  symptoms  as  these 
warrant  an  examination  by  a  sur- 
geon. 

There  is  another  condition  of  the 
spinal  column  causing  a  peculiar  gait 
in  children,  though  more  frequently 
at  a  later  age  than  the  above  trouble. 
It  is  known  to  mothers  as  a  "twist 
in  the  spine."  The  lameness  which 
accompanies  it  is  never  very  promi- 
nent, and  often  is  not  present  or  is 
not  noticed.  It  is  due  to  one  leg  be- 
ing at  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
the  other,  to  compensate  for  the  lat- 
eral deviation  of  the  backbone.  Com- 
monly these  children  assume  a  faulty 
position  in  sitting  or  standing,  one 
shoulder  being  always  higher  than 
the  other,  and  the  shoulder  blade 
projecting  from  the  back.  The 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  ribs  along 
the  backbone  bulges  out,  and  there 
is  often  a  pigeon  breast  deformity  in 
the  front  of  the  chest. 

Abnormal  State  of  the  Hip  Socket. 

Some  babies  are  born  with  the 
socket  into  which  the  head  of  the  hip 
bone  fits  wider  than  normal,  thus 
letting  one  or  both  hip  bones  slip  out 
of  place  partially  or  completely 
This  causes  a  peculiar  rocking  mo- 
tion in  the  gait;  if  only  one  hip  is 
out  of  place  the  child  sways  a  great 
deal  to  one  side,  to  that  side  which 
is  shorter  than  the  other.  The  hip 
of  that  side  is  broadened.  When  the 
trouble  is  on  both  sides  the  motion 
is  almost  a  waddle,  and  both  hips 
are  broadened.  The  stomach  sticks 
out,   and   the   child   has  a  peculiar, 
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characteristically  undulating  gait.  Such 
patients  are  rather  shorter  in  stature 
than  other  children  of  the  same  age. 

Disease  of  the  Hip  Joint. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  lameness,  because  of  its 
frequency  and  because  of  the  serious 
and  even  fatal  results  which  often 
follow  it,  is  that  belonging  to  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  joint.  It  comes  on 
gradually,  without  apparent  cause, 
getting  better  or  entirely  disappear- 
ing at  times,  to  return  again  later, 
and  in  a  more  marked  form  each 
time,  but  lulling  the  victim  and  its 
relatives  into  a  sense  of  false  secur- 
ity, until  it  is  too  late.  In  this  com- 
mon bone  inflammation,-  the  earlier 
it  is  discovered,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  recovery  without  abscess 
or  deformity.  A  moderate  amount 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  would 
have  taught  the  mother  that  at  the 
first  suspicions  of  trouble  in  walking 
the  child  ought  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  observation  of  some  one 
competent  to  judge  of  the  condition 
and  the  necessity  of  treating  it.  The 
deceptive  and  misleading  manner  in 
which  this  form  of  lameness  appears 
tends  to  make  one  think  it  of  slight 
consequence.  The  child  is  usually 
quite  lame  for  several  days  or  long- 
er, then  the  limp  disappears,  to  re- 
turn again  after  a  variable  period. 
Though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
marked  this  time,  still,  as  it  went 
away  before,  it  is  naturally  supposed 
that  the  trouble  will  pass  away 
again,  and  it  often  does,  to  come 
back,  however,  worse  than  before. 


Attention  to  this  difficulty  is  for  this 
reason  postponed  even  for  months. 
So  gradual  is  its  onset  that  the  par- 
ents hardly  realize  how  bad  it  has 
become,  especially  as  the  usual  offi- 
cious family  friend  and  adviser  very 
likely  insists  that  it  is  due  to  too 
rapid  growth  or  to  ''habit,"  whatever 
that  may  be.  Meanwhile  the  disease 
has  been  steadily  advancing  from 
the  very  first  sign  of  lameness.  Chil- 
dren afflicted  with  this  trouble  walk 
with  some  obstruction  to  the  natural 
freedom  of  movement  at  the  hip. 
This  joint  has  all  its  movements  re- 
stricted. The  patient  leans  to  the 
affected  side,  often  wincing  at  each 
step,  and  putting  the  hand  to  the 
hip  as  the  foot  touches  the  ground. 
As  he  walks,  the  spinal  column  can 
be  seen  to  move  much  more  than 
normally,  and  the  whole  side  of  the 
body  seems  to  move  with  the  hip 
bone.  Pain  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee  is  almost  always  present  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  trouble,  and  later 
there  is  more  or  less  swelling  over 
the  hip  joint. 

Affections  of  the  Knee  Joint. 

A  limp  which  comes  on  slowly 
and  almost  imperceptibly  at  first  is 
that  due  to  some  disease  about  the 
knee  joint.  The  lameness  is  some- 
times very  marked  before  any  pain 
is  noticed.  When  it  first  appears  a 
dull,  aching  pain  at  the  knee  may 
come  on  for  a  short  time  and  then 
disappear.  Often  there  is  little  or  no 
pain  during  the  day,  but  at  night, 
when  the  muscles  about  the  joint  are 
relaxed  and  the  joint  surfaces  are 
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suddenly  brought  together,  the  child 
starts  out  of  his  sleep  with  a  shriek, 
due  to  pain  at  this  point.  As  soon 
as  he  awakes,  the  muscles  involun- 
tarily relieve  the  pressing  surfaces 
and  the  pain  ceases  before  the  little 
patient  is  aware  of  the  cause ;  hence 
this  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  at- 
tack of  indigestion  or  nightmare, 
and  the  real  trouble  obscured.  Such 
a  patient  walks  with  the  leg  kept 
straight  and  stiff,  bending  the  knee 
very  little,  if  at  all,  so  that  it  reminds 
one  of  a  peg  leg.  Examination 
shows  the  affected  knee  to  be  thick- 
er and  rounder  than  the  other,  none 
of  the  sharp  angles  showing  as  is 
natural,  and  perhaps  the  knee  feels 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  well  one. 
As  the  disease  goes  on  the  knee 
slowly  becomes  bent  at  an  angle,  and 
this  angle  becomes  so  fixed  that  a 
permanent  deformity  is  the  result,  if 
abscess  and  loss  of  the  knee-joint  do 
not  terminate  the  case. 

Disease  of  the  Ankle. 

An  ankle  limp  is  present  when  there 
is  disease  in  the  bones  about  the  an- 
kle. It  is  characterized  by  well- 
marked  lameness  and  pain  at  this 
location,  which  steadily  progress. 
The  foot  is  put  down  with  great  care 
and  tenderness.  It  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  ground  a  much  shorter 
time  than  the  sound  limb.  The 
steps  are  short  and  the  joint  is  kept 
stiff  and  immovable.  The  ankle  is 
broadened  and  swollen,  and  to  the 
hand  is  warmer  than  the  opposite 
one.  It  may  end  in  destruction  of 
one  or  part  of  the  bones  and  a  run- 
ning sore  at  this  point. 


Abnormal  Weakness  of  the  Ligaments. 

Another  variety  of  lameness  is 
that  which  accompanies  a  weakness 
of  the  ligaments  supporting  the  arch 
of  the  foot.  In  this  case  the  instep 
gradually  sinks  so  that  part  or  all  of 
the  sole  under  the  instep  touches  the 
ground.  Such  children  walk  flat- 
footed.  They  complain  of  pain  radi- 
ating from  the  instep  up  to  ankle 
and  toward  the  toes.  It  resembles 
the  pain  of  rheumatism.  If  such  a 
child  is  observed  with  the  feet  bare 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  foot  just 
under  the  instep  touches  the  ground 
than  is  normal.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this  to  the  mother's  eye, 
she  can  be  easily  convinced  by 
moistening  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
then  standing  the  child  on  dry  paper. 
The  foot  will  leave  a  wet  impression 
wherever  it  touches  the  paper,  and  a 
pencil  mark  around  the  edges  of  this 
before  it  dries  will  give  a  permanent 
outline.  If  more  than  the  outer 
third  of  the  sole  is  against  the 
ground  in  this  situation,  it  is  ab- 
normal and  usually  needs  treatment 
to  prevent  any  increase  of  the 
trouble. 

Limp  Due  to  Paralysis. 

In  children  who  have  had  slight  or 
more  severe  attacks  of  paralysis,  due 
to  an  inflammation  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  there  is  a  peculiar  limp 
caused  at  first  by  simple  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  later  by  deformities  of 
the  feet  or  legs  as  a  sequel  of  this 
paralysis.  In  such  cases  the  lame- 
ness has  never  any  element  of  pain 
in  it.  The  helpless  way  in  which 
the  limb  is  swung  along  in  walking, 
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in  the  more  marked  cases,  renders 
any  doubt  of  the  cause  impossible. 
In  the  slighter  cases  the  lameness  is 
sometimes  quite  difficult  to  classify, 
but  usually  careful  observation  will 
show  loss  of  power  in  some  part  of 
the  foot  or  limb ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  most  common  example,  the  toes 
drag  a  little  in  stepping  forward. 
The  part  affected  usually  feels  cold- 
er to  the  hand  if  placed  upon  it  than 
the  same  part  on  the  opposite  side. 


These  are  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon limps,  which  may  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  great  dispensaries  for  sick 
children  in  this  city.  All  of  these 
are  capable  of  more  or  less  relief, 
and  most  of  them  of  complete  cure. 
The  earlier  this  condition  is  discov- 
ered and  treatment  begun,  the  more 
certain  is  the  chance  of  cure.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  even  a  slight 
amount  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


Fruit  For  Children 


The  most  natural  or  physiological 
diet  after  milk,  for  a  young  child 
that  has  passed  its  second  summer 
successfully  and  has  obtained  its 
four  molar  or  jaw-teeth,  is  bread  and 
fruit.  However  unorthodox  this  as- 
sertion may  at  first  appear  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  regard  fruit 
in  a  child's  stomach  as  something 
quite  diabolical  and  the  sooner  out 
the  better,  we  insist  upon  its  genuine- 
ness, providing,  of  course,  that  its 
administration  be  governed  and  ac- 
companied with  methods  of  intelli- 
gence. Indeed,  the  wholesomeness 
of  sound,  ripe,  fresh  fruit  is  axio- 
matic and  attested  by  the  experi- 
ences of  all  ages  and  people;  and  it 
is  absurd  or  preposterous  to  pro- 
scribe its  use  to  healthy  children, 


when  the  necessary  precautions  can 
be  taken  There  are  principles  and 
indications  influencing  the  use  of 
fruit  by  young  children  which  are 
safe  and  helpful  guides,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deprive  them  of  this 
delicacy  entirely,  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  benefiting  and  protecting 
them.  Fruits  are  just  as  essential 
and  conducive  to  health  in  children 
as  in  adults,  and  unless  there  be 
some  sound,  special  reason  for  their 
interdiction,  they  should  be  given. 
Fruits  are,  in  common  with  all  food 
purposed  for  children,  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations  of 
plain,  common  sense,  and  if  at  any 
time  unpropitious  results  attend 
their  use,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  ar- 
ticle per  sc,  but  rather  in  some  abuse 
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of  it  or  of  the  observations  which 
should  govern  its  use.  Impure 
bread,  meat  and  milk  are  all  quali- 
fied to  disorder  the  system  and  origi- 
nate disease ;  and  no  thinking  per- 
son would  attempt  for  a  moment  to 
give  these  to  a  child  with  the  belief 
that  they  would  be  good  for  it. 
\gain,  even  when  these  articles  are 
fresh  and  sound,  they  must  be  eaten 
in  suitable  quantities,  upon  season- 
able occasions,  as  every  food  is  cap- 
able of  deranging  the  stomach  and 
setting  up  disease  if  taken  in  too 
large  quantities  or  at  improper 
times.  Fruits  present  no  exceptions 
or  contrasts  to  these  generally  well 
known  rules  of  dietetics,  but  are 
governed  in  the  same  way,  being 
perfectly  safe  and  healthy  for  the 
young  when  given  properly.  The 
three  leading  and  important  indica- 
tions for  fruit  are,  therefore,  the 
quality,  the  quantity  and  the  occa- 
sion ;  all  of  which  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  consider  if  we  would  expect 
its  full  good  effects  and  none  of  its 
evil  consequences. 

The  eagerness  so  universally  mani- 
fested towards  fruit  has  its  signifi- 
cance and  interpretation  in  the  long- 
ings and  promptings  of  a  true  phy- 
siological appetite,  and  is  not,  as  some 
would  pronounce,  a  morbid  craving 
or  freak  that  demands  interdiction 
lest  it  should  do  great  harm.  Na- 
ture, though  at  times  seemingly  ca- 
pricious, makes  no  mistakes ;  she  is 
ever  mindful  of  her  creatures  and 
heedful  of  their  needs.  Offer  a 
young  child,  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  choice  between  fruit  and 
meat,  and  mark  the  selective  faculty. 


Turn  to  the  lower  orders  of  life 
and  witness  this  same  discriminative 
and  conservative  feature  prevailing, 
though  in  a  far  more  perfect  degree. 
The  dog,  cat,  sheep,  horse,  or  in  fact 
any  of  the  herbivora  or  carnivora 
will  and  does  select  its  food  and 
drink  with  an  unerring  precision 
which  fulfills  all  its  wants  and  re- 
quirements. Instinct  in  the  animal 
is  inherited  aptitude  for  or  knowledge 
of  certain  things,  and  even  in  the 
human  family  has  its  influence  and 
counterpart,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree  of  development  and  intensity. 
Man,  in  many  things  pertaining  to 
health  and  comfort,  whether  through 
misadvised  science,  arbitrary  prac- 
tices or  otherwise,  after  years  of 
habit  and  error  is  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  nature  and  her  methods  for 
correction. 

Children  crave  and  hunger  after 
fruit,  because  their  rapidly-growing 
bodies  exercise  the  tissue-producing 
functions  to  Lheir  utmost  limits,  and 
this  constant  strain  necessitates  ex- 
tra nutriment  and  assimilation  if  the 
child  is  to  continue  to  thrive  and  be 
healthy.  Children  digest  rapidly  and 
assimilate  rapidly.  In  the  ordinary 
nitrogenous  foods  of  children  there 
is  great  lack  of  those  tonic  or  acid 
properties  which  are  so  essential  to 
rapid  development,  as  well  as  grate- 
ful to  the  child's  appetite.  Fruits 
furnish  these  particularly  desirable 
elements  in  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection, and  in  addition  to  their  zest- 
giving  properties  they  also  prevent 
a  loathing  for  other  foods,  which  is 
a  by  no  means  uncommon  or  unim- 
portant complaint. 
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Animal  food,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
common  parlance,  is  bolted,  or  swal- 
lowed in  lumps.  Not  so,  however, 
with  fruit,  for  it  is  retained  in  the 
mouth  for  the  delicious  juices  to  be 
tasted  and  relished,  and  this  gives 
time  for  thorough  mastication. 

Among  the  numerous  excellencies 
of  fruits  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  they  lessen  the  force  and  action 
of  the  heart  in  fever,  cool  the  blood, 
refresh  the  system  when  debility 
comes  on  in  summer,  and  correct 
many  disorders  of  digestion.  The 
sour  ones  especially  are  antibilious, 
and  cause  the  liver  to  act  and  pour 
out  the  bile.  Fruits  act  upon  the 
bowels,  causing  healthy  and  natural 
evacuations.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  valuable  properties,  fruits 
also  possess  the  function  of  peptoni- 
zation when  taken  into  the  stomach 
along  with  other  foods.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  relation  to  figs, 
peaches  and  prunes,  which,  acting 
upon  the  albuminoids,  break  them 
up  and  facilitate  their  absorption  bv 
the  vessels  of  the  intestines. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of 
fruits  as  a  food,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  1  pound  of  starch,  or  5  of 
potatoes,  is  equivalent  to  about  $V2 
pounds  of  grapes,  6y2  of  apples,  11 
of  currants,  and  12  of  strawberries. 
In  the  matter  of  albuminous  ele- 
ments, the  value  of  an  egg  is  taken 
to  be  equal  to  il/2  pounds  of  grapes, 
2  of  apples,  2  of  strawberries,  and  4 
of  pears.  These  estimates  all  speak 
well  for  fruit  as  a  food  direct,  yet 
there  are  other  and  more  subtle 
qualities  which  analysis  fails  to  dis- 
cover, though  they  are  just  as  real 


and  obvious  in  their  effects  upon  the 
system.  Fresenius  observes  in  this 
connection:  "All  fruits  contain  al- 
buminous or  protein  substances 
which  are  tissue  producers ;  how- 
ever, they  are  not  taken  so  much  for 
this  reason  as  for  their  vegetable 
salts  and  agreeable  flavor." 

The  acids  of  fruit  are  usually  cit- 
ric, malic  and  tartaric;  the  first  two 
being  found  in  apples,  peaches  and 
pears,  and  the  tartaric  in  grapes, 
where  it  usually  exists  as  an  acid- 
potassium  salt.  In  a  general  way 
contrasts  in  flavor  or  taste  depend 
upon  the  amount  and  combination  of 
the  acids  and  sugar  present,  the  lat- 
ter being  glucose  or  fruit-sugar  and 
possessing  considerable  nutritive 
and  digestive  qualities.  Good  sea- 
sons, cultivation  and  the  character 
of  soil,  are  also  quite  influential 
upon  the  quality  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
that  being  better  and  more  whole- 
some which  is  attended  to,  rather 
than  the  neglected  and  wild  kinds. 
Chemical  analysis  has  not  succeeded 
in  determining  any  definite  or  stan- 
dard formula  for  the  various  fruits, 
and  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
fluctuation  in  both  the  amount  and 
combinations  of  their  several  com- 
ponents. For  equal  quantities  of 
sugar,  pears  are  less  acid  than 
apples,  though  the  proportional 
amount  of  sugar  in  grapes,  when 
ripe,  exceeds  all  others,  seldom  be- 
ing less  than  12  and  often  as  high 
as  26  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  and 
acid  not  only  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent fruits,  but  also  with  different 
varieties   of  the   same   fruit.  For 
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every  unit  of  free  acid  the  sugar  is 
usually  represented  to  be  1.63  in 
plums,  3.00  in  currants,  4.34  in 
strawberries,  11. 16  in  apples,  20.18 
in  grapes,  9.46  in  pears,  and  least  of 
all  in  peaches,  which  are  said  to  con- 
tain only  1.57  per  centum. 

Having  seen  from  these  estimates 
of  fruit  constituents  that  they  are 
not  only  first-rate  articles  of  diet, 
contributing  in  large  proportions 
many  invaluable  and  necessary  ele- 
ments to  the  economy,  but  that  they 
are  also  real  tonics  and  invigorators, 
we  shall  now  undertake  to  present  a 
few  suggestions  and  observations 
concerning  the  methods  which 
should  always  influence  or  govern 
the  administration  of  fruit  to  young 
children. 

As  preliminary  to  this,  however,  we 
would  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
preparations  of  fruit  which  are  ad- 
mirable and  universally  liked  by  all. 
The  first  of  these  is  apple  or  fruit 
water;  and  in  sickness  it  will  be 
found  especially  adapted  and  prefer- 
able to  the  raw  fruit.  It  is  made  by 
cutting  a  large  juicy  pippin  into 
small  pieces,  putting  them  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  boiling  down  to 
one;  strain  and  cool.  Other  fruits, 
such  as  pineapples,  peaches,  pears, 
lemons  and  oranges,  may  all  be  used 
in  similar  manner,  and  thus  a  variety 
of  pleasant  but  mildly  flavored 
drinks  be  procured,  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  enjoyed  by  the  little  pa- 
tients. A  sound  ripe  apple  properly 
baked  is  also  a  delicacy  which  is  not 
equalled  in  point  of  digestibility  by 
any  other  article  in  the  entire  di- 
etary, passing  as  it  does  from  the 


stomach  into  the  bowels  perfectly 
digested  and  prepared  for  assimila- 
tion in  just  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Thus  it  is  not  only  a  splendid  food, 
possessing  nourishing  elements,  but 
is  in  addition  a  gentle  stimulant  to 
the  entire  alimentary  canal.  So  con- 
vinced have  we  become  of  this 
bland  and  soothing  action,  that  we 
have  a  practice  of  allowing  our 
cases  convalescent  from  typhoid 
fever,  as  the  very  first  attempt  at 
solid  food,  the  baked  apple,  and 
never  have  we  found  it  to  occasion  the 
slightest  possible  harm.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  thorough  test  of  the 
innocuousness  of  fruit,  since  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  this  disease 
especially  the  bowels  are  seriously 
involved  by  inflammation,  and  must 
necessarily  remain  susceptible  and 
delicate  for  some  time,  even  after 
apparent  recovery.  We  suggest  these 
two  preparations,  and  can  recom- 
mend them  with  confidence  as 
worthy  of  trial. 

The  three  leading  reasons  for  al- 
lowing fruit  to  children  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  in  order  that  no 
misconceptions  may  arise,  it  is  prop- 
er to  emphasize  them  all  with  some 
details :  First,  as  regards  the  qual- 
ity of  fruit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  be  fresh,  sound,  clean  and 
ripe.  M.  Pasteur,  the  French  scien- 
tist, has  shown  that  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  when  undergoing  even  a 
partial  process  by  decay,  contain 
numerous  micro-organisms  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  might 
possibly  become  the  cause  of  disease 
if  taken  into  the  human  stomach; 
therefore  the  importance  of  fruit  be- 
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ing  fresh  and  sound  is  unquestion- 
able. Every  portion  should  be  in- 
spected, and  that  rejected  which  is 
affected  in  the  least.  Clean  fruit  is 
even  more  important  than  sound 
fruit,  since  it  has  been  found  that 
when  fruit  is  grown  near  the  earth  it 
may  contain  dangerous  bacteria, 
such  as  cause  typhoid  fever,  te- 
tanus or  diphtheria,  which  exist  in 
the  manure  used  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  Hence,  never  neglect  to 
cleanse  the  fruit,  influenced  by  the 
notion  that  sound  fruit  is  synony- 
mous with  safe  fruit,  for  such  is  not 
the  case. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  fruit 
for  children  should  be  ripe,  since 
green  or  imperfect  kinds  should  un- 
der no  circumstances  ever  be  given 
them.  The  points  then  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  fruit  are  sound- 
ness, freshness,  ripeness  and  clean- 
liness, all  equally  important.  The 
seeds,  rinds  and  foreign  parts 
should  always  be  removed,  as  they 
may  become  the  source  of  disease 
if  unhappily  lodged  in  the  intes- 
tines. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  which  may  be  given  to 
a  child.  Of  course  this  will  vary 
very  much.  The  attendant  should 
always  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  while  fruit  is  a  food  and  neces- 
sity, it  is  also  a  luxury,  and  must 
not  be  abused.  Never  encourage  a 
child  to  "fill  up"  on  fruit  simply  as 
a  sensuous  indulgence  or  amuse- 
ment, for  if  you  do  and  harm  re- 
sults, the  fruit  will  get  the  blame, 
when  the  real  source  of  the  disas- 
ter is  the  attendant.   A  child  whose 


eating  capacity  and  appetite  is  up 
to  the  average,  may  indulge  in  an 
apple,  peach  or  pear,  and  as  a  rule 
it  will  not  be  too  much.  Experi- 
ence will  be  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter,  and  in  giving  the  child  fruit 
it  is  best  to  begin  with  small  and 
gradually  increasing  quantities. 

The  particular  fruit  best  suited 
to  the  child  will  depend  upon  its 
individual  taste  and  the  attendant's 
discretion;  still  the  child's  choice 
should  be  allowed  free  exercise, 
and  never  be  totally  ignored,  as  is 
often  the  case. 

Third :  The  time  or  occasion  in 
which  to  give  fruit  has  relation 
both  to  the  daily  meals  and  time  of 
day.  Fruits  are  always  "golden" 
in  the  morning,  and  every  hour 
thereafter  depreciate  in  value  until 
night,  when  they  are  worse  than 
useless  for  children  —  dangerous. 
Never  permit  a  child  to  gorge  itself 
with  fruit  after  a  hearty  meal  in 
which  meat  and  fat  have  been  lead- 
ing factors.  We  know  it  is  custom- 
ary to  take  fruit  as  dessert,  but  this 
is  very  wrong  and  injurious  to  di- 
gestion; a  mere  conventionality  of 
man  and  not  a  law  of  nature.  Fat 
and  fruit  are  born  enemies,  and 
they  make  it  a  rule  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance whenever  thrown  togeth- 
er. If  possible,  always  give  a  child 
fruit  upon  an  empty  stomach  or 
with  bread  alone,  and  between  or 
before  meals.  Fruits,  as  all  other 
food,  demand  time  for  their  proper 
digestion,  and  they  should  be  per- 
mitted this  if  we  expect  their  good 
effects. 

By  observing  the  rules  and  regu- 
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Jations  expressed  and  suggested 
above,  you  will  assist  nature  and 
aid  in  directing  the  children  in  the 
right  way  from  the  beginning.  If 
the  moral  and  mental  foundations 
are  laid  in  childhood,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  physical  constitu- 


tion. Listen  to  the  dictates  and 
warnings  of  nature.  Give  the  child 
fruit  if  it  craves  it,  and  thereby  aid 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and 
open  the  bowels  in  a  natural,  phy- 
siological manner.  The  result  will  in 
many  cases  be  surprising. 


A  Systematic  Study  of  the  Infant's  Mind. 


The  first  systematic  study  of  a 
child  was  made  by  Professor  Preyer, 
of  Jena.  For  a  period  of  three  years 
he  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  ob- 
serving and  experimenting  with  his 
infant  son,  and  to  writing  down  the 
results  of  his  study.  Scattered  ob- 
servations, notes  of  progress  re- 
corded from  time  to  time,  had  been 
made  before,  notably  those  of  Dar- 
win and  of  Taine,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  an  infant  was  made 
the  subject  of  such  unremitting  and 
careful  investigation.  To  obtain  the 
most  valuable  results  many  children 
must  be  studied,  and  there  must  be 
a  comparison  of  observations;  but, 
as  Professor  Preyer  said,  more  can 
be  learned  from  one  child  than  from 
none.  The  main  object  of  his  re- 
search was  to  determine  what  func- 
tions are  inherited  and  what  are  not. 
The  contents  of  an  egg  when  frozen 
into  a  solid  mass  are  incapable  of 
sensation,  but  by  thawing  and  three 
weeks  of  warmth  those  contents  be- 


come changed  into  a  living  chicken, 
possessed  of  senses  and  power  of 
motion,  ready  at  once  to  pick  up  the 
grains  of  corn  which  it  recognizes 
as  its  proper  food.  Whence  has  it 
derived  these  wonderful  powers, 
which  are  not  to  be  detected  by  any 
chemical  or  physical  means  in  the 
substance  of  the  egg,  and  which  still 
must  find  in  it  their  only  physical 
bond  of  union  with  the  exactly  sim- 
ilar powers  of  the  chicken's  ances- 
tors? If  to  say  that  they  are  in- 
herited is  in  reality  to  say  very  little, 
if  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
them  is  only  removed  one  step 
farther  back,  at  least  some  necessary 
preliminary  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  when  it  has  been  deter- 
mined what  powers  in  the  child  are, 
like  the  chicken's,  inherited,  and 
what  are  the  result  of  education. 
The  mind  of  a  new-born  child  is  not 
a  tabula  rasa;  it  is  rather  a  tablet 
covered  with  half-obliterated  in- 
scriptions, traces  of  the  experience 
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of  many  past  generations.  To  de- 
cipher the  hidden  writing  was  the 
problem  which  Professor  Preyer 
proposed  to  himself.  We  give  a  se- 
lection out  of  the  many  interesting 
results  arrived  at ;  some  few  of  them 
are  confirmed  by  previous  experi- 
ments of  physiologists. 

Vision,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  in  the  child's  power  in 
his  first  weeks.  He  begins  by  dis- 
tinguishing masses  of  light  and 
shade ;  a  small  bright  spot  when 
very  bright,  as  a  candle-flame,  he 
can  separate,  after  a  few  days,  from 
the  surrounding  gloom.  Of  colors 
he  learns  first  to  know  red  and  yel- 
low; the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
gives  him  much  more  trouble,  pos- 
sibly because  blue  is  more  absorbed 
than  the  other  colors  by  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  retina.  The  involun- 
tary closing  of  the  lid  when  an  ob- 
ject approaches  the  eye  is  wholly 
wanting  at  first;  it  is  developed  by 
the  unpleasant  feeling  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  field  of  vision  (not  as 
a  means  of  warding  off  a  recog- 
nized danger),  and  its  occurrence  in 
the  second  and  third  month  is  a  sign 
of  completed  power  of  seeing.  Wide- 
open  eyes  are  a  sign  of  pleasure; 
discomfort  and  pain  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  partial  closing  of  the  lids. 
For  the  first  three  weeks  the  child's 
evident  look  of  pleasure  on  being 
put  into  the  warm  bath  is  due  to  the 
open  and  shining  eyes  (shining  from 
an  increased  secretion  of  the  tear- 
glands),  and  the  audible  and  visible 
laughter  of  a  later  day  is  only  an 
increase  of  this  "laughing  with  the 
eyes."    The  motions  of  the  eyes  are 


at  first  unsymmetrical ;  co-ordina- 
tion is  brought  about  by  degrees,  as 
it  is  found  to  be  conducive  to  clear- 
ness of  vision.  There  is  another  in- 
dependence of  nerve  branches  which 
afterward  disappears  —  the  infant 
can  turn  the  eye  down  while  the  eye- 
lid is  wide  open,  something  which 
the  adult  has  lost  the  power  of  do- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  contraction 
of  the  pupil  takes  place  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  while  convergence  of 
the  lines  of  vision  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  crystalline  lens  are  estab- 
lished a  little  later.  The  difference 
is  that  between  old-inherited  reflex 
motions  and  those  of  a  later  date. 
The  adaptation  of  the  pupil  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  brightness,  which 
takes  place  at  once  and  without  ex- 
ception in  children  and  also  in  lid- 
less  animals,  must  have  been  ac- 
quired at  an  earlier  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  than  winking,  for 
instance,  which  appears  later  and 
less  generally,  and  which  is,  in  the 
present  generation,  still  capable  of 
being  controlled  by  the  will. 

A  ready-made  mechanism  for  the 
perception  of  a  third  dimension  the 
human  child  is  not  provided  with, 
but  chickens  and  pigs  and  many 
other  animals  can  distinguish  solids 
and  estimate  distances  immediately 
after  birth.  Their  organ  of  sight  is 
at  first  relatively  larger  as  well  as 
more  developed  than  that  of  man, 
but  it  is  incapable  of  being  improved 
by  exercise. 

The  new-born  child,  as  is  well 
known,  is  deaf;  the  passage  in  the 
external  ear  is  closed,  the  tympanum 
is  too  slanting,  and  the  tympanic 
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cavity  is  not  yet  filled  with  air.  It 
is  usually  two  or  three  days  before 
it  shows  sensibility  to  sound.  Di- 
rection of  sound  is  perceived  after 
the  first  month.  A  comparison  be- 
tween the  mental  powers  of  children 
born  blind  and  those  born  deaf 
makes  it  evident  that  after  the  first 
year  the  sense  of  hearing  is  of  far 
greater  service  in  the  development 
of  the  understanding  than  that  of 
sight.  Taste  is  at  first  the  best  de- 
veloped of  all  the  senses.  Bitter 
and  sour  substances  cause  various 
grimaces  and  unmistakable  signs  of 
dislike  immediately  after  birth. 

Of  general  feelings  the  child  has 
not  many  at  this  time,  but  they  may 
be  strong.  Hunger  and  its  satisfac- 
tion are  the  two  great  causes  of  its 
pleasure  and  its  pain.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  child  has  one  source 
of  happiness  which  is  unknown  to  it 
in  other  countries,  that  of  being 
freed  from  the  tight  swaddling- 
clothes  in  which  it  is  bound  up — a 
custom,  Professor  Preyer  says,  which 
is  still  far  too  widespread.  Drawn- 
down  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  dis- 
comfort, and  crying  is  not  an  ac- 
complishment which  the  child  has 
to  be  taught.  Professor  Preyer  can- 
not find  out,  any  more  than  the 


humble  nurse,  why  the  child  cries 
when  warm,  dry,  and  well  fed;  like 
her,  he  can  only  attribute  it  to  an 
inborn  desire  for  crying — a  source 
of  exercise,  perhaps,  which  it  cannot 
get  with  its  legs  and  arms.  On  the 
whole,  the  first  period  of  human  life 
is  one  of  the  least  pleasant.  There 
are  few  sources  of  enjoyment;  dis- 
comforts and  pains  prevail  until 
sleep  interrupts  them. 

Little  as  is  known  of  the  child's 
emotions  and  feelings,  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  they  are  the  first  of  the 
psychic  processes  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. From  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  feelings  of  different  charac- 
ter come  memory,  the  power  of  ab- 
straction, and  that  of  forming  judg- 
ments and  conclusions.  The  feel- 
ings are  the  all-powerful  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will. 

The  new-born  child  has  no  will. 
By  repeated  comparison  of  his  sen- 
sations he  must  learn  to  distinguish 
those  which  are  desirable  from 
those  which  are  not,  before  his  will 
can  declare  itself.  To  study  its  de- 
velopment it  is  necessary  to  observe 
from  the  beginning  the  child's  every 
motion — something  which  has  never 
hitherto  been  so  much  as  attempted. 


What  Ails  My  Baby? — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Dilution  of  Milk  at  One  Year;  "One  Cow's 
Milk." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  are  many  interesting  points  on 
diet  after  weaning  to  be  found  in  Baby- 
hood, but  nothing  exactly  suiting  our  case. 
My  baby  boy  is  ten  and  a  half  months 
old,  hearty  and  healthy,  and  weighs  nearly 
25  pounds.  He  is  a  hand-fed  baby.  Has 
been  fed  on  the  top  milk  plan  until  last 
month,  when,  owing  to  warm  weather, 
milkman's  milk  was  no  longer  good.  Now 
he  has  scalded  milk  from  one  cow,  taken 
just  as  it  comes.  At  present  he  has  six 
meals  a  day,  half  a  pint  each,  composed 
of  one  and  a  half  ounces  water,  two  tea- 
spons  of  which  are  lime  water,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  six  and  a  half  ounces  milk.  His 
bowels  are  regular,  and  he  is  perfectly  well 
in  every  respect.  His  six  teeth  should  have 
due  mention. 

(1)  How  much  longer  will  this  food  be 
sufficient  for  him  ? 

(2)  What  change  do  I  next  make  in  his 
diet? 

(3)  When  cool  weather  comes  would 
Babyhood  advise  the  continued  use  of  this 
one  cow's  milk,  or  milk  procured  from  a 
milkman?  For  a  baby  of  his  age,  and  one 
who  has  always  had  cow's  milk,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  top  milk  plan? 

Detroit,  Mich.  D. 

(1)  The  food  would  be  adequate 
if  the  quantity  were  increased,  until 
the  child  was  fifteen  to  eighteen 
months  old;  but 

(2)  When  cold  weather  comes, 
say  October,  you  may  experiment 
in  increasing  the  proportion  of  cow's 
milk  sligrrtly,  but  watching  the  re- 
sult, as,  in  our  belief,  many  more 
babies  are  injured  by  hurrying  to 


more  concentrated  food  than  by  de- 
lay in  giving  it. 

(3)  On  general  principles  the 
milk  of  one  cow  is  much  more  liable 
to  variations  than  is  that  of  a  herd. 
If  you  have  an  unusually  uniform 
cow  you  may  get  on.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  finer  grade  Jersey  cows 
are  much  more  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances which  vary  the  consti- 
tuents of  milk  than  are  the  common 
cows,  or  the  less  impressionable 
Holsteins.  It  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  top  milk 
plan. 


The  Time  for  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  When  my  baby,  now  almost  seven 
months  old,  was  born,  the  doctor  told  me 
not  to  feed  him  at  all  until  he  had  four 
teeth;  but  he  also  said  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  that  many  by  the  time  he  was 
nine  months  old.  He  has  no  sign  of  any 
teeth  yet.  Would  you  recommend  feeding 
him  anything  in  case  he  should  not  have 
his  four  teeth  before  he  is  a  year  old?  As 
he  wants  whatever  he  sees  any  one  else 
eating,  every  one  tells  me  that  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  needs  to  be  fed  something. 

(2)  How  old  ought  a  child  to  be  before 
he  should  eat  eggs  ?  R.  D. 

Joplin,  Mo. 

(1)  We  should  not  feed  him  un- 
less your  breast  milk  is  insufficient 
for  him.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  sup- 
plement it  with  some  preparation  of 
good  cow's  milk — either  a  cream 
food  or  diluted  top  milk.  Better 
keep  him  out  of  sight  of  people  eat- 
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ing.  He  should  not,  in  our  opinion, 
eat  anything  solid  until  he  gets  his 
first  chewing  or  grinding  teeth. 

(2)  A  child  of  average  digestion 
can  take  a  soft-boiled  egg  at  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  of  age. 

Winter  Flannels;  Keeping  Up  the  Stockings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  In  buying  winter  flannels  shall  I  get 
drawers  too  for  a  half-year  old  baby? 
Silk  and  wool  would  wash  better,  or  even 
all  silk;  are  either  as  good  as  wool? 

(2)  Shall  he  wear  flannel  nightgowns  or 
nightdrawers  this  winter? 

(3)  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  up  a 
baby's  stockings  save  by  pinning  them  or 
using  side  straps?  Are  the  last  injurious 
if  loosened  when  sleeping? 

Henderson,  Ky.  S. 

(1)  We  think  drawers  superfluous 
at  that  age.  The  shirt  fastened  down 
to  the  napkin,  and  the  long  stock- 
ings up  to  the  same,  make  as  good  a 
cover  as  you  can  get. 

(2)  Our  preference  is  a  long  flan- 
nel nightgown  which  may  be  but- 
toned at  the  bottom,  if  necessary; 
that  is,  if  he  is  restless  and  gets  his 
feet  out  of  an  ordinary  nightgown. 
Let  the  garment  be  very  wide  at  the 
bottom  as  well  as  long. 

(3)  The  side  straps  are  scarcely 
injurious,  but  so  long  as  napkins  are 
worn  safety  pins  seem  to  have  the 
fewer  inconveniences. 

Long  Clothes  and  Short  Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  your  next  issue  will  you  please  en- 
lighten a  "first  baby  mother,"  at  the  same 
time  convince  scores  of  interested  friends 
and  relatives,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong  on  the  question  of  "When  shall  we 
put  Baby  in  short  clothes?" 

I  am  informed  it  is  an  old  custom  to 


change  a  baby's  clothes  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  months.  Presuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  baby  is  born  in  June,  thus 
necessitating  the  change  in  mid-winter, 
this  method  does  not  appear  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  keep 
such  a  baby  in  long  clothes  until  spring 
and  over  the  winter  would  appear  un- 
natural. What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  change 
this  September  or  October,  when  the  baby 
is  three  or  four  months  old  and  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  or  shall  I  keep  her 
in  long  clothes  over  winter  and  spring? 
Kindly  inform  a  subscriber,  and  accept 
thanks  from  L. 
New  York  City. 

There  is  no  particular  time  for 
"short-coating"  a  baby,  except  that 
at  about  a  certain  age  the  baby  be- 
comes so  active  with  its  legs  that 
the  change  is  forced  upon  the  moth- 
er. In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why 
long  clothes  should  ever  be  worn, 
except  that  it  is  (or,  in  the  old  days 
of  cold  houses,  was)  easier'  to  keep 
the  feet  warm  if  covered  with  long 
clothes  than  if  with  a  blanket.  Short 
clothes  tied  at  the  bottom  with  tapes 
would  do  just  as  well,  except  for  ap- 
pearance, for  a  small  child.  But, 
really,  the  reason  for  long  clothes  is, 
first  and  mainly,  feminine  taste ;  and 
secondly,  the  already  mentioned 
somewhat  greater  facility  with 
which  the  feet  are  kept  covered.  In 
your  case  we  should  unhesitatingly 
recommend  changing  before  cold 
weather,  adapting  the  material,  of 
course,  to  the  season. 


Soiled  Napkins. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  a  recent  subscriber  of  your  magazine 
and  like  its  suggestions  very  much.  I  wish 
to  ask  if  there  are  no  reasons  in  favor  of 
using  diapers  a  second  time?    The  authority 
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of  several  good  nurses  and  physicians  has 
led  me  to  suppose  it  a  better  practice  than 
to  put  them  on  fresh  at  each  change,  merely 
for  the  health  of  the  baby,  not  to  suggest 
at  all  the  •  mother's  convenience.  Is  the 
urine  to  be  called  "poisonous?"  What  about 
faeces  ?  A. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

There  is  no  reason  in  favor  of  using 
a  napkin  without  washing,  except  to 
save  labor  or  expense.  A  napkin  that 
has  been  soiled  with  faeces  is  out  of 
the  question,  except  in  the  direst  emer- 
gency, until  it  has  been  washed.  Nap- 
kins that  have  been  wet  with  the  urine 
of  a  very  young  child — during  the 
period  when  this  liquid  contains  little 
solid  matter — if  thoroughly  dried  may 
be  used  again  without  being  "poison- 
ous," but  this  practice  is  at  best  only 
permissible, '  not  recommendable,  and 
it  is  preferable  to  have  a  clean  diaper 
next  the  skin.  Urine  easily  undergoes 
fermentative  changes  which  produce 
irritating  substances.  We  cannot  im- 
agine what  a  physician  could  mean  by 
suggesting  that  a  napkin  that  had  not 
been  washed  was  better  than  a  clean 
one.  The  vagaries  of  ancient  nurses, 
particularly  if  they  have  the  washing 
to  do,  we  can  partially  comprehend. 


Contagion  of  Whooping-Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  whooping-cough. 
Can  it  be  carried  from  one  child  to  another, 
and  the  two  children  not  be  together?  At 
what  time  in  the  duration  of  whooping- 
cough  does  one  child  give  it  to  another? 

Subscriber. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  poison,  or  contagium,  of 
whooping-cough,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  very  volatile,  i.  e.,  easily 
spread  about  in  the  air.    ft  therefore 


is  very  easily  contagious  if  a  sufferei 
be  brought  near  others  who  are  not 
protected,  while  for  the  same  reason 
the  poison  is  thought  not  to  cling  to 
apparel,  and  hence  to  be  not  portable, 
at  least  any  considerable  distance.  The 
disease  is  communicable  from  a  per- 
son as  long  as  the  cough  continues. 


Some  Hardy  Specimens. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  true  that 
dried  currants  are  excellent  for  children? 
I  have  always  avoided  them,  as  well  as  rais- 
ins, with  mine,  and  was  surprised  when  a 
friend  told  me  that  a  very  careful  mother  of 
her  acquaintance  gave  them  to  her  children. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

K.  O. 

It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  less 
judicious  article  of  diet  than  the  or- 
dinary dried  currant.  The  instance 
quoted  shows,  however,  that  diges- 
tions do  exist  equal  to  any  emergency. 

Baby-Tenders;   Eggs  at  Twenty  Months; 
Squint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  My  little  girl  is  now  about  twenty 
months  old,  is  strong  and  hearty,  weighs 
26  pounds  and  has  sixteen  teeth.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  her  up  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Babyhood,  and  I  think  I  have  been 
rather  successful,  but  my  family  seem  to 
think  me  unnecessarily  severe.  One  thing 
in  particular  I  have  been  much  criticized  for, 
namely,  using  what  has  been  called  in  your 
columns  a  "baby-tender,"  which  is  a  large 
box  on  casters.  I  have  used  it  compara- 
tively little,  but  at  times  have  found  it  a 
great  convenience.  The  objections  raised  to 
it  are,  that  the  child  in  pulling  itself  up  to 
look  over  the  sides  is  apt  to  injure  itself 
and  become  bow-legged,  crook-backed,  etc. ; 
that  trying  to  peer  over  the  sides  of  the  box 
would  tend  to  make  the  child  cross-eyed; 
and  that  the  tender  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
Will  you  kindly  express  an  opinion? 
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(2)  Would  you  approve  of  giving  my  lit- 
tle girl  a  soft-boiled  egg  now  and  then? 

(3)  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  at 
home  to  correct  a  very  slight  cross  in  a 
child's  eye?  C. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

(1)  We  see  no  force  in  the  objec- 
tions of  your  critics.  A  child  of  twenty 
months  ought  not  only  to  "draw  itself 
up"  but  can  usually  run  about  well ; 
we  cannot  see  the  harm  of  her  drawing 
herself  up,  nor  do  we  see  how  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  box  can  make  the 
child  cross-eyed.  The  squint  in  ah 
probability  is  neither  caused  nor  ag- 
gravated by  the  box  if  it  is  big  enough 
for  her  to  have  a  proper  distance  be- 
tween her  eyes  and  her  toys — say  an 
arm's  length. 

(2)  The  egg  will  perhaps  be  di- 
gested, but  it  will  be  well  to  watch 
carefully  to  see  if  no  signs  of  the  white 
appear  in  the  stool,  or  if  any  of  the 
symptoms  commonly  called  "bilious" 
appear. 

(3)  We  can  think  of  no  domestic 
treatment  applicable  to  the  squint,  ex- 
cept, as  before  hinted  at,  the  not  al- 
lowing the  child  to  have  things  crowd- 
ed too  near  its  eyes. 

Condensed  Replies. 

/.  T.,  Marlboro,  Mass. — It  is  true 
that  a  medicine  judiciously  applied 
will  help  such  a  condition  as  you  have 
described,  but  the  chief  remedial  agent 
is  a  restricted  and  carefully  chosen 
dietary.  The  use  of  rhubarb  and  soda 
mixture,  under  the  name,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  of  "the  correc- 
tor," for  such  a  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach is  a  recognition  of  the  need  of 
clearing  out  the  intestinal  canal  to  get 
off  the  debris  of  undigested  food  and 


its  results.  Proper  feeding  might  pre- 
vent the  need,  and  restricted  feeding 
usually  will  cure  the  trouble.  The 
symptoms  described  are  probably  those 
of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  are 
usually  occasioned  in  children  by  an 
unsuitable  dietary.  An  unsuitable 
dietary  may  consist  of  articles  simple 
in  themselves  and  perhaps  harmless  to 
another  person.  Thus  sweets,  too 
much  starchy  food,  excessive  use  of 
bread,  too  much  nitrogenous  food,  as 
meat,  or  the  use  of  meat,  eggs  or  both 
with  milk,  is  pretty  certain  in  some 
constitutions  to  produce  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or,  in  the 
words  of  another,  they  induce  one  of 
"the  protean  forms  of  gout." 

V.  S.,  New  York  City. — If  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  sterilized,  keep  the  lime 
water  back  until  the  sterilization  is 
done  and  the  mixture  has  cooled  to 
about  blood  heat.  If  the  lime  water  is 
added  before  sterilizing,  it  is  changed 
in  the  process ;  the  alkalinity  is  dimin- 
ished or  destroyed,  and  a  brownish 
tint  is  given  to  the  mixture. 

T.j  Port  Towns  end,  Wash. — It  is 
doubtful  if  medicines  to  check  bowel 
looseness  in  infants  beyond  simple  lax- 
atives should  be  in  the  family  medicine 
chest.  If  the  clearing  out  of  ferment- 
ing or  irritating  matters  and  the  re- 
stricting of  the  diet  do  not  check  the 
trouble,  professional  assistance  had 
better  be  sought.  Opiates  or  medicines 
containing  them  certainly  are  not  to  be 
used  without  specific  directions. 

D.  0.  L.,  Orange,  N.  J. — The  grav- 
ity of  a  tubercular  disease  depends 
upon  many  things  besides  the  mere 
presence  of  tubercle.    Nothing  can  be 
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more  hopeless  than  tubercular  brain 
trouble  of  childhood ;  the  seriousness 
of  consumption  needs  no  comment; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  diseases 
of  the  joints,  properly  handled,  give  a 
large  proportion  of  fortunate  recov- 
eries, and  tuberculous  glands  ("scro- 
fula") are  more  dangerous  from  the 
possibility  of  their  infecting  the  sys- 
tem than  from  the  direct  local  damage 
done. 

W.  A.,  Miles,  O. — Scarlet  fever 
starts  suddenly,  without  any  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  The  child  may  have 
a  distinct  chill  or  only  complain  of  a 
general  feeling  of  chilliness.  The  be- 
ginning fever  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  becomes  pretty  high,  rising  to 
102,  103,  104  degrees  Fahr.  Severe 
headache,  thirst,  and  a  flushed  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  usually  accompany  the 
fever.  Vomiting  is  an  important  early 
symptom,  as  it  is  present  in  a  majority 
of  cases.  When  this  initial  symptom  is 
severe  and  persistent  the  disease  will 
probably  be  of  a  grave  type. 

Y.  M.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — You 
may  put  aside  the  salad  or  any  un- 
cooked vegetable  for  some  years  to 
come.  They  are  of  doubtful  propriety 
before  the  second  teeth  come.  The  tur- 
nip must  be  deferred  for  some  time.  It 
is  not  a  good  vegetable  for  children, 
being  one  of  the  least  digestible.  Most 
children  of  two  can  well  eat  only  a 
few  vegetables.  If  their  digestion  is 
good  they  may  make  trials  during  the 
third  year  of  (one  at  a  time  only) 
carefully  prepared  string  beans,  stewed 
beans  and  fresh  peas.    The  egg  plant 


is  less  desirable,  and  should,  in  our 
opinion,  not  be  tried  before  four  years 
on  an  average ;  never  fried,  at  all 
events.  Okra,  if  very  carefully  cooked, 
may  be  tried  earlier.  Green  corn  is  not 
digestible  for  most  young  children ; 
if  used,  it  should  be  bruised  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  or  colander  to  get  rid 
of  the  hulls  and  hard  parts.  Watch 
the  effects  of  each  vegetable  as  given, 
and  decide  upon  its  suitableness  for 
your  child. 

W.,  Marshall,  Tex. — During  the 
first  two  months  there  are  usually 
three  or  four  stools  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  during  the  first  two  years, 
on  an  average  two  movements  a  day. 

B.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — If  the  food 
agrees  with  the  child  we  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  a  change.  He  is  evi- 
dently well  nourished  now.  The  crack- 
er may  be  added  by  way  of  variety. 
We  presume  you  mean  the  one  known 
as  the  "Educator." 

H.  Gadsden,  Ala. — If  no  enlarge- 
ment exists,  or  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved, a  good  deal  can  be  done  by 
local  application.  Any  good  cleansing 
spray  (such  as  Listerine,  one  part  to 
seven  or  eight  of  water),  will  do  good, 
but  we  do  not  lay  stress  upon  that  until 
the  prime  question  of  the  growth  in 
the  nasal  cavities  is  settled.  As  you 
have  evidently  considered  the  need  of 
removal,  you  doubtless  would  be  still 
more  ready  to  make  a  journey,  if  you 
cannot  find  what  you  need  at  home,  to 
a  city  where  good  medical  advice  can 
be  obtained. 


Baby's  Wardrobe, 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Gertrude  suit  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
a  little  more  closely  fitting  to  the 
body,  would  be  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  of 
two  and  three  years  of  age  as  to 
those  of  infancy.  The  lightness, 
the  freedom  from  bands  and  but- 
tons, the  perfectly  equal  covering 
from  neck  to  ankles,  are  recom- 
mendations which  careful  mothers 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  Of  the 
under  flannel  garment,  the  woolen 
shirt  and  drawers  will  take  the 
place ;  then  should  come  the  whole 
flannel  garment;  then  one  of  cam- 
bric, to  protect  the  flannel  from  un- 
necessary soil ;  and,  after  that,  the 
frock,  which  may  be  of  any  desira- 
ble shape  and  style. 

As  few  shops  are  as  yet  wise 
enough  to  sell  ready-made  Gertrude 
suits  for  little  babies,  it  is  hardly 
probable  they  will,  at  present,  fur- 
nish them  for  growing  children; 
but  those  mothers  who  already  have 
the  Gertrude  patterns  can  easily  en- 
large and  modify  them  for  the  use 
of  the  bigger  babies. 

Rubbers. 

Rubber  overshoes  may  be  ob- 
tained for  even  the  tiniest  toddlers 
nowadays,  so  that  the  question  of 
getting  the  babies  out  of  doors  on 
their  feet  in  the  early  hours  of  this 
period  of  heavy  morning  dews  is 


somewhat  simplified.  Rubbers  are 
not  everything  desirable;  but  for 
temporary  service  they  are  better 
than  damp  feet,  or  shoes  so  heavy 
as  to  be  as  tiresome  as  they  are  pro- 
tective to  very  tender  little  feet. 
Autumn  Hats. 
"Three-piece"  caps  of  cloth,  to 
match  the  coat,  finished  with  a  sin- 
gle cord  on  the  edge,  and  a  half-inch 
ruching  of  white  lace,  are  still  the 
favorite  headgear  for  cool  days.  But 
for  those  who  prefer  muslin  caps  a 
set  of  detachable  linings,  suited 
to  varying  temperature,  beginning 
with  one  of  a  single  thickness  of  In- 
dia surah  silk,  another  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  silk  with  an  interlayer  of 
flannel,  and  a  third  with  wool  wad- 
ding in  place  of  the  flannel,  adapts 
them  to  all  except  extremely  cold 
weather. 

Bibs. 

Fine  huck-a-back  towels,  cut  in 
two,  shaped  for  the  neck,  and  tied 
with  strings,  make  more  serviceable 
feeding  bibs  than  those  coming  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  easily 
wet  through,  and  are  large  enough 
to  protect  the  entire  front  of  the 
frock. 

Underdrawers. 

When,  at  this  season,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  put  aside  diapers  and 
substitute  drawers,  merino  under- 
drawers should  be  included  in  the 
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change ;  as  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  warmth  between  the 
many  thickneses  of  the  diaper  and 
the  single  one  of  cotton  drawers. 
Merino  drawers,  small  enough  for 
almost  any  baby  in  short  clothes, 
are  obtainable  at  all  the  leading 
shops  where  infant  wear  is  kept. 

Perambulator  Wear. 

Every  baby  in  short  clothes  ought 
to  possess  at  least  one  long  woolen 
cloak  to  be  worn  in  the  baby  car- 
riage, where  it  can  be  much  better 
protected  from  draughts  and  sudden 
chilling  by  the  continuing  skirts  of 
a  long  cloak  than  by  any  wrapping 
in  blankets.  Eider-down  cloth  in 
suitable  colors  is  excellent  for  this 
purpose ;  for  while  it  is  thick,  it  is 
also  very  soft  and  pliable,  and 
"tucks  in"  in  a  very  comfortable 
and  comforting  way  for  the  baby. 

M.  O. 

Outfit  for  Our  Eighteen  Months'  Child. 

We  have  received  the  following 
suggestions  in  relation  to  an  in- 
quiry in  a  recent  issue : 

I  should  consider  the  following 
articles  necessary  for  the  wardrobe 
of  an  eighteen  months'  child : 

Diapers,    according    to  child's 
habits. 

2  Knit  wool  bands. 

4  Pairs  woolen  stockings. 

5  Pairs  cotton  stockings. 
4  Woolen  shirts. 

4  Gauze  shirts. 

3  Pairs  infants'  woolen  drawers. 

6  Pairs  cotton  drawers. 

3  or  4  Cotton  underwaists,  with  2 
rows  of  buttons. 


3  Long  cotton-flannel  nightgowns, 
with  drawing  strings  in  hem. 

3  or  4  Cotton  nightgowns. 

2  or  3  flannel  petticoats  for  day 
wear. 

2  Long  flannel  petticoats  for  night 

wear. 

3  or  4  Cotton  petticoats. 

2  Flannel  princess  dresses,  to  be 
worn  under  the  white  muslin 
dress. 

8  White  dresses. 

i  Cheese  -  cloth  wrapper,  lightly 
wadded. 

i  Unlined  flannel  coat,  with  sleeves, 

reaching  to  ankles, 
i  Wadded  cloak  for  winter, 
i  Light  sacque,  cape  or  shawl  for 

quite  warm  weather, 
i  Muslin  bonnet,  i  wadded  hood, 

and  I  of  intermediate  warmth. 
My  own  preference  for  winter 
cloak  for  eighteen  months'  child  is 
a  warm  circular,  reaching  considera- 
bly below  the  feet,  and  with  no  arm 
openings.  A  child  of  that  age  is 
not  expected  to  walk  out  in  the  win- 
ter, and  my  children  never  objected 
to  having  their  hands  under  cover. 

For  a  boy  of  eighteen  months  I 
prefer  gingham  and  chambery 
dresses  (four  were  enough  for  my 
boy),  with  one  or  two  handsome 
ones  for  "best."  And  even  for  my 
little  girl,  I  laid  aside  the  white 
dresses  in  cold  weather  and  used 
wine-colored  ladies'  cloth,  of  which 
one  is  enough  for  every-day  wear; 
and  for  best  a  return  to  white,  with 
the  flannel  underdress,  or  another 
colored  flannel  or  cashmere. 

The  infants'  wool  drawers  above 
referred  to  are  simply  legs  woven 
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separately;  and  we  dispense  with 
bands  as  soon  as  complete  drawers 
buttoning  to  a  waist  are  assumed, 
as  then  no  draughts  can  blow  up 
under  a  loose  shirt,  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  drop  no  article  of  clothing 
in  the  midst  of  cold  weather.  D. 


1  send  a  list  of  clothing  for  a  baby 
of  eighteen  months,  based  upon 
what  I  have  found  sufficient  for  my 
own  children  in  the  climate  of  Phila- 
delphia and  its  environs. 

For  Winter. 
4  Warm  undershirts. 
6  Nightgowns. 
4  Underwaists. 

6  Pairs  woolen  underdrawers  (a 
special  sort  is  prepared  for  in- 
fants). 
12  Pairs  white  drawers. 

8  Pairs  stockings. 

4  Flannel  petticoats. 

8  White  petticoats. 
12  Dresses. 

3  or  4  Wool  sacques. 

2  Coats. 

2  Hoods. 

2  Pairs  knit  drawers  and  leggings 

in  one. 

With  my  youngest  child  I  substi- 
tuted princess  slips  of  canton  flannel 
for  the  white  petticoats,  trimming 
them  prettily  at  the  bottom  and 
using  the  same  number.  The 
sacques  are  essential  for  use  in  ex- 


tremely cold  weather  or  when  the 
child  is  taken  about  the  house.  One 
of  the  outdoor  suits  should  be  de- 
cidedly warmer  than  the  other,  as  our 
winter  temperature  varies  from  50 
degrees  to  zero.  A  child  is  much 
more  comfortable  and  less  apt  to 
take  cold  if  the  heavier  wraps  can 
be  changed  for  lighter  but  still  warm 
woolen  garments,  when  the  sun 
shines  and  the  thermometer  rises 
over  40  degrees.  Part  of  the  dresses 
should  be  made  of  pretty  pink  and 
blue  chambery,  as  such  stuffs  are 
stronger  and  less  easily  soiled  than 
fine  white  dresses,  in  playing  about 
the  nursery. 

For  Summer 
more  clothing  is  required ;  frocks 
are  quickly  soiled  in  the  outdoor 
life,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  will  not 
be  too  many.  Two  sets  of  under- 
shirts should  be  provided,  one  thin 
but  high-necked  and  long-sleeved, 
the  other  leaving  neck  and  arms 
bare  for  hot  days.  Coats  and 
sacques  of  various  weights,  hats  for 
sun,  and  a  cap  for  cool  mornings 
and  evenings.  White  pique  makes 
useful  summer  coats,  also  the  wash 
flannels.  In  going  to  mountain  or 
seashore  be  sure  to  take  a  pair  of 
the  knit  leggings  and  a  really  warm 
coat.  If  short  socks  are  worn  in  the 
hot  weather  long  stockings  should 
also  be  provided  for  cool  and  rainy 
spells.  B.  A. 
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Improved  Kindergarten  Methods, 


Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when 
kindergartens  were  in  their  infancy 
in  the  United  States,  there  were 
many  warning  cries  raised  against 
the  inefficient  teachers.  But  times 
have  changed.  The  young,  inexpe- 
rienced girl-kindergartner  has  given 
way  to  the  mature  and  intellectual 
woman.  The  best  intellects  are  now 
in  the  field.  Excellent  magazines 
give  hints  to  young  mothers  how 
to  amuse  and  instruct  their  children 
acording  to  kindergarten  principles. 
Froebei's  works  are  translated  and 
interpreted.  The  market  is  flooded 
with  devices  for  teaching  according 
to  kindergarten  methods.  There  are 
Christmas  boxes  with  gay  papers 
to  do  kindergarten  weaving,  folding 
and  what  not.  Among  this  embarras 
de  richesse  what  shall  we  choose? 

In  visiting  some  of  the  kindergar- 
tens of  the  present  day,  does  there 
not  lurk  in  our  minds  a  suspicion 
that  the  method  is  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  teacher  than  is  the  little  four- 
year-old?  Do  kindergartners  bear 
in  mind  that  Froebel  planned  his 
material  for  poor  village  children 
who  earned  their  daily  bread  by 
cleaning  feathers  or  weaving  bas- 
kets? His  protest  was  against  me- 
chanical labor  for  little  children. 
The  child's  mind  was  to  be  trained 
by  weaving  a  little  pattern  into  its 
basket,  and  thus  learning  numbers; 
the  child's  heart  was  to  be  made 
glad  by  being  allowed  to  make  pres- 
ents once  in  a  while  and  not  work 
only  for  gain. 


Do  all  kindergartners  realize 
that  Froebel  has  been  dead  these 
fifty  years,  and  that  we  have  new 
problems  to  solve  in  a  new  wrorld? 
Then  arises  again  the  question — to 
what  kindergarten,  or,  better  still, 
to  which  kindergartner,  shall  we 
send  our  children?  Choose  a  kin- 
dergartner who  loves  the  stupid 
child  and  befriends  the  unprepos- 
sessing one,  whose  children  look  the 
happiest  and  are  the  busiest,  and 
who  seems  to  be  leading  a  life  of 
ease  herself.  Choose  a  kindergarten 
that  has  all  classes  of  children,  but 
where  those  predominate  wrho  seem 
most  suitable  to  the  development  of 
your  own  child.  A  timid,  delicate 
little  girl  will  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration  by  regular 
little  street  waifs,  and  a  wilful, 
strong  boy  does  best  when  in  the 
company  of  sickly,  helpless  play- 
mates ;  it  makes  his  big,  manly 
heart  swell  with  pleasure  to  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. Children  need  the  art  of  so- 
cial tact.  They  must  know  men.  At 
no  time  of  life  do  men  meet  men  so 
naturally  as  at  the  kindergarten  age. 

And  what  about  those  boxes  of 
gay  paper  and  other  material?  The 
gay  paper  glazed  and  shining  in 
solid  colors  is  bad.  It  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  eyes  and  makes  the 
child  dizzy  or  gives  him  a  head- 
ache. Do  not  let  him  work  with 
anything  smaller  than  one  inch. 
Why?  Try  it  yourself.  Spend  one 
or  two  hours  usin£>-  the  material  that 
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you  would  choose  for  your  child.  If 
after  that  time  you  still  feel  at  peace 
with  God  and  all  men,  you  may  risk 
letting  him  use  it.  Our  present 
mode  of  living  and  our  present  man- 
ner of  teaching  tend  to  make  the 
child  nervous.  There  is  an  undue 
strain  on  the  eyes.  In  science-les- 
sons the  child  is  to  see  for  himself. 
He  handles  small  flowers  and  is  set 
to  counting  their  parts.  He  handles 
a  fish  and  counts  the  scales,  or  he 
dissects  bug  or  beetle  to  expose  its 
structure.  The  cramped  position, 
insufficient  light  and  the  continued 
strain  of  observing  cannot  but  affect 
the  eyes — the  optic  nerves  are  ex- 
cited and  headache  follows.  During 
an  experience  of  eighteen  years  with 
little  folks  it  has  always  been  my 
habit  to  urge  an  examination  of  the 
eyes  where  there  were  continued 
headaches,  and  invariably  there  was 
manifested  a  deficiency  in  the  eye- 
sight caused  by  over-application, 
and  the  headaches  invariably  ceased 
after  treatment  and  change  of  habit. 

It  were  well  if  we  followed  the 
example  of  our  German  friends  who 
permit  the  teacher  to  take  his  class 
into  the  fields  and  woods  for  botan- 
izing; besides  the  pleasurable  exer- 
cise and  the  advantage  of  seeing 
specimens  in  their  natural  surround- 


ings, the  lesson  of  half  an  hour  is 
diluted  to  extend  over  four. 

It  is  our  duty  to  decrease  as  much 
as  possible  the  danger  of  nervous 
prostration  by  the  careful  choice 
of  the  child's  early  environment. 
We  need  the  kindergartens.  While 
we  have  so  many  excitable  friends 
who  are  unwise  in  actions  and 
speech  in  the  presence  of  our  chil- 
dren they  must  be  kept  in  a  safe 
place  where  quiet  reigns.  We  need 
the  kindergartens  for  their  training 
in  social  intercourse.  We  need  them 
for  the  training  of  our  children  to- 
wards independence  and  lawfulness. 
We  need  them  as  an  experiment  sta- 
tion where  little  tots  can  do  their 
own  experimenting  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  specialist. 

Let  us  choose  of  the  material  for 
home  use  what  is  best  suited — a  box 
of  sand  and  blocks  of  soft  pine  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  building  bricks. 
Children  will  soon  find  the  needful 
accessories — spools,  twine  and  nails 
— to  change  the  pine  bricks  into  me- 
chanical contrivances.  Take  an  in- 
terest in  their  play ;  let  it  be  fair, 
kindly  and  thoughtful.  Teach  them 
to  put  away  their  toys  after  having 
used  them,  and  the  spirit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten has  been  carried  into 
practice.  A.  S. 
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Dirt  Pies. 

I  want  to  add  my  plea  for  the  chil- 
dren in  favor  of  "dirt  pies."  "Dirt 
pies"  doesn't  mean  simply  dirt  pies ; 
it  means  making  gardens  and  moun- 
tains and  tunnels,  and  having  tea- 
parties  with  a  variety  of  goodies, 
and  playing  store,  and,  in  fact,  giv- 
ing the  most  ample  scope  to  the 
baby  imagination  and  passing  long, 
delightful  summer  hours  in  the  most 
diverting,  innocent  and  health-giv- 
ing of  amusements.  I  always  feel 
so  sorry  for  the  poor  little  one  whose 
mother  thinks  so  much  of  his  clothes 
that  she  "draws  the  line  at  dirt  pies." 
As  for  causing  work,  if  one  can't 
afford  much  washing,  make  the  lit- 
tle ones  dark  "digging  aprons"  or 
dresses  that  can  be  donned  or  doffed 
in  a  minute,  and  you  will  have  less 
work  than  in  listening  to  their  fret- 
ting and  quarreling,  and  trying  to 
provide  other  employments  for 
them.  As  for  me,  I  never  feel  any 
safer  about  them  as  regards  both 
health  and  morals  than  when, 
dressed  in  their  digging  costumes 
and  armed  with  shovel,  spoon  and 
tinware,  they  begin  their  onslaught 
upon  the  pile  of  dirt,  and  I  know 
that  several  hours  of  leisure  prob- 
ably await  me  before  they  will  tire 
of  it.  Of  course  they  will  come  in 
looking  like  chimney-sweeps  and  al- 
most have  to  be  put  soaking  before 
I  shall  know  them,  but  the  cleaning 
process  won't  take  long,  and  they 
do  enjoy  it  so — and  is  that  nothing 
to  a  mother?  Some  mothers  will 
sacrifice  hours  of  weariness  to  mak- 


ing the  children  pretty  dresses, 
which  will  afford  them  very  little 
pleasure,  and  begrudge  the  little 
trouble  it  takes  to  let  them  have 
such  a  fund  of  joy  as  a  sandpile. 
Isn't  there  a  little  selfishness  about 
it?  Do  we  think  as  much  of  their 
enjoyment  as  we  do  of  our  pride  in 
their  prettiness  ? 

They  are  always  so  contented,  too, 
when  playing  in  the  dirt.  There  is 
no  other  time  when  they  are  less 
fretful  and  quarrelsome,  or  happier 
in  each*  other's  company,  and  I  think 
it  helps  to  cultivate  cheerfulness 
and  contentment.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  brought  up 
against  it  except  the  small  amount 
of  trouble  it  makes,  and  our  selfish 
pride  in  their  white  dresses ;  so  my 
verdict  is  unhesitatingly  in  its  favor, 
for  I  always  believe  in  granting  a 
child  a  coveted  enjoyment  against 
which  there  is  no  valid  objection. 

  X. 

Parents  as  Reflected  in  Children. 

There  is  one  great  law  in  child 
culture  that  we  do  not  always  suffi- 
ciently remember  and  recognize,  the 
fact  that  "training  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go"  means  the  personal 
life  of  the  trainer — it  is  the  constant, 
daily,  hourly  example  which  trains 
most  of  all.  Those  clear  little  eves 
that  look  to  us  for  everything,  look 
through  us  ;  and  even  while  uncon- 
sciously reading  and  weighing  us — 
with  a  judgment  wmich  comes  later 
— they  are  copying  and  growing  into 
our  ways.  "Minnie,"  said  a  mother 
when  overhearing  some  very  sharp 
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language  accompanied  by  energetic 
blows,  "how  can  you  talk  to  and 
treat  your  dolly  so?"  "Oh,  I'm  only 
talkin'  to  her,  mamma,  as  you  did 
to  me  this  mornin'."  As  a  rule,  if 
mothers  have  any  curiosity  as  to 
their  own  manners,  they  have  only 
to  look  at  and  listen  to  the  little  ones 
to  receive  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  parents  wish  their  children 
to  become,  they  should  themselves 
endeavor  to  be  always.  We  tell 
them  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  what 
is  false,  and  too  often  are  their  teach- 
ers in  dissimulation  and  deceit.  We 
tell  them  it  is  wrong  to  fret,  and  we, 
ourselves,  fret  constantly.  We  tell 
them  they  should  be  courteous ;  and 
we  sometimes  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  a  child  with  courtesy  or 
even  civility. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
children,  as  will  constantly  be  the 
case,  we  should  make  them  feel  first 
and  through  everything  that  we  love 
them,  that  we  are  trying  to  help 
them  to  correct  their  faults  because 
we  love  them,  never  because  we  are 
angry.  When  anger  rises  within  the 
parent,  she  or  he  should  resolutely 
close  the  door  of  the  mouth  and  say 
and  do  nothing  in  the  matter  until 
self  is  conquered.  Then  may  the 
conquest  of  another  begin.  Then 
let  us  take  the  little  hands  in  ours, 
look  into  the  children's  faces,  make 
them  feel  that  our  love  is  unuttera- 
bly deep  and  unalterable,  and  try  to 
show  them  where  they  were  wrong, 
what  must  be  done  to  do  right ;  and 
make  them  feel,  too,  that  we  suffer 
with  them,  and  are  only  and  always 


trying  to  help  them  to  overcome  evil 
and  learn  to  do  the  good. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
be  just  to  the  little  ones.  We  can 
never  fret  or  reproach  them  into 
goodness  or  happiness  or  content. 
The  Bible  command  of  "Children, 
obey  your  parents"  is  often  quoted, 
while  the  one  of  "Parents,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  wrath"  is  ig- 
nored or  forgotten.  A  most  obvious 
practical  rule  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren is  "always  take  for  granted  that 
they  mean  to  be  good."  If  to  give 
a  name  to  a  dog  or  a  child  is  an  ex- 
cellent recipe  for  making  him  de- 
serve it,  let  it  be  a  good  name.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  he  means  to 
behave  well  and  do  right  will  go  a 
considerable  way  toward  having 
him  do  so.  "Example  goes  a  mile 
where  precept  goes  an  inch,"  with 
children. 

In  our  intercourse  with  children, 
if  we  desire  that  they  be  truthful,  to 
have  a  delicate  sense  of  honor,  to 
display  a  deference  to  others,  to  have 
refined  personal  habits,  to  be  animated 
by  true  and  worthy  motives,  and 
grow  into  pure  morality  and  true 
and  noble  living,  we  must  watch 
closely  our  own  lives  and  teach  them 
these  qualities,  by  surrounding  them 
with  them  in  life  and  principle. 

 M.  F. 

My  Music  Class. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  would  like  to  hear  again 
from  my  music  class.  Since  submitting 
my  mite  to  Babyhood,  in  a  plea  for 
children  to  be  taught  music,  my  class 
has  grown  a  year  older,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, a  year  harder  to  manage  ;  for 
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not  only  have  these  twelve  months 
given  to  each  child  an  increased  capac- 
ity for  "re,"  but  the  class  has  so 
increased  in  numbers  that  for  the  last 
term  we  were  literally  obliged  to  hire 
a  hall. 

To  manage  twenty-five  boys  and 
girls  varying  from  five  to  thirteen 
years  is  no  easy  task ;  but  meeting  with 
an  unexpected  degree  of  success,  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  result,  and  if  the 
editor  does  not  will  otherwise,  I  trust 
this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  in- 
terested in  the  same  work.  My  motto 
has  been  constant  change,  for  the  lax 
discipline  of  the  country  scholar  gives 
him  an  unheard  of  proclivity  for  "cut- 
ting up,"  which  he  is  sure  to  exercise 
if  thinking  time  is  given  him.  So  I 
have  varied  the  exercises  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  by  writing  and  reading  mu- 
sic, short  sketches  on  various  subjects, 
gymnastics,  motion  song,  etc.,  and 
have  varied,  too,  the  order  of  these 
exercises,  as  reading  from  both  board 
and  book,  sometimes  forward,  some- 
times backward,  singly  and  in  divi- 
sions, any  way  and  every  way,  to  hold 
the  attention.  Not  finding  it  expedient 
to  divide  the  class  I  have  had  the  little 
ones  come  a  few  minutes  before  each 
lesson  for  their  music  reading,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  very  simple,  but 
have  united  the  divisions  in  the  other 
exercises. 

I  use  a  great  many  of  the  German 
songs,  the  music  is  so  sweet  and  so 
singable.  The  familiar  "Buy  a  Broom" 
may  be  prettily  acted,  the  chorus  com- 
ing in  on  the  "O  du  lieber  Augus- 
tin."  I  teach  them  the  German  words 
of  the  chorus,  they  catch  them  so  easi- 
ly and  like  them  so  well.    Of  course, 


few  rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to 
tone,  but  it  is  surprising  with  a  few 
hints  how  easily  the  scholars  are  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  "Sing  softly, 
sing  naturally,  sing  as  you  talk."  are 
simple  directions,  but  wonderful  in 
their  results. 

Not  living  where  new-fangled  ideas 
are  encouraged,  we  do  not  use  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system,  but  do  try  to  avoid 
the  too  common  parrot-like  way  of 
reading.  I  do  not  even  tell  them  the 
syllables,  but  teach  them  the  letters, 
for  they  need  to  know  these  in  all  in- 
strumental music.  I  keep  the  whole 
and  half  steps  constantly  before  their 
eyes,  and  in  their  ears,  and  after  they 
have  become  familiar  with  the  letters 
and  their  positions,  I  require  them  to 
read  by  the  syllable  la.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  much  better  for  the  child  to  sing 
do,  mi,  as  a  third,  listening  carefully  to 
the  pitch,  than  to  sing  it  with  the  idea 
that  saying,  do,  mi,  makes  it  so.  My 
heart  and  ears  ache  when  I  think  of 
my  old  singing  school  days,  when  each 
scholar  scampered  up  the  scale  on  his 
own  hook,  usually  half  a  tone  flat,, 
without  giving  a  thought  to  correct 
pitch. 

Gymnastics  have  proven  my  great- 
est help,  and  I  would  not  undertake  to 
teach  without  them.  For  not  only  are 
they  of  the  greatest  possible  use  in  in- 
stilling the  time,  but  as  a  discipline  to 
the  class  they  serve  better  than  hours 
of  moral  lecturing. 

A  feature  of  the  class,  which  has 
especially  interested  the  little  ones,  has 
been  the  composition  writing.  Many 
subjects  have  been  written  upon — 
health,  corsets,  German  music,  and 
even  the  mighty  Wagner.   But  perhaps 
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the  subject  "songs"have  brought  out 
the  most  latent  talent.  Each  scholar, 
with  a  few  hints  from  me,  chose  a  spe- 
cial class  of  songs,  as  home  songs,  twi- 
light songs,  song  of  the  teakettle,  and 
a  little  freckled-faced  five-year-old 
gave  the  song  of  the  pussycat,  the  soft 
"purr-purr"  of  which  had  to  be  coaxed 
from  her  by  the  promise  of  two 
oranges.  And  another  dropped  into 
poetry,  and  sang  the  song  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  each  verse  ending  with  a 
ringing  whistle,  "Whip-poor-will ! 
Whip-poor-will !" 

Our  exhibition  days  are  another 
feature.  For  the  last  one  I  arranged 
a  flower  exercise,  a  set  of  motions  with 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and  these  bou- 
quets were  tossed  in  the  laps  of  the 
audience  at  the  close.  Although  we 
have  few  extras  on  these  days,  white 
dresses  and  scholars  on  their  best  be- 
havior are  always  interesting,  and  in- 
vited guests  consider  themselves  very 
fortunate. 

I  have  had  several  very  unpromising 
subjects  in  my  classes,  but  the  sing 
lias  come  to  one  and  all  sooner  or  later. 
A  little  girl  who  persistently  clung  to 
the  pitch  of  C,  and  who  could  get 
neither  higher  nor  lower,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  could  sing  the  scale, 
and  very  soon  several  of  the  songs. 
Her  brother,  who  in  beginning  would 
hum  along  on  one  note  through  the  en- 
tire tune,  at  the  close  of  his  first  quar- 
ter could  both  sing  and  whistle  "Yan- 
kee Doodle." 

So  I  would  beg  that  the  children  be 
taught  music,  and  would  emphasize 
that  every  child  can  sing.    It  seems  a 


big  undertaking  to  make  the  bird  sing 
that  can,  but  won't ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  application  of  this  adage 
by  Mark  Twain,  that  "men  that  can 
sing,  but  won't  sing,  should  be  sent  to 
Sing  Sing  "  could  be  strictly  enforced. 

F.  M. 


A  Use  for  the  Mirror. 

A  reader  of  Babyhood  has  found 
one  use  for  a  mirror  to  which  she 
can  see  no  objection,  as  the  user  is 
too  young  to  be  injured  by  vanity. 
A  very  sociable  little  baby  of  seven 
months,  who  is  especially  fond  of 
playmates  more  nearly  his  own  age 
than  his  mamma  happens  to  be*,  is 
fastened  comfortably  and  securely 
in  his  cabinet  chair,  a  favorite  toy 
tied  to  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
placed  in  the  tray,  and  baby,  chair 
and  all  put  upon  the  top  of  mamma's 
bureau  close  to  the  glass,  yet  in  such 
a  position  that  he  can  see  mamma 
as  well  as  the  jolly  little  playfellow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror.  Such 
happy  times  as  they  have  together, 
and  such  sweet  smiles  as  mamma 
sees  on  two  little  faces  make  her  de- 
cide to  keep  at  least  one  mirror  in 
her  home.  E.  H. 


A  Query  as  to  Boys  and  Dogs. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
whether  any  mother  who  is  a  reader 
of  Babyhood  has  been  troubled  by 
her  little  boys  developing  a  nervous 
terror  of  dogs,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  remedy  has  been  attempted  and 
with  what  result?  S.  F. 
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A  New  Apple  Jelly. 

Any  juicy  apples  will  do.  Wash 
and  wipe  them;  then  cut  them  up, 
without  peeling,  into  eighths,  or,  if 
large,  into  smaller  pieces.  Barely 
cover  with  water  and  cook  to  a  pulp. 
Then  strain  by  putting  the  pulp  into 
a  bag  and  letting  it  drain  all  night. 
In  the  morning  take  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  juice  and  cook  about 
twenty  minutes,  or  till  it  jellies  on  the 
spoon.  Then  cut  up  two  lemons,  peel 
and  all,  stir  into  the  hot  jelly,  and  take 
off  the  fire  at  once  and  strain  into 
jelly-glasses.  It  will  be  of  a  delicate 
color  and  of  a  most  delightful  flavor, 
much  more  dainty  than  apple  jelly 
usually  is. 


quickly  into  the  narrowest  possible 
strips.  Mix  with  the  pulp  and  sugar; 
cook  till  very  thick,  and  put  in  glasses, 
and  seal  when  cold. 


Fig  Preserves. 

Let  pulled  figs  stand  covered  with 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  large 
kettle.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and 
boil  it  down,  adding  brown  sugar  to 
taste,  if  it  seems  thin.  When  it  be- 
comes a  rich  syrup  drop  in  the  figs, 
cook  till  a  straw  will  easily  penetrate 
them,  and  can.  These  served  with 
ice-cream  or  whipped  cream  make  a 
delicious  dessert. 


Orange  Marmalade. 

Cut  the  fruit  in  halves  and  remove 
the  pulp  with  a  spoon.  Take  one 
lemon  to  five  oranges  and  prepare  in 
the  same  way.  Cut  the  shells  of  the 
oranges  in  two  and  scrape  out  the 
white  lining,  and  put  the  skins  on  to 
boil  in  water  enough  to  cover  them. 
Weigh  the  pulp,  take  half  as  much 
sugar,  and  simmer  together  for  fifteen 
minutes.  When  the  peel  is  transpar- 
ent and  tender  take  it  up,  and  by  put- 
ting several  pieces  together  cut  it 


Cranberry  Conserve. 
Take  five  pounds  of  cranberries 
washed  and  cut  in  halves,  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  five  oranges  seeded  and  cut 
into  small  bits,  and  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  seeded  raisins.  Mix  well 
together  and  cook  till  as  thick  as  jam. 
Put  into  jelly-glasses  and  seal  while 
hot. 


Do  not  allow  unripe,  over-ripe,  or  wilted 
fruit  to  be  eaten.  Good  food,  plenty  of 
sleep,  pure  air  and  sunshine,  make  the  lit- 
tle people  a  delight  and  blessing. 

REST*  (o 

Children's  Outfitting 

The  needs  of  children 
occupy  our  entire  atten- 
tion.  Mail  orders  se- 
cure the  same  satis.  / 
factory  results  as  per 
sonal  shopping. 
Our  New 

CATALOGUE 

(ready  Sept.  1st) 

will  help  you. 
Sent  for  4  cents  postage. 
Describes  over  2,000  articles— 
1,000  of  which  are  illustrated- 
for  the  Complete  " 
Outfitting  of  Boys,  Girls  and  Infants 
We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  35. 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,      -      NEW  YORK 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E,  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  &-J5?i 

"THE  BEST"*""' 

f*^5VV     Prevents  pJ^tciemsinq 

and  Bowel  t  rt  ub!e.    fV  ^jt* 
Nipple  Cpnnot  Collapse.  \ 

Por  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c.,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8  2  Warren  St.,        =         New  York 


fnmiiinirmiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMmifK 

I  You  Can  Get  Nothing  Better  | 
I  Than  the  Best. 

g  Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  ~ 
S  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  z 

I  tpAGEEl 


Z  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  coet, 

=  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint. 
E      BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in 

2  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of 

Z  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 

5  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee. 

jj  The  Magee  Furnace  Company, 

S     ~m  32,  34,  86,  38  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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The  Treatment  of  Obesity. 

P.  Grocco  gives  the  following  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  obesity  : 

As  a  general  rule  the  liquids  taken 
at  meals  should  be  reduced,  and  li- 
quids taken  two  hours  after  the  meal. 
Some  cases,  however,  do  not  get 
along  well  with  this  reduction  of 
fluids,  but  gastric,  intestinal  and  renal 
symptoms  ensue.  In  cases  in  which 
the  urine  is  habitually  concentrated 
and  has  deposits  of  urates  or  uric  acid, 
a  dry  diet  is  not  well  borne.  In  such 
cases  it  is  best  to  allow  frequent  small 
meals,  four  or  five  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  with  liquids  taken  two  hours 
after  each  meal.  The  diet  is  reduced 
until  the  weight  of  the  patient  falls 
to  the  desired  figure,  and  then  kept  at 
the  requisite  amount  to  maintain  a 
normal  weight  and  prevent  a  renewed 
increase.  There  should  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  muscular  activity  by  walk- 
ing, riding,  cycling,  sports,  or  gy  m- 
nastics. General  and  local  massage, 
when  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  is  very 
useful.  Hydrotherapeutic  measures, 
cold  and  heat,  are  important,  as  well 
as  carbonic  acid  gas  baths.  Patients 
should  sleep  very  moderately,  and 
should  not  do  excessive  mentai  work. 
Inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  The  author  does  not 
advocate  the  use  of  purgatives,  alka- 
lies, or  other  drugs  in  reducing 
weight,  except  as  the  conditions  of 
health  would  naturally  demand  them, 
as  in  case  of  the  need  of  laxatives, 
iron  in  anaemic  and  alkalies  in  gouty 
cases. — Rivista  Critica  di  Clinic  a 
Medica. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


Malt  extracts,  cod-liver  oil,  the  phos- 
phates, etc.,  should  be  given  with  or  di- 
rectly after  food. 


KLMTSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  d  es  not  pay  to  take  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product, 

DR.  I  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Veriwn,  N.  Y. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BOY 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  &m 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y«* 
with  the  44  Tyuam  "  we  wiflsearf 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  44  TYRIAN  "  we  maoofactw*  s 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 
Pamphlet  «  Worth  Readinff,**  FBEIc 

*  BUB  BEE  GO.  ijftdorer, 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD=TRAINING 

THE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  MANY  MOTHERS 

Edited  by  GUSTAV  POLLAK,  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  and  joint  author,  with 
Dr.  L.  M.  Yale,  of  "The  Century  Book  for  Mothers." 

HANDSOME     AND     DURABLE    CLOTH    BINDING,  $1.00 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  more  generally  interesting  work 
upon  the  early  training  of  children  has  ever  been  issued.  For  the  first  time  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  theories  of  education  have  stood  the  test  of 
wide  and  varying  practice.  The  intelligent  mothers  who  find  in  Babyhood  their 
natural  organ  are  here  represented  by  carefully  selected  accounts  of  their  experi- 
ences. Many  of  their  stories  attracted  general  attention  on  their  first  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  and  were  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  They 
are  certain  to  appeal  to  an  even  larger  audience  in  their  present  form.  Every 
young  mother  in  the  land  is  bound  to  profit  by  the  helpful  experiences  here  related, 
and  young  fathers  will  be  interested  in  the  occasional  intrusion  of  one  of  their 
number  into  the  discussion  of  one  of  those  particularly  difficult  educational  prob-  ! 
lems  that  concern  both  parents  alike.    Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  as  follows:  | 


.v.v.v.%«v»v.»^*..\«v.v.v.v.v.v.v.*..*».v.v.»».»...»*.*».v»».»*. 

♦*•  »!» 


X      A  Modern  Philosopher  in  the  Nursery  £ 

*i*  *:* 

v     Untruthful  Children.    Justice  in  the 

Home.    The  Injustice  of  Haste.  A 

X  Firm  Father  and  a  Tender-Hearted  X 
*  f 
V  Mother.    Consistency  in  Government.  V 

X  X 

*.X~X~X~XKKK~X*<~X^<KKKK~X*<K**> 

X 

Good  Habits  Learned  Automatically  «g» 


X  x 
X  A  Dilemma 

I 

Ways  Out  of  the  Dilemma.  Who 
&  Was  Right?  She  Was  Wrong.  She  I 
X  Was  Right.  Both  Were  Right.  The  X 
V  Compromise.  ¥ 

I  * 


1 


*  Raising  by  Rule.  An  E  f  f  e  c  t  u  a  1  £ 
Method  of  Subduing  Restlessness.  In-  ♦> 

%  corrigible  and  only  Four.  When  *t* 
Children  Rule.  f 


❖  a 
<~xk^^~x~x~x~xkkkk~x~xkkk^** 


A  Medical  View  of  Nursery  Discipline 

?     The  Care  of  Delicate  Children.  The 
Convalescent  Baby.    A  Mother's 
X  Fright.     The  Need  of  Educated 
¥  Mothers. 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN 
CHILD-TRAINING 


:  * 

5! 


Around  the  Table 


Laying  Wrong  Foundations.  De- 
\  ceiving  Our  Children.    Parental  Ex- 
*  ample  at  the  Table.    Children's  Views 
on  Matters  of  Dress. 


The  Moral  Tone  of  a  Child 


X 

y 

Y 
♦ 


How  to  Deal  with  the  Children  of  y 
Our  Neighbors.  Sharp  and  Forward  X 
Children.    Babies  at  Public  Meetings.  Y 


♦XK^x^x^XK-x^XK^**x»*x»»x^x«y 


Religious  Education  of  Children 

Who  Deserves  the  Credit  ?  What 


♦j*  Not  to  Do.  Self-Control  in  the  House- 
hold.    Conscientious,  yet  Inclined  to 

X  Tell  Falsehoods.  X 
 $ 


V 

f 

V 

t 
Y 

V 


Advantages  of  "Playing  Doctor" 

The  Baby's  Bank  Account.  Still 
Seeking  the  Right  Nursery  Maid. 
The  Charms  of  Bed-Time. 


t  ¥ 
Children's  Questions  * 


jr*     Imagination  Running  Riot.     Chil-  £ 

dren  of  Large  Families.  A  Remark-  ♦!♦ 

♦j£  ably  Precocious  Child.  Imaginary  Ij! 

X  Playmates.  Y 


How  Children  Connect  Ideas 

Sensitiveness  to  Strange  Sounds. 


Little  Rob's  First  Dream, 
ness  and  Self-Restraint. 


Sensitive- 


A 
| 
f 

x 

X  Memory, 
t 

2 


Dangerously  Overwrought  Peelings 

Dislike  of  a  Pillow.    A  Remarkable 
The  Bump  of  Destruction. 
The  Child's  World. 


^♦•XKKKKKK^X^X^X^X^X^X^X'^'X*^^ 


*  X 
v  X 

Y         Trouble  with  Early  Bad  Habits  X 

X 

Vicarious  Virtue  and  Vice.    The  & 

*t*  Different  Dispositions  of  Two  Devoted  X 

Little  Brothers.    Youthful  Obstinacy. 
♦*•  *  y 

I  ? 
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is  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00, 

by  the  publishers, 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


FRIO 


Si.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*,  r 


%  What  is  Catarrh  ?     jj  H Treatment  of  Catarrh-; 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca 
I  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  % 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
i\  Symptoms. 

;  J     Changes  Due  to  Neglect, 
j  ►     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J; 

0  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

1  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
J  5  to  the  Ear. 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


j  J    Preventive  Treatment. 
i  *    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  J 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
J  J  Stages  of  Catarrh. 
J  *  Atomizers. 

*  ♦    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
|ing. 

< ;    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  >    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
4 1  Interrupted. 
J  J    A  Stronger  Solution. 

*  *    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

*  I  Consulted. 

*;    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 

*  Secretions. 
Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag:. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 

« *    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
\lsil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
i  f  Conditions. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Linseed  Meal  Poultice. 

Warm  a  basin,  pour  in  boiling 
water ;  sprinkle  in  the  meal,  stirring 
vigorously,  till  it  becomes  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  porridge ;  spread  on 
tow  or  old  linen,  turning  in  the  edges 
all  round ;  before  applying  put  it 
against  one's  cheek  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  too  hot.  Retain  in  position  with 
a  broad  flannel  roller,  secured  with 
safety-pins.  Renew  every  four  hours 
or  oftener.  The  poultice  should  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  poulticing  the  chest 
of  infants,  in  order  not  to  overload  the 
chest  and  tire  out  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles.— Pediatrics. 


Sweetbread  Sandwiches. 

After  the  sweetbreads  have  been 
boiled  and  cooled,  chop  to  a  paste  and 
add  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  French 
peas  that  have  been  boiled  and  pressed 
through  a  sieve.  Mix  well  with  may- 
onnaise and  add  lemon  juice  to  taste. 
"Spread  on  thin  slices  of  buttered 
bread,  cover  with  another  slice  and 
press  firmly  together. 


Corn  Bread. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  sugar  and 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
egg,  a  little  salt,  and  corn  meal  enough 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 


Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

A  French  physician  announces  that 
distressing  or  excessive  palpitation  of 
the  heart  can  always  be  arrested  by 
bending  double — the  head  down  and 
hands  hanging — so  as  to  produce  a 
temporary  congestion  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body.  In  nearly  even- 
instance  of  nervous  or  anaemic  palpi- 


0»er  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  IaereMlng. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

IFOR  BABIES 
••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  ■ 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  ■ 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c.  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott .  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  U.  I 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Core  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Sob, 
Qaeea  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fougera  &  Co.,  30 North  William  St.,  M.  Y. 

tation  the  heart  immediately  resumes 
its  normal  function.  If  the  movement' 
of  respiration  are  arrested  during  this 
action  the  effect  is  still  more  rapid. 


If  a  soiled  spot  is  found  on  a  kid 
glove  the  application  of  any  white 
soap  with  milk  on  a  soft  cloth  will 
quickly  remove  it.  Dip  one  finger 
covered  with  the  cloth  into  the  milk, 
rub  it  on  the  soap  and  rub  the  disfig- 
uration gently  until  it  disappears.  The 
most  delicate  glove  will  be  uninjured 
by  the  process,  the  oil  in  the  milk 
keeping  the  kid  soft.  Gloves  cleaned 
in  this  way  lose  their  color  less  than 
when  naphtha  or  benzine  is  used.  A 
wooden  hand,  sold  by  glove  depart- 
ments, is  useful  for  drying  cleaned 
gloves. 


/■TeethingPowders^ 


These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  toothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  'absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations. "—Arthur  H.  Hassall,  H.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  '25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow 
ders.  At  ino<t  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TTUU)£^^^WIARIC 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nur- 
sery Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  O.  MaeW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phila.,Pa. 

Home  Office,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 
"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  >f 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  «r 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  D wight,  D.  D.  S, 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
scald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comb,  D.  D.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


More  garments  fade  from  drying 
in  the  sun  than  from  the  application 
of  soap  and  water.  Colored  cottons 
and  ginghams  should  always  be 
hung  in  the  shade.  To  "set"  the 
colors  some  laundresses  soak  such 
garments  for  an  hour  in  a  weak  so- 
lution of  turpentine — a  tablespoon- 
ful  to  a  gallon  of  tepid  water.  A 
thorough  washing  and  rinsing  after- 
ward are  important. 


Radiotherapeutic  Nurses. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  nurs- 
ing of  patients  undergoing  treat- 
ment with  X-rays,  the  Finsen  light, 
etc.,  have  recently  been  instituted  in 
Berlin.  Nurses  who  have  taken 
these  courses  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  special  proficiency  in  the 
care  of  X-ray  patients. 


Torpid  ulcers,  even  when  painful  and 
due  to  varicose  veins,  may  be  made  to  cica- 
trize comfortably  if  dusted  daily  with 
antipyrin. 

All  farinaceous  foods  should  be  used 
sparingly  Avith  milk,  not  in  place  of  it,  till 
a  child  is  one  year  old,  as  at  this  time  the 
building  of  tissues  and  organs  is  going  on, 
and  their  perfection  in  later  years  depends 
on  perfection  of  work  now.  and  ail  this  de- 
pends first  of  all  on  food — proper  food. 

Ch.  Lenhardt  belives  with  Huchard  that 
operation  for  adenoid  vegetations  is  not 
practised  as  often  as  it  should  be.  due  to  faul- 
ty examination  or  to  fear  on  the  part  of  tht 
parents.  In  the  child  called  lymphatic  tht 
discovery  of  a  cervical  adenitis  will  signify 
a  chronic  infection  of  the  pharynx,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  the  curette  or 
by  the  application  of  antiseptics.  If  it  is 
necessary  after  this,  the  iodide  treatment 
or  cod-liver  oil  may  be  prescribed,  or  the 
child  may  be  taken  to  the  seashore  or  to  a 
mineral-water  resort.  Rapid  success  will 
[  follow,  and  the  child  will  pass  through 
'  adolescence  normally  instead  of  being  con- 
stantly in  need  of  medical  attention. — La 
Revue  Medicale  de  Normandie. 
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WRITE   TO-DAY  FOR   

MellirtsK)od 


r.  G.  H.  Champlin,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  writes  us, 

'  My  boy,  George,  would  not  have  been  alive  to-day,  if  it  had  not 
:en  for  Mellin's  Food.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  very  best  food  for 
fants  and  have  recommended  it  in  many  cases." 

ELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  the  Mellin's  Food  Exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Agriculture  Building.  $250.00  if 
you  guess  right  on  the  babies. 
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&»  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  all  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D.f  in  "Babyhood." 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 

Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street,     ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX  OCTOBER,    1904  No  239. 

Habitual  Constipation  and   Its  Domestic 
Management.— II. 


From  the  fifth  week  to  the  end  of 
the  second  month  a  good  formula  in 
cases  of  habitual  constipation  is : 

Milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  and  a  half. 
Cream,  one  tablespoonful. 
Sugar-of-milk,  half  a  teaspoonful. 
Water,  two  tablespoonfuls  and  a  half. 
For  one  meal ;  a  similar  amount  to  be 

given  every  two  hours  from  5  a.  m. 

until  11  p.  m. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  months: 

Milk,  seven  tablespoonfuls. 

Cream,  one  tablespoonful. 

Sugar-of-milk,  one  teaspoonful. 

Water,  two  tablespoonfuls. 

For  one  meal;  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours. 
Each  portion  of  food  should  be  pre- 
pared separately  just  before  the  meal 
liour.  After  mixing  the  ingredients 
the  whole  is  to  be  poured  into  a  per- 
fectly clean  feeding-bottle,  warmed  in 
a  water-bath  to  a  heat  of  95 0  Fahren- 
heit, and  administered  through  a  clean, 
plain,  rubber  tip. 

Should  the  bowels  remain  confined, 
some  laxative  article  may  be  added  tc 
the  food,  as  oatmeal.  An  admirable 
mixture  for  this  purpose  may  be  ob- 
tained as  follows : 


Milk,  five  tablespoonfuls. 
Cream,  one  tablespoonful. 
Sugar-of-milk,  one  teaspoonful. 
Bethlehem  oatmeal  (fine  powder),  ont 

teaspoonful. 
Water,  two  tablespoonfuls. 

To  prepare  this  the  water  must  be 
heated  just  short  of  boiling  in  a  tin 
vessel,  and  the  oatmeal  added  slowh 
with  stirring  until  a  smooth,  white 
mixture  is  obtained.  This  is  intended 
for  a  child  of  about  three  months.  It 
is  usually  unnecessary  to  give  the  oat- 
meal in  every  bottle,  one  or  two  meals 
of  it  each  day  being  sufficient. 

Mellin's  Food  is  a  useful  laxative 
article  of  diet,  and  for  a  child  from 
eight  to  ten  months — at  which  age  five 
meals  a  day  are  enough — it  may  be 
given  as  follows: 
First  meal  at  7  a.m.  : 

Milk,  thirteen  tablespoonfuls. 

Cream,  one  tablespoonful. 

Sugar-of-milk,  one  teaspoonful. 

Mellin's  Food,  one  tablespoonful. 

Water,  two  tablespoonfuls. 

Second  meal  at  10.30  a.m.  : 

Same  proportions  of  milk,  cream,  and 
water. 

Mellin's  Food,  one  tablespoonful. 
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The  water  must  be  hot  to  dissolve  the 
Mellin's  Food,  and  when  the  solu- 
tion is  made  it  must  be  added  with 
stirring  to  the  previously  mixed  milk 
and  cream. 

Third  meal  at  2  p.m.  .  Same  as 
second. 

Fourth  meal  at  6  p.m.  Same  as 
second. 

Fifth  meal  at  10  p.m.  Same  as  first, 
given  pure  or  with  only  sufficient 
water  to  dissolve  the  oatmeal  or  Mel- 
lin's Food  when  these  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  bowels  active,  cream  and 
sugar-of-milk  being-  still  added.  From 
half  to  one  teacupful  of  meat-broth, 
carefully  prepared,  may  be  allowed 
each  day,  and  bread,  light  puddings, 
and  eggs  gradually  added  to  the  diet. 

From  the  eighteenth  month  to  the 
end  of  two  and  a  half  years  four  meals 
are  required : 

First  meal,  7  a.m.  :  A  breakfast-cup- 
ful of  new  milk,  the  yelk  of  an  egg 
lightly  boiled,  two  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter.  Second  meal,  11  a.m.:  A 
teacupful  of  milk  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  Mellin's  Food.  Third  meal,  2 
p.m.  :  A  breakfast-cupful  of  beef-tea, 
mutton  or  chicken  broth,  a  thin  slice 
of  stale  bread,  a  saucer  of  rice-and- 
milk  pudding.  Fourth  meal,  6.30  p.m.  : 
A  breakfast-cupful  of  milk  with  Mel- 
lin's Food  and  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter. 

On  alternate  days : 

First  meal,  7  a.m.  :  Two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  thoroughly-cooked  oatmeal  or 
wheaten  grits  with  sugar  and  cream ;  a 
teacupful  of  new  milk.  Second  meal, 
11  a.m.:  A  teacupful  of  milk,  with  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.  Third  meal, 
2  p.m.  :  One  tablespoonful  of  under- 


done mutton  pounded  to  a  paste ;  bread 
and  butter  or  a  mashed,  baked  potato, 
moistened  with  good,  plain  dish  gravy ; 
a  saucer  of  junket.  Fourth  meal,  6.30 
p.m.:  A  breakfast-cupful  of  new  milk 
and  a  slice  of  soft  milk-toast. 

One  important  point  often  neglected 
is  the  matter  of  drink.  Even  the 
youngest  infant  requires  water  occa- 
sionally, and  the  demand  increases 
with  age.  The  water  should  be  as  pure 
as  possible,  and  should  not  be  too  cold ; 
although  in  the  heat  of  summer  bits 
of  ice,  and  water  moderately  cooled 
with  ice,  can  be  given  without  harm. 

The  foregoing  schedules  form  only 
a  rude  outline  of  an  infant's  diet.  Some 
babies  eat  more  than  others,  and  many 
can  bear  nothing  but  milk  food  up  to 
the  age  of  two  or  even  three  years, 
and,  provided  enough  be  taken,  no  fear 
for  their  health  need  be  entertained. 

During  the  period  of  childhood  the 
food  must  be  of  good  quality,  thor- 
oughly digestible  and  varied,  and  the 
meals  must  be  eaten  leisurely.  The 
subjoined  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
food  to  be  selected  : 

BREAKFAST. 
Every  day.  One  dish  only  each 

Milk.  day. 
Porridge  and  cream.     Fresh  fish. 
Bread  and  butter.         Eggs,  lightly  boiled. 

"  poached. 

scrambled. 
"     plain  omelette- 
Chicken  hash. 
Stewed  kidney. 
Stewed  liver. 

Sound  fruits  may  be  allowed  before  or  af- 
ter the  meal,  according  to  taste,  as  oranges, 
grapes  without  pulp  (seeds  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed), peaches,  ripe  pears,  cantaloupes,, 
and  strawberries. 
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DINNER. 

Every  day.  Two  dishes  only 

Clear  soup.  each  day. 

Meat,    roasted   or     Potatoes,  baked, 
broiled,    and    cut  mashed, 
into  small  pieces.  Spinach. 
Bread  and  butter.         Stewed  Celery. 

Cauliflower. 
Hominy. 
Macaroni,  plain. 
Peas. 

String-beans,  young. 

Green  corn,  grated. 
Junket,  rice-and-milk,  or  other  light  pud- 
ding, and  occasionally  ice  cream,  may  be 
allowed  for  dessert. 

SUPPER. 

Every  day: 
Milk. 

Milk-toast  or  bread  and  butter. 
Stewed  fruit. 

Fried  food,  highly  seasoned  or  made- 
up  dishes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  no 
condiment  but  salt  is  to  be  used.  The 
meal  must  be  eaten  at  regular  hours, 
and  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  eating 
between  times  is  to  be  checked. 

Filtered  or  spring  water  should  be 
the  only  drink,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  or 
beer  being  entirely  forbidden. 

Exercise. — A  proper  amount  of 
muscular  exercise  is  necessary  for  the 
regular  performance  of  the  intestinal 
functions.  Young  infants  will  use  their 
muscles  sufficiently  if,  several  times  a 
day,  they  are  placed  upon  their  backs 
on  a  bed  and  allowed  to  kick  and  turn 
about  at  their  pleasure.  So  soon  as 
efforts  at  creeping  are  made  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  insufficient  exercise  will 
be  taken,  the  care  should  be,  rather,  to 
prevent  overfatigue. 

Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  also  es- 
sential, and  the  child  must  be  taken 


out  every  day,  weather  permitting, 
after  arriving  at  the  proper  age.  This 
is  four  months  for  those  born  in  the 
autumn  and  one  month  for  those  born 
in  summer. 

In  cool  weather  babies  who  are  un- 
able to  walk  should  be  taken  out  in  a 
coach  or  in  the  nurse's  arms  for  an 
hour  in  the  morning  and  half  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  while  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing. In  summer  they  may  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  waking  hours  in 
the  open  air,  provided  they  be  well 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Children  old  enough  to  walk  may 
spend  a  longer  time  in  the  air  in  win- 
ter, and  may  be  out  all  day  in  sum- 
mer. But  until  the  fourth  year  it  is 
better  to  let  them  play  about  at  will 
than  force  them  to  take  a  long,  set 
walk. 

Clothing. — Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren have  little  power  of  resisting  cold, 
and  on  this  account  require  warm 
clothing.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
against  allowing  children  to  go,  even 
in  the  house,  with  bare  legs  and  knees, 
exposing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
body  surface  to  constant  chilling. 

The  reasons  for  this  condemnation 
are  forcible.  First,  every  child  is  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  a  certain  amount 
of  nerve  force,  to  be  daily  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  body — respiration,  cir- 
culation, digestion,  calorification,  etc. 
If  an  excessive  proportion  of  this  force 
be  consumed  in  keeping  up  the  heat 
of  the  body,  as  must  be  the  case  when 
so  large  a  surface  is  bare,  there  is  not 
enough  left  to  carry  on  the  other  func- 
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tions.  The  digestion  suffers  most,  and 
with  indigestion  comes  constipation. 
Again,  when  the  surface  is  chilled,  the 
blood  that  should  circulate  in  the  skin 
is  drawn  to  the  interior  of  the  body, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  become  surcharged.  This 
congestion  leads  to  catarrh,  and  this, 
in  the  case  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  to  impaired  diges- 
tion and  confined  bowels. 

Therefore,  except  during  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  summer,  a  child's 
whole  body  should  be  encased  in  wool- 
len underclothing.  The  thickness  of 
this  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
season.  In  infants  under  a  year  old  a 
broad  flannel  abdominal  bandage,  ex- 
tending from  the  hips  well  up  to  the 
chest,  or,  better  still,  a  knitted  worsted 
band  shaped  to  fit  the  form,  is  very 
useful  in  keeping  the  abdominal  or- 
gans warm,  aiding  digestion  and  pre- 
venting pain.  All  clothing  should  be 
changed  sufficiently  often  to  insure 
cleanliness. 

Regular  Habits. — Fixed  hours  for 
meals,  bathing,  sleep,  and  exercise  are 
not  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  a 
child's  health,  but  the  same  care  must 
"be  taken  in  regard  to  defecation.  In 
our  experience  the  youngest  infant  can 
be  taught  to  use  a  chamber,  and  if  this 
implement  be  presented  each  day  at 
the  same  hour  or  hours  he  soon  falls 
into  regular  ways.  Should  faulty 
habits  be  established  or  constipation 
exist,  such  measures  as  injections  and 
abdominal  massage  must  be  resorted 
to  at  the  same  hours  each  day  to  es- 
tablish regularity. 


After  the  third  year  the  best  period 
of  the  day  for  the  bowels  to  move  is 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  no 
call  of  duty  or  pleasure  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere.  When  constipa- 
tion is  to  be  overcome  natural  efforts 
must  be  made  then.  These  efforts  may 
at  first  be  ineffectual,  but  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  perseverance  in  a 
daily,  sustained  effort  of  about  ten 
minutes.  When  this  plan  fails  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  injections  or  other 
methods  of  relief,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  to  a  certain  hour  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  may  be  encouraged. 

A  bdominal  Massage. — Thorough 
rubbing  of  the  abdomen  is  often  very 
successful  in  inducing  a  movement  of 
the  bowels.  This  should  be  done  with 
the  palm  of  a  well-warmed  hand,  gen- 
tle pressure  being  made  and  the  move- 
ments directed  first  from  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  on  the  right  side  upward  to 
the  rib  margin,  then  across  from  right 
to  left,  and  finally  downward  on  the 
left  side  from  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  again.  Such 
manipulation  excites  peristaltic  action, 
and  encourages  the  passage  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  along  the  large  bowel 
toward  the  anus.  Ten  minutes  is 
quite  long  enough  to  continue  the  rub- 
bing. The  manipulation  may  be  ren- 
dered more  effective  by  using  warm 
sweet-oil  or  a  wreak  ammonia  or  tur- 
pentine liniment  as  an  inunction.  With 
children  of  six  years  and  upward 
daily  cold  spongings  of  the  body,  fol- 
lowed by  frictions  with  a  coarse  towel 
until  the  surface  is  red,  are  very  bene- 
ficial. 


Signs  of  Illness  in  Early  Life. 


It  often  proves  difficult  for  a  mother 
to  know  exactly  when  her  infant  first 
becomes  ill,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  really  sick  at  all. 
Nurses  are  often  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  a  long  fit  of  crying  is  due  to 
bad  temper,  or  passing  discomfort,  or 
to  actual  disease.  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  signs  of  illness  in  early  life  that 
may  be  noted  by  any  careful  observer, 
particularly  as  the  first  beginnings  of 
disease  afford  the  most  hopeful  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment. 

It  first  may  be  well  to  note  that  slight 
causes  may  produce  very  marked  and 
sudden  effects  at  this  time  of  life. 
Thus,  an  acute  indigestion  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  very  high  fever  or 
even  a  convulsion.  The  severity  of 
the  effect  here  seems  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cause,  and  yet  when 
the  latter  is  removed,  the  grave  symp- 
toms at  once  disappear.  This  appar- 
ent disparity  between  the  cause  and 
effect  is  explained  by  the  active 
growth  of  infants,  and  especially  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  various  organs  of  the 
body  are  so  closely  connected  by  the 
nerves  that  irritation  in  one  organ 
may  be  quickly  transmitted  to  another 


whose  function  may  thus  be  much  dis- 
turbed. 

This  general  irritability  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  early  life  is  apt  to  de- 
ceive one  not  accustomed  to  the  mani- 
festation of  illness  at  this  time,  inas- 
much as  a  really  slight  indisposition 
often  presents  the  appearance  of  se- 
vere disease.  The  converse  of  this  is 
sometimes  true,  as  serious  illness  may 
so  blunt  this  delicate  nervous  suscepti- 
bility as  to  cause  the  true  gravity  of 
certain  cases  to  be  overlooked.  A 
mother's  observation,  quickened  by 
affection,  often  proves  of  value  to  the 
physician  as  an  aid  in  diagnosing  dis- 
ease, since  her  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fant's disposition  and  quick  notice  of 
any  variation  fjrom  its  usual  habits 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in  this  con- 
nection. The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  aid  the  mother  in  noting  certain 
conditions  that  are  evidence  of  some 
disturbance  and  to  see  what  they 
usually  signify. 

Disturbed  Sleep. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  impending 
illness  will  be  a  restless  and  disturbed 
sleep.  A  well  child  always  sleeps 
quietly.  It  may  awaken  for  some 
cause,  but  it  quickly  falls  asleep  again. 
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When  ill,  on  the  contrary,  sleep  is  fit- 
ful and  is  sometimes  only  possible 
when  the  infant  is  rocked  or  patted 
or  carried  about  in  the  arms.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  a  constant  kicking  off 
of  the  bedclothes,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  child  covered ; 
this  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  rick- 
ets. Then,  again,  it  may  seem  impos- 
sible for  a  child  to  sleep  well  unless 
the  head  and  shoulders  are  raised  high 
up  on  a  pillow,  which  shows  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
lungs.  If  a  child  sleeps  with  its  mouth 
wide  open  and  the  head  throw  back, 
there  is  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
acute  or  chronic,  that  interferes  with 
natural,  quiet  breathing  through  the 
nose.  There  is  sometimes  noticed  a 
restless  movement  of  the  head  dur- 
ing sleep,  a  boring  of  the  back  of  the 
head  into  the  pillow,  which,  when 
persistent,  points  to  some  trouble  in 
the  brain.  A  slight  congestion  of 
the  brain,  often  accompanying  high 
fever  in  infants,  may  present  this 
symptom. 

Moderate  pain  during  sleep  will 
produce  the  half-open  eyes,  from  in- 
complete closure  of  the  lids.  This 
symptom  is  seen  in  the  course  of 
nearly  all  infantile  diseases,  particu- 
larly when  they  tend  to  be  severe. 
Constant  movement  of  the  lips, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  smile,  is 
significant  of  colic.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  careful  inspection  of  an  infant 
during  sleep  should  always  be  made 
in  cases  of  suspected  illness,  and 
that  some  light  may  thereby  be 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 


Alteration  of  the  Features. 

The  countenance  of  a  healthy  in- 
fant is  in  a  condition  of  easy  repose. 
This  is  quickly  dissipated  by  pain  of 
any  kind.  The  appearance  of  suf- 
fering varies,  of  course,  with  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  the  disease.  In 
grave  cases  there  is  often  noted  a 
pinched,  anxious  look  in  the  face. 
Some  aid  is  rendered  in  locating  the 
seat  of  disease  by  noticing  carefully 
the  features  that  exhibit  evidence  of 
pain ;  in  general,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  in- 
volved in  diseases  of  the  head,  the 
middle  part  in  affections  of  the 
chest,  and  the  lower  part  in  disturb- 
ances involving  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Thus,  in  congestion  or  other 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows  will  be  sharply  con- 
tracted and  the  eyes  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  light.  In  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  the  nostrils  are  sharply 
defined,  and  dilate  and  contract  with 
the  movements  of  respiration,  which 
will  appear  more  or  less  labored. 
The  mouth  is  the  feature  most  af- 
fected in  abdominal  disease,  shown 
by  a  drawing  of  the  upper  lip  and 
other  movements  indicating  pain. 
Pufrmess  and  swelling  about  the 
eyelids  point  to  dropsy,  which  is 
usually  caused  by  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys following  scarlet-fever  or  other 
infectious  process. 

Increased  Irritability  of  Temper. 

Some  infants  (like  their  parents) 
are  easily  disturbed  and  exhibit  un- 
due restlessness  in  the  presence  of 
slight  irritation.  A  marked  increase 
in  fretfulness  is  always,  however,  a 
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sign  of  illness  or  discomfort,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  discovered  in 
order  that  we  may  attempt  its  re- 
moval. Although  the  infant  shows 
discomfort  principally  by  cries  and 
restlessness,  in  the  absence  01 
speech,  it  may  Jyy  signs  indicate  to 
a  certain  extent  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Thus,  in  headache  the 
hand  will  be  frequently  raised  and 
held  beside  the  head ;  in  earache  the 
hand  will  be  carried  to  the  ear,  and 
possibly  pull  upon  that  organ ;  in 
difficult  and  painful  dentition,  the 
fingers  will  be  constantly  inserted 
in  the  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  out  the 
cause  of  distress ;  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  continual  rubbing  of  the 
nose.  Where  the  hand  is  tightly 
shut,  with  the  thumbs  thrust  deeply 
into  the  palms,  and  the  toes  strongly 
bent,  there  is  much  nervous  irrita- 
tion, which  may  eventuate  in  a  con- 
vulsion. In  case  the  legs  are  con- 
stantly drawn  up  over  the  abdomen, 
which  feels  hard,  accompanied  by  a 
writhing  motion  of  the  body,  there 
will  be  reason  to  suspect  an  attack 
of  colic. 

Crying  is  a  very  constant  accom- 
paniment of  all  kinds  of  illness.  Con- 
stant, uninterrupted  crying  is  usual- 
ly caused  by  earache,  hunger  or 
thirst.  If,  after  giving  the  baby 
suitable  nourishment,  or  a  drink  of 
water,  it  still  keeps  up  a  continuous, 
almost  automatic  cry,  there  is  proba- 
bly severe  pain  in  the  ear.  It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  de- 
cide whether  a  baby  has  had  suf- 
ficient nourishment  at  a  given  feed- 


ing. As  a  general  rule,  an  infant 
should  not  suckle  for  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  should  then 
drop  off  to  sleep.  If  it  keeps  the  nip- 
ple in  its  mouth  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  and  then  commences  cry- 
ing or  fretting,  it  has  not  had  enough 
food.  When  there  is  some  disease 
in  the  head,  a  sudden,  piercing  cry  is 
uttered  at  certain  intervals,  between 
which  there  will  probably  be  no  fret- 
ting. In  pneumonia,  there  is  crying 
only  during  spells  of  coughing  and 
a  short  time  after;  in  pleurisy  there 
is  likewise  crying  only  during 
coughing,  but  it  is  shriller  and  shows 
more  suffering  than  in  pneumonia, 
and  is  also  produced  by  moving  the 
child  and  pressing  over  the  affected 
side.  Crying  just  before  or  after  a 
movement  of  the  bowels,  with  a 
twisting  of  the  pelvis,  gives  evidence 
of  intestinal  pain. 

One  of  the  commonest  infantile 
diseases  causing  continuous  fretful- 
ness  and  crying  is  rickets.  This  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  by  a  general 
tenderness  of  the  body,  so  that,  al- 
though the  infant  may  be  fairly 
quiet  when  let  alone,  as  soon  as  it  is 
touched  or  lifted  it  will  cry  and  give 
other  evidences  of  pain  and  displeas- 
ure. In  all  such  cases,  careful  search 
for  evidences  of  this  disease  must  be 
made. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that,  as  a  rule,  in- 
fants do  not  secrete  tears  until  the 
third  or  fourth  month. 

State  of  the  Evacuations. 
Vomiting  may  or  may  not  be  a 
sign  of  illness.   The  vertical  portion 
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of  the  stomach  during  infancy  ren- 
ders vomiting  a  frequent  and  easy 
symptom,  when  this  organ  is  dis- 
tended by  over-feeding.  In  such  a 
case,  there  may  be  a  regurgitation  of 
some  slightly  curdled  milk  after 
each  nursing.  The  infant  shows  no 
distress  from  this  act  and  continues 
in  a  good  condition  of  health ;  the 
stomach  simply  rejects  any  excess 
of  food  above  that  which  it  can  di- 
gest. But  sudden  and  profuse  vomit- 
ing, without  any  error  in  diet,  may 
constitute  the  beginning  of  severe 
illness,  such  as  scarlet-fever,  diph- 
theria or  some  brain  disease.  Acute 
illness  in  early  life  may  begin  with 
vomiting,  in  lieu  of  a  chill  in  older 
subjects.  Vomiting  may  be  a  sign 
of  local  disturbance  in  the  stomach, 
as  when  mucus  is  ejected,  as  a  result 
of  gastric  catarrh.  Where  tough 
curds  are  vomited,  with  the  milk 
very  sour,  there  is  evidence  of  fer- 
mentation of  the  milk  and  an  over- 
acid  condition  of  the  stomach.  If 
this  lasts  very  long,  the  mouth  wTill 
become  red  and  sore,  from  a  direct 
continuity  of  the  irritation. 

Much  can  be  learned  by  investi- 
gating the  number  and  character  of 
the  discharges  from  the  bowel.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  stools  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  during  the 
first  two  years,  on  an  average  two 
movements  a  day.  The  stools  are 
of  soft,  semi-solid  consistency  and 
of  yellowish  color.  In  cases  of  diarr- 
hoea or  inflammation  they  may  be 
green,  or  contain  hard,  lumpy  curds, 
or  have  an  admixture  of  mucus  and 


blood,  or  be  of  very  watery  consist- 
ence. The  urine  is  generally  passed 
many  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  diaper  may  have  to  be 
changed  as  often  as  every  hour.  In- 
fants vary  in  this,  however,  as  they 
may  go  six  or  eight  hours  without 
voiding  urine.  If  twelve  hours  pass 
without  it,  a  physician  should  be 
called  in  order  that  a  careful  exami- 
nation may  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
retention.  In  some  cases  where  the 
urine  is  highly  acid,  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled when  a  few  drops -collect  in 
the  bladder,  and,  as  this  small 
amount  quickly  dries  in  the  diaper, 
there  is  no  evidence  from  wetting 
that  it  has  been  passed.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  urine  is  high-col- 
ored and  leaves  a  light  yellow  stain 
upon  the  napkin.  Such  urine  may 
occasionally  leave  a  reddish  discol- 
oration, which  causes  great  alarm,  as 
the  mother  thinks  the  infant  has 
been  passing  blood.  A  dark,  smoke- 
colored  urine  points  to  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  and  is  of  grave  sig- 
nificance. 

Condition  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  in  early  life  is  softer  and 
redder  than  in  older  persons.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  the  skin  is  very 
high-colored,  which  gives  place  to  a 
yellowish  tint  that  may  be  mistaken 
for  jaundice.  In  about  a  fortnight, 
however,  the  skin  assumes  its  per- 
manent, natural  appearance.  In  true 
jaundice  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  as 
well  as  the  skin,  present  a  distinct 
yellow  discoloration.  A  very  pale, 
waxy  appearance  usually  points  to 
some  affection  of  the  kidneys.  Li- 
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vidity  of  the  countenance,  with  blue- 
ness  of  the  finger  nails,  shows  de- 
ficient oxygenation  of  the  blood 
from  grave  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs.  A  careful  inspection  of  the 
skin  of  the  whole  body  must  be 
made  in  all  uncertain  cases  of  illness 
in  order  to  discover  the  first  mani« 


testations  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
such  as  scarlet-fever  and  measles. 
Tn  most  chronic,  wasting  diseases 
the  skin  loses  its  pink  tint  and  be- 
comes darker  in  color,  with  a  leath- 
ery feeling.  The  latter  condition  al- 
ways indicates  a  depraved  condition 
of  health. 


What  Ails  My  Baby? — Questions  of 
Subscribers  Answered  by  the 
Medical  Editor 


Digestive  Difficulties  of  a  Nursing  Infant. 

To  the JSditor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Since  my  baby  was  about  four 
months  old,  he  has  had  undigested  curds 
in  his  movements.  Usually  the  color  is 
good,  though  sometimes  green  or  brown, 
mixed  with  slimy  and  frothy  matter.  He 
has  three  to  six  movements  a  day,  and  be- 
tween often  slightly  soils  his  napkins.  The 
trouble  commenced  early  in  June  in  the 
city.  My  doctor  said  the  cause  was  pro- 
fuse perspiration  which  weakened  the 
juices  of  the  stomach,  and  gave  me  a  pre- 
scription to  correct  that — something  con- 
taining a  little  castor  oil  and  a  heavy  white 
precipitate.  That  seems  to  do  little  good, 
and  I  think  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  for  the  trouble.  We  came  to  the 
country  the  middle  of  June  and  were  lo- 
cated in  a  cool,  breezy  spot. 

I  have  read  the  six  numbers  of  Baby- 
hood in  my  possession,  and  have  failed  to 
find  such  a  case,  especially  because  with 
my  baby  there  is  almost  never  any  regurgi- 
tation or  sourness.  He  weighed  6  pounds 
at  birth,  doubled  his  weight  in  ten  weeks; 
at  three  months  weighed  14  pounds,  and 
now  at  six  months  one  week  19  pounds, 
the  last  weight  in  his  clothes.  His  flesh 
is  hard  and  he  seems  perfectly  well. 

He  has  always  required  a  great  deal  of 


care,  not  being  willing  to  lie  or  sit  long 
without  attention.  I  nurse  him  once  in 
three  hours  in  the  daytime  and  at  night 
when  he  awakes,  usually  at  midnight  and  in 
the  early  morning.  If  I  rouse  him  to  nurse 
when  I  retire,  he  wakes  just  as  often. 
He  seldom  stays  asleep  when  put  to  bed, 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  and  soothed  once 
or  twice.  He  wakes  and  cries  out  always 
as  if  frightened.  He  cut  two  teeth  when 
five  and  a  half  months  old,  at  an  interval 
of  ten  days.  He  wore  short  cotton  socks 
until  lately;  now  has  long,  fleece-lined 
ones.  I  give  all  the  data  I  think  bearing 
on  the  case,  hoping  Babyhood  can  ease  a 
young  mother's  anxiety. 

(2)  "Grandmothers"  say  loose  bowels, 
when  teething,  carry  off  fever.  Are  they 
correct?"  C. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

(1)  Briefly  the  condition  is  this: 
The  child  has  gained  weight  satisfac- 
torily, and  to  you  seems  to  be  in 
sound  condition  except  for  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  bowels.  This 
latter  seems  to  be  indicative  of  undi- 
gested albumenoids  (curds),  which 
sometimes  cause  enough  irritation  of 
mucous  membrane  to  produce  the 
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slime  in  the  discharges;  and  the 
frothy  matter  suggests  some  fer- 
mentation. 

Such  case?  are  common  enough. 
W  hile  the  nourishment  is  from  the 
breast  only,  it  is  not  easy  to  change 
the  quality  of  the  food.  When  the 
milk  can  be  carefully  analyzed  by  a 
skilful  chemist,  if  any  error  of  com- 
position is  detected  it  may  some- 
times be  corrected  by  changing  the 
mother's  food  or  habits.  This  is  the 
best  way,  but  practically  the  line  of 
treatment  in  most  cases  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  child's  digestion.  And 
this  is  beyond  domestic  practice,  re- 
quiring quite  a  little  attention  to  de- 
tails on  the  part  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant, as  they  are  rather  com- 
plicated. 

(2)  Xo,  they  are  not  correct.  The 
fact  which  they  probably  are  in  a 
blind  way  trying  to  state  is,  that  if 
there  is  in  the  intestinal  canal  a  lot 
of  foul  undigested  matter  it  might 
produce  a  septic  fever  if  left  there. 
If  it  is  purged  away  that  kind  of 
fever  may  be  avoided.  But  the  two 
conditions  have  no  necessary  rela- 
tion, and  if  the  digestion  of  a  teeth- 
ing child  is  properly  looked  to  prob- 
ably neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
occur.  It  cannot  be  too  often  in- 
sisted upon  that  teething  is  a  nat- 
ural process,  and  that  disturbances 
of  one  sort  or  another  should  not  be 
considered  as  ''natural."  but  be 
watched  and  corrected  if  important. 


Small  Appetite  and  Bad  Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  can  I  do  for  my  fourteen-months- 
old  baby  who  is  evidently  losing  her  appe- 


tite for  milk?  She  has  four  teeth  and 
was  weaned  at  a  year  old,  having  almost 
since  birth  received  two  bottles  of  diluted 
cows'  milk  daily,  besides  the  breast.  Since 
weaning  she  has  been  given  three  bottles 
lately,  diluted  with  barley  gruel ;  and  twice 
a  day  she  was  given  milk  in  a  cup — the 
bottle  being  retained  because  she  took  so 
much  more  in  this  way — but  six  ounces  is 
all  I  can  ever  make  her  take  at  a  feeding 
from  the  bottle,  and  much  less  from  the 
cup.  Eight  ounces  is  what  Babyhood  ad- 
vises for  a  meal  for  a  child  of  this  age. 
Her  digestion  seems  good,  as  indicated  by 
the  color  of  her  stools,  though  her  tongue 
has  been  slightly  coated  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  bad 
breath ;  these,  of  course,  meaning  indiges- 
tion, which  I  am  anxious  to  correct.  I 
saw  meat  juice  advised  once  daily,  but  be- 
ing so  far  from  town  (eighteen  miles)  the 
fresh  meat  could  not  be  had  as  often  as 
desirable,  so  I  kept  up  the  milk  diet  with 
the  aforementioned  result. 

Will  diluted  beef  extract  be  beneficial, 
used  instead  of  meat  juice? 

Houston.  Tex.  B. 

It  is  probable  that  the  condition 
denoted  by  loss  of  appetite,  coated 
tongue  and  bad  breath  could  be  re- 
moved by  a  little  medicine.  We  can 
hardly  prescribe  on  the  slender  ar- 
ray of  facts  before  us,  but  probably 
if  you  can  get  some  fluid  extract  of 
hydratis  (a  strong  bitter),  five  drops 
of  it  in  water  three  times  a  day,  halt 
an  hour  before  eating,  would  im- 
prove the  condition. 

She  takes  in  her  three  bottles 
about  18  ounces  of  liquid — milk  and 
barley  gruel,  proportions  not  stated 
— besides  some  milk,  perhaps  6  or  8 
ounces  in  all.  from  a  cup.  This  is 
certainly  much  slighter  diet  than 
most  children  of  fourteen  months 
would  take. 

Some  beef  extracts  often  are  ac- 
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ceptable  to  the  stomach,  and,  be- 
sides being"  somewhat  nutritious, 
may  stimulate  the  appetite  for  other 
food. 


Boiling  vs.  Sterilizing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Would  not  boiling  the  milk  and  cream 
(say  enough  for  a  day's  feeding)  in  a 
covered  saucepan,  and  then  keeping  it  in 
a  covered  stone  jar,  in  a  cool  place,  to  be 
warmed  when  wanted,  be  as  good  as  any 
sterilizing? 

Ax  Interested  Subscriber. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Boiling  is  just  as  efficient  as 
steaming  for  sterilizing,  but  the  taste 
of  boiled  milk  is  not  acceptable  to 
some  palates.  A  good  deal  of  theo- 
retical discussion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive effects  upon  the  digestibility  of 
milk  of  sterilizing  and  boiling  has 
been  made  public;  but  so  far  we 
have  seen  nothing  very  decisive  in 
the  way  of  experimentation.  As  to 
the  stone  jar,  we  may  remark  that 
whatever  vessel  you  keep  the  milk  in 
after  boiling  must  itself  have  been 
previously  sterilized  by  boiling  and 
must  be  closed  air-tight.  Glass  is 
the  most  cleanly  and  easily  cleansed. 


Heating  the  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  nursery  is  over  the  kitchen,  but  can- 
not be  heated  from  it.  There  is  no  room 
above.  We  rent  the  house.  I  put  in  last 
autumn  a  small  stove  to  be  open  or  shut, 
and  burn  either  wood  or  coal,  but  it  sent 
out  so  much  gas  and  smoke  that,  it  being 
a  warm  season,  we  seldom  used  it.  The 
afternoons  are  not  cold  enough  to  require 
a  fire  in  the  room,  but  I  must  have  some 


way  of  heating  it  before  the  baby  comes 
from  her  bedroom  in  the  morning.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  the  present  stove  is 
that  the  hole  into  the  chimney  is  rather 
low,  and  the  draught  is  not  good,  espe- 
cially when  the  kitchen  stove  is  first  lit. 

Could  I  use  a  gas  stove,  or  anything 
else  that  would  not  require  connection  with 
that  bad  chimney?  Please  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  best,  and,  incidentally,  the 
least  expensive  method  of  heating  this 
room.  M. 

Richmond,  Va. 

A  gas  stove  of  the  ordinary  kind 
is  always  very  objectionable,  be- 
cause the  products  of  combustion 
are  left  in  the  rom,  and  the  air  is 
more  vitiated  by  one,  even  if  small, 
than  it  would  be  by  the  presence  of 
many  persons.  If  you  can  find  any 
form  of  good  gas  heater  with  an 
escape  flue  for  fumes  it  might  do. 
The  chimney  certainly  ought  to  have 
a  separate  flue  for  each  room.  Your 
nursery  stove,  in  a  properly  con- 
structed chimney,  ought  to  draw  all 
the  better  if  the  kitchen  fire  has  al- 
ready warmed  the  chimney.  If  you 
cannot  find  a  stove  that  will  draw 
properly,  we  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  carry  the  pipe  of  the 
kitchen  stove  through  the  ceiling 
and  into  the  chimney  in  the  nursery. 
In  your  mild  climate  sufficient  heat 
would  probably  be  given  off  from 
the  heated  stovepipe  for  the  needs 
of  the  nursery. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stammering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

-My  little  girl,  just  two  years  old,  is  get- 
ting the  habit  of  stuttering,  that  is,  repeat- 
ing a  word,  usually  the  first  word  of  a 
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sentence,  many  times,  as  "See-see-see-see- 
see  papa  coming." 

Is  this  unusual,  and  can  you  give  any 
reason  for  it?  She  has  been  talking  very 
plainly  and  well  for  three  months.  She 
has  not  been  with  any  child  who  had  the 
habit.  R.  M. 

Helena,  Ark. 

If  the  repetition  occurs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  sentences  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  word,  it  is  proba- 
bly a  stammering.  In  the  sentence 
given  it  might  be  repetition  for  em- 
phasis in  calling  attention.  Stam- 
mering sometimes  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult or  expression  of  some  error  of 
health.  It  is  well  to  uniformly 
check  the  child  when  starting,  make 
her  take  a  long  breath  and  begin 
again,,  and  to  instruct  the  child  to 
do  this  of  her  own  motion. 


Tartar  on  the  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  'of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  take  off  a 
kind  of  tartar  or  scum  which  has  settled 
near  the  gums  of  my  baby's  teeth?  He  is 
only  fourteen  months  old.  I  cleanse  his 
mouth  with  cold  water  every  day,  but  this 
scum  does  not  disappear,  but  seems  to 
grow. 

My  oldest  child,  who  is  only  three  years 
old,  has  several  teeth  decayed,  one  right 
at  the  gums;  it  seems  as  though  the  tooth 
would  break  off.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  and  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  save  the  teeth?  B.  P. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
good  way  to  get  rid  of  the  tartar  ex- 
cept to  remove  it  mechanically.  The 
child  should  be  taken  directly  to  a 
good  dentist,  who  will  do  for  him 


what  is  necesary,  and  advise  you  as 
to  the  best  way  to  keep  the  decayed 
tooth  long  enough  for  it  to  do  its 
duty  to  the  tooth  that  is  to  follow  it. 


Night  Nursing;   Injury  by  Crying. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  son  is  three-and-a-half  months 
old,  and  still  keeps  up  a  habit  of  nursing 
every  two  hours  night  and  day.  I  put  him 
to  bed  at  6.30  o'clock,  first  giving  him  an 
alcohol  sponge  bath  (say  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  to  one  pint  of  warm  water),  and  then 
change  all  his  clothes,  putting  on  a  flannel 
band  and  shirt  and  flannel  nightgown. 

(1)  Can  this  habit  of  nursing  at  night 
be  broken  up  and  how? 

(2)  He  has  colic  very  badly  at  times, 
and  I  have  exhausted  my  remedies.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  that  is  good? 

(3)  How  long  can  a  baby  cry  and  not 
injure  itself? 

(4)  Are  his  night  clothes  too  warm? 
He  perspires  very  profusely  and  has  quite 
a  harsh  cough. 

He  is  healthy  seemingly,  and  fat,  weigh- 
ing 19  pounds.  P. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Here  are  presented  frequent  feed- 
ing night  and  day;  perspiration, 
harsh  cough,  colic,  together  with 
sufficienc  if  not  excessive  fat,  and 
seeming  health. 

(1  and  2)  We  cannot  help  thinking 
the  colic  may  depend  upon  the  very 
frequent  nursing.  Such  frequent 
drawing  from  the  breasts  usually  al- 
ters the  quality  of  the  milk,  making 
it  thicker  (that  is  richer  in  solid  con- 
stituents) and  more  indigestible.  We 
think  that  if  you  could  manage  to 
keep  out  of  Baby's  sight  more,  and 
to  nurse  him  every  three  hours 
through  the  day  and  less  often  at 
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night,  he  would  improve  in  various 
ways.  The  habit  of  night  nursing 
can  only  be  broken  by  persistent  re- 
fusal excpt  at  proper  times,  giving 
him  water  to  drink  if  he  wishes  it. 
The  best  way  is  for  the  father  or 
some  one  else  to  take  the  child  for 
a  few  nights  and  to  take  it  to  the 
mother  at  agreed  intervals. 

(3 )  Just  how  long  a  baby  may  cry 
without  injuring  itself  no  one  knows. 
In  point  of  fact  babies  are  very  rare- 
ly thus  injured;  occasionally  a  child 
who  has  a  tendency  to  rupture  may 
have  the  condition  aggravated  by 
crying. 

(4)  A  flannel  nightgown  we  think 
sufficient. 


Irregular  Action  of  the  Liver. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  was  born  two  years  and  four 
months  ago ;  he  has  been  so  slow  in  cut- 
ting his  teeth  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  him  any  solid  food  up  to  this 
time,  as  he  has  only  just  cut  his  second 
eyetooth.  and  the  stomach  teeth  are  yet  to 
come.  He  has  four  pints  of  artificial  food 
during  the  day  and  a  little  beef  juice  and 
bread  and  butter.  I  had  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  mashed  potato,  as  it  passed  undi- 
gested. I  gave  him  rice,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  beaten  in  his  milk,  until,  this  sum- 
mer when  he  had  trouble  with  his  liver,  I 
stopped  even  that.  Even  change  of  air 
did  not  seem  to  make  his  liver  right,  and 
I  dislike  to  give  him  so  much  medicine ; 
so  I  wondered  if  there  was  anything  else 
•  he  could  eat  that  would  do  him  good.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  give  him  oatmeal ; 
it  was  too  laxative  for  him.  Can  you  sug- 
gest anything  better  and  more  solid? 

Kenosha,  Wis.  C.  A. 

If  the  form  of  indigestion  properly 
called  "getting  the  liver  out  of  order" 


is  present  to  any  active  degree,  judi- 
cious medication  need  not  be  object- 
ed to,  and  you  should  not  be  con- 
cerned if  your  physician  wishes  to 
treat  the  child.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, meant  to  be  taken  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  domestic  attempts  "to 
treat  the  liver."  The  dietary  of 
such  a  case  needs  constant  watchful- 
ness and  competent  direction. 


Good  Nourishment,  Good  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
columns  if  there  are  any  articles  of  diet 
that  a  nursing  mother  can  eat  that  will 
enable  her  little  one  to  have  good  teeth? 

Boston,  Mass.  L. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  articles  of  diet  which  have  such 
a  direct  and  specific  influence.  What- 
ever food  gives  you  good  health  and 
digestion,  and  enables  you  to  furnish 
the  baby  good,  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible milk,  will  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  the  baby's  producing  sound 
teeth  from  its  own  gums.  A  well- 
nourished  child  usually  has  good 
teeth ;  sickly  and  feeble  babies  often 
show  the  damage  in  teeth  as  well  as 
in  other  tissues. 


Retarded  Increase  of  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  daughter  weighed  7  pounds  at  birth, 
and  at  four  and  one-half  months  weighs 
no  more  than  at  three  months,  12  pounds. 
She  is  growing  in  length  and  strength  very 
rapidly.  Is  there  anything  alarming  about 
her  stationary  weight? 

She  sleeps  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 
usually,  and  for  two  months  has  wakened 
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only  for  one  meal  between.  Now  she  does 
not  waken  at  all — but,  moreover,  so  ar- 
ranges her  day  naps  as  to  take  but  four 
or  five  meals  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  mother  drinks  much  hot  milk  be- 
tween meals — would  that  account  for  the 
child  wishing  so  little?  And  if  her 
mother's  milk  failed  to  nourish  her  would 
she  not  grow  fretful  and  sleepless? 

Frankfort,  lnd.  G.  W. 

A  temporary  delay  in  growth  is 
not  alarming,  but  at  her  age  is  al- 
ways to  be  watched,  as  that  period 
is  usually  one  of  rapid  increase  in 
weight.  If  it  still  continues  we 
should  suggest  adjuvant  artificial 
food.  The  drinking  of  hot  milk  by  the 
mother  we  think  has  no  causative  in- 
fluence upon  the  baby's  condition. 
Lack  of  nourishment  usually  causes 
fretfulness,  not  always  wakefulness. 


Hydrocele. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  are  any 
back  numbers  of  your  magazine  in  which 
I  can  learn  something  of  hydrocele?  I 
have  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  who 
has  it,  and  I  wish  to  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  treatment.  I  have  already 
consulted  a  good  physician,  who  advises  a 
surgical  operation  in  the  fall. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  H. 

Babyhood  has  not  before  had  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  this  difficulty,  but 
the  operation  in  a  young  child  is 
generally  slight  and  it  need  not  be 
dreaded. 


Trouble  on  Marjorie's  Toes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  taken  your  valuable  magazine 
for  four  years,  I  find  myself  searching 
through  the  indexes  for  relief  from  most 
of  the  troubles  concerning  our  little  Mar- 


iorie.  One  thing  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find,  and  that  is  a  cure  for  corns  on  her 
little  toes.  I  have  always  been  very  care- 
ful about  her  shoes,  that  they  should 
neither  pinch  nor  rub,  and  she  wore  moc- 
casins for  a  long  time.  She  is  now  three 
years  of  age,  and  on  the  little  toe  of  each 
foot  there  is  a  decided  corn,  the  size  of  a 
pin-head.  Is  there  not  a  way  that  I  can 
cure  them,  so  that  she  need  not  be  troubled 
with  them  always?  C. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Corns  never  come  unless  there  is 
pressure  or  friction,  and  nothing  can 
permanently  cure  a  corn  so  long  as 
the  pressure  or  friction  continues. 
A  shoe  may  be  very  large  and  yet 
produce  corns  because  its  shape  is 
not  right*  We  have  seen  many  moc- 
casins of  such  faulty  shape  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  produce  irritation. 

First  of  all,  revise  the  question  of 
shoeing.  See  if  the  shoe  holds  neat- 
ly to  the  ankle  and  hinder  part  of 
the  foot;  see  next  that  there  is  plen- 
ty of  room  for  the  toes  not  only  to 
go  in,  but  to  expand  and  play  as  the 
foot  is  moved.  Often  it  is  requisite 
to  get  shoes  two  or  three  sizes  too 
long  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
width.  In  the  fitting  of  the  shoe  lies 
the  whole  matter. 

The  relief  of  an  already  acquired 
corn  may  be  accomplished  best  by 
first  paring,  then  applying  to  the  sur- 
face a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  say 
one  part  to  eight  of  water,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  scraping  away  any  part 
that  has  been  softened  by  the  appli- 
cation, and  repeating  this  latter  until 
the  corn  is  removed. 

The  corn,  too,  may  be  protected 
from  friction  by  means  of  a  plaster 
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with  a  hole  of  suitable  size  in  it,  the 
plaster  being  so  applied  that  the 
hole  falls  immediately  over  the  corn. 
For  children's  feet  these  plasters  are 
best  made  extemporaneously  from 
several  layers  of  the  ordinary  ad- 
hesive plaster  to  be  found  at  drug 
stores. 


Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  my  nurse  left  me  she  gave  some 
parting  advice,  and  not  one  of  the  least 
important  suggestions  was :  "Take  Baby- 
hood/' My  first  visit  down  town  was  to  or- 
der Babyhood,  and  although  it  has  only 
been  coming  since  June,  it  is  a  most  wel- 
come visitor.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  about  the  dear  lit- 
tle ones  all  over  the  world,  and  the  "Moth- 
ers' Parliament"  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of 
great  assistance. 

(1)  My  baby,  not  quite  three  months 
old,  has  an  accumulation  of  matter  in  her 
eyes,  particularly  abundant  after  an  out- 
door ride.  Since  I  do  not  nurse  her,  of 
course  I  cannot  use  that  much  applauded 
remedy,  mother's  milk.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  next  best?  I  used  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  also  cold,  weak  tea,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  cure  the  inflammation. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  at  what  age  I  can  put 
my  baby  into  short  dresses.  F.  J. 

Steubenville,  O. 

( 1 )  The  child  probably  has  a  slight 
conjunctivitis.  Mother's  milk  is  not  a 
good  application.  Milk  and  water  is 
of  no  value  (except  to  quiet  the 
mother's  impatience  while  the  eye 
gets  well).  Weak  tea  is  an  astrin- 
gent lotion,  but  usually  inadvisable. 
For  domestic  use,  without  medical 
advice,  let  no  one  persuade  you  to 
use  anything  but  warm  water.  It  is 
probable  that  a  solution  of  boric  acid, 


three  to  five  grains  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  would  be  beneficial,  but  there 
may  be  need  of  an  astringent  wash 
also.  Therefore,  we  would  advise 
you  to  show  the  little  one  to  your 
physician,  and  it  will  in  the  end  be 
cheaper  than  trying  to  treat  the  eye 
yourself. 

(2)  See  answer  in  a  recent  number 
to  another  inquirer  on  this  subject. 


Condensed  Replies. 
S.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — There  are 
two  kinds  of  "family  medicine  chests." 
The  first  kind  should  be  in  every  house, 
and  may  be  a  simple  chest,  a  cupboard 
or  a  closet,  as  may  suit  individual  con- 
venience. In  it  all  medicines  not  im- 
mediately in  use  should  be  kept.  Here 
are  to  be  kept  not  only  domestic  rem- 
edies, but  all  medicines,  safely  out  of 
reach  of  children  and  careless  persons. 
Besides  the  druggist's  label,  another 
one  should  be  attached  to  each  bottle 
or  package,  giving  more  fully  its  use 
and  method  of  administration,  or  else 
a  number  should  be  attached  to  the 
medicine  and  the  same  information  be 
written  down  in  a  blank  book  kept  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  in  the  medicine 
chest.  This  plan  covers  special  medi- 
cines prepared  for  special  conditions 
of  particular  children,  and  the  direc- 
tions should  be  written  or  dictated  by 
the  physician. 

P.j  Muskegon,  Mich. — We  know  of 
no  standard  preparation  of  prunes  and 
senna.  A  "senna  tea"  may  be  easily 
made  from  the  leaves  with  hot  water, 
and  the  prunes  be  steamed  in  it.  Rut 
such  a  decoction  would  be  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  several  preparations  in- 
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to  which  senna  enters  and  which  can 
be  found  in  the  pharmacies. 

R.  R.,  Lowell,  Mass. — Acute  at- 
tacks of  throat  disorders  of  all  kinds 
should  be  taken  promptly  in  hand  and 
relieved  as  quickly  as  possible.  En- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  throat  should  be 
reduced  to  the  natural  condition  by 
special  treatment,  now  so  successfully 
practiced  in  this  class  of  cases,  and 
all  sources  of  irritation  should  be  re- 
moved, in  order  that  their  presence 
may  not  serve  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  parts  and 
thus  aggravate  the  whole  trouble. 

T.  R.,  Dubuque,  la. — The  recom- 
mendation to  give  children  only  stale 
bread  is  a  means  of  delusion  and  a 
snare  to  people  who  do  not  understand 
this  process.  If  bread  is  not  thorough- 
ly baked,  stale  bread  is  even  more 
harmful  than  that  which  is  fresh.  We 
know  of  a  dyspeptic  whose  food  is 
long  in  digesting,  who  cannot  take 
bread  without  an  "attack  of  indiges- 
tion," while  she  can  eat  hot  biscuits 
and  griddle  cakes  with  other  articles 
such  as  nuts — so-called  indigestible 
articles — but  wTho  do  not  furnish  the 
fermentation  germ.  When  you  give  a 
child  bread,  be  sure  that  it  is  well  done 
rather  than  stale ;  and  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  if  the  child  is  in- 
clined to  stomach  trouble,  give  him 
only  well  toasted  bread,  zwieback  or 
bread  similarly  prepared  in  your  own 
oven. 


F.  W.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — When 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn, pigeon  breast  is  a  very  grave 
matter,  and  the  case  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  at  the  first 
suspicious  symptom.  Plaster  of  paris 
jackets  and  apparatus  of  various  forms 
must  be  worn  for  long  periods. 

W '.,  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. — The  func- 
tions or  acts  of  the  nose  are:  ist.  To 
convey  air  to  the  lungs.  2d.  To  self- 
cleanse  its  passage.  3d.  To  enable  the 
individual  to  judge  of  the  suitability 
of  the  atmosphere  for  respiratory  pur- 
poses. 4th.  To  moisten  and  warm  the 
inspired  air.  5th.  To  give  informa- 
tion, in  a  degree,  as  to  the  nature  of 
food ;  the  perception  of  odors  is  only 
an  incidental  of  this  function.  6th.  To 
act  as  a  resounding  cavity  in  produc- 
ing certain  voice-effects.  Some  of  these 
functions  are  of  slight  importance  to 
the  young  infant,  only  becoming  de- 
veloped with  advancing  age  and  men- 
tal powers ;  but  some  are  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  child  from  birth. 

B.  H.,  Greenville,  Miss. — The  meth- 
ods of  treatment  of  fever  are  either  to 
use  some  means  to  stop  the  formation 
of  heat  in  the  body,  or  to  give  some 
drug  that  will  cause  a  profuse  sweating 
which  will  at  once  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
on  the  skin ;  and  a  third  way  is,  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  to 
abstract  heat  from  the  body.  All  these 
methods  are  used  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  must  be  decided  by  the 
physician. 


Occupations  and  Amusements. 


Rainy-Day  Pastimes. 

When  the  heavy,  slanting  rain 
beats  against  the  windows,  its 
steady  down-pour  prohibiting  all 
thought  of  out-door  enjoyments,  the 
nursery  narrows  into  a  prison  cell, 
and  from  its  youthful  occupants 
comes  an  unceasing  cry  for  "some- 
thing to  do." 

Long  ere  the  day  is  spent  toys, 
picture  books,  games  and  building 
blocks  lose  their  wonted  fascination, 
and  the  active  little  brains  and  hands 
contrive  some  occupation  for  their 
owners,  which,  though  apparently 
big  with  the  promise  of  plenty  of 
fun,  is,  alas !  only  too  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  direst  of  consequences. 
The  inventive  ingenuity  of  mother 
and  nurse  is  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
but,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  suggest 
in  the  way  of  amusement  or  occupa- 
tion, the  day  slowly  closes  down 
upon  a  scene  of  universal  discom- 
fort. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  children 
call  for  something  to  do  as  frequent- 
ly as  for  something  to  play.  Both 
of  these  demands  can  be  easily  grati- 
fied at  only  a  slight  outlay  of  time 
and  money,  and  in  sufficient  variety 
to  satisfy  the  very  human  desire  for 
novelty. 


Certain  pastimes,  not  entirely  de- 
void of  instructive  features,  can  be 
devised  and  reserved  solely  for 
rainy-day  use ;  at  such  times,  or  in 
cases  of  tedious  convalescence  from 
illness,  they  prove  themselves  of  un- 
told value.  Some  of  these  pastimes 
must,  however,  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  the  smallest  of  the  chil- 
dren are  able  to  participate  in  them 
without  disturbing  the  pleasure  of 
the  older  ones. 

Children  of  all  ages  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  manufacture  of  mud-pies 
and  other  pastry,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  forts,  castles,  moats,  trench- 
es, etc.  A  corner  of  the  play-room 
is  turned,  for  the  nonce,  into  a  min- 
iature sea-shore ;  a  large  square  of 
bed-ticking  or  table  oilcloth  is 
tacked  to  the  floor,  and  a  roomy  old 
chest  half  full  of  sand  is  brought  for- 
ward and  unlocked.  Within  its  em- 
brace lie  shovels,  patty-pans  and 
pails ;  these  are  now  distributed  and 
the  children  permitted  to  dig  and 
delve  at  will.  Exile  from  this  pleas- 
ure-ground, if  made  the  penalty  for 
rough,  ill-natured  or  selfish  conduct, 
will  effectually  restrain  both  way- 
wardness and  perversity.  The  sand 
may  be  slightly  moistened  to  allow 
easier  moulding  into  shape,  or  gar- 
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den  soil,  carefully  sifted,  to  free  it 
from  worms,  and  gravel  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Some  worn-out 
millinery  will  supply  the  flower-gar- 
den, odd  bits  of  evergreen  answer 
for  trees,  and  the  box  of  military 
toys,  even  when  greatly  the  worse 
for  countless  engagements,  will 
serve  to  man  and  fortify  the  battle- 
ments of  the  forts.  In  this  way, 
while  the  younger  ones  content 
themselves  with  pans  and  shovels, 
the  older  ones  are  taught  to  bring 
their  powers  of  imagination  and  in- 
vention into  play — a  great  advan- 
tage in  itself.  But,  from  the  outset, 
they  must  be  kept  strictly  within 
the  limit  of  the  floor-protector;  for 
while  one  is  willing  to  allow  the 
children  certain  liberties,  these  must 
not  be  abused  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  elders  are  thereby  caused  to 
suffer  annoyance  or  inconvenience. 
Obedience  to  this  can  be  made  a  part 
of  their  play ;  for  example,  the  oil- 
cloth is  made  to  represent  an  island 
surrounded  by  so  treacherous  an 
ocean  that  whoever  casts  sand  into 
its  depths  is  utterly  lost ;  or  it  be- 
comes a  magical  spot  in  the  midst  of 
ogre-land,  where  a  great  hissing 
dragon  is  waiting  to  pounce  upon 
the  first  transgressor  who  is  bold 
enough  to  intrude  upon  his  domain. 

But  even  the  pleasures  of  the  sand 
chest  pall  after  a  Avhile  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  introduce  a  dif- 
ferent pastime.  AVhile  the  older  chil- 
dren are  busy  removing  all  traces  of 
the  disorder  caused  by  the  building 
and  working  with  sand — a  thing,  by 
the  way,  which  should  always  be  in- 


sisted upon — the  younger  ones  can 
begin  to  rub  the  interior  of  tin  basins 
with  some  castile  soap  which  has 
been  slightly  moistened.  Castile 
soap  is  chosen  because  more  free 
from  impurities  than  other  grades  of 
soap,  and  when  rubbed  well  over  the 
surface  of  the  basin  it  will  produce 
suds  sufficiently  strong.  Pipes  are 
then  distributed,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
cleanliness  each  one  is  marked  with 
the  initial  of  its  owner.  A  small 
amount  of  water  is  then  stirred  into 
each  basin,  and  the  children  are  free 
to  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned  but  al- 
ways delightful  occupation  of  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles.  Unless  the  smaller 
children  are  provided  with  aprons, 
high-necked  and  long-sleeved,  made 
of  rubber  cloth,  this  pastime  must  be 
limited  to  summer  days  only.  In 
winter  the  wetting  of  the  clothing  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
little  ones. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  kinder- 
garten gifts  are  all  of  them  extreme- 
ly interesting  to  children,  quite  ex- 
clusive of  their  educational  value ; 
but  as  more  or  less  expense  is  in- 
curred in  purchasing  them,  and  as 
all  mothers  do  not  yet  appreciate 
their  real  benefit,  they  are  not  in 
such  general  nursery  use  as  they  de- 
serve to  be.  One  of  these  gifts  con- 
sists of  stencil  cards  (a  set  of  which 
costs  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar),  and 
these  can  be  made  to  provide  enter- 
tainment to  each  separate  occupant 
of  the  nursery.  For  example,  ten- 
vear-old  Mary  selects  one  of  the 
cards :  it  represents  a  boy,  decorated 
with  a  dunce's  cap,  seated  astride  of 
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a  dog.  She  takes  a  piece  of  blotting 
or  wrapping  paper,  places  it  between 
the  cover  of  a  pasteboard  box  and 
her  stencil,  fastens  the  first  and  last 
to  the  cover  with  four  pins,  and  by 
guiding  a  sharp  pointed  pencil 
through  the  openings  in  the  design, 
quickly  transfers  the  picture  to  the 
paper  beneath.  Removing  the  sten- 
cil, she  once  more  fastens  the  paper 
in  place  and  passes  it  to  eight-year- 
old  Jack,  whose  duty  it  is  to  per- 
forate the  outlines  of  the  picture 
with  tiny  holes  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  apart,  using  a  shawl  pin  for 
the  purpose. 

His  task  completed,  his  six-year- 
old  sister  (who  has  been  waiting, 
with  needle  ready  threaded  with 
bright  silk,  darning  cotton,  or  split 
zephyr  wool)  outlines  the  design  in 
different  colors  for  different  parts — 
red  for  the  cap,  blue  for  the  boy,  and 
brown  or  black  for  the  dog.  The 
perforated  holes  guide  her  in  making 
her  back-stitches  straight  and  even. 
The  eldest  has  meanwhile  been 
tracing  other  designs  with  which  the 
younger  ones  can  be  occupied ;  she 
now  takes  the  embroidered  card  or 
paper,  dips  her  brush  into  her  water 
colors  and  proceeds  to  color  the  vari- 
ous parts  in  harmony  with  the 
stitching.  When  finished  and  dried 
it  is  passed  over  to  the  baby  as  a 
new  toy,  or  is  pasted  into  a  scrap- 
book  for  his  future  delectation. 

Possibly  a  child  may  tire  of  his 
share  of  the  work — though  this  is 
doubtful ;  if  so,  let  him  lay  it  aside 
in  some  safe  place  until  the  next 
rainy  day,  when  it  will  once  more 


awaken  his  interest.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances insist  upon  its  immedi- 
ate completion,  or  it  will  at  once  be 
eyed  in  the  light  of  a  disagreeable 
task. 

Another  capital  pastime,  and  one 
in  which  each  individual  child  can 
take  a  special  part,  is  the  kinder- 
garten gift  of  clay  work.  This  clay 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  in 
the  form  of  powder  ready  to  be 
mixed  to  the  proper  consistency 
with  water,  or  in  bricks  already 
moistened  for  modeling.  When  once 
mixed  for  work,  it  should  be  about 
as  soft  as  putty ;  it  dries  out  rapidly 
when  not  in  use,  unless  protected  by 
a  wrapper  of  closet  oilcloth,  wound 
closely  around  it.  Any  other  clay 
which  can  be  molded  and  is  com- 
paratively stainless  will  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well.  A  portion  is 
given  to  each  child;  the  smaller  ones 
are  taught  how  to  mold  marbles, 
birds'  nests  and  tiny  eggs  to  place 
within  them,  sticks  of  candy,  long- 
necked  bottles,  flat  plates  and  shal- 
low oval  dishes  ;  even  five-year-olds 
can  mold  long  narrow  rolls  to  re- 
semble worms  and  snakes,  can  twist 
two  of  these  into  a  rope,  and  by 
placing  one  of  these  ropes  upon  a 
lump,  shaped  like  a  loaf  of  bread, 
can  produce  the  familiar  "twist" 
bread.  They  may  also  "cook,"  and 
line  tiny  pans  with  pastry,  form  rolls 
of  bread,  potatoes,  etc. 

Five  minutes'  instruction  will  en- 
able the  older  ones  to  roll  a  small 
lump  flat,  press  a  leaf  into  the  sur- 
face (an  artificial  one  is  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  its  ribs  are  more  dis- 
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tinct),  and,  after  removing  the  lat- 
ter, to  cut  away  or  flatten  out  the 
clay  surrounding  the  impression. 
Now,  by  means  of  a  tiny  spatula, 
they  are  to  try  to  produce  a  copy  of 
this  impression  without  other  aid 
than  the  eye.  With  practice  and 
patient  effort  other  objects  can  be 
molded,  and  the  original  leaf  will 
develop  into  leaf  sprays,  the  marbles 
into  apples,  plums,  pears,  almonds, 
walnuts,  etc.  The  moulded  objects 
are  then  laid  away  to  dry,  and  upon 
the  next  rainy  day  they  can  be  col- 
ored, as  true  to  nature  as  possible. 

Still  another  inexpensive  pastime 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  kinder- 
garten gifts :  that  of  paper  folding 
and  paper  cutting.  A  package  of 
"folding  papers"  can  be  purchased, 
or  four  to  live  inch  squares  can  be 
cut  from  large  sheets  of  colored,  un- 
glazed  paper.  In  ten  minutes  even 
a  very  young  child  can  be  shown 
how  to  produce  many  designs ;  but 
once  shown  how  to  fold  and  cut  these 
papers,  he  must  afterward  depend 
upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  inventive 
power.  Thus,  in  play ,  he  gains  a 
great  mental  advantage,  and  his  eye 
is  trained  to  accuracy  and  artistic 
values. 

A  square  of  paper  is  to  be  folded 
three  times ;  first  into  an  oblong, 
then  over  into  a  square,  lastly  into  a 
triangle.  All  double  edges  must 
meet  exactly.  With  scissors  make 
nicks  and  incisions  into  the  sides  of 
the  triangle.     The  square  can  be 


folded  and  cut  so  as  to  produce  a 
polygon  of  almost  any  number  of 
sides,  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  a  star  of 
five,  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  points 
as  well  as  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers. An  endless  number  of  designs 
can  be  produced,  no  two  of  which 
will  be  alike;  the  interest  in  the 
work  grows  at  every  step ;  and,  as  a 
variation,  the  child  can  be  taught 
how  to  paste  the  finished  design  in  a 
scrap  album.  A  design,  open  and 
lacey  in  appearance,  can  be  pasted 
over,  above  another  of  contrasting 
color.  Some  can  be  quartered,  and 
the  resulting  fans  used  to  decorate 
the  corners  of  the  pages.  The  child 
may  be  shown  how  to  hold  the  de- 
sign upon  a  slate,  and  trace  its  out- 
lines with  a  pencil ;  this  done,  he 
may  be  told  to  try  how  closely  he 
can  imitate  it,  freehand. 

But  no  matter  how  enjoyable  an 
occupation  may  appear,  unless  it 
possesses  novelty,  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  childhood,  it  soon  be- 
comes tiresome  and  loses  all  its 
charm.  Hence  it  is  that  special  pas- 
times, whatever  their  nature,  are  ad- 
vantageously reserved  for  rainy 
days.  The  children  would  no  doubt 
derive  much  enjoyment  from  them 
at  other  times,  but  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  except  in  cases  of  con- 
valescence, or  during  slight  attacks 
of  illness,  it  is  much  better  to  with- 
hold them  until  they  are  needed  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  inclement 
weather.  C.  H. 
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Feeding  Hints. 


Poached  eggs  on  toast  make  a 
very  good  breakfast  for  a  child.  To 
prepare  this  article : 

Have  a  clean  shallow  pan  nearly  full  of 
salted  water ;  let  the  water  simmer  and  re- 
move all  the  scum.  Break  each  egg  care- 
fully into  a  saucer  and  slip  it  gently  into 
the  water.  Dip  the  water  and  pour  it  over 
the  egg  with  a  spoon.  When  the  yolk  has 
become  covered  with  a  film  and  the  albu- 
men thoroughly  whitened,  take  it  up  with  a 
skimmer,  trim  off  the  hardened  edges,  and 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  toast  previously  mois- 
tened with  the  salted  water.  No  additional 
seasoning  is  required. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  contains  fatty  mat- 
ters, and  for  this  reason  the  addition 
of  butter  is  not  required. 

A  Word  About  Milk, 
which  is  not  to  be  recommended  as 
a  drink  for  children  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  milk  is'  a  food,  and  a  con- 
siderably concentrated  food,  too.  It 
supplies  albumen,  sugar  and  fats. 
As  an  addition  to  cereal  diet  it  fills 
a  legitimate  place.  As  an  addition  to 
the  meal  of  meat  or  eggs  it  is  super- 
fluous. Water  is  far  more  servicea- 
ble.   It  has  been  proved,  too,  that 

Water  Taken  Before  Eating 
is  rapidly  absorbed  and  aids  diges- 
tion. It  should  be  of  about  the  tem- 
perature of  well  water ;  it  should  not 
be  warm,  but  slightly  chilled,  to  ob- 
tain this  tonic  effect. 

The  water  given  to  children 
should  be  carefully  examined  for 
impurities.  To  detect  these  impuri- 
ties place  the  water  in  a  narrow- 


necked  bottle,  cork  the  bottle  and 
let  it  stand  for  six  or  twelve  hours. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  water 
is  odorless  it  may  be  considered 
fairly  free  from  organic  impurities. 
If  the  water  gives  off  a  putrid  odor, 
as  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  do, 
it  is  not  fit  for  children's  use  with- 
out filtering  or  boiling,  fifteen  min- 
utes being  required  for  the  boiling. 
Avoid  the  settlings  and  put  it  away 
to  cool.  Before  serving  such  boiled 
water  pour  it  from  one  tumbler  to 
another  several  times  to  obtain  an 
admixture  of  air.  This  will  remove 
the  "flat"  taste  and  make  it  more 
palatable.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
carbonic  acid  water.  Encourage  the 
child  to  depend  upon  water  as  a 
beverage  and  you  will  have  founded 
a  habit  for  which  he  will  be  grateful 
through  life.  There  are  grown  peo- 
ple who  "never  touch  water."  Such 
examples  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

We  have  another  important  arti- 
cle of  diet  to  consider,  and  that  is 
Meat. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  this 
article  of  food  in  the  diet  of  the 
child.  And  just  here,  because  there 
are  so  many  theories  on  this  subject, 
we  must  be  careful — parents  must 
be  careful.  There  is  no  test  for  diet 
but  experience.  The  best  con- 
structed theory  is  worth  nothing  in 
comparison  with  a  demonstrated 
fact.  Children  have  grown  up  anae- 
mic and  dyspeptic  because  their  pa- 
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rents  were  "cranks"  and  fed  them 
and  regulated  their  development  by 
rules.  I  would  rather  trust  to  the 
habits  of  the  many  than  to  the  theo- 
ries of  the  few  in  such  a  matter. 
Children  are.,  as  a  rule,  given  meat 
in  some  form  after  they  have  ob- 
tained their  teeth  ;  and  where  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  do  not 
supervene  they  ordinarily  do  well. 
If  we  are  fond  of  theories,  we  can 
reconcile  this  fact  with  our  preced- 
ing experience  by  remembering  that 
milk  is  an  animal  food,  and  that  we 
are  simply  replacing  this  food  when, 
upon  its  partial  withdrawal,  we  give 
meat.  The  first  introduction  to  meat 
will  probably  be  in  the  form  of 

Beef  Juice. 

To  prepare  beef  juice,  take  a  piece  of  sir- 
loin steak ;  place  it  in  a  broiler  over  a  quick 
fire.  Do  not  allow  drops  of  the  juice  to 
collect  on  the  top.  but  turn  quickly  so  soon 
as  these  appear.  The  object  of  the  broiling, 
in  this  case,  is  simply  to  brown  the  outside 
of  the  steak  so  as  to  bring  out  its  full 
flavor.  When  well  browned,  remove  the 
steak  from  the  fire,  and  cut  it  with  a 
sharp  knife  into  cubes,  carrying  the  divi- 
sion about  two-thirds  through  the  piece, 
which  should  be,  by  the  way,  as  much  as 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Having  di- 
vided the  fiber  of  the  meat,  place  the  whole 
piece  in  a  lemon  squeezer  and  express  the 
juice.  This  may  be  received  in  a  warmed 
cup  or  saucer.  It  can  be  served  on  rice, 
potato  or  farina,  as  desired.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  are  sufficient  for  a 
meal. 

Steaks  and  Chops 

can  be  given  in  small  quantities, 
well  cut  up,  once  a  day,  to  the  child 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  The 
same  is  true  of  well-selected  roasts. 


To  broil  steak,  place  it  over  a 
quick  fire,  turning  it  as  before  de- 
scribed, but  continuing  the  process 
longer,  while  yet  avoiding  its  being 
too  well  done.  Rare  steak  is  more 
digestible  than  that  which  is  well 
done.  Meat  is  rare  done  when  it  has 
just  ceased  to  be  raw.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  an  uncooked  place  in  a 
steak  which  is  intended  to  be  rare. 
This  should  never  be.  The  rare 
steak  is  of  a  bright  red  color  in  its 
interior  and  exudes  plentifully  a  red- 
dish juice.  This  juice  is  not  pure 
blood,  but  only  the  watery  part  of 
it.  The  more  concentrated  part  of 
the  blood  has  been  coagulated  with 
the  other  albumens  by  the  heat.  If 
the  fire  has  been  sufficiently  hot,  the 
outside  of  the  steak  will  be  of  a 
beautiful  brown  color,  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  red,  juicy  aspect 
when  cut.  In  order  to  know  wheth- 
er your  steak  has  reached  this  point, 
the  more  inexperienced  may  pass 
the  blade  of  a  knife  through  it  and 
examine  the  sides  of  the  incision. 
You  can  thus  tell  whether  it  has 
been  cooked  through.  When  ready 
for  removal,  receive  it  upon  a  plate 
which  has  been  previously  warmed ; 
salt  it,  then  turn  it  once  or  twice, 
and  bathe  the  slightly  hardened  sur- 
face in  the  juices  which  will  have 
been  formed. 

Chops  of  Mutton  or  Lamb 

are  to  be  similarly  treated,  but  the 
broiling  must  be  continued  longer. 
The  chop  should  be  cooked  until  it 
has  lost  its  red  interior,  but  not  a 
second  longer.  The  success  of  both 
these  dishes  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
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fire  and  promptness  in  removing 
them  at  the  right  moment. 

The  consideration  of  roasts  and 
the  various  ways  of  dressing  fowl 
would  carry  us  too  far  for  the  scope 
of  these  papers.  One  article  must 
not,  however,  be  passed  over  with- 
out mention,  and  that  is 

Chicken  Soup, 

a  valuable  article  of  diet  in  child- 
hood. 

Take  half  of  a  large  fowl,  clean  it  thor- 
oughly, remove  all  the  skin  and  fat,  and 
then  chop  it,  bones  and  all,  into  fine  pieces. 
Put  these  with  a  proper  quantity  of  salt 
into  a  saucepan  and  add  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  cover  closely  and  simmer  over  a 
slow  tire  for  two  hours ;  after  remov- 
ing, allow  it  to  stand  until  half  cooled, 
so  that  the  fat  will  be  congealed,  but  the 
gelatine  will  still  flow  freely.  Then  strain 
through  a  sieve  and  stand  away.  When 
desired  for  use.  heat,  and  add  flour  or 
boiled  rice  or  sago  or  well  cooked -barley, 


as  desired.  Serve  with  a  piece  of  toast, 
bread  or  cracker. 

All  grains  added  to  soup  for  chil- 
dren should  have  been  previously 
well  cooked. 

Mutton  Broth 

is  also  useful,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  so 
well  liked. 

To  one  pound  of  lean  mutton  add  three 
pints  of  water  and  boil  gently  until  very 
tender.  Add  salt  and  strain  into  a  basin, 
and  when  cool  skim  of  all  fat.  "Warm 
when  served  and  thicken  #s  in  the  pre- 
ceding case. 

Veal  Broth 

is  extremely  nutritious. 

Take  one-half  pound  of  lean  veal.  Mince 
the  veal  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  cold 
water ;  let  it  stand  for  three  hours ;  then 
slowly  heat  it  to  the  boiling,  and  after  boil- 
ing briskly  for  two  minutes  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve  and  season  with  salt. 

Li  roth  is  the  only  form  in  which 
veal  should  be  served  to  children. 

C.  L. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


Suggestions  Upon  Various  Topics. 

I  send  a  few  results  of  experience, 
and  if  any  are  considered  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  publish  I  should  be 
glad  to  help  others  as  I  have  been 
helped  through  Babyhood. 

Before  the  birth  of  my  last  baby  I 


endeavored  to  live  in  the  way  most 
beneficial  to  him,  and  was  never 
once  sick  or  even  ailing,  nor  did  I 
have  occasion  to  taste  medicine  dur- 
ing the  nine  months.  I  boarded  the 
three  first  months  in  the  country, 
being  out  in  the  open  air  and  avoid- 
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ing  stairs.  I  took  oft  corsets,  wear- 
ing a  waist  and  "directory"  dresses. 
I  also  prepared  "Gertrude''  clothes 
of  the  Jaeger  material.  The  baby 
was  such  a  fine,  healthy  child  that  I 
felt  rewarded  for  the  healthy  food 
and  early  hours  I  had  adopted.  He 
has  never  had  a  pain  or  ache  since 
birth,  except  a  bad  cold  recently,  no 
colic,  no  disordered  digestion,  no 
bowel  troubles,  no  medicine,  no  doc- 
tor. He  weighed  at  first  8%  pounds, 
at  eleven  months  he  weighed — includ- 
ing clothes — 24^4  pounds.  I  weigh 
him  each  month. 

I  drank  a  great  deal  of  milk  and 
some  beef  tea  each  day  before  and 
after  his  birth,  became  as  plump  as 
possible  and  never  looked  better.  I 
weaned  him  at  eleven  months  with- 
out even  a  crying  spell,  having  be- 
gun at  four  months  to  feed  him, 
first  with  cream  and  water,  then 
sterilized  milk  and  oatmeal  wrater. 
I  trained  him  from  the  first  to  reg- 
ular nap  times,  and  he  is  like  a  clock, 
preserving  the  same  hours  still. 

I  had  the  upholstering  taken  out 
of  my  baby  carriage  and  three  cush- 
ions made,  one  for  the  back  and  one 
on  each  side,  which  can  be  tied  in; 
they  are  made  of  old  rose  surah.  In 
summer  I  remove  them,  leaving 
Baby  cool  and  comfortable.  The 
most  durable  parasol  cover  is  of 
Cluny  lace,  costing  from  $4  to  $6. 

My  baby  slept  in  a  basket  about 
the  length  and  width  of  his  carriage, 
the  same  hair  mattress  being  used 
for  both.  This  basket,  lined  outside 
with  flannel,  then  draped  in  muslin 
which  can  be  easily  done  up,  is  a 
great  convenience.    To  "exhibit"  a 


young  baby,  he  can  be  carried 
around  in  this  basket,  also  can  sleep 
in  it. 

The  best  ware  for  a  baby's  sauce- 
pan that  I  have  yet  tried  is  the  Vien- 
na blue  enamel  ware ;  it  does  not 
burn  so  quickly  as  many  others,  and  is 
more  easily  cleaned. 

About  diapers :  In  a  small  house- 
hold it  is  a  serious  consideration  to 
avoid  using  wet  diapers  twice.  I 
think  we  need  an  invention  of  a 
small  tub  with  revolving  mangle  and 
wringer,  also  rollers  heated  from  the 
gas  jet  to  iron  the  diapers  with.  This 
kept  upstairs,  could  be  used  each 
day  by  nurse  or  mother.  The  moth- 
er, I  think,  has  to  show  the  monthly 
nurse  many  things.  The  latter  either 
will  not  do  what  she  is  trained  to 
do,  or  is  not  properly  trained.  Most 
nurses  teach  the  young  mother  to 
dry  diapers  in  her  bedroom.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  very  few  mothers 
and  nurses  are  neat  with  soiled  dia- 
pers. I  have  a  pail  kept  for  that 
purpose,  which  at  once  receives  the 
diaper,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed 
out,  dried  and  put  in  the  wash  bas- 
ket. 

A  few  conveniences  for  a  sick 
room  I  will  mention :  A  little  fixture 
for  the  gas  to  heat  anything  hur- 
riedly ;  a  green  tin  shade  for  the  gas ; 
a  piece  of  oilcloth  on  a  portion  of 
the  bureau  for  standing  things 
upon ;  another  to  place  on  a  chair 
for  holding  wash  basin,  etc. ;  and 
especially  a  little  tin  wash-stand 
with  basin,  pitcher  and  towel  rack; 
this  placed  by  the  bedside  is  a  great 
convenience  to  a  sick  person,  besides 
being  very  light;  it  costs  $1.40. 
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Very  few  mothers  seem  to  know 
what  a  protection  cork  sole  shoes 
are  for  children  in  cold,  damp 
weather.  I  draw  my  little  boy's 
foot  and  send  it  to  a  well-known 
city  shoemaker,  who  charges  $3  for 
cork  soles  boots  which  last  six 
months. 

My  baby's  playground  is  a  sofa, 
that  opens  out  as  for  a  bed.  Under- 
neath, where  blankets  are  to  be 
kept,  is  an  excellent  place  for  keep- 
ing his  toys.  Covered  with  brown 
Holland  covers,  kept  clean  always, 
and  upholstered  in  inexpensive 
goods,  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
a  baby  "born  into"  a  flat  or  small 
house.  J.  N. 

A  Creeping  Skirt. 

Do  all  mothers  know  the  blessing 
of  a  creeping-skirt?  I  made  my  boy 
one  of  two  yards  of  dark  gingham, 
making  a  skirt  a  yard  long  and  two 
widths  wide,  and  gathered  on  a  band 
top  and  bottom.  One  band  I  button 
underneath  his  clothes,  just  over 
the  skirt,  and  the  other  around  his 
waist  over  his  dress.  By  this  means 
I  have  his  skirts  securely  protected 
between  the  two  thicknesses  of 
gingham,  and  Baby  is  free  to  go 
from  parlor  to  kitchen  without  soil- 
ing his  white  skirts.  S.  C.  S. 

Combined  Screen  and  Clothes-Rack. 

A  screen  and  clothes-rack  combined 
is  a  very  useful  article  in  a  nursery  or 
bed-room,  and  one  which  no  mother 
need  be  without. 

Buy  plain  wooden  clothes-bars,  of 
four  leaves,  about  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  paint  all  but  one  leaf  of  it  with 


prepared  black  paint  which  may  be 
had  at  any  paint  store,  applying  a  sec- 
ond coat  after  the  first  is  dry.  Measure 
length  and  breadth  of  the  bars,  and 
buy  enough  pretty  cretonne  or  chintz 
to  cover  the  three  leaves,  also  a  paper 
of  fancy-headed  tacks  with  which  to 
tack  on  the  cloth.  The  fourth,  uncov- 
ered leaf  of  bars  is  used,  folded  back, 
to  hang  towels,  etc.,  upon,  while  the 
screen  may  hide  wash-stand  or  other 
unsightly  articles  in  the  room. 

W.  W. 


Another  Crib  Guard. 
The  task  of  getting  Master  Baby- 
safely  barricaded,  to  prevent  his  roll- 
ing out  of  bed  and  bumping  his  pre- 
cious head,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
serious  injuries,  has  been  quite  an  im- 
portant one,  calling  in  the  aid  of  two 
heavy  chairs  and  several  pillows,  until 
we  thought  of  this  simple  contrivance, 
which  my  husband  made  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
slip  the  guard  down  between  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  the  spring  bed  until 
the  legs  touch  the  floor,  lay  a  pillow 
against  it,  and  the  sleeping  treasure  is 
safe.  The  construction  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  upright  sticks  are  %>  in.  x  1% 
in.,  pine,  the  slats  are  Yz  in.  x  il/2  in., 
all  put  together  with  screws.  It  is 
hinged  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  fold 
up  and  set  away  in  small  space  in  the 
closet  when  not  in  use.  I  hope  some 
mother  who  has  been  troubled  as  I 
have  been  will  persuade  "papa"  to 
make  one,  and  that  it  may  prove  to 
be  as  much  comfort  to  her  as  mine  has 
been  to  me.  M.  B.  E. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


The  Fear  of  Dogs. 

In  a  recent  "Mothers'  Parliament" 
I  notice  an  inquiry  regarding  a 
child's  nervous  terror  of  dogs.  Per- 
haps my  experience  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  her.  My  oldest  child,  who 
had  shown  no  fear  of  any  animal 
up  to  the  age  of  two  years,  at  that 
time  suddenly  developed  an  exces- 
sive terror  of  dogs  and  aversion  to 
them.  This  feeling  extended  to  all 
canines,  from  the  tiniest  lapdog  to 
the  largest  mastiff. 

It  is  an  ancestral  peculiarity  in 
his  father's  side  of  the  family,  being 
so  intense  in  some  of  its  members 
that  they  have  night  dogs  instead 
of  nightmares,  when  their  sleep  is 
troubled.  To  this  heritage,  then,  my 
boy  fell  heir  in  fullest  measure.  He 
is  now  nearly  six  years  old,  and  al- 
though this  fear  still  haunts  him  oc- 
casionally, it  is  only  occasionally, 
and  then  with  nothing  like  the  in- 
tensity of  former  years.  I  have  good 
hopes  that  another  year  will  see  him 
entirely  cured. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  we 
have  tried  to  help  the  child  in  his 
trouble,  a  few  suggestions  perhaps 
may  be  allowed.  I  have  always  tried 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  genuine 
trouble  to  him,  a  misfortune,  not  a 
fault.  The  principle  which  should 
hold  in  all  such  cases  has  been  well 
set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  Sunday 
School    Times,    in     an     article  on 


"Dealing  Tenderly  with  a  Child's 
Fears."  Here  are  fragments  run  to- 
gether : 

"The  child  who  is  full  of  fears  deserves 
careful  handling,  in  order  that  his  fears 
may  not  gain  permanent  control  of  him.  It 
should  be  understood  that  a  child's  fears 
are  no  signs  of  a  child's  weakness,  but  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  stronger  the  child  is  in  the 
elements  of  a  well-balanced  and  admirable 
character,  the  more  fears  he  will  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  exercise  of  his  charac- 
ter. Hence  a  child's  fears  are  worthy  of 
respect,  and  call  for  tenderness  of  treat- 
ment, instead  of  being  looked  at  as  a  cause 
of  ridicule  or  severity.  Fear  is  not  coward- 
ice. Fear  is  a  keen  perception  of  dangers, 
real  or  imaginary.  Cowardice  is  a  refusal 
to  brave  the  dangers  which  the  fears  recog- 
nize. Fear  is  a  moral  attribute  of  humanity. 
Cowardice  is  a  moral  lack.  A  child,  or  a 
man,  who  is  wholly  free  from  cowardice 
may  have  more  fears  than  the  veriest  cow- 
ard living.  The  one  struggles  successfully 
against  his  many  fears;  the  other  yields  in 
craven  submission  to  the  first  fear  that  be- 
sets him.  A  child  has  fears  which  are  rea- 
sonable, fears  which  are  unreasoning,  and 
fears  which  are  wholly  imaginary.  How  to 
deal  with  each  class  of  fears  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  question  before  the  pa- 
rent who  would  treat  wisely  the  fears  of 
his  children." 

From  an  article  so  wholly  good, 
and  so  pertinent  to  many  a  genuine 
case,  as  the  one  to  which  I  refer,  it 
is  hard  to  quote,  but  enough  has 
been  given  to  show  the  trend  of  its 
thought,  and  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  parents  should  keep  toward 
children  in  their  fears.    The  distinc- 
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tion  which  is  to  be  made  between 
fear  and  cowardice  is,  of  course,  not 
a  new  thought,  but  it  is  a  thought 
which  needs  emphasizing,  as  thou- 
sands of  poor,  misjudged  children 
could  testify.  The  difference  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  two  soldiers,  about  to 
enter  a  battle  of  peculiar  danger. 
One  of  them  marked  his  comrade's 
blanched  face  and  quivering  lips, 
and  said,  tauntingly: 

"Ho,  you  are  afraid  !  Look  at  me  ! 
I'm  not  afraid  \" 

"No,"  answered  the  other,  as  he 
steadfastly  set  his  face  toward  the 
foe,  "if  you  were  half  as  afraid  as  I 
am,  you'd  run  away!" 

Fear,  whether  "reasonable,  un- 
reasoning, or  wholly  imaginary," 
may  be  co-existent  with  the  truest 
bravery ;  at  all  events  it  should  not 
be  branded  as  cowardice. 

Having  laid  down  our  general 
principle  let  us  come  back  to  the 
specific  fear  which  suggested  it,  and 
illustrate  it — the  terror  of  dogs.  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  dogs  myself ; 
nevertheless,  I  realize  that  whether 
this  fear  be  "reasonable,  unreason- 
ing, or  wholly  imaginary,"  depends 
on  the  individual  and  the  circum- 
stances. In  any  case  it  is  a  wretched 
fear,  to  be  dealt  with  tenderly  and 
naturally,  if  it  is  to  be  overcome. 
So  I  did  not  chide  my  little  boy,  nor 
taunt  him  with  being  a  "coward," 
nor  did  I  allow  others  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  force  him  to  have  to  do  with 
dogs,  nor  press  the  matter  upon  his 
attention  in  any  way.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  particularly  careful — 
though  I  tried  not  to  let  him  know 


it — never  to  let  him  go  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  meet  dogs  with- 
out what  he  would  feel  to  be  ample 
protection.  This  sense  of  protection 
soothing  his  terror,  his  aversion  also 
was  less  keen.  Whenever  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  dogs,  my  man- 
ner was  perfectly  natural  and  mat- 
ter-of-course, without  a  suggestion 
that  fear  was  possible  to  any  one 
present.  If  I  knew  the  dog  to  be 
susceptible  to  such  amenities  (for  I 
should  not  advise  any  one  to  fool 
with  a  strange  dog),  I  patted  him 
and  called  him  pet  names,  and  of- 
fered the  same  privilege  to  my  little 
boy.  When  he  declined  without 
thanks  I  never  urged  him,  merely 
gave  a  condoling  pat  and  a  word  of 
sympathy  to  the  "poor,  kind  doggie, 
who  felt  so  sorry  because  the  little 
boy  wouldn't  love  him."  Help  came, 
too,  from  the  picture  showing  and 
story  telling  which  the  small  boy  de- 
manded. Such  lovely  pictures  as 
are  to  be  shown,  and  such  thrilling 
stories  as  can  be  told,  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  on  their  errands  of  mercy; 
and  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  so  useful 
to  their  fur-clad  masters ;  and  the 
Newfoundland  dogs,  saving  little 
boys  from  drowning;  and  Greyfriars 
Bobby,  faithful  unto  death !  These 
true  stories,  made  vivid  by  pictures, 
easily  help  to  displace  the  feeling  of 
aversion  and  enmity  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  dog  as  man's  faithful 
friend  and  servant.  And  by  and  by 
there  was  a  dog  show  in  a  neighbor- 
ly city,  and  as  a  great  favor  papa 
offered  to  take  Small  Boy,  and  that 
pleasurable  and  exciting  occasion 
broke  more  links  in  the  chain  of  hi? 
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slavery.  And  so  the  process  has 
gone  on,  gradually  and  quietly,  in 
ways  of  which  the  foregoing  hints 
may  serve  as  example,  and  so,  I 
think,  it  will  go  on.  The  "still,  small 
voice"  method  is  always  more 
healthful  and  efficacious  as  an  edu- 
cator than  the  thunder  blast.  If  the 
writer  in  Babyhood  will  trust  to  the 
power  of  patience  and  tact  with  her 
little  boy  she  will  see  in  time,  I  be- 
lieve, encouraging  results. 

E.  L.  N. 
Nurses  and  Servants. 

Regarding  the  nurse-girl  question, 
of  which  so  much  is  being  said  just 
now — I  wonder  if  any  of  the  moth- 
ers who  read  Babyhood  have  tried 
my  plan.  I  was  rather  amused  on 
reading  the  article  telling  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  paying  capable  persons 
a  good  salary.  I  suppose  a  few  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  are  able  to  pay  the 
amounts  mentioned,  but  I  feel  sure 
that,  to  by  far  the  greater  number, 
it  would  be  impossible.  Among  the 
latter  class  there  are  probably  many 
who  can  pay  what  I  do — three  dol- 
lars a  week. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  mothers 
who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
care  of  their  children  to  any  other 
person,  however  capable ;  but  I 
need  help  with  the  many  duties  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  four  active 
little  ones.  I  advertise  for  an  intel- 
ligent person  to  assist  with  the  care 
of  young  children,  and  although  I 
live  at  a  distance  from  Philadelphia 
I  have  so  many  answers  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  between  them.  I  al- 
ways give  the  preference  to  a  trained 


kindergartner  if  possible.  I  have 
had  with  me  for  some  time  a  young 
woman  of  about  my  own  age,  intel- 
ligent, cultivated  and  refined — both 
a  pleasant  companion  and  an  able 
assistant.  She  is  treated  in  every 
way  as  one  of  the  family,  and  is  al- 
ways addressed  by  her  last  name. 
I  find  it  a  great  comfort  to  have 
some  one  with  whom  I  can  feel  sat- 
isfied to  leave  the  children  if  absent 
a  day  from  home,  and  to  know,  at 
all  times,  that  if  I  am  not  with  them 
all  is  going  on  among  the  little  ones 
as  I  would  wish.  I  set  aside  one  af- 
ternoon each  week  for  Miss  Blank 
to  have  entirely  to  herself. 

The  servant  girl  question,  too,  I 
simplify  by  taking  a  woman  with  a 
child.  There  are  many  such  who 
are  glad  of  a  good  home  and  mod- 
erate wages.  From  the  "Ladies'  Aid 
Society"  in  Philadelphia  I  have  ob- 
tained excellent  help.  For  several 
months  I  have  had  a  German  woman 
with  a  baby  girl,  only  eight  months 
old  when  she  came.  The  baby  makes 
scarcely  any  trouble,  and  the  little 
is  offset  by  the  faithful  work  of  her 
mother.  If  more  women  would  try 
this  plan,  I  think  there  would  be  less 
of  the  universal  complaint  of  ser- 
vants. And  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gent mothers  would  have  a  chance 
to  help  those  of  less  intelligence  to 
properly  care  for  their  little  ones. 
When  this  woman  first  came  to  me 
I  was  shocked  at  the  medley  that 
was  put  into  the  tiny  stomach,  but 
have  been  gratified  by  seing  the  diet 
gradually  change  until  it  has  be- 
come a  simple,  healthful  one. 
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In  this  way,  is  seems  to  me,  there 
is  a  chance  for  mothers  to  do  much 
good,  and  also  obtain  relief  for  them- 
selves by  securing  efficient  help. 

A.  C.  D. 
Some  Personal  Experiences. 

The  subscribers  of  your  magazine 
profess  to  want  trained  nurses.  Sev- 
enteen years  have  been  spent  on  my 
education,  and  I  try  to  add  to  it 
every  day  in  general  information.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  state  why  I  be- 
came a  nurse.  I  love  children,  and 
they  take  to  me ;  by  day  my  whole 
thought  is  my  charge ;  I  try  to  be 
patient  and  loving;  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  see  this  or  that  facul.y 
develop.  I  am  as  happy  as  the  child 
in  the  day  time,  but  when  night 
comes  and  he  is  asleep,  then  I  think 
— and  think — away  into  the  night! 
Am  I  a  failure?  Have  I  thrown 
many  years  away?  For  many  "raw 
Irish"  nurse  girls  are  treated  with 
more  respect  than  I ;  the  house  girl 
receives  more  wages  than  I.  She 
laughs  at  my  white  "uniform"  because 
I  have  to  go  out  in  a  white  apron,  and 
calls  it  my  "badge." 

I  am  not  a  chronic  grumbler;  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  men- 
tioned that  I  was  dissatisfied,  on 
paper  or  otherwise,  but  I  just  fin- 
ished reading  an  article  calling  for 
a  higher  class  of  girls,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  say  that  most  ladies 
would  not  know  how  to  treat  them 
if  they  could  get  them.  .  M. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  num- 
ber of  women  who  correspond  with 
Babyhood  are  full  of  regret  that 
they  are  not  more  competent  than 


they  are  to  give  the  best  of  physical 
care  to  their  little  children.  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make  which  could 
very  easily  be  carried  out  by  many 
of  them,  and  which  would  put  them 
in  six  months  in  a  very  different 
position  as  regards  their  capacity 
for  the  government  of  the  nursery. 
Most  of  the  large  cities  have  now 
medical  schools  which  admit  wo- 
men. Many  of  these  already  give  a 
course  in  physiology  open  to  non- 
matriculates.  Those  which  do  not 
could  easily  be  induced  to,  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  But 
a  thorough  course  in  physiology 
with  laboratory  work  extending 
over  a  year  or  half  a  year  would  en- 
able every  mother  to  see  her  chil- 
dren's needs  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view.  Most  women  have 
read  in  many  a  book  and  newspaper 
that  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  ex- 
ercise and  cool  rooms  are  good  for 
children,  but  the  mechanical  knowl- 
edge which  comes  from  hearing  and 
accepting  a  maxim  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  long  trains 
of  reasoning  and  of  experimental 
observation.  Moreover,  maxims  are 
only  of  general  application,  and 
there  arise  moments  in  every  day 
when  maxims  are  inapplicable  and 
actual  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
wise  dealing  with  circumstances. 

We  should  not  like  to  entrust  a 
watch  to  a  watchmaker  who  has 
simply  listened  to  the  common  opin- 
ions about  dealing  with  watches, 
and  who  has  not  been  trained  to  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  their  deli- 
cate mechanism.    It  is  true  that  a 
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watch  is  a  very  valuable  object,  but 
are  not  children  valuable,  too,  in 
their  way?  Ought  a  mother  to  be 
satisfied  with  herself  if  she  has  un- 
dertaken her  delicate  task  with  less 
preparation  than  the  honest  watch- 
maker thinks  necessary  for  his? 
Few  mothers,  it  is  probable,  are  sat- 
isfied with  themselves.  But  why  do 
they  not  do  something  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  dissatisfaction? 
The  stirrings  of  conscience  which 
motherhood  brings  on,  and  which 
make  a  woman  bitterly  regret  the 
years  when  she  might  have  laid  up 
stores  of  wisdom  and  learning, 
ought  to  induce  her  to  take  vigorous 
measures  to  repair  her  early  error. 
Even  though  she  is  the  mother  of 
several  children,  it  is  not  too  late 


for  her  to  make  ample  use  of  sound 
physiological  knowledge.  It  would 
even  be  a  worthy  ambition  to  be- 
come a  learned  grandmother,  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious kind  who  get  so  badly 
treated  in  Babyhood  nowadays. 
But  if  she  is  a  young  wife  who 
knows  for  the  first  time  that  she  is 
to  become  a  mother,  I  do  not  see 
how  she  can  help  hastening  to  use 
the  months  that  are  still  given  to 
her  for  preparation  in  laying  a  foun- 
dation of  real  knowledge  for  her 
coming  labors.  Physiology  does  not 
teach,  it  is  true,  the  details  of  nurs- 
ery management,  but  without  a 
knowledge  of  underlying  principles 
no  kind  of  supervision  can  be  ade- 
quate. A.  D.  L. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  gSSJS 

"THE  BEST'Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
r<,£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble. 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,        -        New  York 


(?APSnW 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 


STIFF 
^STRONG 

C0ILLE5S 

THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATCH 
IN  THE  FABRIC. 

IUDS0N  PIN  CO.MFGRS. 

ROCHESTER.N.Y. 

r5tnd  Postal  io  lol  Franklin  Si  MYCity 
for  Pre* Sample*. 
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Spontaneous  Return  of  the  Hearing  After 
Total  Deafness  Following  Scarlet 
Fever. 

Eitelberg  described  the  case  of  a 
girl  of  ten  who,  after  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  became  totally  deaf, 
and  did  not  respond  to  the  loudest 
and  strongest  noises.  After  nine 
months,  organ,  bells,  crying  of  child 
and  ordinary  noises  were  heard ;  no 
treatment  had  been  undertaken  in 
the  meantime.  After  another  three 
months  conversational  voice  was 
heard.  Most  remarkable  about  the 
case  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  ad- 
monition to  use  phonetic  speech,  the 
patient  conversed  only  in  the  sign 
language.  The  latter  condition  and 
the  psychical  behavior  of  the  child 
lead  one  to  believe  the  case  one  of 
deaf-mutism  occurring  in  connection 
with  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
hearing,  although  very  rare  in  a 
child  of  ten  or  more  years. — Medical 
Fortnightly. 


A  Turk  gives  these  directions  for 
making  Turkish  coffee.  Put  three 
lumps  of  sugar  into  a  little  pot,  turn 
in  the  water  and  bring  it  to  a  boil. 
Then  put  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
finely  ground  coffee.  As  soon  as 
froth  rises  lift  the  pot  and  tap  the 
bottom  until  the  froth  disappears. 
Repeat  the  operation  three  times. 
Then  turn  the  coffee  into  delicate 
china  cups,  giving  each  a  share  of 
froth.  The  coffee  should  be  freshly 
roasted  and  ground,  and  the 
grounds  should  be  so  fine  as  to  pass 
the  palate  unnoticed. 


A  woman  who  doubted  the  wearing 
qualities  of  a  piece  of  crisp  taffeta 
which  creased  with  every  fold  recalled 
the  softening  influence  of  a  hot  iron 
on  silk  ribbons.  She  ironed  the  silk 
before  cutting  into  it  and  the  result 
was  as  supple  a  fabric  as  she  wished, 
and  it  wore  unusually  well.  It  was 
not  moistened  in  the  process. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis . 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
TelepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KM 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product, 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


REST*  (o 


This  Dress  for  $ 


Ages  2  and  3  years 

Fine  lawn,  box 
plaits  front  and 
cack,  two  rows  of 
insertion,  It  is 
only  one  of  many 
styles,  fully  d  e  - 
scribed  and  illus- 
trated in  our 
elaborate 
Catalogue 

which  contains 
everything  for  the 
entire  outfitting 
of 

BOYS,  GIRLS 
BABIES 


SENT  FOR  4  CENTS  POSTAGE 

We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25. 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,       -       NEW  YORK 
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An  International  Congress  of  House 
Sanitation. 

The  Societe  d'Hygiene  Francaise 
has  issued  a  call  for  an  international 
congress  to  study  the  present  hy- 
gienic conditions  of  dwellings  and 
to  devise  means  for  their  ameliora- 
tion. The  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  congress  will  cover 
dwelling  houses  in  city  and  coun- 
try, laborers'  cottages  and  tene- 
ments, hotels,  lodging  houses, 
schools,  and  the  living  quarters  on 
steam  and  sailing  vessels. 


Canned  Grapes. 

Pulp  the  grapes,  stew  the  pulp, 
press  out  the  seeds,  mix  the  skins 
and  seedless  pulp  together  and  stew 
twenty  minutes ;  can  and  seal  while 
hot.  This  makes  the  nicest  of  pies 
for  winter.  Boil  all  ripe  grape  juice 
not  used  in  jelly  making  a  few  min- 
utes ;  skim,  add  sugar  until  a  little 
sweet — a  very  little  is  sufficient — 
boil  five  minutes,  fill  into  bottles  or 
cans  and  seal  hot.  This  is  nice  in 
many  fruit  sauces;  is  fine  in  mince- 
meat, and  is  excellent  to  use  in  sick- 
ness, as  it  is  very  strengthening. 


There  is  no  need  to  scald  a  tomato 
in  order  to  peel  it.  Rub  the  tomato 
with  the  back  of  a  knife,  from  the 
stem  end  down.  This  loosens  the  thin 
skin  as  speedily  and  as  surely  as  does 
hot  water. 


To  clean  a  white  straw  hat,  mois- 
ten a  tooth  brush  in  lemon  juice,  I 
dip  it  in  borax  and  rub  the  straw 
with  it.  Some  persons  apply  the 
cut  side  of  a  lemon  to  a  hat,  rub- 
bing it  all  over  thoroughly.  If  this 
process  fails  to  remove  spots  of  soil 
a  little  borax  is  applied  with  the 
lemon  juice.  Do  not  dry  the  hat  in 
the  sun. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It 
cures  chafings,  skin  eruptions, 
dandruff,  andj  makes  the  baby 
sweeter  than  any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
scented  soaps  do,  but  it  makes 
the  skin  clean  and  odorless  be- 
cause sulphur  disinfects.  Used 
daily,  it  prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing  and  purify 
ing  Iproperties. 

F«r  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c,  by  The 
Chas,N.Crittenton  Co.  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Pike's  Toethache  Drops  Cure  in  One  Minute. 


PURE,  DURABLE. 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUY  HH 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 

"TyriaiT 

No.  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Of 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gnzs 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim* 
If  you  have  never  tried  them. 
W£!  will  send  you  one  as  samp* /« 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y«f 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  mm*t 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  T  YRIAN    we  ouuiafactm<«  ft 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 
Puwklet  "  Worth  fteiulinf  .,  rREIc 
fTEB    EUBBEfi  CO,  adorer 
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[The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


»>t''t''tntMtl,tMt..tntnllltMt.,t..:..:,,t,.t,,:,.t.,tntMt..tMt,.t,,t,,tnt. 
f  * 

*     From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  it 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  i  ♦ 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  J 
Changes.  Precautions 


it  *J* 


fr  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  Menstruation.  4» 

J»  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis-  J» 
^  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The  T 
Normal  Period.  X 


♦I* *  *  *  » *  *  * * *  * *  »*  * *  * *  *****  * »  *  *  *  » *    * »  *  » *  *  *  *  » * »  **  *  *  *  *  ***  »  »  »  »  »hw 


?  Diet  in  Special  Cases.  $ 

*£  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
T  Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
\%  Measures  for  Anaemia. 

f  *  *  *  »  »  *  ♦  *  *  *  ■:■  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  * 


,;,  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  i 
*** 

*■  Care  of  the  Body 

4  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The  jj» 
T  Value  of  Regular  Habits.  Precautions  and  ;  | 
^  Prevention. 


4  ,t.  »i.  >t, *  ,i<  *  *  *  *  * » * » *  *  * * *  *  * »  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Care  of  the  Hair.  4» 


**  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *********  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.    How*     O     Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study. 


to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut- 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  j|j 

1  >>  »  » *  >t« * *  * »  »  * *  *  *  *  *  » *  *  'i'  *  »t  ■  *  * ■  'I*  *  *  I 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 'i'  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  »  ♦  *  *  * 

General  Hygiene.  |» 

§The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  * 
^  Warning  Concerning  "  Medicated"  Baths.  ^ 
X  Fanciful  Baths.  J» 

,t,  *  *  *  » ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  'i"  *  *  *  *  *  'I*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ■:■  * 


Dress.  *> 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


Woman  in  the  Home. 


^  Social  Life. 
<i  *  Children. 


The    Education    of  the 


>t,  >t.  .t»  %  »  » »t>  >i>  »t»  >t>  >:>  >t>  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  >v  *  *  *  I* 
*********  i"** * •* * 't' * 't« <•  »i« * »t' 't' 'i' 't' 't' 'i' if >t^ 

Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
Female  Form  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.   Skating.  Dancing. 


,t>  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'i' »  » 

Courtship  and  ilarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


» »i.  >i. »  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *    *  *  *  »  »  »  »  »t"i"t"t-t"i"i"t'-:"t"t-!'-i":-t"t"t"t"i'>i"i"i"i"i"i"t"i"t'» 


4  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO,,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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f  Baby; 
^  could  talk 

HE  WOULD  SAY  : 

"Take  Away  That  Baby  Powder 

Do  not  make  my  skin  air-tight  and  water-tight, 
when  nature  intended  that  the  most  of  my  body 
impurities  should  be  given  off  through  it." 

SPIM  Soap  will  heal  and  soothe  as  no 
powder  ever  did,  and  cleanses  and  opens  the 
pores  at  the  same  time.  What  is  true  about 
babies,  is  true  of  you.  Everybody  will  use 
SPIM  Soap  and  SPIM  Ointment  when  every- 
body knows  about  them.  They  have  no  real 
competitors. 

SPIM  Soap  and  SPIM  Ointment  in  the 
home  will  free  it  from  hours  of  suffering  and  give  a 
sense  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  seldom  experienced. 

We  Will  Send  You,  Free. 

our  complete  "Cheer-up"  book  telling  all  about  Spim  Soap  and  Spim  Oint- 
ment. If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  Spim  Soap  or  Spim  Ointment  imme- 
diately from  your  druggist,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  sell 
you  direct  (postage  prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Canada), 
and  for  your  trouble  in  sending  your  money  to  us  we  will  mail  free  our 
elaborate  album  of  "400  Beautiful  Babies."  The  album  is  mailed  free  also 
for  one  wrapper  of  either  Soap  or  Ointment  purchased  from  your  druggist. 

$500  in  Cash  Prizes  for  Beautiful  Babies 

SEND  FOR  ENTRANCE  BLANK  AND  PARTICULARS 

Spim  Soap,  25c.    Spim  Ointment,  50c. 

J  rour  money  back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason 
THE  SPIM  COMPANY  (Chas. B.Knox, Pres. 
27  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


The  Latest  Cure  for  Appendicitis, 
as  announced  by  cable  from  Berlin,  is 
for  the  patient  to  walk  on  all  fours  for 
twenty  minutes,  four  times  a  day.  The 
theory  on  which  this  treatment  is 
based  is  that  certain  muscles  around 
the  vermiform  appendix  are  brought 
into  play  and  strengthened  by  this 
quadrupedal  cure,  which  are  unused 
when  a  biped  walks  erect.  Others  are 
relaxed,  and  the  localized  inflamma- 
tion has  opportunity  to  subside. — Med- 
ical Times. 


Antisepsis  in  Paris  Laundries. 
The  health  authorities  of  Paris 
have  presented  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  with  recommendation  that 
they  be  adopted,  a  number  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  laundresses. 
These  call,  among  other  provisions, 
for  the  use  of  closed  bags  for  the  con- 
veyance of  dirty  linen,  the  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  articles  before  they 
are  washed,  and  the  use  by  the 
washerwomen,  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, of  rubber  gloves. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  HospitaE, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   31.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 

f4»»»».tM»»».t<'t''>»»'|ot»t^»»i'»'t''t''ti'ti>i<»f   *  »  *  ,t ■  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * ■  *  *  *  * »?'  *  *  *  *  * »  *  » 


J  What  is  Catarrh  ?     j;  --Treatment  of  Catarrh  j 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-J 
I  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages*  $ 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
^  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  |* 
|  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  % 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  J 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


i  i 
*  i 


T    Preventive  Treatment. 

How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  \  \ 
age.  *; 
Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  \  j 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  \  J 

Atomizers.  ;  j 

Importance  of  Thorough  Qeans- !  \ 

mg>  !  1 

A  Good  Oil  Spray.  j  \ 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be  *  » 
Interrupted.  \  \ 

A  Stronger  Solution.  j 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be!! 
Consulted.  J  j 

A    Treatment    for    Excessive  j  j 
Secretions.  * » 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  ]  * 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh,  j 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae.  I ! 
Necessary  Precautions.  \\ 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  jj 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  * ! 
sil»  and  Treatment.  \  [ 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other;; 
Conditions.  j  I 


"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


$   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Sweet  Coin 

is  a  difficult  article  for  the  housewife 
to  can,  but  it  may  be  dried  with  little 
effort.  Each  day  as  it  matures  boil 
more  than  is  needed  for  family  use. 
After  dinner  all  that  is  left  should  be 
cut  from  the  cob  and  spread  in  thin 
layers  on  plates  or  tins.  In  a  cool  oven 
with  the  door  ajar  or  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine it  dries  rapidly  if  stirred  occa- 
sionally. 


The  chemist  Binge  has  proved  that 
spinach  and  yelk  of  egg  are  propor- 
tionately richer  in  digestible  and  as- 
similable iron  than  all  the  most  re- 
nowned ferruginous  remedies.  Its 
great  value  and  growing  importance 
are  shown  in  the  fact  that  spinach  is 
already  an  active  ingredient  in  several 
new  and  very  salable  tonics. — Sani- 
tary Record. 


Over  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

IFOR  BABIES 
"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  D.apers  changed  in  I 
one  minute.  JJeat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  ■ 
Pattern  25e;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  o<»c  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott.  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edw  ard  k  80m, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fougera  &  Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Glaze. 

Steep  one  tablespoonful  of  grated 
orange  rind  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
orange  juice  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
strain.  Add  to  it  sufficient  confec- 
tioner's sugar  to  make  a  thin  icing  and 
spread  over  cake  while  hot. 


Dish  Towels 

and  glass-linen  should  be  scalded  each 
day,  and  thoroughly  washed  and 
ironed  each  week,  and  dried  in  the 
open  air. 


Grape  Pie. 

Beat  one  egg  and  one  teacupful 
of  sugar  together,  add  one  heaping- 
cupful  of  ripe  grapes,  one  spoonful 
of  flour  and  a  little  butter.  Bake 
with  two  crusts. 


THE  "TRENT" 
REVERSIBLE  OAS  IRON 

HEATED  BY  OAS  AND  AIR 


Can  be  used  in  any  room  by  attach- 
ing to  an  ordinary  burner. 

No  dirt,  no  odor,  no  laundry  fire. 


Clean,  convenient  and  economical. 
Ready  for  use  in  five  minutes. 
Indispensable  in  the  nursery. 
Perfect  heat  regulation. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

Buckman  Manufacturing  Co. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


i^TeethingPowders"^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  (toothing-  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing; Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
laud,  in  hi»  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  morphia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stednian's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow-  ft 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TWJJI 
of  price.  Dr.  Stednian's  Pamphlet."  The  Xur- 
tery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phlla.,Pa. 

Home  Office,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 
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WHAT  IS  THOUGHT  OF  RESINOL 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  were 
I  not  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  the  samples  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  salve  you  sent  me  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  been  troubled  for  five  >r 
six  years  with  a  very  disagreeable  scalp  dis- 
ease, which  caused  me  to  try  numerous  dan- 
druff cures,  and  all  availed  me  nothing. 
So  I  finally  tried  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
salve  by  shampooing  my  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  soap,  then  taking  the  salve  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  once  every 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  use  it  longer  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  now  for  over  five 
months  my  scalp  has  been  as  clean  and  free 
of  dandruff  as  it  ever  was.  I  continue  to 
use  the  soap  as  a  shampoo  every  four  or 
five  weeks.  This  testimonial  is  unsolicited, 
and  I  give  it  simply  because  I  feel  it  my 
duty." — Charles  F.  Dwight,  D.  D.  S., 
Marcus,  Iowa. 


"For  50  years  I  have  suffered  great  pain 
and  annoyance  from  in-grown  toe-nails  on 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet.  I  have  lately 
used  Resinol  by  applying  it  on  retiring  at 
night  by  filling  the  opening  along  the  side 
of  the  nail  with  the  ointment  and  using  a 
small  bandage.  The  ointment  softens  the 
nail  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  found, 
so  that  the  nail  can  be  easily  scraped  out 
and  the  inflammation  rapidly  heals.  I  have 
now  hopes  of  curing  this  old  and  inveterate 
trouble,  but  if  not,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
palliative  than  I  have  ever  used." — Geo.  W. 
Corey,  M.  D.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"I  have  used  Resinol  Ointment  in  my 
practice  for  some  time,  and  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  it  in  all  itching  and  in- 
flamed skin  diseases.  It  is  certainly  the  fin- 
est remedy  extant  for  Eczema,  Itching 
Piles,  etc.  I  have  also  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Resinol  Soap.  Consider  it  superb  for 
infants  and  the  mother  also." — J.  H.  Spear, 
M.  D.,  Brownsborough,  Ky. 


"Having  tested  your  Resinol  Soap,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  like 
Resinol  Ointment,  I  would  not  be  without 
it.  Recently  I  recommended  them  for 
gcald-head  on  a  child  with  excellent  re- 
sults. I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Resinol 
for  skin  and  scalp  troubles." — C.  C.  New- 
comr.  D.  D.  S..  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


Simple  Remedies. 

Among  the  medicines  that  may  be 
safely  used  in  the  nursery  are  manna, 
phosphate  of  sodium,  and  supposi- 
tories of  soap  or  gluten. 


Manna,  as  it  imparts  a  sweet  taste 
only,  may  be  dissolved  in  the  food, 
and  given  from  the  bottle  as  often  as 
required.  Five  grains  three  times  a 
day  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an  in- 
fant six  months  old. 


Phosphate  of  sodium — an  admirable 
laxative — can  also  be  administered 
with  the  food ;  five  or  ten  grains, 
three  times  daily,  is  the  proper  dose 
at  the  age  of  six  months. 


Soap  suppositories  must  vary  in 
strength  with  the  age;  thus  at  two 
months  one  grain  of  soap  to  ten 
!  grains  of  cocoa-butter  is  the  proper 
proportion;  at  one  year  the  quantity 
of  soap  may  be  increased  to  five  grains 
in  each  suppository,  and  so  on. 


Gluten  suppositories  are  too  bulky 
for  children,  but  by  remelting  and  re- 
molding they  can  be  easily  reduced 
to  one-half  or  one-fourth  their  size ; 
and  thus  adapted  to  children  or  in- 
fants. One  such  suppository  every 
morning,  or  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, rarely  fails  to  regulate  the  bowels. 


In  inserting  suppositories  care  must 
be  taken  to  press  them  with  gentle 
force  beyond  the  external  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  anal  opening.  If  this 
be  done  they  will  be  felt  to  slip  away, 
as  it  were,  from  the  finger,  and  are 
retained  without  difficulty. 
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4 'Handsomest  exhibit  in  the  building,"  has  been  said 
repeatedly  of  our  booth  in  the  Agriculture  Building  at 
the  World's  Fair. 

We  invite  all  "  Our  Loving  Friends"  to  call  on  us  and 
see  the  Marble  Statues,  Pictures  and  Oil  Paintings,  look 
into  the  Biogen,  and  try  for  the  $250.00,  which  we  offer  to 
the  person,  who  guesses  correctly  on  the  boys  and  girls. 

Give  us  the  pleasure  of  a  call. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  <  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  alJ  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  ail  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M,  D„  in  "Babyhood." 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.    Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.     ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

  it 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX  NOVEMBER,    1904  No  240. 


Color-Blindness   in   Children — Its  Detec- 
tion and  Treatment 


Of  late  years,  considerable  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  the  subject  of 
color-blindness,  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  accidents  on  land  and 
water  the  causes  of  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  existence  of  this  defect 
in  pilots  at  sea  and  engineers  of  rail- 
roads. The  importance  of  the  subject 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  consider 
how  often  the  safety  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  depends  upon 
the  correct  observance  of  a  green  or  a 
red  light;  it  being  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, that  the  very  colors  which  most 
often  cannot  be  seen  by  those  who  are 
color-blind,  have  been  selected  as  sig- 
nals for  marine  navigation  and  land 
transportation. 

What  Is  Color? 

Color-blindness  is  a  defect  of  vision 
which  prevents  the  afflicted  person 
from  being  able  to  distinguish  certain 
colors.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  stop  to  consider  what  is  color;  and 
it  might  seem  absurd  to  state  that  the 
color  of  any  object  is  anything  but 
what  it  seems  to  be ;  but  such  is  really 


the  case.  In  order  to  understand  this, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  ordinary 
light  seems  white,  because  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  various  hues,  and  that 
when  we  separate  this  light  into  its 
component  parts,  we  produce  the  dif- 
ferent colors.  This  is  what  we  do 
when  the  light  passes  through  prisms 
of  glass;  this  effect  is  probably  fa- 
miliar to  all,  and  explains  the  beau- 
tiful rainbow  tints  resulting  when 
the  sunlight  falls,  for  instance,  upon  a 
crystal  chandelier.  In  this  example 
we  have  produced  all  the  colors,  and 
the  reason  we  see  them  is  because  they 
are  all  reflected  back  into  the  eye.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  all  the  color  rays 
were  absorbed  by  the  body  upon  which 
they  fall,  excepting  the  red  ones,  and 
that  these  red  ones  only  were  reflected 
back  into  the  eye — the  body  would 
then  appear  red ;  if  all  the  color  rays 
were  absorbed  excepting  the  green 
ones  which  were  reflected  back  into  the 
eye,  the  body  would,  for  like  reason, 
be  green;  and  so  with  all  the  other 
colors.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  statement  made  above,  that  the 
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color  of  any  object  is  not  really  due  to 
any  color  of  its  own,  but  is  simply  de- 
pendent upon  the  variety  of  color  rays 
which  it  sends  back  into  the  eye,  is  a 
correct  one.  This  explanation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  affection  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Degrees  of  Color-Blindness. 

Color-blindness  has  been  most  fre- 
quently investigated  in  adults,  but  re- 
cent examinations  have  shown  that  it 
is  equally  prevalent  in  children;  in 
fact,  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
born  with  color-blindness.  It  can  un- 
doubtedly be  produced  in  certain  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye;  but  we  leave 
these  out  of  consideration  because 
those  diseases  of  the  eye  producing 
this  defect  are  rare  in  children,  and 
even  in  adults  the  congenital  variety  is 
probably  the  more  frequent. 

It  is  rare  for  children  to  be  born 
without  any  color  sense  at  all,  though 
there  are  cases  in  which  this  does  oc- 
cur— in  which  to  the  child  everything 
appears  of  a  varying  shade  of  gray. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
however,  there  is  only  absence  of  the 
power  of  distinguishing  a  certain  one 
color.  We  speak  of  red,  green,  and 
blue  or  purple,  as  the  fundamental 
colors,  because  we  can  produce  all  the 
other  colors  by  mixing  two  or  all  of 
these  in  varying  proportions.  These 
complementary  colors — red,  green  and 
blue — are  the  ones  in  which  the  color- 
blind is  defective. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  chil- 
dren having  this  defect  are  "red-blind," 
that  is,  they  do  not  distinguish  red  ob- 


jects, and  the  latter  appear  to  them  of 
a  different  color.  Next  in  frequency 
come  the  "green-blind;"  these  have  lost 
the  power  of  distinguishing  green  ob- 
jects as  such,  and  they  appear  of  an- 
other color  to  them.  "Blue-blindness" 
occurs  only  rarely,  so  that  blue  is  the 
color  about  which  there  is  the  least 
difficulty  of  recognition.  A  child  may 
be  both  red  and  green-blind,  and  then 
everything  will  appear  of  a  grayish 
color  of  varying  intensity. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween complete  and  incomplete  color- 
blindness ;  in  the  former  case  the  child 
is  born  with  absolutely  no  power  of 
distinguishing  the  defective  color,  and 
medical  science  is  at  present  unable  to 
diminish  or  remedy  the  trouble;  in 
cases  of  incomplete  color-blindness, 
however,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  recognize  the 
condition  early,  for  much  can  be  done 
by  proper  training  of  the  color  sense, 
as  will  be  explained  later,  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  condition  very  materially, 
and  even  to  cure  it  in  some  cases. 

Difficulty  of  Recognizing  the  Defect. 

The  color-blindness  of  many  chil- 
dren is  never  recognized;  this  is  ow- 
ing to  two  causes :  First,  the  child 
may  be  surrounded  by  such  circum- 
stances that  it  does  not  often  have  to 
use  its  sense  of  colors,  or  if  it  does, 
its  mistakes  are  not  criticised  or  cor- 
rected, and  thus  the  child,  as  it  grows 
older,  thinks  no  more  about  it,  except 
perhaps  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  it 
names  colors  so  differently  from  its 
companions;  and  thus  the  affection 
may  and  often  does  continue  unrecog- 
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nized  throughout  life.  The  second 
reason  is  that  though  the  child  cannot 
distiguish  red  or  green  or  both,  and 
makes  mistakes  in  colors  and  in 
shades  containing  these  fundamental 
colors,  still  the  objects  are  to  its  eye 
not  absolutely  without  any  color — 
they  have  some  color,  though  this  is 
different  from  that  which  the  normal 
eye  perceives.  Thus  a  child  that  is 
red-blind  will  see  red  as  green,  which 
it  will  distinguish  from  true  green  by 
a  difference  in  intensity — the  green  ap- 
pearing to  the  red-blind  as  a  very  deep 
hue,  the  red  as  a  lighter  green.  Af- 
ter making  the  mistake  of  calling  a 
red  object  green  several  times,  and 
being  corrected  each  time,  and  told 
that  the  object  is  not  green  but  red, 
the  child  learns  to  regard  and  to  call 
one  shade  of  what  appears  to  it  as 
green,  as  red,  whilst  true  green  it  has 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving. 

In  this  way  many  cases  are  never 
recognized ;  the  child  learns  to  name 
colors  properly  although  they  ap- 
pear different  from  what  they  are  to 
the  normal  eye.  A  red-blind  woman 
may  pass  a  shop  window  in  which 
there  is  displayed  a  green  dress  and  a 
red  bonnet;  the  bonet  appears  to  her 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  green,  and  the 
dress  of  another  and  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  color.  She  has  learned 
from  previous  mistakes  that  what  she 
regards  as  a  shade  of  green  most  peo- 
ple call  red,  and  thus  it  would  be  quite 
natural  for  her  to  remark  to  the  friend 
that  accompanies  her :  "What  a  pretty 
red  bonnet!"  In  this  way  her  friend 
might  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of 
her  defect.    The  naming  of  colors  is 


a  matter  of  training  entirely ;  the  child 
who  has  no  color  defects  hears  the 
grass  called  green,  the  sky  blue,  the 
rose  red,  and  thus  it  calls  other  things 
which  have  similar  colors  by  corre- 
sponding names. 

However,  with  our  increasing 
kowledge  on  the  subject  and  the 
greater  popular  interest  that  is  now 
being  taken  in  the  recognition  of  the 
defect,  the  number  of  cases  which  pass 
unrecognized  is  not  as  large  as  it  was 
formerly;  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
detection  of  the  trouble  is  of  especial 
importance  when  there  is  only  a  par- 
tial color  defect,  for  then  much  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil.  Before 
speaking  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  well 
to  devote  some  space  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  method  of  detecting  color- 
blindness. 

Means  of  Detection. 

Many  methods  have  been  used 
which  are  the  same  in  principle, 
though  varying  in  detail ;  it  will  suf- 
fice to  point  out  the  most  useful,  sim- 
plest and  most  commonly  applied  one. 
This  consists  in  employing  a  great; 
number  (one  hundred  or  more)  of 
skeins  of  worsted  of  all  imaginable 
colors  and  shades ;  we  pick  out  one  of 
the  fundamental  colors — red,  green 
and  violet  or  purple — and  have  the 
child  match  it.  It  will  not  do  to  ask 
the  child  to  pick  out  and  name  the 
different  colors,  for  we  have  already 
seen  how  it  is  that  a  person  may  cor- 
rectly name  a  color  and  yet  have  it  ap- 
pear to  him  of  a  different  hue  than  to 
the  rest.  It  is  the  inability  to  prop- 
erly match  the  color  given  which  en- 
ables us  to  recognize  color-blindness. 
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We  explain  to  the  child  that  it  is  to  se- 
lect colors  which  resemble  the  one  we 
give  it,  though  these  may  be  of,  a 
lighter  or  darker  shade.  Our  suspi- 
cions are  immediately  excited  when 
the  selection  is  made  in  a  slow  and 
hesitating  way,  and  confirmed  when 
entirely  different  worsteds  are  pro^ 
duced  as  matches  in  color  to  the  one 
we  have  given  the  child. 

Red-Blindness  and  Green-Blindness. 

We  commence  with  a  light  but  pure 
green.  A  child  whose  color  sense  is 
healthy  will,  without  any  hesitation, 
pick  out  worsteds  of  the  same  color 
and  lay  them  before  us;  the  color- 
blind, however,  besides  doing  this  hes- 
itatingly, will  also  select  other  colors 
— chiefly  buff,  yellow,  orange,  rose 
and  straw  color,  and  surprise  us  by 
saying  that,  to  its  eyes,  they  all  appear 
of  the  same  hue.  We  then  select  a 
light  shade  of  purple  having  some  red 
in  it,  or  a  pink;  in  matching  this  the 
color-blind  will  pick  out  blue,  violet, 
green  and  gray ;  if  the  two  first  are 
selected,  we  call  the  case  one  of  "red- 
blindness;"  if  the  two  last  are  placed 
alongside  of  the  test  as  a  match,  we 
call  the  case  one  of  "green-blindness." 
Or,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  they 
are  "violet  or  blue-blind"  they  will  se- 
lect red  and  orange  as  matches. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  affection  after  the  preceding  tests 
have  been  applied  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained; but  should  we  wish  to  con- 
firm our  previous  results,  there  is  yet 
another  test  that  may  be  employed. 
Take  from  the  mass  of  skeins  one  of 
a  bright  red  color;  upon  asking  the 
child  to  match  this,  you  will  be 
amazed  to  find  that,  besides  the  same 


color,  it  will  also  pick  out  green  and 
brown;  if  "red-blind"  the  greens  and 
browns  will  be  of  a  dark  shade;  if 
"green-blind"  they  will  be  lighter. 
The  more  complete  the  defect,  the 
more  variance  will  there  be  between 
the  test  color  and  those  selected  as  a 
match.  To  distinguish  the  lesser  de- 
grees of  color-blindness  is  not  always 
so  easy,  and  usually  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  who  has  consider- 
able experience  of  this  kind. 

Frequency  of  Occurrence. 

Regarding  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
while  we  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty,  there  are  a  number  of  pecu- 
liar facts  which  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  Education  certainly  has 
great  influence  in  lessening  the  ten- 
dency to  it,  for  we  find  that  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
the  lower  is  the  percentage  of  the 
color-blind.  The  average  frequency 
in  males  is  about  four  per  cent.;  and 
yet  among  the  boys  at  Eton  it  was 
found  to  be  but  a  trifle  over  two  per 
cent.  It  is  more  frequent  among  la- 
borers than  among  professional  men; 
thus  showing  the  great  influence  of 
education. 

Among  females  it  is  quite  uncom- 
mon, occurring  only  once  in  about  225 
women ;  this  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  greater  development  of  the  color 
sense  in  the  female  sex.  Girls  are 
trained  from  a  very  early  age  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  colors  and  their 
varying  shades ;  their  dresses  always 
contain  bright  and  varied  hues ;  while 
the  boy  is  taught  to  avoid  all  display 
of  color  in  his  dress,  and  the  older  he 
gets  the  less  relief  does  style  allow 
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him  from  the  sombre  dyes  of  male 
apparel,  until  finally  his  full  dress  suit 
would  be  faulty  did  it  contain  any- 
thig  but  black  and  white.  No  so  his 
sister;  she  continues  to  wear  the 
bright  garments  inaugurated  in  her 
infancy,  and  though,  as  she  gets  older, 
the  colors  vary  somewhat  in  compli- 
ance with  fashion's  dictates,  still  they 
change  only  in  tints  and  do  not  ap- 
proach the  dull  colors  which  the  oppo- 
site sex  employs ;  and  when  she  ap- 
pears in  evening  dress,  her  pink  or 
blue  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  black  and  white  of  her  partner. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  explain  the 
difference  in  frequency  in  the  two 
sexes.  Another  curious  fact  bears 
out  this  explanation.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  Quakers,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  abstain  from  all  dis- 
play of  color  in  dress  and  oramenta- 
tions;  even  the  women  are  noted  for 
the  simplicity  and  dull  colors  of  their 
garments ;  in  these  people  color-blind- 
ness is  more  common  than  in  others, 
and  in  them  there  is  almost  as  much 
among  the  females  as  among  the 
males,  being  in  both  cases  almost  six 
per  cent. 

It  is  also  well-known  that  the  affec- 
tion travels  in  families  and  can  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, though  proper  color  education 
tends  to  rid  succeeding  families  of  the 
predisposition. 

Treatment  and  Training. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  causation,  the  reader  will  sur- 
mise the  line  of  treatment.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  nothing  has  as  yet 


been  found  efficient  for  the  cure  of 
those  who  are  completely  color-blind. 
Dalton,  the  great  English  physicist, 
discovered,  when  quite  young,  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, and  although  he  took  particular 
pains  to  educate  himself  in  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  colors,  he  remained 
in  the  same  condition  throughout  life. 
But  when  the  defect  is  only  partial, 
when  the  child  has  difficulty,  but  is  not 
entirely  unable  to  distinguish  color, 
we  can  do  a  great  deal,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  evil  from  getting  worse, 
but  also  to  improve  it,  even  if  we 
cannot  entirely  effect  a  cure. 

Color-Blindness  and  the  Sense  of  Music. 

The  sense  of  color  is  a  faculty 
which  can  well  be  compared  with  the 
sense  of  music.  Every  mother  noi 
tices  that  her  children  vary  consider- 
ably in  regard  to  the  development  of 
their  taste  for  music ;  she  will  say  that 
this  one  has  "a  good  ear  for  music" 
and  the  other  "a  poor  ear"  for  the 
same  accomplishment;  and  the  same 
thing  will  be  noticed  to  run  in  fami- 
lies. Similarly,  we  might  observe,  if 
we  took  pains,  that  children  vary  in 
regard  to  what  we  might  in  like  man- 
ner call  "an  eye  for  colors ;"  some  are 
born  with  this  faculty  well  developed, 
others  with  but  feeble  talents  in  that 
direction.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
different  faculties. 

Take  a  child  with  but  little  talent 
for  music  and  place  it  under  suitable 
training,  and  we  are  often  surprised 
at  the  results.  We  are  very  apt  to  in- 
cline toward  the  belief  that  there  is 
not  so  much  in  talent  after  all;  for 
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the  child  with  "a  poor  ear  for  music," 
though  it  may  not  develop  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  of  its  more  gifted 
brother,  yet  becomes  a  musician,  so 
that  the  listener  would  not  suspect 
there  ever  was  any  absence  or  lack  of 
development  of  that  talent.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  with  the  color 
sense ;  there  are  many  children  born 
with  this  faculty  feebly  developed, 
who,  if  properly  taken  in  hand  and 
trained,  have  the  defect  entirely  re- 
moved, while  if  neglected,  they  de- 
velop a  constantly  increasing  color- 
blindness. 

Training  in  colors  should  form  part 
of  every  child's  education.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  not  only  the 
correct  names  of  colors,  but  also  the 
distinction  of  different  shades.  The 
study  can  be  made  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  certainly  belongs  to  every 
child's  education.  It  already  forms 
part  of  the  course  in  many  of  our  kin- 
dergartens, but  should  have  a  still 
more  general  application.  Colored 
plates,  charts,  balls  and  other  objects 
may  be  employed,  great  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  colors  pure  and  the 


names  correct.  These  would  serve  to 
teach  the  little  ones  the  elements  of 
the  science  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  pleasure  in  life ;  for  what, 
indeed,  would  nature  be  without 
color ! 

A  child  whose  color  sense  we  find 
feebly  developed  we  should  take  espe- 
cial care  with;  it  should  be  taught  to 
paint,  and  the  colors  it  uses  should  be 
selected  of  good  quality  and  varied 
tints ;  it  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
fancy  work  with  many-tinted  wors- 
teds; we  should  see  that  its  marbles 
represent  all  the  different  hues,  and 
that  its  playthings  are  variously  col- 
ored. Every  mistake  in  the  naming 
of  a  color  should  be  immediately  cor- 
rected. Our  modern  interior  decora- 
tions, especially  the  Japanese  scrolls 
of  numberless  designs  in  a  multitude 
of  tints,  are  valuable  among  the  ob- 
jects of  training.  The  tendency  to 
adorn  our  habitations  with  brightly 
colored  objects  should  be  encouraged. 
In  this  way  we  may  diminish  the  per- 
centage of  the  color-blind,  and  tend  to 
eradicate  the  hereditary  predisposition 
to  this  curious  defect. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Supposed  Ignorance  of  Physicians  Concern- 
ing Whooping  Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Two  of  my  children,  one  two  years  and 
the  other  five  past,  have  had  whooping 
cough  rather  mildly  for  the  past  two 
months,  but  I  think  they  are  on  the  mend. 
What  would  improve  their  case? 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  medical  faculty 
do  not  seem  to  know  much  more  about  it 
than  was  known  fifty  years  ago. 

Montreal,  Can.  J.  W.  N. 

Whooping  cough  is  a  disease  if  not 
of  fixed,  at  least  of  prolonged,  course. 
The  "medical  faculty"  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago.  But  medical  science  usu- 
ally does  not,  and  we  suspect  will  not, 
abbreviate  the  course  of  diseases  of  an 
infectious  nature  after  they  are  well 
begun.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  many  of  them  is  this :  to  recognize 
their  natural  career,  the  accidents  and 
dangerous  complications  attending 
them;  to  point  out  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  or  treating  the  latter,  and  of 
mitigating  symptoms  and  hastening 
convalescence.  Most  of  all  science 
has  pointed  out  means  of  avoiding  con- 
tagion. 

Now,  as  to  the  particular  cases  in 
hand.  The  children  are  mending,  and 
in  all  probability  will  soon  be  cured. 
But  we  can  ofTer  you  a  few  hints 
which  may  be  serviceable.  First  of  all, 
winter  is  coming  and  in  your  climate 
will  come  soon.    It  is  very  desirable 


not  to  enter  the  cold  season  with  the 
bronchitis  of  whooping  cough  still 
lingering,  because  of  its  tendency  to 
exacerbations  and  to  chest  complica- 
tions. See  to  it,  therefore,  that  your 
little  ones  are  properly  clothed  from 
throat  to  foot,  evenly,  warmly,  but  not 
burdensomely.  Try  to  keep  your  in- 
door temperature  moderate  (not  above 
70  degrees,  preferably  nearly  65  de- 
grees) and  as  uniform  as  possible. 
Regulate  their  outdoor  clothing  each 
day  by  the  thermometer,  which  will 
probably  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  com- 
ing months.  Try  to  teach  the  habit  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils,  as 
mouth  breathing  is  likely  to  excite 
cough  in  children  recovering  from 
whooping  cough.  Many  little  details 
will  occur  to  you  which  we  have  not 
space  for. 

Secondly,  attend  to  the  diet  and  to 
the  digestion,  as  any  derangement  of 
the  stomach  aggravates  the  tendency 
to  cough  and  to  recurrences.  If  there 
is  any  marked  dietary  troubles  medi- 
cinal remedies  will  be  needed,  tonics, 
stomachics,  etc.,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  derangement. 

Beyond  these  points  we  need  not 
specify,  except  that  abundant  and 
pure  air  in  or  out  of  doors  is  always 
a  tonic.  By  pure  air  we  do  not  mean 
harsh  air,  nor  gales  of  wind  which 
may  bring  anything  but  purity  with 
them. 
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A  Probably  Incorrect  Diagnosis  of  an  Eye 
Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Seeing  in  a  recent  number  of  your  maga- 
zine an  article  on  eye  diseases  of  babies,  I 
write  you  in  reference  to  my  three  weeks 
old  baby,  who  has,  from  the  description, 
"ophthalmia  neonatorum." 

The  nurse  said  that  it  was  only  sore  eyes, 
such  as  a  great  many  babies  have,  and 
would  soon  get  well,  and  the  eyes  have  not 
the  discharge  they  had  at  first,  but  the  eye- 
lids are  still  red,  and  I  ask  you  to  please 
tell  me  what  treatment  to  give  in  case  the 
trouble  should  become  more  serious,  as  we 
are  far  from  doctors,  and  I  depend  upon 
Babyhood  in  the  care  of  my  first  baby. 

I  will  add  that  I  have  been  very  careful  to 
keep  the  eyes  clean  with  warm  water  and 
have  greased  them  with  vaseline. 

Bozeman,  Mont.      A  New  Subscriber. 

We  doubt  if  the  eye  trouble  was 
tlie  severe  kind  of  conjunctivitis  usu- 
ally understood  by  the  name  "ophthal- 
mia neonatorum."  There  are  other 
milder  types  occurring  in  young  in- 
fants not  due  to  infection. 

If  the  eyes  are  not  better  when  this 
reaches  you,  probably  you  would  find 
benefit  by  using  a  wash  for  the  eyes 
of  5  grains  of  boric  acid  to  i  ounce  of 
water.  The  strength  may  be  increased 
to  10  grains  to  an  ounce,  if  necessary 
— that  is,  if  the  milder  lotion  fail. 


Constipation  in  a  "Bottle  Baby." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
relieve  my  baby  of  constipation?  He  is 
four  months  old  and  has  always  been 
troubled  with  it.  For  a  long  time  I  was 
obliged  to  use  a  soap  suppository  or  water 
injection  very  frequently.  My  physician 
prescribed  a  remedy  at  length,  but  I  find  I 


must  give  it  very  frequently  to  keep  the 
passages  from  being  hard  and  balled. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  use  a  bottle  for 
him  almost  from  the  first.  I  have  used 
cow's  milk  entirely  for  him.  He  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  colic  and  indigestion,  though 
he  is  relieved  much  of  that  now,  yet  he 
still  has  to  be  trotted  and  patted  a  great 
deal  to  get  rid  of  the  gas  and  sour  milk  in 
his  stomach. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  can  tell  of 
anything  I  can  do  to  effect  a  cure  of  these 
disorders. 

Sandwich,  III.  M. 

To  answer  off-hand  is  more  than 
we  can  do.  Constipation  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  ailment  in  infants, 
particularly  if  bottle-fed.  How  much 
you  have  diluted  the  cow's  milk  and 
with  what  we  do  not  know.  We  may 
say,  first,  that  the  hard  "balled" 
passages  are  suggestive  of  an  excess 
of  casein,  and  the  constipation  would 
perhaps  yield  in  part  to  the  freer  use 
of  sugar  and  cream  with  the  milk.  So, 
too,  usually  the  use  of  oatmeal  and 
strained  gruel  for  dilution  is  often 
somewhat  laxative.  The  colic,  indi- 
gestion and  constipation  we  take  to  be 
parts  of  the  same  derangement  of  the 
digestive  process. 

As  to  medication  we  prefer  for 
habitual  use  the  introduction  of  a  sup- 
pository or  an  enema  to  the  admin- 
istration of  a  laxative.  The  soap  pen- 
cil, the  pencil  of  molasses  candy,  or, 
most  efficient  of  all,  the  glycerine  sup- 
pository, are  very  useful.  Very  often 
the  most  persistent  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  relieved  until  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  eat  and  digest 
a  mixed  dietary.  We  have  followed  a 
good  many  children  who  were  troubled 
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with  constipation  in  infancy,  and  found 
them  entirely  and  satisfactorily  regu- 
lar by  two  and  a  half  to  three  years 
of  age. 


"Universal"  Ankle  Supporters;  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Red  Papillae  on  the  Tongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is 
your  opinion  of  Spencer's  "Universal  Ankle 
Supporters?"  I  have  a  baby  two-and-a- 
half  years  old,  whose  ankles  are  very  weak, 
and  I  fear  their  growing  crooked  if  not  sup- 
ported. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  red  papillae  on 
the  tongues  of  children  with  rickets  are  a 
sign  of  any  special  disorder  of  the  stomach ; 
and  is  there  any  safe  corrective  the  mother 
may  administer? 

Cincinnati,  O.  G. 

( 1 )  We  are  not  sure  that  we  know 
this  particular  "universal"  supporter. 
There  is  one  of  precisely  the  same 
name,  except  that  it  has  a  different  in- 
ventor, which  we  have  seen  and 
which  sometimes  is  useful.  Beyond 
this  we  can  only  say  that  most  instru- 
ments and  appliances  claiming  to  be 
"universally"  applicable  are  likely  to 
be  individually  inapplicable  to  any 
case. 

(2)  We  doubt  if  any  condition  of 
the  papillae  is  peculiar  to  rickets.  They 
are  often  well  marked  in  health,  but 
we  infer  that  in  your  child's  case  the 
papillae  are  larger  and  redder  than  in 
health ;  but  this  fact  is  not  very  dis- 
tinctive, and  we  can,  therefore,  sug- 
gest no  remedy. 


A  "Sluggish  Liver;"  a   Habit   of  Turning; 
Eyes  Inward. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  shall  anxiously  await  an  early  reply 
from  you  regarding  my  little  three-year- 
and-a-half  old  boy,  who  has  always  been 
delicate  and  under  a  physician's  care  since 
his  birth. 

In  the  doctor's  words:  "He  inherits  a 
sluggish  liver,  and  indirectly  dependent 
upon  that  is  a  scrofulous  disposition."  I 
have  always  kept  him  on  a  plain,  whole- 
some diet,  and  necessarily  a  very  strict  one. 

Upon  moving  West,  I  thought  the  change 
of  climate  would  be  beneficial,  but  the  sum- 
mer proved  so  warm  the  child  suffered  in 
consequence.  I  was  undecided  whether  it 
was  wholly  due  to  the  heat  or  the  milk 
from  a  Jersey  cow. 

He  commenced  taking  this  milk  before  the 
warm  weather  fairly  set  in,  because  we 
could  get  it  fresh  morning  and  evening. 
The  first  day  he  took  it  he  had  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  The  doctor  advised  diluting. 
Since  then  he  has  had  two  similar  upset- 
tings,  apparently  from  the  milk,  even  after 
diluting.  Would  you  advise  changing?  Our 
baby,  not  quite  two  years  of  age,  has  been 
taking  the  same  milk,  but  is  of  a  different 
constitution  and  has  not  been  affected  by  it. 

Another  important  question  in  regard  to 
the  child's  eyes.  He  has  a  most  distress- 
ing habit  of  turning  them  inward.  The 
doctor  fears  cross-eyes,  and  thinks  very 
little  can  be  done  but  to  give  him  medicine. 
An  oculist,  whom  I  wrote  to,  thinks  it  may 
be  avoided  by  glasses.  Cannot  Babyhood 
give  its  opinion  and  its  valuable  advice? 

Omaha,  Neb.  Anxiety. 

The  facts  are  too  scanty  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause, 
but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  child's  digestion 
than  that  the  quality  of  the  cow's  milk 
is  at  fault.  If  the  milk  were  really 
objectionable,  the  baby  would  prob- 
ably suffer  also.    If  we  are  right,  the 
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treatment  should  be  addressed  to  the 
child's  digestion. 

As  to  the  eyes,  we  can  only  say, 
take  the  advice  of  the  occulist,  if  you 
can  obtain  a  good  one. 


The  Nipple-Sucking  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  advise  me  through  the  columns  of 
Babyhood,  if  giving  a  young  baby  a  black 
rubber  nipple  to  suck  could  injure  the  teeth 
or  affect  the  shape  of  the  child's  mouth. 

My  baby  is  three  months  old.  For  six 
weeks  she  has  had  this  nipple  whenever  she 
was  restless,  and  it  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  keeping  her  quiet. 

Wilmington,  Del,  E.  W. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  thumb-suck- 
ing have  been  pretty  thoroughly  gone 
over  in  Babyhood.  The  Editor  be- 
lieves that  there  is  no  real  advantage 
In  the  practice  and  that  there  are  many 
disadvantages.  The  only  claim  made 
in  its  behalf  is  that  it  quiets  the  baby ; 
and  we  have  known  mothers  to  de- 
liberately teach  the  habit,  knowing 
that  the  breaking  it  up  after  some 
years  must  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
just  for  the  temporary  gain.  All 
the  same  we  think  it  a  very  short- 
sighted plan.  It  is  not  every  thumb- 
sucking  child  that  has  a  deformed  jaw 
or  protruding  teeth,  but  these  distor- 
tions occur  often  enough  to  make  them 
well  recognized  results.  Occasionally 
also  the  nose  is  displaced. 

Now,  the  pressure  of  the  rubber 
nipple  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  thumb,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  former  will  cause  the 
teeth  to  protrude  or  not.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  habitual  sucking  of 


anything  is  not  an  advantage  to  the 
mouth,  leaving  aside  any  particular 
effects  which  may  be  due  to  the  rub- 
ber itself.  A  nipple  of  pure  rubber  is 
probably  of  as  little  harm  as  anything 
not  perfectly  smooth.  We  have  an- 
swered your  question  imperfectly,  but 
as  fully  as  we  can,  because  we  have 
not  seen  reported  the  effect  of  the  nip- 
ple upon  the  jaw. 


"Cream  Food"  and  Other  Nourishment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  was  thirteen  months  old 
September  24th.  He  is  strong  and  healthy ;  at 
one  year  weighed  22  pounds,  but  he  is  con- 
stipated, and  I  have  to  give  him  an  enema 
of  water  and  glycerine  every  morning.  I 
want  to  wean  him  from  the  breast. 

(1)  What  is  the  "cream  food"  you  so 
often  suggest  in  Babyhood? 

(2)  Shall  I  give  him  cow's  milk  or  con- 
densed to  drink? 

(3)  Aside  from  milk  what  shall  I  give 
him  for  nourishment?  Baby  has  eight 
teeth. 

Nezv  York  City.  W. 

(1)  "Cream  food"  is  a  general 
name  applied  to  foods  made  by  mix- 
ing cream,  milk,  water  and  sugar,  with 
some  lime  water,  usually  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  closely  imitate  human 
milk.  A  recent  number  contained  an 
article  on  the  subject. 

(2)  We  always  prefer  good  fresh 
milk  to  condensed  milk.  Reasons  for 
this  preference  have  been  frequently 
given.  But  good  condensed  milk  may 
be  used  if  good  fresh  milk  is  not  at 
hand,  and  its  defects  made  up  in  other 
ways. 
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(3)  For  some  time  to  come,  besides 
milk,  which  very  likely  should  still  be 
slightly  diluted,  barley  water  or  oat- 
meal gruel,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
dilution  of  the  milk,  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate. Do  not  give  solids  at  all  until 
his  grinding  teeth  have  come. 


Training  to  Regulate  Habits. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Babyhood  that 
some  ladies  had  their  children  trained  at 
five  months  to  sleep  all  night  without  nurs- 
ing. Is  it  right  to  train  them  to  that  so 
young?    If  it  is,  how  did  they  do  it? 

Also,  at  what  age  ought  a  babe  to  begin 
on  food,  and  what  are  the  first  things  to 
give  them  to  eat,  and  how  long  ought  you 
to  give  them  the  kind  of  food  you  will 
speak  of? 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.  C.  L. 

At  five  or  six  months  many  chil- 
dren sleep  "all  night,"  not  meaning 
all  the  hours  of  darkness,  but  from 
about  the  hour  of  the  mother's  retir- 
ing, say  ten  to  eleven  p.  m.,  when  the 
child  is  nursed  or  fed,  to  early  morn- 
ing, say  five  or  six,  when,  after  feed- 
ing, the  child  may  sleep  again.  The 
training  is  done  gradually  by  lengthen- 
ing little  by  little  the  interval  between 
feedings.  A  child  that  is  on  the  breast 
may  take  artificial  food — milk  pre- 
pared suitably,  etc. — whenever  the 
mother's  supply  is  insufficient,  or 
whenever  for  any  reason  the  breast 
is  taken  away.  If  the  latter  is  abun- 
dant, the  milk  is  given  when  weaning 
is  begun,  say  on  the  average  at  from 
ten  to  thirteen  months  of  age.  No 
solid  food  should  be  given  until  chew- 


ing teeth  (molars)  have  appeared. 
When  weaning  from  the  breast,  you 
may  make  the  first  attempt  with  the 
cream  food  or  the  diluted  top  milk 
so  often  spoken  of  in  Babyhood. 


Underwear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to 
clothing  my  baby  of  sixteen  months  this 
coming  winter.  We  keep  our  house  at  a 
temperature  of  from  74  to  76  degrees,  and 
sometimes  warmer,  but  attempt  to  keep  it 
at  72.  Last  winter  my  baby,  being  very  fat, 
was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  silk,  with 
the  exception  of  a  woolen  band.  She  had 
congestion  of  lungs  with  a  relapse.  My 
physician  advised  a  change  of  underwear. 
I  put  wool  on  her  and  she  improved ;  I  kept 
it  on  all  summer,  making  only  the  change 
from  heavier  wool  to  thinner.  She  has 
not  been  at  all  sick. 

Now  this  winter,  what  shall  she  wear? 
My  friends  advise  cashmere  dresses  with 
white  gamps.  My  nurse  advises  a  hand 
knit,  close-fitting  jacket  under  white 
dresses.  This  being  my  first  child,  even 
with  all  the  good  advice  I  appeal  to  Baby- 
hood. 

Nashville,  Term.  S.  C.  V. 

Babyhood  always  advocates  wool 
underwear  for  babies  and  children, 
except  under  very  rare  circumstances. 
A  flannel  garment,  similar  to  the 
Gertrude  garments  for  infants,  taking 
the  place  of  the  flannel  petticoat  and 
waist,  and  worn  under  the  customary 
white  frock,  seems  the  most  satisfac- 
tory combination  for  a  child  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  months.  The  child 
is  thus  warmly  and  evenly  covered 
from  neck  to  ankle,  while  its  outer  gar- 
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merit,  which  necessarily,  at  that  age, 
becomes  easily  soiled,  is  of  a  character 
to  be  readily  cleansed. 


Convulsions  Caused  by  Malaria;   Spots  in 
the  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  child  that  is  troubled  with 
spasms  every  time  he  has  fever.  We  fail 
to  find  anything  that  will  stop  them. 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  remedy?  The 
child  is  two  and  a  half  years.  He  has  blue 
spots  in  both  eyes.  What  causes  those? 
Also,  will  you  give  a  remedy  for  malarial 
chills? 

Yakima,  W ash.  Y. 

There  are  many  children  who  have 
spasms  or  convulsions  from  any  un- 
usual irritation,  not  only  from  fever 
but  from  the  pressure  of  a  coming 
tooth  or  from  undigested  food.  In 
young  children  who  suffer  from  ma- 
larial poisoning,  the  chill  which  would 
appear  in  an  adult  is  very  often,  per- 
haps usually,  replaced  by  a  convulsion. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  your  request 
for  a  cure  for  chills,  we  suspect  that 
your  child  really  has  ague,  and  the 
spasm,  which  seems  to  accompany  the 
fever,  is  really  its  first  symptom.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  spasm  may 
be  due  to  high  temperature. 

If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that 
the  child  has  fever  and  ague,  the  cure 
of  the  spasms  must  depend  upon  the 
cure  of  the  malarial  disease.  No  fixed 
rule  can  be  given  for  that.  No  rem- 
edy can  be  compared  in  efficiency  with 
quinine,  and  it, 'or  some  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  Peruvian  bark,  is  found  in 
nearly  every  nostrum  supposed  to  sup- 
ply its  place.   Just  how  the  quinine  is 


to  be  given  and  in  what  combinations, 
depends  upon  the  case,  and  the  best 
results  can  only  be  obtained  through 
medical  advice. 

Most  blue  or  purplish  spots  in  the 
eye  are  due  to  the  breaking  of  little 
blood-vessels  in  the  conjunctiva,  the 
"white  of  the  eye."  They  depend 
upon  various  causes,  such  as  any 
strain,  from  coughing,  for  instance; 
they  might  depend  upon  the  spasm 
alone,  or  the  congestion  attending  it. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  bluish  tints 
to  the  eye  in  certain  states  of  health, 
just  as  there  are  yellowish  ones.  But 
we  presume  these  are  not  what  you 
allude  to. 


Questions  of  Dress  and  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  your 
columns,  if  a  little  boy  of  two  and  a  half 
years  can  properly  be  dressed  in  cashmere 
or  flannel  dresses  the  coming  winter?  I 
would  like  to  make  some  change  for  his 
greater  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
him  prettily  and  daintily  dressed. 

(1)  Can  Babyhood  suggest  some  appro- 
priate way  of  making  such  dresses? 

(2)  Is  it  uncommon  for  a  baby  to  cut 
teeth  at  eleven  weeks,  and  does  it  seem 
better  to  get  them  early  or  late? 

Portland,  Me.  P. 

(1)  Your  little  boy  may  very  prop- 
erly, even  fashionably,  be  dressed  in 
cashmere  and  flannel  frocks  for  the 
coming  winter.  The  leading  furnish- 
ers of  children's  wear  are,  this  season, 
preparing  more  wool  dresses  for  chil- 
dren of  that  age  than  for  many  years. 
The  prevailing  styles  show  plain 
waists,  often  laid  in  pleats,  with  full 
straight  skirts,  the  waist  line  being 
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carried  somewhat  lower  on  the  hips 
than  has  recently  been  the  mode.  Ma- 
chine stitching,  feather  stitching,  and 
very  small  pearl  buttons  sewed  flat  are 
the  trimming,  in  addition  to  velvet 
collars  and  .cuffs.  These  little  frocks 
are  worn  almost  altogether  without 
white  gimps.  All  good  pattern  houses 
publish  simple  and  pretty  patterns  for 
little  folks  as  well  as  big,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  their  styles  will  probably 
furnish  what  you  desire. 

(2)  It  is  uncommon,  not  unprece- 
dented. There  is  such  a  thing  as  pre- 
cocious teething,  which  is  thought  un- 
desirable. But  within  reasonable  lim- 
its early  teething  is  generally  thought 
an  indication  of  strength.  Babyhood 
believes  that  personal  peculiarities, 
often  hereditary,  independent  of  states 
of  health,  considerably  modify  the 
time  of  teething. 


The  Advisability  of  Increased  Feeding  for  a 
Teething  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  about  my  baby's 
food.  He  is  now  nearly  eighteen  months 
old,  has  been  a  delicate  child,  though  he  has 
not  had  any  severe  illness ;  he  has  six  teeth, 
four  upper  and  two  lower,  with  two  more 
lower  teeth  nearly  through ;  the  double  and 
eye  teeth  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
the  gums  swollen ;  the  fontanel  is  not  yet 
closed — it  was  unusually  large  at  birth.  He 
did  not  creep  until  he  was  fourteen  months, 
and  is  just  beginning  to  stand  by  chairs. 
He  has  always  had  artificial  food. 

(1)  Can  I  safely  add  to  his  food  rice, 
tapioca,  cooked  fruit  and  the  juice  of  rare 
beef? 

(2)  Would  some  preparation  of  hypq- 
phosphites  be  of  service  in  hastening  the 
growth  of  teeth  and  closing  of  fontanel? 


(3)  How  soon  may  he  have  fresh  fruit? 

I  should  add  that  milk  now  forms  the 
larger  part  of  his  food,  with  the  articles 
above  mentioned;  he  has  four  meals  a  day, 
at  7  and  n  A.  M.,  3  and  6  P.  M.,  and  sleeps 
twelve  hours  at  night,  usually  without 
waking. 

An  Admirer  of  Babyhood. 
Evansville,  hid. 

(1)  We  think  that  he  has  enough 
starch  already  in  his  bread.  He  may 
have  the  beef  juice.  The  cooked  fruit 
may  be  used  as  a  laxative,  if  neces- 
sary. With  so  few  teeth  we  doubt  its 
advantage  as  a  food. 

(2)  Very  probably. 

(3)  When  his  teething  is  over.  The 
orange  will  be  the  safest  winter  fruit. 
The  pulp  of  a  really  jipe  peach  may 
be  allowed  sooner  if  the  gums  are 
quiet. 


Flatulent  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  my  four  months  old  baby,  whose 
case  I  will  describe  as  fully  as  I  can? 

He  is  a  fat,  happy  baby,  having  appa- 
rently but  one  trouble,  which  is  wind  in  his 
stomach  and  bowels.  Nearly  every  day  he 
has  severe  crying  spells  occasioned  by  the 
pain — so  severe  that  I  am  anxious  to  remove 
the  cause,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  can  you 
tell  me  how  to  relieve  him  at  the  time? 

Would  this  difficulty  account  for  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  bowels?  The  discharges, 
of  which  there  are  usually  three  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  vary  greatly  during  the  day, 
one  perhaps  indicating  constipation,  while 
the  next  will  be  very  thin. 

I  am  obliged  to  use  the  bottle  for  him, 
and  in  accordance  with  medical  advice,  be- 
gan to  use  Mellin's  Food  about  three  weeks 
ago.  So  far,  I  see  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  his  bowels.  I 
ought  to  say  that   this   trouble  from  the 
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wind  and  also  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
has  been  evident  ever  since  his  birth. 

I  shall  hope  to  receive  some  instruction 
as  to  the  best  course  of  treatment  to  pursue 
for  him. 

Bedford,  N.  H.  E. 

We  cannot  tell  you  what  to  do  spe- 
cifically, for  that  would  require 
knowledge  on  many  points  concerning 
the  case  which  we  do  not  possess. 

We  can  give  you  these  hints,  how- 
ever :  In  all  probability  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  state  of  the  movements 
and  the  flatulence  are  due  to  one  cause, 
an  indigestion,  very  likely,  of  the  type 
called  rachitic.  To  correct  the  ten- 
dency demands  careful  attention  to  his 
diet,  not  occasionally,  but  persistently. 

The  immediate  relief  of  an  attack 
of  colic  is  usually  best  brought  about 
by  hot  mint  teas  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  asafcetida — malodorous 
but  efficient — may  be  added,  and  by 
dry  heat  applied  to  the  abdomen. 


The  Diet  of  a  Premature  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

T  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
magazine  for  some  time  and  would  be  great- 
ly obliged  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  an- 
swer me  a  few  questions. 

(1)  My  baby  was  a  seven-months  baby; 
he  is  seventeen  months  old  and  has  only 
six  teeth,  four  upper  and  two  lower.  He 
was  nursed  entirely  until  he  was  a  year  old, 
then  weaned  and  given  Mellin's  Food  and 
cow's  milk  and  a  dish  of  strained  oatmeal 
once  a  day.  I  gave  him  some  dry  bread  (a 
very  little)  when  he  was  about  thirteen 
months,  and  it  did  not  digest — made  him 
very  sick;  he  threw  it  up  just  as  he  eat  it. 
I  wTant  to  know  what  I  should  feed  him  and 


if  I  had  better  wait  until  he  gets  more 
teeth?  Ought  he  to  have  anything  more 
than  he  has  had?  Would  beef  tea  and  mut- 
ton broth  or  chicken  broth  be  good  for 
him?  Had  I  better  wTait  until  the  cold 
weather  sets  in  before  I  give  him  anything 
more? 

(2)  Should  a  baby  of  his  age  have  a  tub 
bath  every  day? 
Newark,  N.  J.  F.  T.  W. 

(1)  Until  he  gets  some  chewing 
teeth  (molars)  we  think  it  is  of  no  use 
to  give  him  any  solid  food  whatever, 
nor  any  food  thicker  than  can  be  eas- 
ily drunk.  In  considering  his  rate  of 
teething,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pre- 
mature baby,  and  hence  somewhat 
younger  than  his  nominal  age,  should 
be  taken  into  account.  The  broths  are 
well  enough,  but  not  really  necessary. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessary,  but  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  if  the  baby  is  strong. 


Diet  at  Eighteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  articles  of  diet  would  you  consider 
most  suitable  for  a  healthy  child  of  eighteen 
months  with  only  four  teeth? 

Muncie,  Ind.  A  Subscriber. 

Milk,  properly  diluted,  of  course; 
gruels,  broths  of  mutton  or  chicken ; 
occasional  crusts  (not  crumbs)  of 
bread  to  start  on.  We  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  give  any  solid  food  or 
mushes  until  the  child  has  teeth  to 
properly  chew  them. 


Family  Differences  as  to  a  Baby's  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  ask  you 
to  give  a  schedule  of  diet  for  a  baby  of 
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eighteen  months,  who  is  having  at  present 
cow's  milk,  diluted  with  oatmeal  gruel?  I 
have  always  followed  the  advice  of  Baby- 
hood in  the  matter  of  feeding,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  entire  famiy,  which  includes 
two  physicians,  one  of  them  the  baby's 
grandfather,  who  plainly  told  me  it  was  my 
duty  to  give  a  more  general  diet.  I  told 
him  when  I  saw  it  in  that  light  I  should 
certainly  do  it.  but  the  light  has  never 
dawned. 

The  baby  has  excellent  health,  is  very 
strong,  walks,  talks  quite  a  little,  and  has 
fourteen  teeth  through  at  sixteen  months, 
doing,  I  think  remarkably  well. 

Louisville,  Ky.  B. 

As  the  child  is  doing  so  well,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to 
continue  the  milk  and  oatmeal  diet. 
When  cool  weather  has  fairly  set  in, 
begin  with  oatmeal  or  other  mushes 
made  rather  thin,  broths  of  mutton, 
beef  or  chicken. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

"Anxious  Mother"  Winchester, 
Va. — Babyhood  knows  of  nothing 
better  to  wear  for  a  baby  born  in  win- 
ter, or,  indeed,  at  any  season,  than  the 
well-proved  Gertrude  suit  of  flannel, 
with  the  customary  cambric  slip  out- 
side. The  Gertrude  suit,  which  has 
been  frequently  described  in  these  col- 
umns, consists  of  two  flannel  gar- 
ments, somewhat  shaped  to  the  figure, 
high  in  the  neck  and  long  in  the 
sleeves,  so  perfectly  protecting  an  in- 
fant as  to  render  unnecessary  the 
woolen  shirt,  and  the  band  after  the 
early  need  of  the  latter  is  over.  In 
dressing  the  baby  with  the  Gertrude 
suit  the  garments  are  slipped  one  in- 
side the  other  and  both   inside  the 


frock,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted 
with  a  single  effort,  thus  saving  time, 
trouble,  exposure  and  worry.  For  a 
child  of  the  age  and  delicacy  of  your 
little  boy  it  would  seem  obligatory  to 
cover  him  with  wool  from  neck  to 
foot.  A  fine  merino  shirt,  with  me- 
rino stockings  coming  above  the  knee, 
and  a  knitted  band  over  the  abdomen 
held  in  place  by  knitted  shoulder 
straps,  for  the  undergarments ;  a  single 
Gertrude  flannel  garment  in  place  of 
the  usual  petticoat,  and  the  customary 
cambric  slip,  ought  to  prove  a  com- 
bination so  light  and  warm  as  fully 
to  answer  the  baby's  needs.  Very  few 
skins  that  are  healthy  will  not  bear 
fine  wool ;  it  is  excess  of  weight  and 
warmth  which  makes  them  irritable 
and  eruptive. 

Your  letter  reached  us  too  late  to 
make  a  direct  answer  to  your  other 
questions  of  any  use  to  you,  but  we 
hope  you  will  find  in  some  other 
"Problems"  in  this  issue  and  in  back 
numbers  hints  as  to  food. 

R.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — You  have 
entirely  misunderstood  the  object  of 
this  magazine,  and  will  of  necessity  be 
disappointed.  Babyhood  endeavors 
faithfully  to  give  to  its  readers  sound 
hygienic  advice,  including  the  general 
laws  of  infantile  health  and  especially 
information  regarding  diet,  clothing 
and  the  like.  It  hopes  by  so  doing  to 
be  of  real  help.  It  is  not  and  does  not 
intend  to  become  a  dispensary,  and 
will  not  undertake  the  treatment  of 
cases,  or  in  any  way  to  displace  the 
proper  supervision  of  a  medical  man. 
If  it  did  do  so,  although  it  might  oc- 
casionally be  of  assistance,  it  would 
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t)e  descending  toward  the  level  of  the 
advertising  quack,  and  would  prob- 
ably on  the  whole  do  much  more  harm 
than  good,  and  would  deservedly  lose 
that  favorable  reputation  which  it  is 
happy  to  have  earned.  One  of  the 
harmful  influences  Babyhood  tries  to 
combat  is  irresponsible  medical  ad- 
vice. Much  of  the  safety  of  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  implies  thoughtful 
inquiry  into  the  case  and  its  circum- 
stances. Further,  the  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
quiry and  its  published  answer  makes 
it  usually  obviously  improper  for 
Babyhood  to  give  specific  advice  con- 
cerning cases.  Occasionally  an  in- 
quiry comes  from  some  distressed 
mother  who  is  domiciled  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  aid.  In  such 
cases  sometimes  we  see  our  way  to  do 
some  good  by  an  answer  in  our  col- 
umns conveying  the  more  evident 
needs  of  treatment. 

R.  S.,  Brooklyn. — The  case  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  nasal  catarrh,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  was  caused  by  her  habit  of 
putting  her  nose  against  the  crib  bar. 
Rather  we  think  she  adopted  the  habit 
to  relieve  discomfort  in  her  nose.  We 
believe  that  special  treatment  can  be 
successfully  applied  in  her  case  at  her 
present  age. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Wichita,  Kan.— It  is  not 
true  that  "all  healthy  babies  throw  up 
their  milk."  Some  babies,  apparently 
healthy,  do  so,  sometimes  from  over- 
distension and  sometimes  from  flatu- 
lence, which  latter  seems  to  be  the 


cause  in  the  case  of  your  baby.  He 
weighs  enough  and  is  probably  well 
nourished. 

B.  L.,  Philadelphia. — The  danger  of 
overdistension  of  the  stomach  from 
too  much  milk  at  one  year  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  is,  in  our  judgment,  far 
less  than  the  danger  of  premature 
feeding  of  solids. 

R.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — The  baby  has 
been  sleeping  badly  for  seven  months 
and  we  do  not  think  that  this  well 
established  habit  will  be  promptly 
changed.  We  expect,  however,  that 
he  will  do  better  when  he  is  weaned, 
if  his  food  is  then  appropriate,  as  he 
will  probably  take  larger  meals  and  be 
quiet  longer.  While  we  do  not  like 
any  medicine  to  produce  sleep,  we 
think  that  which  you  are  giving  him 
is  as  harmless  as  any.  The  habit  of 
sleeping  with  the  mouth  open  is  prob- 
ably due  to  obstruction  in  the  poste- 
rior nasal  passages,  beyond  where  you 
can  see.  Very  likely  the  habit  of 
putting  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  is  as 
much  due  to  this  as  to  irritation  of  the 
gums. 

L.  S.,  Newport,  Ky. — If  your  child 
has  chewing  teeth,  he  may  have  a  lit- 
le  bread.  Stale  bread,  slowly  dried, 
browned  in  the  oven,  sometimes  called 
"oven-toast,"  is  a  favorite  form  with 
us.  Of  crackers,  we  think  the  whole- 
wheat hard  one  called  "Educators" 
are  probably  the  best  for  children. 
Both  the  toast  and  these  hard  biscuit 
must  be  chewed,  and  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed in  a  tough  paste,  as  are  most 
bread  and  crackers.    The  "molasses 
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cooky"  is  not  an  ideal  food,  but  if  it 
proves  laxative  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
missible. 

M.,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. — For 
the  cold  in  the  head  you  would  better 
apply  a  spray  if  you  have  an  atomizer. 
Listerine  one  part,  water  eight  parts, 
does  very  well.  If  you  have  no  ato- 
mizer, clean  out  the  nostrils  frequently 
with  vaseline  on  a  little  absorbent 
cotton  twisted  around  a  slender  stick, 
the  size  of  a  match-stick.  The  hives 
are  most  likely  dependent  upon  a  dis- 
ordered digestion  or  a  faulty  diet. 
Attention  to  it  is  the  best  cure. 


M.  E.,  New  Orleans,  La. — Yes.  De- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  teeth,  as  well 
as  redundance,  occurs.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  symmetrical  absence  of  teeth 
in  the  first  set,  while  the  second  set  is 
complete,  and  sometimes  the  reverse 
happens ;  or  both  sets  may  be  imperfect 
or  redundant. 

G.  L.,  Helena,  Ark. — The  length  of 
time  after  exposure  to  the  poison  of 
malaria  before  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves  is  very  in- 
definite ;  it  may  be  a  few  days  only,  or 
it  may  be  weeks  or  months  afterward. 


Nursery  Occupations  and  Pastimes, 


THE  NURSERY  CARPENTER  SHOP. 

The  desire  to  accomplish  some- 
thing awakens  very  early  in  infancy, 
and  this  tendency  the  child  usually 
directs  toward  the  destruction  of  ob- 
jects within  his  reach.  He  loves  the 
noise  he  makes ;  he  loves  to  scatter 
things  and  to  reduce  breakable  ob- 
jects to  fragments,  plainly  showing 
that  he  wants  to  make  a  visible 
change  in  what  he  handles,  as  well 
as  to  produce  a  sound. 

In  order  to  give  a  child's  first  en- 
ergies a  positive  direction  and  to 


prevent  an  aimless  knocking  about 
of  articles,  always  more  or  less  dam- 
aging and  annoying,  make  a  first  be- 
ginning in  the  use  of  tools  in  the  in- 
fant hand.  A  short-handled  mallet 
with  broad  ends  is  better  in  the  be- 
ginning than  the  tack  hammer.  A 
baby  fifteen  months  old  is  not  too 
young  to  use  the  mallet.  Are  you 
afraid  to  try  the  hammering  box  on 
your  delicate  nerves?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  systematic  pounding 
with  a  definite  aim  is  much  more  en- 
durable than  a  general  throwing  and 
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knocking  about  of  toys  and  other  ob- 
jects, that  baby  will  otherwise  surely 
indulge  in. 

The  little  one  next  advances  to  the 
hammering  board.  For  this  we  use 
a  board  of  soft  wood,  il/2  inches 
thick,  i  foot  wide  and  2  feet  long, 
laid  off  with  pencil  lines  in  V2  inch 
squares.  Baby  may  have  a  tack 
hammer  now,  and  begin  to  do  real 
carpenter  work  at  the  age  of  about 
eighteen  months,  driving  an  inch 
wire  nail  (these  are  preferable  to 
tacks  because  they  are  less  pointed, 
and,  if  accidentally  dropped,  have 
not  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
standing  on  their  heads  with  their 
sharp  points  upward)  into  each  one 
of  the  points  of  intersection.  After 
several  boards  have  been  finished  in 
this  way  let  the  exercise  be  varied ;  a 
nail  may  be  hammered  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  square  or  the  middle  of  the 
half-inch  lines.  Children  should  use 
their  hammers  each  day  at  stated 
times,  if  possible.  They  will  like 
them  better  than  any  toys — these 
being  usually  attractive  only  while 
new — but  the  hammer,  its  use  being 
properly  directed,  is  ever  the  dear 
companion  of  childhood. 

The  child,  with  daily  practice,  will 
soon  learn  to  use  his  hammer  with 
much  skill  and  energy;  and  the  next 
tool,  the  gimlet,  may  with  safety  be 
placed  into  his  hands  when  he  is 
about  three  years  old.  A  board  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  hammer- 
ing board  will  serve  excellently  well 
for  boring  holes  into.  The  squares 
may  be  crossed  now  with  diagonal 
lines,  so  that  triangles  will  appear  on 


the  surface  as  well  as  squares.  The 
hammer  and  the  gimlet  should  be 
used  alternately  for  six  months  or 
more,  when  next  the  screwdriver  is 
added  to  the  child's  tools.  With  it 
he  can  insert  half-inch  screws  into 
the  holes  previously  made  with  the 
gimlet. 

With  his  three  tools  our  little  car- 
penter, when  four  years  old,  can  be- 
gin to  join  together  some  boards  and 
make  of  them  boxes  of  different  sizes 
and  forms. 

A  small  stock  of  lumber  must  be 
laid  in  now7 ;  3  or  4-inch  boards, 
sawred  into  small  pieces  by  a  carpen- 
ter, will  supply  the  little  workman 
for  a  long  time. 

When  the  child  is  about  five  years 
old  and  can  use  a  sawT,  he  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  many  pretty  as  well 
as  useful  articles  he  can  make  with 
the  help  of  this  tool.  When  lumber 
is  bought  now  it  should  not  be 
sawed  by  a  carpenter  into  pieces  the 
exact  size  wanted,  but  somewhat 
larger,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
often  to  use  the  saw.  The  stock  of 
lumber  and  hardware  must  now  in- 
clude half-inch  boards ;  smaller  nails 
and  smaller  screws,  hinges,  screw 
hooks,  etc.,  will  also  be  found  avail- 
able. 

Patterns  of  all  sorts  of  small 
things  will  be  readily  found  for  the 
children  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  they  * 
can  with  the  tools  and  material  they 
have,  or  perhaps  new  patterns  may 
be  devised  for  them.  Little  ward- 
robes and  bureaus  are  not  difficult  to 
make,  and  they  can  be  made  quite 
serviceable   for   receptacles   of  all 
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sorts  of  nick-nacks  01  dolls'  clothing. 
Each  piece  should  be  carefully  sand- 
papered when  finished,  then  oiled  or 
varnished.  Fall  leaves  and  grasses 
laid  firmly  on  the  varnish  before  it 
dries,  then  varnished  all  over  again, 
make  a  beautiful  while  simple  deco- 
ration for  the  children's  carpenter 
work.  Scrap  pictures  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner.  If  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles  should  ex- 
ceed the  home  demand  the  children 
may  take  orders  for  some  relatives 
or  friends.  The  price  should  not  ex- 
ceed, however,  the  outlay  for  ma- 
terial. With  this  money  they  are 
enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  re- 
place their  stock  of  lumber  and 
hardware.  Their  own  work  need  not 
be  remunerated;  it  should  give  them 
so  much  pleasure  that  they  are  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  do  it.  Our 
little  ones  will  seek  their  workbench 
often  for  rest  from  real  brainwork, 
when,  in  later  years,  most  of  their 
days  must  be  spent  in  the  school- 
room. 

As  for  the  tools  we  place  into  our 
children's  hands,  let  them  be  of  the 
best.  Don't,  on  any  account,  have 
them  use  toy  tools  made  of  break- 
able material.  Skilled  workmen  may 


be  able  to  do  tolerable  work  with 
bad  tools,  but  it  is  a  positive  wrong 
to  place  them  into  childhood's  un- 
skilled hands.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  child  can  make  is  a  box  to  keep 
the  tools  in. 

A  workbench  of  such  dimensions 
as  will  suit  the  height  of  the  little 
carpenter  should  be  provided  now; 
for  a  place  where  a  child  may  work 
at  any  time  unmolested  will  be 
found  essential  to  create  love  for  his 
work.  New  tools  must  be  added  to 
the  old  stock  as  the  child's  dexterity 
increases  and  the  want  of  them  is 
felt. 

Who  is  to  be  the  instructor?  is  the 
question  which,  no  doubt,  arises  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  readers.  In 
most  cases  it  will  have  to  be  mother ; 
she  must  learn  the  trade  with  her 
little  ones.  Let  the  carpenter  shop 
once  be  established  in  the  nursery 
and  I  warrant  that  no  mother  would 
willingly  dispense  with  it  again.  The 
skill  and  strength  the  little  ones  thus 
attain  is  invaluable;  besides  being 
thus  employed,  they  need  spend  no 
idle  hours  in  planning  mischief  and 
executing  it.  A  child  with  a  box  of 
good  tools  at  hand  will  rarely  ask : 
"What  shall  I  do?'  F.  D. 


Baby's  Wardrobe. 


Trousseau  and  Layette. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  custom 
of  late,  under  the  influence  of  "high- 
er education,"  to  revile  that  busy  lit- 
tle tool  the  needle,  that  for  the  sake 
of  justice  one  is  tempted  to  follow 
Ruskin  and  exalt  it  to  a  most  honor- 
able place  in  the  throng  of  great  and 
useful  inventions.  And  indeed  such 
honor  would  not  be  quite  unde- 
served, for,  apart  from  the  actual, 
practical  ends  it  has  served,  the 
needle  has  been  for  centuries  a  faith- 
ful friend  and  companion  to  woman, 
and  most  of  all  a  friend  to  her  in 
hours  of  solitude.  It  has  whiled 
away  countless  lengths  of  dull  ex- 
istence in  the  idle  monotony  of  the 
zananas  of  India  and  the  harems  of 
Turkey,  in  the  English  towers  of  old 
where  the  fair  Emilys  looked  long- 
ingly out  at  the  lively  world,  and 
then  turned  to  lose  their  sighs  in  the 
charms  of  the  knights  on  their  tapes- 
try frames ;  in  those  faded  rooms 
where  sit  the  old  Mrs.  Transomes 
haunted  by  nagging,  remorseful 
memories,  banished  only  by  the 
sharp  thrusts  of  the  active  little 
weapon,  busy  the  while  making  ar- 


tistic samplers,  which  the  next  gen- 
eration criticises  with  mild  scorn, 
yet  treasures  so  lovingly.  One 
often  hears  those  old  laces,  embroi- 
deries and  tapestries  disparaged  as 
the  products  of  grossly  wasted 
hours,  but  one  is  often,  alas !  igno- 
rant of  the  many  lives  in  which  those 
useless  things  were  wings  for  the 
slow-pacing  hours,  and  shields 
against  the  lashings  of  Nemesis. 

One  loves,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
recall  those  pictures  of  the  dear  old 
grandmother  placidly  knitting  in  the 
early  twilight,  the  family  all  about 
her,  her  pleasant  face  smiling  sym- 
pathy to  the  happy  chatter,  her  dim 
eyes  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  fad- 
ing day,  while  all  the  time  the 
wrinkled,  aged  hands  are  busy  guid- 
ing the  swift-flashing  needles.  Those 
dear  old  hands  that  have  toiled  for 
us  so  lovingly  through  long  years  ! — 
they  cannot  do  very  much  now,  yet 
for  her  sake  how  glad  we  are  that 
they  need  not  be  quite  idle.  Those 
piles  of  socks  and  mittens  and  little 
baby  comforts — what  a  source  of  de- 
light they  are  to  her  as  well  as  to 
us ! 
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Indeed,  I  think  that  in  most  of  our 
own  experiences  there  have  been 
times  when  a  needle  and  thread  and 
a  few  yards  of  white  muslin  would 
have  been  a  great  boon.  I  have 
even  heard  some  very  intelligent 
men  regret  that  in  the  way  of  light 
occupation  their  sex  had  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  needle.  A 
woman  can  often  listen  and  think, 
and  at  the  same  time  employ  her 
fingers  profitably  and  pleasantly, 
while  her  stouter  helpmeet  sits  idly 
by,  pulling  his  mustache  or  twid- 
dling his  thumbs. 

But  if  the  needle  is  often  a  bless- 
ing to  redeem  women  from  utter 
idleness,  it  is  frequently  on  the  other 
hand  a  great  curse  to  goad  them  to 
foolish  and  fruitless  labor.  There 
are  times  in  a  woman's  life  when  she 
ought  scarcely  to  touch  a  needle, 
and  yet  sadly  enough  those  are  apt 
to  be  just  the  times  when  she  uses  it 
the  most.  Just  when  she  should 
avoid  all  confining  occupation,  when 
she  should  guard  most  jealously  her 
store  of  strength  and  health,  and 
should  use  every  means  to  increase 
it  for  the  future  hour  of  trial,  she  al- 
most invariably  does  more  of  a  cer- 
tain harmful  kind  of  work  than  at 
any  other  time  in  her  whole  life,  un- 
less, indeed,  she  be  wealthy.  Then 
of  course  the  seamstress  and  shop- 
keeper take  all  this  burden  of  work, 
but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

The.  amount  of  sewing  which  ac- 
cumulates on  the  hands  of  a  young 
wife  looking  forward  to  motherhood, 
makes   even  her  bridal  trousseau 


seem  a  trifling  affair.  In  the  first 
place,  if  she  has  not  been  married 
very  long  there  are  still  numerous 
little  odds  and  ends  which  the  needs 
of  housekeeping  demand;  then  in 
most  instances  she  must  provide  foK 
herself  an  entire  new  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing. Not  a  single  one  of  those  pret- 
ty garments  which  fitted  so  well  a 
few  months  ago  are  wearable  now. 
There  is  not  a  detail  of  her  clothing, 
with  the  exception  of  stockings  and 
shoes,  which  does  not  have  to  be  al- 
tered, for  seldom  has  any  provision 
whatever  been  made  beforehand  for 
this  change;  and  last  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  wardrobe  of  the 
little  expected  one,  which  according 
to  the  present  demands  of  society 
must  be  a  large  and  elaborate  affair. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  fact  that  the  unborn 
child,  before  its  wondering  eyes  have 
ever  opened  to  the  daylight,  is  pre- 
destined a  slave  to  fashion. 

The  young  wife,  in  the  zeal  of  her 
tender  love,  gladly  spends  hours 
each  day  in  preparing  this  dainty 
outfit.  She  rightly  esteems  it  a 
privilege  to  provide  every  possible 
comfort  and  luxury  within  her 
means  for  the  little  one  who  is  so 
near  her  heart.  In  accomplishing 
this,  however,  she  often  sacrifices 
not  only  her  own  strength  and  fu- 
ture health,  but  also  those  of  her 
child. 

There  is  an  ever  present  tempta- 
tion at  such  a  time  to  immure  one's 
self,  to  stay  quietly  in  the  house, 
partly  owing  to  physical  lassitude 
and  partly  in  obedience  to  fashion 
and  a  natural  desire  to  avoid  obser- 
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vation  and  criticism.  It  would  be  a 
grand  thing  if  a  woman  could  resist 
this  temptation,  and,  properly 
clothed,  spend  most  of  the  time  on 
pleasant  days  out-of-doors,  not 
necessarily  walking  about  all  the 
time,  but  in  different  ways  taking  in 
large  draughts  of  sunlight  and  oxy- 
gen, and  putting  herself  under  the 
influence  of  happy,  healthful  nature. 
If  however,  she  stay  at  home,  there 
is  no  occupation  more  injurious  to 


her  general  health  than  much  sew- 
ing. I  need  not  enter  into  details 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
prolonged  compression  of  the  inter- 
nal organs,  the  cramping  of  the 
body,  the  curving  of  the  back  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  lower  limbs  are 
very  hurtful.  My  desire  now  is 
chiefly  to  point  out  a  few  ways  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  this  inju- 
rious work.  I  shall  do  so  in  the  next 
number  of  Babyhood.  S.  G. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the  Farm. — III. 


The  large  animals  on  the  farm 
usually  have  the  greatest  attraction 
for  the  children ;  they  love  to  be 
among  them  and  watch  the  peculiar 
nature  of  each  kind ;  but  we  must 
not  expect  them  to  gain  much  posi- 
tive knowledge  unaided  and  from 
their  own  observation  only.  We 
can  extend  but  little  of  our  kinder- 
garten work  to  the  barnyard — our 
object  being  to  show  how  young 
children  can  employ  their  time  prof- 
itably and  pleasantly ;  what  they  can 
learn  and  what  they  can  do  before 
they  begin  to  attend  school — but  the 
subject  for  many  a  valuable  lesson 
in  the  rudiments  of  zoology  may  be 


learned  from  our  live  stock.  Do- 
mestic animals  form  the  ever  favor- 
ite theme  of  object  lessons  in  the 
primary  school  and  city  kindergar- 
ten, and,  should  we,  who  live  on  a 
farm,  where  we  have  opportunities 
daily  to  see  how  animals  grow, 
what  their  food  consists  of,  and  to 
what  uses  they  are  put,  let  our  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  ignorance  of  this 
subject,  or  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  will  learn  any  way  all  they 
need  to  know  about  it? 

No,  we  will  teach  them  all  we  can 
of  this  branch  of  farming  as  of  all 
others,  but  in  our  instructions  let  our 
little  pupils  feel  as  little  as  possible 
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that  they  are  being  taught.  We  may 
often  conceal  the  pedagogue  by  in 
terspersing  our  teachings  with 
amusing  little  stories  or  nursery 
rhymes,  such  as  we  find  in  children's 
toy  books. 

On  one  of  our  visits  to  the  stable 
we  will  make  our  favorite  cow,  with 
her  pretty  young  calf,  the  object  of 
our  study.  The  organs  for  suckling 
her  young  being  highly  developed 
we  cannot  find  a  better  specimen  of 
a  mammal — the  meaning  of  this 
word  our  little  ones  must  of  course 
be  taught.  They  also  want  to  know 
how  •  mammals  bear  their  young; 
they  may  as  well  learn  the  truth 
now  as  at  any  other  time.  For 
their  better  understanding  I  think  it 
is  well  to  let  them  be  present  at  the 
birth  of  some  animal,  a  colt,  a  calf, 
a  lamb,  a  litter  of  pigs,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity may  offer.  Children  living 
on  a  farm  are  apt  to  see  some  time 
how  animals  are  brought  into  life, 
and  I  believe,  by  removing  the  se- 
crecy from  such  phenomena,  we 
preserve  the  children's  purity  of 
thought  in  these  as  in  many  other 
matters. 

Let  us  make  the  head  of  the  cow 
the  subject  of  our  next  lesson;  here 
we  observe  that  the  horns  are  pecu- 
liarly placed  at  each  end  of  a  hori- 
zontal line  that  divides  the  forehead 
from  the  occiput.  A  very  good  ex- 
ercise for  children,  and  one  that  they 
greatly  delight  in,  is  to  draw  the 
outline  of  animals  or  their  heads, 
after  having  observed  them  studi- 
ously. They  may  entirely  fail  in 
their  first  attempts,  but  if  they  have 


learned  to  use  a  pencil  in  other  ways, 
and  can  distinguish  vertical,  horizon- 
tal, oblique,  and  curved  lines  they 
will  soon  learn  to  draw  from  nature, 
so  that  we  may  recognize  what  their 
drawings  are  intended  to  represent. 
This  exercise  helps  to  impress  on 
the  child's  mind  the  form  of  the  ani- 
mal with  its  characteristic  features, 
cultivates  the  eye  and  skills  the 
hand. 

Look  at  the  cow's  feet.  Do  you 
see  any  toes  or  claws?  No,  they 
have  hoofs. 

Can  they  catch  animals  with  these 
hoofs  and  tear  them  to  pieces  as  a 
cat  does  a  mouse?  No,  certainly 
not. 

Next  we  will  call  the  children's 
attention  to  the  flat,  grinding  teeth 
in  the  mouths  of  cows  and  their  kind 
and  lead  them  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  animals  with  feet  and 
teeth  thus  formed  must  live  on  veg- 
etable food  and  are  peaceful  and  in- 
nocent, adding,  perhaps,  the  in- 
struction that  some  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  as  the  deer  or  reindeer, 
still  live  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  are  easily  domes- 
ticated. A  short,  vivid  description 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  rein- 
deer is  the  most  useful  domestic  ani- 
mal, is  sure  to  find  an  appreciative 
little  audience. 

A  cow  lying  down,  lazily  chewing 
her  cud,  suggests  the  subject  of 
ruminants.  The  peculiar  shape  of 
her  stomach  must  be  described,  and 
other  animals  of  the  same  class  may 
be  named,  showing  their  pictures, 
such  as  the  camel,  deer,  giraffe,  etc. 
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When  the  animals  of  the  bovine 
genus  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, as  to  their  shape,  size,  color, 
food,  etc.,  the  question  as  to  their 
utility  will  arise  next.  Cows  are 
kept  for  their  milk  and  to  produce 
calves ;  oxen  for  their  flesh  and  often 
also  for  beasts  of  burden.  This  much 
almost  all  children  know  from  obser- 
vation, but  by  the  proper  mode  of 
questioning  we  can  lead  them  to 
find  that  many  more  articles  of  com- 
merce, such  as  cheese,  butter,  leath- 


er, horns,  bones,  rennet,  glue,  tallow, 
etc.,  are  gained  from  these  animals. 
Each  one  of  them  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  as  to  their 
uses;  what  articles  may  be  manufac- 
tured from  them,  and  how  they  are 
manufactured.  A  visit  to  a  factory, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers  to 
procure  such  a  treat,  will  give  our 
little  ones  a  better  insight  into  any 
branch  of  industry  than  they  can 
ever  obtain  through  descriptions  or 
illustrations.  O.  F. 


Healthful  Beds  and  Beddin 


The  American  visitor  roaming 
about  old  London  is  often  attracted 
by  a  little  card  hanging  in  the  win- 
dows of  lodgings  to  let,  bearing  the 
simple  legend  "Well-aired  Beds." 
Possibly,  if  interested  at  all  in  mat- 
ters of  hygiene,  this  may  suggest  to 
the  mind  a  thrifty,  sensible  landlady ; 
but  to  many  I  fear  it  seems  but  a 
commonplace  statement  posted  up 
merely  to  attract  attention  and  gain 
another  tenant  by  an  appearance  of 
some  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  guests.  In  America,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  our  people  seem  to  have  lit- 
tle acquaintance  with  or  apprecia- 
tion of  "well-aired  beds." 

The  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  not  unlike  that  of  England.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  all  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We 
have  on  our  sea  coast,  rivers,  and 
lakes  a  damp  climate.  A  brief 
glance  at  any  map,  showing  the  de- 


grees of  dampness  or  moisture  ex- 
isting in  the  various  States,  will 
readily  demonstrate  how  much  our 
homes  are  exposed  to  dampness.  In 
many  towns  and  villages  the  houses 
are  overshaded  so  that  the  bright, 
health-giving  sunlight  cannot  enter, 
and  many  of  our  bedrooms  and  nur- 
series are  dark  and  damp,  and  the 
beds  and  bed  clothing  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  moisture.  If  beds  are  not 
well  aired  and  properly  opened  be- 
fore bed-time  they  will  be  found  to 
be  cold  and  chilly.  To  undress  a 
child,  taking  off  the  warm  clothing 
perhaps  after  an  evening's  romp ; 
and  then  after  the  more  or  less 
lengthy  process  of  getting  ready  for 
the  night,  perhaps  in  a  cold  room,  to 
have  the  child  get  into  the  cold 
bed,  is  always  risky  and  sometimes 
positively  dangerous.  This  process, 
continued  year  in  and  year  out,  has 
elements  of  permanent  physical  in- 
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jury  in  it  well  worth  our  serious  at- 
tention. Many  a  case  of  consump- 
tion has  had  its  origin  from  sleeping 
in  cold,  damp  beds.  Many  cases  of 
serious  visceral  disorders  have  orig- 
inated in  this  manner.  Rheumatism 
quite  commonly  follows,  and  proves 
a  lifelong  source  of  suffering  and 
danger,  and  itself  an  early  cause  of 
death.  Summer  as  well  as  winter 
days  are  full  of  moisture,  and  at 
night,  as  the  temperature  falls,  the 
beds  become  veritable  death  traps. 
From  warm  clothing  and  with 
bodies  aglow  with  a  vigorous  circu- 
lation, or  bathed  with  perspiration 
from  active  exercise,  the  cold,  clam- 
my bed  and  its  damp  sheets  enfold 
the  form  in  deadly  grip,  and  we  won- 
der why  our  children  pale  and  sick- 
en, when  we  look  after  them  perhaps 
in  every  other  respect  so  carefully. 

The  bedroom  should  be  a  well- 
aired,  sunny  room,  dry,  and  warmed 
daily  by  sun  or  artificial  heat,  but  no 
heat  can  equal  that  of  the  sun.  The 
best  bed  is  made  of  iron  and  brass, 
but  a  good  wooden  bed  well  cleaned 
three  or  four  times  a  year  can  be 
made  wholesome.  The  spring 
should  be  of  the  woven  wire,  now  so 
generally  in  use.  One  good  hair 
mattress,  with  a  cover  of  canton  flan- 
nel lightly  spread  over  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  removed  daily,  makes  the 
best  bed.  Feather  beds  should 
never  be  used. 

For  a  pillow,  tastes  differ ;  but  for 
a  child  certainly  the  pillow  should 
be  small,  with  linen  cover,  and  it, 
with  the  bed  clothing,  and  if  possible 
the  mattress  also,  should  have  its 


daily  sunbath.  The  blankets  should 
not  be  too  numerous,  just  enough  of 
them  to  keep  up  a  wholesome  bodily 
temperature.  The  bed-spread  should 
always  be  removed  at  night,  and 
when  extra  covering  is  needed  on 
cold  winter  nights  a  comforter  of 
cotton  wadding  or  the  quilt  of  eider- 
down should  be  used.  There  is, 
however,  no  good  excuse  for  the 
use  of  rubber  hot-water  bottles 
for  healthy  children  in  ordinary 
weather. 

The  well-made  bed  may  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance  during 
the  day,  but  the  average  chamber- 
maid has  little  knowledge  of  hy- 
giene, and  often  cares  less  for  the 
health   of   those   w*hose   beds  she 
makes  "the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing."   How  seldom  are  beds  even 
aired  for  a  few  moments !    We  know 
of  many  beds  made  soon  after  the 
occupant  has  left  them,  not  even 
opened  any  more  than  was  necessary 
in  getting  out.    Imagine  this  bed- 
clothing  filled  with  the  accumula- 
tions of  bodily  debris,  and  saturated 
with  the  odors  and  gases  escaping 
from  the  sleeping  body  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  hours.    How  often  are 
even  the  bedroom  windows  opened? 
We  can  readily  understand  the  ill- 
health  to  be  derived  from  such  un- 
healthy surroundings.    The  preva- 
lent custom  in  many  houses  for  the 
maids  to  open  the  beds  only  a  little, 
if  any,  before  bed-time,  is  merely  a 
reminder  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
A  well-aired  bed  should  be  com- 
pletely stripped  every  morning,  and 
all  the  bed-clothing  and  the  mattress 
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exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  warm 
air.  It  would  be  well  if  this  could 
last  all  day  and  the  bed  be  made  at 
bed-time  only.  In  many  homes  this 
would  not  be  convenient ;  where  it  is 
not  the  beds  should  not  be  made  for 
at  least  two  hours  after  the  occupant 
has  arisen  for  the  day.  Before  bed- 
time the  bed  should  be  stripped 
again  and  the  sheets  well  aired,  and 
if  this  is  not  practicable,  then  let  the 
beds  be  well  opened,  the  coverings, 
at  least,  thrown  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible, a  half  hour  before  bed-time. 

There  are  many  rooms  so  foul 
from  grandpa's  or  papa's  cigar- 
smoke,  that  restless  nights  and  hor- 
rid dreams  disturb  the  children's 
slumber.  Tobacco-smoke  is  a  poi- 
son for  our  children  at  night.  And 
we  must  also  have  a  good  care  of  the 
gas  fixtures ;  for  illuminating  gas 
which  can  kill  our  plants  and  black- 
en our  silver,  although  unnoticed  by 
us  in  our  daily  lives,  exerts  a  pow- 
erful influence  for  harm  on  the 
bodies  of  our  precious  little  children. 
Let  them  have  pure  air  always,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Be  sure  to 
take  oft*  all  of  the  underclothing 
worn  by  the  child  during  the  day 


upon  going  to  bed.  The  night- 
tiannel  should  be  of  lighter  material 
than  that  in  daily  use.  Undercloth- 
ing should  be  spread  out  upon  chairs 
or  hung  up  for  a  good  airing  every 
night,  and  if  possible,  in  some  other 
than  the  bed-chamber. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  points 
worth  remembering — commonplace, 
no  doubt,  but  well  worth  remember- 
ing. The  care  of  our  children  de- 
mands our  most  earnest  considera- 
tion, and  the  reward  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  is  beyond  cal- 
culation. A  healthy,  happy  home 
for  those  we  love  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  constant  toil  and  care ; 
wealth  will  not  purchase  everything. 
The  faithful  parent  must  be  ever  on 
the  alert;  the  sunlight  of  children's 
smiles,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
presence,  are  too  precious  to  be 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  their  ser- 
vants. Often  the  children  of  the 
rich  lose  much  of  the  parental  over- 
sight the  poorer  are  only  too  anxious 
to  bestow.  God's  richest  gift  is  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  we  are  responsible  for  it. 
To  attain  it  we  must  labor  without 
ceasing.  P.  R. 
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Looking  Backward. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  edi- 
torial comment  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  on  cleanliness  and  order  be- 
ing first  established  in  the  home,  for 
I  have  many  times  thought  how  much 
trouble  and  useless  care  I  would  have 
been  relieved  of  if  the  mother  of  a 
certain  member  of  our  little  family 
had  instilled  this  habit  into  her  little 
son.  Having  his  permission,  shall  it 
be  too  much  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
it  took  me  all  of  the  first  year  of  our 
blissful  married  life  to  teach  my  hus- 
band to  hang  his  towel  upon  the  rack  ? 

Think  of  it!  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  spent  in  teaching  what 
might  have  been  taught  in  one  or  two 
days  to  a  little  son. 

I  have  no  wee  boy  of  my  own,  but 
nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  see 
my  little  girl  of  fourteen  months  ar- 
ranging her  rubber  dolls,  and  balls, 
and  numerous  playthings,  in  rows  of 
twos  and  threes,  and  putting  small 
things  where  she  has  seen  others  put 
them — in  their  proper  places.  Should 
not  order  be  "earth's  first  law,"  too? 

M.  W. 


Discussing  Nervousness  Before  Children. 

Apropos  of  nervousness  in  children, 
there  is  one  point  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Babyhood  discussions  on  the  subject. 
It  is  this :    That  it  is  a  very  mistaken 


idea  to  discuss  the  subject  before  ner- 
vous children,  to  let  them  know  that 
they  are  considered  nervous,  or  in  fact 
to  introduce  the  word  nervous  into 
their  vocabulary  at  all,  or  let  them 
know  that  it  has  any  special  relation 
to  them.  They  will  learn  it  early 
enough  without  special  teaching,  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  considered 
nervous  will  simply  have  a  tendency 
to  make  them  more  so.  All  they 
ought  to  know  is  that  they  should 
learn  to  control  themselves,  and  that 
nervousness  is  a  fault  to  be  overcome 
like  other  faults ;  for  although  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  physical,  it  is  also 
partially  mental,  and  can  be,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  controlled  by  the 
will ;  and  the  controlling  of  it  as  much 
as  possible  will  tend  to  the  curing  of 
the  physical  infirmity.  It  is  more  im- 
portant for  nervous  children  to  learn 
self-control  than  for  others,  and  if  they 
do  not  to  some  extent,  their  nervous 
systems  are  ruined  for  life. 

I  knew  of  one  woman  who  in  child- 
hood had  nervous  crying  spells,  lead- 
ing almost  into  convulsions,  and  be- 
cause of  this  she  was  humored  to  any 
extent  and  taught  no  self-control.  The 
result  was  that  the  spells  grew  upon 
her,  until  in  womanhood  she  was  the 
terror  of  her  household,  and  had  re- 
peated nervous  sickness.  I  was  told 
of  another  young  lady,  otherwise  at- 
tractive, whose  parents  are  devoting 
their   lives    to   taking   care  of  her 
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health  and  keeping  her  from  becoming 
insane,  and  she  had  just  the  same  sort 
of  childhood.  If  those  women  had 
been  taught  in  childhood  that  the 
world  was  not  made  to  humor  their 
nervousness,  they  might  have  turned 
out  useful,  though  perhaps  delicate, 
women. 

The  same  point  might  be  made  in 
regard  to  many  other  faults  of  child- 
hood. The  less  one  talks  about  them 
before  the  child,  except  to  teach  him 
to  overcome  them,  the  better.  The 
more  one  talks  about  a  child's  pecu- 
liarities to  other  people  in  his  pres- 
ence the  more  conscious  of  them  the 
child  becomes,  and  the  harder  it  is  for 
him  to  overcome  them.  S.  H. 


Reward  as  a  Help  in  the  Cure  of  Fretf  ulness. 

Considerable  has  been  said  by  vari- 
ous mothers  in  these  columns  about 
fretfulness,  and  with  good  reason,  tor 
it  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  and  per- 
sistent of  faults.  As  I  have  had  to 
wrestle  with  it  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  am  finding  myself  somewhat  suc- 
cessful, I  will  make  one  suggestion 
which  I  am  aware  will  be  objected  to 
by  those  who  look  upon  every  reward 
offered  a  child  in  the  light  of  bribery. 
I  believe,  however,  if  used  only  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  it  is  as  legitimate 
as  punishment.  I  emphasize  "to  a 
reasonable  extent,"  for  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  system  of  constant  hiring.  Neither 
reward  nor  punishment  should  be  used 
till  they  become  inefficient,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  become  the  main  thing 
in  the  child's  mind  instead  of  the  end 
to  be  attained  in  using  them,  which 


it  seems  to  me  may  become  the  case, 
in  a  regular  system  of  hiring.  A  child 
ought  early  to  learn  that  actions  and 
habits  bring  their  consequences,  good 
or  evil,,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  action;  but  a  three-year-old  is 
rather  young  to  really  appreciate  that 
"virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  and  an  oc- 
casional stimulant  in  the  shape  of  a 
visible  reward  may  help. 

Several  times  when  my  oldest  girl, 
now  six,  who  is  specially  given  to 
fretting,  has  wanted  something  very 
much,  like  a  doll  or  a  paint  box,  I 
have  said,  "If  you  will  go  two  weeks 
without  whining  and  fretting,  I  will 
get  you  the  doll;  you  may  earn  it 
yourself."  Cheerfully  she  would  ac- 
cept and  would  try  hard,  usually  fail- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  first,  but  at  last 
succeeding  in  going  the  two  weeks. 
The  habit  was  thus  established,  and  I 
would  talk  with  her,  telling  her  that 
now  she  could  see  that  she  was  able 
to  control  herself,  and  that  she  and 
we  all  had  been  much  happier,  and 
that  she  must  try  to  do  it  all  the  time 
because  it  was  right.  This  impressed 
her  for  some  time,  and  it  would  be 
several  weeks  before  she  would  lapse. 

Such  faults  are  specially  matters  of 
habit,  and  one  of  the  important  ob- 
jects is  to  change  the  habit,  which  was 
at  least  partially  accomplished  by  the 
two  weeks  of  cheerfulness,  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  it  was  much  easier  for  her 
to  get  along  without  fretting,  and  some 
progress  had  been  made  toward  a 
cure.  In  fact  by  that  method  and 
others  similar  to  it,  such  as  occasional 
punishments,  serious  talks  from  me, 
finding  pleasant  occupations  for  her 
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and  taking  constant  effoit  to  improve 
her  health,  from  the  delicacy  of  which 
I  am  sure  the  trouble  comes,  she  is,  I 
think,  gradually  overcoming  it.  As 
a  two  and  three-year-old  she  was  one 
of  those  nervous,  excitable  children 
who  had  terrible  crying  spells,  when 
nearly  every  one  but  her  mamma 
thought  she  would  go  into  convul- 
sions. She  overcame  these  entirely 
some  time  ago,  and  I  am  sure  is  over- 
coming what  was  at  first  their  natural 
substitute — fretfulness.  This  may  be 
an  encouragement  to  some  other 
mother  to  keep  patiently  and  perse- 
veringly,  and  by  various  expedients,  at 
the  problem,  which  seemed  to  me  for 
a  long  time  such  a  dark  one,  of  teach- 
ing a  child  the  control  over  its  tem- 
per. D.  C.  L. 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Nursing  Bottle. 

The  baby  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  receive  his  daily  nourishment 
through  the  medium  of  a  nursing- 
bottle,  or  in  more  familiar  phrase,  is 
destined  to  be  "brought  up  by  hand," 
enters  upon  the  race  of  life  handi- 
capped. If,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  bottle  is  "Hobson's  choice," 
there  cannot  be  too  much  stress  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  its  being  kept 
properly  cleansed. 

This  process  requires  constant  care 
and  attention  and  should  never  be  in- 
trusted to  a  person  who  is  not  strictly 
conscientious  and  trustworthy.  The 
alarming  mortality  among  young  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  months  is. 


without  doubt,  at  least  partially  due 
to  the  stale  mixtures  upon  which  they 
are  fed  and  to  the  impure  condition  of 
the  nursing  bottle.  It  would  seem 
that  enough  had  been  said  and  writ- 
ten against  the  barbarous  practice  of 
using  the  long  rubber  tube  to  have  in- 
sured its  death  warrant,  yet  how  often, 
in  the  public  conveyance,  or  being 
propelled  along  the  highway,  does  one 
behold  these  languid  little  victims  of 
the  nursing  bottle  and  its  accompany- 
ing tube.  No  amount  of  care  or  cleans- 
ing can  render  these  tubes  a  safe  me- 
dium for  conveying  the  baby's  food. 
The  spores  which  are  fed  by  the  fluid 
which  passes  through  the  tube  will 
burrow  into  the  rubber  so  that  they 
cannot  be  washed  out,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  whole  will  become  sc 
impregnated  as  to  endanger  the  baby's 
health  each  time  it  is  used. 

A  careful  mother  will  provide  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  bottles  for  the  baby's 
need.  These  should  be  used  in  regu- 
lar succession,  and  after  each  feeding 
emptied  of  whatever  may  remain  in 
them  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
hot  water  and  borax.  'She  should 
furthermore  be  panoplied  with  an  un- 
limited number  of  black  rubber  nip- 
ples. After  each  using,  these  should 
be  turned  inside  out  and  thoroughly 
scrubbed  on  both  sides  with  a  nail- 
brush and  scalding  water,  and  then 
carefully  dried.  A  little  box  tacked 
just  outside  of  the  window  will  make 
a  healthy  and  convenient  receptacle 
for  the  nipples.  They  will  thus  be 
kept  sweet  and  pure  by  constant  con- 
tact with  the  fresh  air.  B.  K. 
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Spending  Money. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  sewing, 
my  little  six-year-old  girl  said  to  me, 
"What  do  you  suppose  I  want  for 
my  birthday,  mamma?"  "Another 
doll,  of  course,"  I  replied.  "Yes," 
she  added,  "more  besides ;  a  bureau 
and  trunk  for  the  doll.  Won't  you 
buy  them  all  for  me?"  "That  would 
cost  too  much,  clear,"  I  said,  "and 
don't  you  think  a  little  girl  of  your 
age  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
one  of  those  things  you  mentioned?" 
"Well,"  she  answered,  hesitating  a 
moment,  then,  as  if  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion had  seized  her,  "I  know  what  to 
do.  I  will  buy  them  my  own  self, 
and  save  up  every  cent,  and  you 
must  help  me."  I  assented  to  this 
plan,  thinking  there  might  be  some 
wisdom  in  it,  if  only  to  teach  her  the 
habit  of  saving,  and  how  soon  coins 
accumulate  if  there  is  a  strong  de- 
termination not  to  spend  one.  We 


began  the  bank's  capital  on  five 
cents,  which  was  found  in  my  work 
basket.  And  when  papa  returned 
that  evening  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested that  a  quarter  vras  added 
at  once,  with  the  promise  that  all 
his  stray  pennies  should  find  their 
way  there.  Of  course  grandma  and 
auntie  followed  suit,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  cents  now  and  then 
from  rags  and  bottles,  the  funds  be- 
gan to  swell  rapidly,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  when  the  long- 
talked-of  birthday  arrived,  the  bank 
contained  just  $6.35 — enough  to  buy 
all  the  toys,  besides  leaving  a  little 
for  a  nest-egg. 

It  really  seems  as  if  pennies  have 
some  magnetic  attraction  when  once 
saved,  for  they  multiply  in  a  short 
time,  and  you  hardly  miss  them  by 
dropping  in  one  now  and  then,  veri- 
fying the  old  adage,  "A  penny  saved 
is  twropence  earned."  N.  J. 


An  Interesting  Letter. 

U.  S.S.  Columbia, 
Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa., 

June  22,  1904. 
The  Pulvola  Chemical  Co.,  No.  160 
William  St.,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  your  "Pulvola." 

My  family,  while  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  two  years  and 
since  we  left  there  in  December,  1903, 
have  been  using  the  "Pulvola  ;"  also 
my  daughter  in  Germany  has  been 
using  it  for  herself  and  baby.  All 
give  great  praise  to  the  "Pulvola"  for 
its  soothing  and  other  beneficial 
effects. 

May  every  success  be  yours. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  M.  Miller, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy, 
Commanding  U.  S.S.  Columbia. 


FREE  SAMPLES 

Of  Pulvola  Toilet  Powder 

will  be  sent  to  any  mother 
sending  her  name  to  the  PUL- 
VOLA CO.,  162  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


THE    SAMPLE    WILL   SHOW  WHEREIN 
PULVOLA  EXCELS 


CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  K  S.  PEASE. 


Baby's  Health 


Demands 
the  Use  of 


THE  BEST"*™ 


£leansing 
THE  BEST1 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble.  rv 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse.  V^HL, 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    A*k  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresclene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VflPO-CRESOLENE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Size  liyoxllU\15 
in.  high. 


To  DELIGHT  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  nre  built  of 
clean  whitewood  logs  %  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold,  firmly;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fast- 
ened on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without 
demolition. 

Price,  $1  25,  Carriage  Extra. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 

StSfc  KINDERGARTEN 

Painting  Plays  and 

dome  Entertainments 

This  book  is  invaluable  in 
the  HOME,  offering,  as  it 
does,  innumerable  suggestions 
for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children. 
Part  I. — Kindergarten  in  the 

Home. 

Part  II. — Easy   Lessons  in 
Drawing,  etc.,  containing  a 
large  number  of  Beautiful 
Full-Page  Colored  Pictures. 
Part  III. — Illustrated  Comic  Natural  History. 
Part  IV. — Home  Entertainments. 

Over  600  pictures  made  expressly  for  this  book.  Con- 
tains over  275  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  from  new 
clear  type.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  gifts  for  children. 

J.  W.  SCttbKMERHORN  &  CO..  1  E.  i4ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


There  are  few  jellies  more  deli- 
cious for  accompaniments  with  meat 
than  crabapple  or  quince,  and  none 
are  more  easily  made.  The  quince 
parings  left  from  fruit  that  has  been 
preserved  may  be  utilized  for  jelly. 
If  the  whole  quinces  are  employed, 
wash  them,  cut  them  into  quarters 
and  take  out  the  seeds.  In  making 
crabapple  jelly,  leave  the  fruit  whole, 
cutting  off  stems  and  blow  ends. 
Fill  the  quinces  or  the  crabapples 
into  the  preserving  kettle,  nearly 
cover  it  with  cold  water,  cover  and 
cook  very  slowly  until  tender.  Then 
mash  the  fruit  and  drain  it,  without 
squeezing,  through  a  jelly  bag.  Boil 
the  juice  steadily  for  twenty  minutes 
and  stir  in  sugar  equal  in  weight  to 
the  juice.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  re- 
move the  scum,  and  turn  into 
glasses.  Let  the  jelly  stand  in  a 
sunny  window  for  a  day.  Then 
cover  and  put  it  away  in  a  cold,  dry 
closet.  Apple  jelly  is  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  more  spicy  the 
flavor  of  the  apple  the  better  the 
jelly.  If  a  very  clear  jelly  is  wanted 
pare  the  apples.  Quinces  and  apples 
and  quinces  and  crabapples  are  often 
mixed. 


For  quince  marmalade,  wash  and 
dry  the  quinces,  cut  off  the  blossom 
ends,  take  out  the  seeds  and  cut 
them  into  small  pieces.  Nearly 
cover  the  fruit  with  cold  water  in  a 
preserving  kettle  and  cook  slowly 
until  it  is  very  soft.  Then  rub  the 
fruit  through  a  fine  sieve.  Weigh  it, 
and  for  every  pound  allow  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  granulated  su- 
gar (one  and  one-half  cupfuls). 
Heat  the  sugar,  add  it  to  the  fruit 
pulp  and  simmer  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  being  careful  not  to  let  it 
burn.  Then  turn  it  into  small  jars 
or  glasses,  cover  and  put  away  like 
jelly. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 

TelepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMISS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


*  SnoEs 

9  BOYS 


CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

Correct  in  style,  perfect 
in  finish,  made  from  the 
most  durable  leathers, 
for  all  ages,  for 
every  use.  Absolute 
fit  is  assured  by  the 
greatest 
number  of 

OUR  NEW  sizes 

Catalogue    V   8S  widths. 

contains  1000  illus- 
trations and  over 
2000  descriptions 
of  apparel  and 
articles  necessary  for  the  Complete 
OUTFITTING  OF  BOYS,  GIRLS  AND  BABIES, 
Sent  for  4  Cents  postage 

We  have  no  branch  stores — no  agents 

Correspondence  receives  prompt  attention. 
Address  Dept.  25 
60-62  W.  23d  St.,       -       NEW  YORK 


BABYHOOD. 
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PERMISSIVE  MILK  ADULTERATION. 

Dr.  Collingridge,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  city,  draws  attention 
in  his  annual  report  to  what  he  calls 
"permissible  milk  adulteration"  in 
London.  Of  forty-eight  authorities 
whose  opinions  were  collected,  thirty- 
one  had  adopted  in  practice  various 
minimum  limits  of  water  adulteration. 
The  list  extends  from  a  2.4  per  cent, 
limit  of  added  water  to  7  per  cent., 
sixteen  authorities  fixing  the  limit  at 
5  per  cent.  Of  the  other  seventeen 
authorities,  some  prosecuted  if  below 
the  standard,  others  considered  each 
case  on  its  merits,  some  were  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  the  analyst,  two 
fixed  no  limits,  and  one  did  not  allow 
added  water  at  all. — London  Standard. 


The    Susceptibility    of  the    New-Born  to 
Measles. 

Edwin  E.  Graham  reports  a  case 
showing  the  non-susceptibility  to 
measles  of  an  infant  at  full  term. 
He  calls  attention  to  an  epidemic 
of  107  cases  of  measles  occurring 
at  the  Infants'  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Randall's  Island,  of  which  25, 
or  23.36  per  cent.,  were  one  year  of 
age  or  less.  Of  these  25,  four  were 
six  months  of  age  or  less.  This 
would  tend  to  show  that  six  months 
seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  distinct 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  begins. 


Teeth  once  loosened  can  rarely  be 
tightened,  and  their  retention  is  a 
positive  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
mouth.  Successful  treatment  lies  in 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  toxic  ir- 
ritative matter  is  removed  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  rational 
after-treatment  maintained. — D.  D. 
Smith. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER-ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  Tames  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
al ist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  M&ss. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUY 
BEST  RCBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gnm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
wjg:  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ym 
with  the  M  Tyrian  "  we  willttad 
»ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufactu*«  a 
■  ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good* 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  FREKo 
ITER    RUBBER  CO,     Andoyer.  MifSc 


The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


"X*  v  ***  *X*     't*  "J*  'J*  "X*  i*  *♦*  **  "J* 

*      From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood, 

J     Puberty.      Physical    Evidences    of  the 
^  Change   to  Puberty.      Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.  Precautions 


Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

Y     How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.     Diet  for 
T  Debility    and    Anaemia.     Other    Sanitary  X 
^  Measures  for  Anaemia.  J» 

>x. » ft ft $ ,t. ,:, ,:,  %  $,  » ,:,  $  ,|. ,:.  >t.  ^  frfriHf,  ft  ft »  » $  » 


"t*  "t*     't*  »**  *t"  ** *     >t'  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  "t"  "t*  't*  '»* *♦*  '1* 

♦  Menstruation 

4*  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis-  * 
^comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The  J  J 
3»  Normal  Period. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft  ft  ft***  ** 
* 

*  Care  of  the  Body. 

ft 

J  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The** 
T  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and  J  J 

*  Prevention. 


A  A 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

•J  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut 
ting.    The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 


I 

ft  *♦*  v  v-v 


Woman  in  the  Home. 

Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the 
Children. 


*******      » *  *  *  *  'V *  * * '!■  *  *   *  '1'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  HW 


**" 
* 


General  Hygiene.  $ 

The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  Z 
Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  X 
Fanciful  Baths.  ^» 

A  *    $ ft » ft  ft  ft  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  » ft  ft $  * 4'  *  *  *  * 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

Dress.  $ 

f 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  * 
clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  X 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  ft 

»ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft     ft  *  ft  ft  ft  *  *  ft  *  *  *  ft  ft  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  * ■  **  *  »  » 

*  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


*^Mintn|,,t,»,t,.i,,t,,HHH>>t'>t'>t''t'':''t>a''t--tn:.,t.>:..:ot.; 

*  Exercise. 

*  Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect 

*  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
ft.  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 

|*  ft  ft ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft ft  ft  ♦  *.ft^ftftftftft 

4^******  ****  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  0 

Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Nickel  Five-Cent  Piece  Removed  from 
the  Oesophagus  After  Four  Months' 
Impaction. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  showed  a  nickel  five- 
cent  piece  which  he  had  extracted 
from  the  oesophagus  of  a  child,  six 
months  old,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
coin-catcher.  The  child  had  swal- 
lowed the  coin  four  months  previously 
— that  is,  when  it  was  two  months  old. 
The  patient  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
outdoor  department  of  one  of  our 
large  hospitals,  where  the  oesophagus 
was  explored  with  the  ordinary  oeso- 
phageal bougies,  but  nothing  could  be 
felt.  The  mother  was  thereupon  as- 
sured that  the  coin  was  not  there. 
Subsequent  to  the  action  the  child 
swallowed  pretty  well  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  then  difficulty  in  swallowing 
was  noticed,  arid  the  case  was  referred 
to  Dr.  Bull  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Johnson,  of 
this  city,  who,  suspecting  the  coin  to 
be  still  in  the  oesophagus,  had  an  X- 
ray  picture  taken,  which  demonstrated 
its  presence  about  the  middle  of  the 
canal.  On  account  of  the  time  the 
coin  had  been  in  place,  Dr.  Bull  ad- 
vised an  external  cesophagotomy.  The 
operation  proved  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, as  he  succeeded,  rather  unex- 
pectedly, in  extracting  the  coin  with 
the  coin-catcher.  The  case  was  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  tolerance  of  the 
oesophagus  in  so  young  a  child. — The 
Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York. 


CAUTION/, 


The  Pubescent  and  Adolescent  Periods  of 
Girlhood. 

William  Edward  Fitch  protests 
against  overworking  young  girls  phy- 
sically and  mentally  at  or  about  the 
age  of  puberty.  Intricate  dances,  ex- 
hibitions, children's  parties,  and  too- 
stimulating  work  at  school  are  con- 
demned on  the  one  hand,  and  child 
labor  in  stores,  factories,  and  sweat- 
shops, on  the  other.  "Medical  tink- 
ering," too,  with  young  girls  is  to  be 
avoided. 


The  LIE31G  Company  give  all  their 
energies  to  Extract  of  Beef,  from 
raising  cattle  to  potting  the  extract. 
That  is  why  theirs  has  been  for  "forty 
years  the  first,"  and  why  it  is  the  only 
one  imitated  by  infringers,  who  copy  jars 
and  labels,  call  their  stuff  '•Liebig's*' ; 
and  even  counterfeit  the  blue  signature. 
The  contents  of  the  jars,  however,  can- 
not be  imitated  for  quality  ;  be  sure  you 
the  real  "Liebig  Company's." 


THE  "TRENT" 
REVERSIBLE  (AS  IRON 

HEATED  BY  GAS  AND  AIR 

Can  be  used  in  any  room  by  attach- 
ing to  an  ordinary  burner. 

No  dirt,  no  odor,  no  laundry  fire. 


Clean,  convenient  and  economical. 
Ready  for  use  in  five  minutes. 
Indispensable  in  the  nursery. 
Perfect  heat  regulation. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

BucKman  Manufacturing 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  HospitaS, 
Out- Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   31. OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


j|  What  is  Catarrh  ?     jj  ^Treatment  of  Catarrh;; 


1 1     Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
.*     Swelling:  of  Tissues. 
*'*     Irritating  Crusts. 
J!     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-!| 
X  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  J 
j  ►  Symptoms. 

; ;     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
i ;     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  f 
4 !  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

4  •  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
%  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  $ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  X 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


it  *'y 


;;    Preventive  Treatment. 
i »    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  J 
:Uge. 

; ;    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

i  '*    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 

J ;  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

; ;  Atomizers. 

♦  ♦    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
JJittg. 

j>    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

i  ¥    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

J 1  Interrupted. 

*■  J    A  Stronger  Solution. 

4}    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

*  [  Consulted. 

j>    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
¥  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions* 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
4 !  sil,  and  Treatment. 
*;    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


"How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


j;   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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MEMBRANEOUS  COMPLICATIONS. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find 
the  following  by  Walter  M.  Flem- 
ing, A.M.,  M.D.,  New  York  city,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Era: 
"With  all  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
treatment  of  winter  cough  and  its 
complications  of  laryngeal,  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  irritability,  also 
dyspncea,  asthmatic  spasms  and  final- 
ly whooping  cough  —  usually  the 
most  persistent  and  tenacious  of  all 
of  these  membranous  maladies — I 
find  no  one  remedy  more  strongly 
indicated  or  which  yields  more 
prompt  and  satisfactory  results  than 
Antikamnia  and  Codeine  Tablets. 
The  purpose  of  this  combination  is 
manifest  at  once,  for  it  provides 
primarily  a  respiratory  stimulant ; 
secondly,  a  soothing  sedative  to  the 
irritable  mucous  membrane,  and, 
thirdly,  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic. 
Result:  A  prompt  and  efficient  ex- 
pectorant, which  at  once  relaxes  the 
harsh  and  rasping  cough  and  re- 
leases the  tenacious,  sticky  and  gelat- 
inous mucus,  while  its  soothing  in- 
fluence is  at  once  manifested,  greatly 
to  the  comfort  and  contentment  of 
the  patient." 


Nutritive  Infusions. 

Southgate  Leigh  describes  a  plan 
he  has  devised  of  injecting  nutriment 
into  the  circulation.  To  be  injected 
under  the  skin,  the  food  must  be  ster- 
ile, nutritious,  easily  absorbed,  and 
liquified ;  easily  obtained  and  readily 
prepared.  These  requirements  are  met 
by  a  saline  solution  of  egg  albumen. 
The  implements  necessary  are  a  simple 
infusion  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
glass  funnel  with  rubber  tubing  at- 
tached, a  large  aspirating  needle  at 
the  end  of  the  tubing,  and  a  bottle  of 


OTer  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

f  TeethingPowders"^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
tng  Powder,  absolutely  sale  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolvtely  free 
from  mvphia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.  '— Arthnr  H.  Hassall,  91.  I). 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow 
ders  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nur- 
sery Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  O.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa, 


ipt  TFW)^^^JARR< 

<3SagEl3Sb 


Home  Office,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London, 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  60c. 
Mn.  Nellie  M.  Elliott .  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Soh. 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  cf 
E.Fougera  &  Co.,  30 North  William  St.,  N.  Y, 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED.  a*^ 

ON  MOUNTS.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c.  J 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion, a  large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  includes 
one  Photo  made  into  a  Gold  Laid 
Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi- 
nal photo  returned  unharmed.  Sample  copy  of  paper  free. 
Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION,  Dept.  i* 
90  Chamber*  Street,  New  York. 

saline  tablets,  the  formula  of  which  is 
given. 


To  serve  spinach  attractively,  cook 
a  small  measure  of  the  vegetable  and 
drain  and  chop  it.  Make  a  roux  of 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  turn  in  the 
spinach  and  cook  without  burning 
for  three  minutes.  Then  add  half  a 
cupful  of  cream  and  cook  until  thor- 
oughly scalded.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  spread  on  toast.  On 
top  of  each  put  a  poached  egg.  Gar- 
nish with  cress  or  parsley  and  serve 
hot. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinoi. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility. — J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Wari>. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


The  Influence  of  Nursing  Upon  the  Fre- 
quency of  Carcinoma  of  the  Mammae. 

L.  Lehman  in  a  very  interesting 
essay  has  compiled  all  the  accessible 
statistics  pertaining  both  to  the  fre- 
quency of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
and  the  percentage  of  mothers  nurs- 
ing their  children.  These  statistics, 
referring  mainly  to  the  conditions 
in  Germany,  include,  however,  a 
number  of  other  European  and  for- 
eign countries.  A  comparison  of 
these  statistics  demonstrates  the 
surprising  fact  that  all  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  nursing  of  the 
babies  by  their  mothers  is  notori- 
ously more  in  vogue  show  a  smaller 
percentage  of  mammary  cancer. 

Rheumatic  Gout. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson  considers 
the  salt  pack  the  most  effectual  rem- 
edy for  getting  rid  of  the  irritation 
of  rheumatic  gout.  A  flannel  soaked 
in  a  saturated  brine  of  common  salt 
is  wrapped  around  the  affected  joint, 
covered  with  oiled  silk  and  a  bandage, 
and  kept  on  overnight. 

Loss  of  Voice 

from  fatigue  or  simple  laryngitis 
is  relieved  by  small  doses  of  nitric 
acid  well  diluted  and  given  every 
two  hours. 

Hagee's  Cordial  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
Compound  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar cod  liver  oil  preparations  on  the 
market.  All  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  oil  are  retained  and  the  dis- 
gusting and  nauseating  elements  are 
eliminated.  Combined  with  hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  soda  it  offers 
to  the  profession  a  reconstructive  of 
great  value. — St.  Louis  Medical  Re- 
view. 
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'  We  are  advertised 
Jbyour  loving 
riendsV 


Margaret  Elford  Golson,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Here  is  another  beautiful  Mellin's  Food  baby  and  her  mother  says, 
**  SHe  Has  been  raised  entirely  on  Mellin's  Food.1 

Mellin's  Food  babies  devote  their  whole  time  to  growing  healthy, 
happy  and  strong. 

Drop  us  a  line  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  book  on  "  The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants."    It  is  so  fine  that  you  will  be  proud  to  have  it  in  your  library. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Bhe  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  alJ  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M,  D„  in  "  Babyhood," 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.     ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XX  DECEMBER,    1904  No.  241 


Illness  During  Teething-Time 


There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
process  of  teething  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  discom- 
fort and  is  a  source  of  many  of  the 
ailments  of  infancy.  At  one  time  this 
view  was  widely  entertained  by  the 
medical  profession,  but  as  the  nature 
of  disease  became  better  known  and 
greater  proficiency  in  diagnosis  was 
attained,  less  and  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  teething  as  a  disturbing 
factor  in  the  infant  economy.  At  the 
present  day  many  of  our  eminent  spe- 
cialists in  diseases  of  children  ignore 
it  altogether.  With  mothers,  however, 
it  is  the  same  old  story.  They  look 
forward  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth 
with  much  concern,  and  many  are  the 
speculations  as  to  the  infant's  surviv- 
ing the  ordeal.  Between  the  fourth 
month  and  the  end  of  the  second  year 
nearly  all  disturbances  of  the  health 
are  attributed  to  teething.  Should  a 
mother  happen  to  exercise  her  com- 
mon sense  and  seek  for  some  more 
reasonable  cause  of  her  baby's  indis- 
position than  the  eruption  of  the  teeth, 
she  is  quickly  apprised  of  her  folly  by 
some  elderly  member  of  her  sex  whose 
wise  utterances,  based  on  years  of  ex- 


perience with  teething  syrups  and  mal- 
treated infants,  carry  with  them  the 
weight  of  authority. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice, 
not  infrequently  maladies  that  would 
have  been  tractable  in  their  early  stage, 
are  neglected  until  the  little  patients 
have  either  been  maimed  for  life  or 
their  careers  almost  terminated  ere 
they  had  fairly  begun.  In  this  article 
we  will  brifly  discuss  a  few  of  the 
symptoms  and  ailments  more  common- 
ly ascribed  to  teething,  a  perusal  of 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  Babyhood  to  either 
discard  their  erroneous  views  on  the 
subject,  or  think  seriously  before  mak- 
ing "the  teeth"  a  scape-goat  for  the 
many  errors  of  the  nursery. 

Drooling 

is  generally  considered  the  earliest 
symptom  of  teething.  It  usually  com- 
mences about  the  fourth  month,  and 
contemporaneously  the  mother  begins 
her  daily  explorations  of  the  baby's 
mouth  in  search  of  the  first  tooth, 
which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  until 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  month. 
That  drooling  is  caused  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  by  the 
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growing  teeth,  is,  we  think,  question- 
able. During  the  first  year  of  life  the 
digestive  system  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
development  for  the  time  when  solid 
food  must  be  substituted  for  the  mater- 
nal milk.  The  salivary  glands,  a  part 
of  this  system,  are  in  a  state  of  phy- 
siological activity.  They  secrete  large 
quantities  of  saliva  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  infant's  food — milk  not 
requiring  admixture  with  saliva — is 
not  utilized  in  the  economy,  but  flows 
from  the  mouth  when  the  baby  is  in 
the  erect  posture.  Drooling,  then, 
should  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  certain  stage  of  physical 
development  instead  of  a  manifestation 
of  difficult  teething. 

Hands  in  the  Mouth. 

The  fact  that  a  baby  evinces  a  de- 
sire to  carry  everything  within  reach 
to  his  mouth  is  laid  down  as  an  infal- 
lible sign  of  some  local  discomfort 
from  teething.  Now  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  a  baby  shortly  after 
birth  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth  suck- 
ing vigorously  on  his  fingers.  Who 
would  say  that  such  a  baby  was  teeth- 
thing?  Why,  then,  should  such  im- 
portance be  attached  to  this  action  at 
the  sixth  or  tenth  month  when  the 
baby  has  done  the  same  thing  all  his 
life  ?  An  infant's  sole  propensity  is  to 
acquire  food;  and  not  being  endowed 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  distin- 
guish the  qualities  of  different  sub- 
stances, he  instinctively  carries  every- 
thing to  the  mouth.  We  generally  re- 
gard the  infant's  biting  on  the  fingers 
or  objects  carried  to  the  mouth,  as  but 
a  part  of  the  general  gymnastics  in 
which  babies  commonly  indulge.  A 


healthy  child  is  in  almost  continual 
motion  while  awake.  We  know  that 
muscular  action  is  essential  to  muscu- 
lar development.  An  infant  cannot 
walk,  neither  can  he  masticate  food; 
still,  he  exercises  both  the  muscles  of 
locomotion  and  mastication,  develop- 
ing and  educating  them  for  their  re- 
spective functions  when  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  life  these  shall  become  neces- 
sary. 

Feverishness, 
restlessness,  fretfulness  and  peevish- 
ness are,  by  parents,  often  attributed 
to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  Because 
these  symptoms  should  happen  to  be 
present  about  the  time  a  tooth  ought 
to  appear  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason 
for  ignoring  the  possibility  of  there  be- 
ing some  other  cause  than  teething. 
Occasionally  a  tooth  will  erupt  coin- 
cidentally  with  a  fevered  and  restless 
condition,  but  generally  these  symp- 
toms pass  away,  and  the  expected 
tooth  does  not  appear,  or  else  the  ma- 
lady of  which  they  are  the  early  indi- 
cations develops  sufficiently  to  clear  up. 
all  doubt  as  to  their  origin.    If  teeth- 
ing were  capable  of  producing  these 
disturbances,  they  should  recur  with 
the  eruption  of  each  tooth  instead  of 
at  indefinite   times,   and   all  babies 
should  suffer  more  or  less  alike.  The 
infant  organism  is  very  impressible,, 
particularly  one  that  is  weakened  by 
some  constitutional  taint,  as  "scrofula" 
or  ''rickets ;"  and  any  slight  irritation, 
as  indigestible  food  in  the  stomachy 
constipation,  disarranged  clothing,  a 
misplaced  pin  or  soiled  napkins  that 
are  not  immediately  removed,  may 
give  rise  to  more  or  less  fever  and  gen- 
eral uneasiness. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Mouth 

is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth.  If  this  were  true  it  is  not  likely 
that  babies  would  evince  their  usual 
proneness  to  bite  on  teething  rings  and 
other  hard  substances  during  the 
period  of  teething.  We  are  frequent- 
ly requested  to  look  at  infants'  gums 
that  are,  by  the  mothers,  said  to  be 
"swollen  and  inflamed  from  the  teeth," 
to  find  that  in  most  instances  this  con- 
dition has  existed  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  parents.  The  gums  at  the 
eighth  month  are  unquestionably  larg- 
er than  at  the  eighth  week;  so  is  the 
baby.  This  enlargement  of  the  gums 
is  not  an  inflammatory  swelling,  but  a 
natural  growth  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  developing  teeth.  Then,  again, 
the  gums  are  usually  of  a  pinkish  hue, 
instead  of  an  angry  red,  and  are  not 
sensitive  to  the  touch.  When  the  gums 
are  inflamed  there  is  generally  some 
discernible  cause  other  than  teething- 
present.  The  majority  of  sore  mouths 
occur  in  bottle-fed  babies.  There  is 
usually  associated  some  derangement 
of  the  constitution,  particularly  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  diet  or  hygiene 
may  be  at  fault.  The  use  of  foul  nurs- 
ing nipples,  dirty  or  rough  teething 
rings,  and  filthy  sugar  teats,  thumb- 
sucking,  irritants  taken  into  the  mouth, 
as  hot  fluids,  principally  tea  or  coffee, 
or  substances  the  child  may  pick  up 
in  his  wanderings  on  the  floor,  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  gums  re- 
sult from  attempts  at  "rubbing  a 
tooth  through"  with  a  thimble,  spoon 


handle,  finger-nail,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, or  from  the  impingement  of 
the  sharp  corner  of  a  tooth  that  ha& 
erupted  in  the  opposite  jaw. 

Eye  and  Ear  Disorders. 

Sore  eyes  are  often  erroneously 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  cutting  of  the 
eye  teeth,  and  they  receive  little  or  no 
attention  until  the  trouble  becomes, 
chronic  or  the  sight  is  permanently 
injured. 

A  discharge  from  the  ear  is  fre- 
quently neglected  until  irrreparable 
damage  is  done  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, because  of  the  absurd  belief  that 
it  will  get  well  itself  when  the  child 
has  cut  all  his  teeth,  and  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  check  it  before  that  time. 
We  have  yet  to  see  an  inflamed  eye  or 
a  discharging  ear  the  real  cause  of 
which  was  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

Bowel  Troubles. 

Diarrhoea  is  notably  the  most  com- 
mon ailment  for  which  the  teeth  are 
held  accountable.  On  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  salutary  accompaniment  of 
teething — a  sort  of  a  safety  valve — it 
is  often  allowed  to  go  unchecked  until 
the  supervention  of  alarming  symp- 
toms. In  consequence,  many  infants 
are  sacrificed  every  year.  Now,  if 
teething  caused  diarrhoea,  it  should  be 
as  prevalent  in  the  winter  as  during 
the  hot  weather,  for  the  teeth  erupt  at 
all  seasons.  As  such  is  not  the  case,  it 
is  evident  there  must  be,  and  there  is,, 
some  other  cause.  The  occurrence  of 
an  attack  of  diarrhoea  with  the  erup- 
tion of  a  tooth  is  a  pure  coincidence, 
and  the  two  are  in  no  way  related.  In- 
fants that  are  fed  exclusively  at  the 
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breast,  at  proper  intervals,  and  whose 
hygiene  receives  careful  attention,  sel- 
dom suffer  with  this  derangement  of 
the  bowels  prior  to  the  period  of  wean- 
ing. 

The  causes  of  diarrhoea  are  im- 
proper feeding,  bad  hygiene,  the  heat- 
ed atmosphere  of  a  city  and  sudden 
and  great  changes  in  temperature. 
Babies  at  the  breast  are  generally 
nursed  too  often.  Bottle-fed  infants, 
in  addition  to  being  fed  too  frequently, 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  provided  with  a  suitable  substi- 
tute for  their  natural  ailment.  Too 
commonly  undue  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
tooth.  Its  presence  is  hailed  as  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era  in  the  child's  exist- 
ence, and  no  opportunity  is  lost  in  put- 
ting the  anxiously  watched-for  organ 
to  a  legitimate  use.  Consequently,  at 
meal  time  Baby  may  be  found  in  his 
place  at  the  table,  wrestling  with  a 
piece  of  tough  meat,  or  indulging  in 
viands  that  would  stagger  many  a  ma- 
ture stomach.  Then,  when  a  retribu- 
tive diarrhoea  overtakes  the  little  gour- 
mand, the  mother  awaits,  with  compla- 
cent expectancy,  its  cessation  with  the 
eruption  of  another  tooth,  or  faithful- 
ly doses  him  with  some  patented  teeth- 
ing syrup,  wondering  the  while  why  a 
kind  Providence  permitted  teething  to 
be  such  a  menace  to  the  life  of  her 
progeny. 

Coughing. 

The  so-called  tooth  cough  is  another 
fallacy  of  which  the  parental  mind 
should  be  disabused.  If  there  were 
such  a  thing,  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
be  so  infrequent  during  the  summer, 


as  compared  with  the  other  three  sea- 
sons. 

Coughs  are  generally  dependent  on 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  some 
part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  not 
on  the  cutting  of  the  teeth.  After  a 
child  has  commenced  to  creep  and 
walk,  he  is  more  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric changes  than  earlier  in  life,  and 
hence  the  greater  frequency  of  attacks 
of  bronchitis  during  the  second  year. 
Some  children,  owing  to  a  delicate  con- 
stitution— either  inherited,  as  in  the 
ease  of  descendants  of  consumptive 
parents,  or  acquired,  as  in  rickets — 
catch  cold  more  readily  than  others. 
In  cool  weather,  improper  clothing  is 
a  prolific  source  of  colds.  A  bron- 
chitis may  result  from  the  chilling  of 
the  chest  by  clothing  that  has  become 
saturated  with  the  fluid  that  flows 
from  the  mouth  in  drooling. 

Convulsions. 

Muscular  twitchings  and  convul- 
sions are  said  to  be  expressions  of  the 
difficulty  a  tooth  is  experiencing  in 
making  itself  visible.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  there  are  some  physicians  who 
believe  teething  may  produce  convul- 
sions, but  we  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
convulsions  that  we  could  satisfy  our- 
selves was  due  to  this  cause.  The  vast 
majority  of  children  who  suffer  with 
convulsions  are  rickety.  This  seems  to 
be  a  predisposing  factor,  and  it  re- 
quires but  the  accession  of  some  tri- 
fling disturbance  that  would  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  a  healthy  child,  to 
excite  a  fit  in  one  belonging  to  this 
class.  Even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  in- 
fant, the  nervous  system  is  so  delicate- 
ly balanced  that  its  equilibrium  is  liable 
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to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  apparent- 
ly most  trivial  causes.  The  most  com- 
mon exciting  cause  of  a  convulsion  is 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as 
undigested  food.  A  convulsion  not 
infrequently  marks  the  beginning  of 
some  acute  illness,  as  pneumonia,  scar- 
let fever  or  meningitis.  Among  other 
causes  may  be  mentioned  constipation, 
fright,  violent  temper,  severe  pain. 
Sometimes  the  real  cause  of  a  convul- 
sion cannot  be  discovered. 

Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

There  are  numerous  other  maladies 
that  are  incorrectly  supposed  to  origi- 
nate in  teething,  but  we  will  allude  to 
but  one  more  group,  namely,  skin 
eruptions.  The  delicate  and  sensitive 
nature  of  an  infant's  skin  renders  it 
quite  susceptible  to  disorders  from, 
slight  irritation.  Derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  seems  to  be  a  very 
common  cause  of  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
as  eczema  (salt  rheum),  or  urticaria 
(hives).  Lack  of  cleanliness,  the  use 
of  irritating  soaps,  or  impure  toilet 
powder,  rough  handling  in  washing, 
drying  or  dressing  the  baby,  irritation 
from  the  clothing,  either  because  of  its 
improper  arrangement  or  rough  quali- 
ty, but  not  teething,  are  among  the 
causes  of  eczematous  skin  eruptions  in 
children.  So  that,  when  a  patch  of 
eczema  appears  on  a  baby's  face  or  be- 
hind his  ear,  it  should  be  attended  to  at 
once  instead  of  being  allowed  to  spread 
until  the  whole  face  and  scalp  are  in- 
volved, simply  because  the  teeth  are 
developing. 

Well-Meaning  but  Misdirected  Efforts. 

The  majority  of  mothers,  whether 


their  babies  are  ailing  or  not,  seem  to 
be  imbued  with  an  almost  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  to  do  something  to  facilitate 
the  evolution  of  the  teeth  and  lessen 
the  alleged  dangers  incident  to  this 
process.  The  numerous  expedients,  all 
of  them  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance 
and  superstitution,  that  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  different  countries  at  vari- 
ous periods,  were  as  amusing  as  they 
were  absurd  and  nonsensical.  Many 
were  indeed  disgusting.  Even  in  our 
own  country  at  the  present  day  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  have  an  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  occult  influence  of 
phylacteries,  and  the  different  forms  of 
witchcraft  on  the  teething  baby.  The 
string  of  amber  beads  may  still  be 
found  adorning  the  infant  neck,  a  bar- 
rier to  all  the  evils  that  lurk  in  the  air, 
and  the  silly  dame  still  survives  who 
rubs  a  piece  of  stolen  meat  on  the 
baby's  gums  and  then  buries  it — the 
meat.  Among  the  more  common  meas- 
ures in  vogue  among  parents  for  al- 
leviating the  sufferings  supposed  to' 
arise  from  teething  are  the  rubbing  of 
the  gums  with  medicaments,  as  lauda- 
num, and  hard  substances,  as  thimbles, 
spoon  handles,  etc. ;  the  use  of  a  teeth- 
ing ring — perhaps  a  family  heirloom 
with  which  Baby's  ancestors  for  sev- 
eral generations  back  lured  their  milk 
teeth  through  the  gum — and  the  ad- 
ministration of  teething  cordials,  elix- 
irs, paregoric  or  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  opium.  Not  infrequently  the 
baby  is  conveyed  to  the  doctor's  to 
have  the  gum  lanced. 

Now  these  different  measures  are 
not  only  unavailing  and  unnecessary, 
but  are,  most  of  them,  positively  harm- 
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ful.  The  development  of  the  teeth  is  a 
natural  and  slow  process,  beginning 
about  seven  months  before  birth.  As  a 
tooth  advances  toward  the  surface  of 
the  gum,  the  superimposed  soft  parts 
are  very  gradually  absorbed  to  make 
way  for  it,  so  that  it  is  not  forced 
through  the  gum  as  a  nail  is  pushed 
through  a  piece  of  leather — the  im- 
pression many  parents  have  of  teeth- 
ing. We  have  no  means  of  facilitating 
the  eruption  of  the  teeth  other  than 
proper  attention  to  the  child's  general 
health,  and,  indeed,  further  than  this 
none  are  necessary.  When  coincident 
derangements  of  the  health  occur,  the 
cause  should  be  looked  for  in  some 


other  direction  than  the  "teeth.  The 
gums  must  not  be  irritated  with  thim- 
bles, finger-nails,  and  the  like.  A 
smooth,  clean  ivory  ring  for  the  baby's 
manipulation  is  usually  harmless  and 
will  amuse  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  the  mother's  mind  at  ease  on  the 
score  of  something  being  done.  The 
use  of  the  disgusting  sugar-teat  should 
be  tabooed.  Teething  cordials,  sooth- 
ing syrups  and  such  nostrums  are  most 
of  them  concoctions  of  opium,  and 
should  never  be  given  to  babies.  Lanc- 
ing of  the  gums,  although  quite  exten- 
sively practiced  by  physicians  some 
years  ago,  is  but  seldom  resorted  to  at 
the  present  day. 


Enlarged  Glands  in  Children:  Their 
Significance  and  Treatment 


Few  things  are  of  more  common 
occurrence  in  children  than  chronical- 
ly enlarged  lymphatic  glands.  They 
are  usually  seen  in  the  neck,  either  at 
the  side  and  the  back,  or  in  front  under 
the  lower  jaw  ;  they  may  also  be  found 
in  the  groin,  armpit  and  elsewhere. 
Formerly  such  enlarged  glands  were 
regarded  as  positive  signs  of  heredi- 
tary blood  disease  or  of  scrofula.  Now, 
however,  we  know  that  this  is  far  from 
b>eing  true,  since  they  may  occur  after 
recovery  from  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diph- 
theria, etc.   They  may  accompany  en- 


larged tonsils ;  they  are  sometimes  seen 
after  difficult  teething;  they  are  very 
often  present  in  eczema;  finally,  there 
are  certain  rather  rare  diseases  of  the 
blood,  and  tumors,  which  include  such 
enlarged  glands  among  their  symp- 
toms. 

Concerning  all  these  we  shall  not 
speak,  since  some  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  the  physician,  but  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  the  two  most  frequent  and 
important  classes :  the  enlarged  glands 
of  otherwise  healthy  children,  and 
those  of  scrofula. 
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Cases  of  Minor  Importance. 

The  enlarged  glands  left  after  acute 
Infectious  diseases,  teething,  enlarged 
tonsils,  adenoid  growths  in  the  throat, 
-eczemas,  etc.,  in  otherwise  healthy 
children  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  have  little  importance.  They  grad- 
ually become  smaller  and  harder,  and 
finally  can  be  felt  as  small,  hard, 
rounded  bodies,  like  pebbles,  rolling 
under  the  skin  and  absolutely  free 
from  any  pain  or  tenderness.  Some- 
times severe  irritation,  a  hard  blow, 
inflammation  of  a  hair  follicle  and  the 
like  may  cause  the  gland  to  inflame 
and  soften,  and  finally  form  an  ab- 
scess. 

Such  painless  glands  often  need  no 
treatment ;  however,  should  we  desire 
to  do  something,  the  occasional  appli- 
cation of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  rubbing 
in  iodide  of  potash  ointment,  or,  in- 
deed, even  friction  with  any  unguent, 
may  be  of  service.  Should  an  abscess 
threaten,  we  may  first  try  one  or  two 
applications  of  tincture  of  iodine; 
should  the  tenderness  increase,  and  the 
skin  redden,  we  must  poultice  diligent- 
ly to  encourage  the  formation  of  pus, 
since  otherwise  such  a  gland  is  veri- 
fiable to  inflame  on  any  slight  irrita- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  pus  has  formed, 
it  should  be  evacuated  by  an  incision, 
and  dressed  antiseptically,  as  abscesses 
heal  more  quickly  and  the  scars  are 
much  smaller  than  when  we  allow 
them  to  burst  spontaneously. 

Scrofula 

is  a  much  abused  term.  At  one  time 
"it  became  the  receptacle  into  which 
one  vaguely  cast  all  the  ailments  which 


afflict  children  under  fourteen  years, 
and  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
cause."  It  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  manifested  by  enlarged  glands 
and  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  Scrofula  is 
not  a  typical  disease  like  typhoid  fever 
or  pneumonia,  but  is  merely  what  is 
known  as  a  symptomatic  disease, 
whose  limits  are  growing  smaller  as 
our  knowledge  of  other  diseases  be- 
comes more  certain  and  definite. 
Hence,  much  of  what  was  formerly 
called  scrofular  is  now  considered 
tubercular;  formerly  it  was  supposed 
that  many  scrofulous  children  were 
disposed  to  tuberculosis;  now  we  know 
that  many  scrofulous  children  already 
are  tuberculous.  This  distinction  is 
well  shown'  in  what  were  formerly 
called  the  scrofulous  bone  and  joint 
diseases,  which  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  due  to  the  "tuber- 
cle bacillus." 

There  are  two  classes  of  scrofulous 
children.  Much  the  larger  class  have 
the  classical  broad  nose  and  thick  up- 
per lip,  blonde  hair,  pale  blue  eyes, 
sallow  complexion  and  a  dull,  stupid 
expression ;  the  irritating  discharges 
from  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears  complete 
the  well-known  picture.  The  other 
class  is  much  less  frequent,  and  in- 
cludes really  beautiful  children  with 
transparent  blooming  complexions, 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  intelligent 
faces.  We  are  struck,  however,  by  the 
flabbiness  and  lack  of  tone  of  the  mus- 
cles; the  tell-tale  glands  are  always 
present. 

The  children  of  both  groups  are  al- 
ways "catching  cold ;"  they  all  have 
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very  large  tonsils ;  the  catarrhs  of  the 
throat,  nose,  eyes  and  ears  are  very 
obstinate,  and  the  discharges  usually 
become  irritating  and  excoriate  the 
neighboring  skin.  The  eyes  often  pre- 
sent a  characteristic  look ;  an  excess 
of  tears;  the  reddened  lids  are  con- 
stantly twitching  to  shut  out  the 
strong  light;  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva are  injected;  close  examina- 
tion often  shows  minute  ulcers  on  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  The  skin  is  very  fre- 
quently affected  with  eczema  or  an  ul- 
cerative disorder  known  as  lupus ;  the 
circulation  is  poor,  and  chilblains  are 
very  common.  They  are  not  more  lia- 
ble to  inflammations  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts,  but  when  they  do 
occur,  they  run  a  more  severe  and  pro- 
tracted course.  If  such  a  child  falls, 
it  is  very  liable  to  set  up  tubercular 
diseases  of  the  bones  or  joints,  espe- 
cially about  the  knees,  hips,  elbows 
and  spinal  column. 

The  enlarged  glands  reach  a  much 
larger  size,  ranging  from  a  hazel  nut 
to  a  pigeon  egg;  sometimes  they  re- 
main hard,  but  far  more  frequently 
they  soften  and  become  cheesy;  when 
opened  the  pus  is  thin  and  has  small 
cheese-like  masses :  they  heal  very 
slowly,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to 
heal  on  the  surface  and  to  spread 
underneath.  The  scars  are  usually 
very  prominent  These  are  some  of 
the  ultimate  results,  but  none  can  com- 
pare with  the  greatest  of  all  dangers, 
the  liability  to  consumption. 

The  Causes 
include  living  in  poor  air  and  damp 
dwellings,    improper    feeding,  and 
heredity.   It  is  undeniable  that  the  ten- 


dency to  scrofula  may  be  handed  down 
in  families,  and  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested to  explain  many  of  the  cases  oc- 
curring in  our  wealthy  families  where 
the  change  from  poverty  to  affluence 
is  often  so  rapid.  It  is  especially  com- 
mon in  cities  and  among  the  hand-fed. 
The  tendency  to  the  disease  is  latent 
and  is  like  a  smouldering  fire,  await- 
ing some  slight  accident  to  fan  it  into 
a  fierce  flame.  Measles,  whooping 
cough  and  diphtheria  very  often  bring 
out  this  latency;  sometimes  vaccina- 
tion acts  this  way  also,  and  this  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  by  that  mis- 
led minority,  the  anti-vaccinationists. 
Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
scrofula  is  frequently  the  precursor  of 
consumption. 

The  Treatment 

is  simple  and  often  very  successful, 
especially  if  it  is  begun  early  and  car- 
ried out  conscientiously.  The  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  disease  of  nutri- 
tion explains  why  so  much  is  accom- 
plished by  a  proper  attention  to  hy- 
giene :  fresh  air,  dry,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  appartments ;  a  nour- 
ishing diet  with  a  minimum  of  starch- 
es, and  an  abundance  of  milk  and  suit- 
able variety  of  meats  and  vegetables; 
a  proper  care  of  the  skin  by  gymnas- 
tics and  baths,  especially  rock-salt 
baths  (two  or  three  handfuls  to  the 
bath).  A  change  of  climate  is  very 
important  where  it  is  possible  to  give 
it;  the  sea-shore  seems  to  be  better 
than  the  mountains.  These  means 
alone  are  sufficient  to  cure  mild  cases, 
but  alas !  where  they  are  most  urgent- 
ly needed  they  are  least  available.  An 
excellent  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
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establishment  of  the  seaside  sani- 
tariums. 

We  also  possess  some  valuable 
drugs,  pre-eminent  among  which 
stands  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron, 
in  doses  of  10  to  20  drops  well  diluted 
in  a  wineglass  of  water  after  meals. 
Fowler's  solution  in  3  to  5  drop  doses, 
well  diluted,  and  gradually  increased 
to  10  drops,  has  also  been  of  service. 
Good  results  sometimes  follow  the  use 
of  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potash.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  very  useful ;  the  dark  varie- 
ties are  preferable;  a  tablespoonful 
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after  meals.  As  is  well  known,  chil- 
dren soon  learn  to  like  this  remedy. 
Rubbing  oil  into  the  skin  is  disagree- 
able and  not  very  potent ;  salt  water 
baths,  as  above,  are  much  cleaner  and 
just  as  efficacious,  except  where  the. 
children  are  very  weak.  Where  chil- 
dren cannot  take  the  oil,  we  may  sub- 
stitute the  syrup  of  hypophosphites, 
or  some  preparation  of  malt. 

To  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
other  manifestations  of  scrofula  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  thia 
article. 


Nursery  Problems 


The  Digestion  of  a  Much-tried  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  ask  advice  concerning 
diet,  etc.,  for  my  baby  boy,  aged  sixteen 
rnonths.  Except  for  constipation  he  seemed 
a  perfectly  healthy  child,  having  never  had 
a  sick  day  (though  he  had  cut  five  teeth) 
up  to  the  age  of  eleven  and  one-half 
months.  A  month  previous  I  had  begun  to 
wean  him,  finding  myself  pregnant,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  do  so  on  bread,  water  and 
beef  juice,  as  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
take  cow's  milk  in  any  form,  nor  yet  Mel- 
lin's  Food.  For  a  month  he  seemed  to  do 
all  right,  then  had  an  attack  of  what  his 
doctor  called  fermentative  diarrhoea;  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  damp,  and  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  the  treatment,  on  the 
third  day  the  diarrhoea  turned  into  what 
they  call  here  flux.  This  lasted  for  four- 
teen days,  the  actions  numbering  as  high 


as  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours — never 
fewer  than  fourteen,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  with  blood  and  mucus.  This  disease 
was  followed  by  suppression  of  urine,  then 
by  meningitis.  We  tried  all  the  patent, 
foods  we  could  get,  and  milk  again  (with 
the  result  of  producing  a  convulsion),  and 
at  last  the  only  nourishment  which  at  all 
answered  its  purpose  was  Dr.  Brush's 
Kumyss.  On  that  he  lived  for  six  weeks,, 
and  then  on  beef  juice,  then  raw  beef 
sandwiches  and  chicken  jelly  in  alterna- 
tion, but  after  a  few  weeks  these  did  not 
seem  to  nourish  him,  and  he  threw  them 
up  within  a  few  minutes  after  swallowing, 
in  spite  of  pepsin  and  lacto-phosphate  of 
lime  in  fifteen  dr.  doses.  Next  we  tried 
Robinson's  patent  barley  (English),  mixed 
first  with  two-thirds  water,  one-third  fresh 
cow's  milk,  increasing  the  proportion  of 
milk  gradually  to  one-half,  and  following 
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each  meal  with  pepsin  and  lacto-phosphate 
of  lime.  He  has  been  on  this  diet  now  for 
over  a  month,  takes  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
barley  in  one  quart  of  milk,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Up  to  the  time  he  began  on  the  barley  he 
had  fewer  than  five  movements  of  the  bow- 
els during  twenty-four  hours,  mostly  quite 
fluid.  Now  he  seldom  has  more  than  one, 
and  often  requires  an  enema  for  that.  Beef 
seems  no  longer  to  agree  with  him,  either 
in  juice  or  scraped,  but  he  relishes  a  chick- 
en bone  or  a  little  oyster  broth,  and  he 
seems  to  digest  them  properly.  Oatmeal 
gruel,  strained  and  thinned  with  either 
water  or  milk,  gives  him  colic,  and  some- 
times loosens  his  bowels  so  much  that  he 
has  to  have  a  chalk-powder  or  so.  He  was 
taken  sick  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July,  as  a  last  resort,  we  moved 
him  to  high  land  just  out  of  town  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  20th  of  August, 
when  I  brought  him  home  again,  because 
one  of  the  children  in  the  house  was  taken 
with  whooping-cough.  About  the  1st  of 
September  my  boy  began  to  cough,  and  has 
done  so  more  or  less  ever  since,  mostly  at 
night;  he  has  not  really  whooped,  but  fre- 
quickly  chokes  up  somewhat  like  croup 
and  throws  up  phlegm  or  his  food,  if  he 
has  recently  eaten.  He  has  had  no  fever 
now  for  two  months,  seems  in  very  good 
spirits,  but  does  not  regain  his  flesh ;  he 
had  become  a  perfect  little  skeleton. 

(1)  Ought  he  to  have  more  than  one 
quart  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in 
making  the  barley  pap  should  I  keep  to  the 
half-and-half  proportion  or  simply  lessen 
the  water  as  I  increase  the  milk,  keeping 
the  total  bulk  the  same? 

(2)  He  is  fed  one-half  pint  about  every 
three  hours  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
will  sometimes  go  as  long  as  six  or  seven 
hours.  Can  I  do  anything  as  yet  to  get 
him  back  to  his  former  good  habits  in  the 
matter  of  night  eating? 

(3)  Can  any  cause  be  ascribed  for  the 
•irregular  order  in  which  I  understand  my 
baby's  teeth  have  come?  He  now  has  ten 
-ieeth,  four  of  them  double,  but  neither 


stomach  nor  eye-teeth  as  yet  shown  any 
sign  of  appearing.      A  New  Subscriber. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  illness 
of  the  summer,  we  think  you  have  rea- 
son to  congratulate  yourself  even  on 
the  partial  success  you  have  gained. 

(1)  The  amount  should  be  very 
carefully  and  slowly  increased,  and  at 
first  in  the  same  dilution  as  hitherto, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  after 
such  an  illness  and  such  a  peculiarity 
of  digestion  as  preceded  it,  there  is  far 
less  danger  of  giving  less  food  than  he 
needs  than  of  giving  more  than  he  can 
digest,  and  if  he  has  an  undigested 
excess  derangement  is  pretty  certain 
to  follow.  After  a  while,  if  the  in- 
crease is  well  borne,  the  proportion  of 
milk  may  be  increased.  But  it  will  be 
safe  to  treat  him  for  some  time,  as  re- 
gards his  digestive  organs,  as  if  he 
were  six  months  younger  than  he  real- 
ly is. 

(2)  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  able 
to  take  larger  quantities  you  will  be 
able  to  lengthen  the  intervals  of  feed- 
ing. Considering  the  circumstances, 
you  have  done  very  well. 

(3)  It  is  hardly  time — in  view  of  his 
condition — to  expect  the  canine  teeth. 
The  delay  of  the  last  two  incisors  is 
not  rare,  and  occasionally  they  fail  to 
appear  in  the  first  set,  but  probably 
they  will  come  by  and  by.  The  rea- 
son of  the  irregular  development — 
supposing  the  teeth  to  actually  exist 
in  the  jaw — we  do  not  know.  We  are 
familiar  with  such  cases,  but  not  with 
the  hidden  causes. 


The  Annoyances  Caused  by  Phimosis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
My  little  boy,  two  and  one-half  years, 
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has  phimosis.  Should  it  be  attended  to  at 
once,  or  will  it  be  better  to  wait  until  he  is 
older?  What  complications  are  likely  to 
arise  from  it?  Any  information  bearing  on 
this  question  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.  R. 

The  answer  to  your  question  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  phimosis 
and  the  annoyance  caused  by  it.  A 
certain  degree  is  very  common,  if  not 
the  rule,  at  his  age.  Adhesions  of  the 
prepuce  (foreskin)  may  co-exist,  but 
not  necessarily.  Trouble  sometimes 
arises  from  phimosis  owing  to  the  di- 
rect or  remote  (reflex)  results  of  the 
local  irritation.  But  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  in  our  belief — and  we  speak 
from  considerable  experience — the 
amount  and  kinds  of  irritation  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  until  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  become  one  of 
the  fads,  particularly  among  anxious 
mothers.  We  think — unless  one  is  to 
take  the  broad  ground  that  every  male 
child  should  be  circumcised — that 
every  case  should  be  judged  by  itself, 
and  that  a  competent  surgeon's  opin- 
ion, easy  to  get  in  your  city,  should  be 
taken  whenever  there  is  any  question 
of  the  need  of  circumcision.  If  it  is 
needed  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better. 

When  phimosis  actually  causes  trou- 
ble, the  kinds  of  trouble  are  difficulty 
of  urination,  if  there  is  much  obstruc- 
tion ;  local  excitement,  bed  wetting, 
restless  sleep,  etc.,  when  there  is  irri- 
tation without  obstruction.  Sometimes 
troubles  due  to  straining  are  present, 
such  as  falling  of  the  bowel,  and  rup- 
ture has  been  attributed  to  this  cause. 
This  last  is  certainly  doubtful,  as  those 


children  who  are  circumcised  as  a  re- 
ligious rite  seem  to  have  hernia  at 
least  as  frequently  as  others.  Remote 
or  nervous  troubles  have  been  atrri- 
buted  to  phimosis,  but  the  more  care- 
fully these  cases  are  sifted  the  more 
doubtful  becomes  the  evidence  of 
cause  and  effect. 


Premature  vs.  Late  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Some  people  say  that  children  will  be 
bow-legged  if  they  walk  too  soon,  and 
others  say  they  will  have  bow-legs  if  the) 
do  not  walk  as  soon  as  possible?  Which 
is  right? 

Do  you  believe  in  giving  condiments  to 
children?  A. 

Massachusetts. 

Premature  walking  often  causes 
bow-legs ;  late  walking  never  does. 
The  mistake  must  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  some  children  who  have 
bow-legs  from  rickets  are  also  slow  in 
walking  from  weakness.  This  disease, 
and  not  the  disuse  of  the  limbs,  causes 
the  deformity. 

No  condiments  except  salt  should  be 
given. 


Additions  to  Milk  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  regard- 
ing my  baby's  food.  She  is  about  eleven 
months  old,  weighs  twenty-three  pounds, 
has  eight  teeth,  and  is  perfectly  well.  She 
has  been  fed  every  three  hours  in  the  day- 
time during  the  summer  and  once  at  night, 
but  I  have  found  that,  by  giving  her  a 
feeding  at  10  p.  m.,  she  will  sleep  through 
the  night  without  food.  This  makes  the 
periods  at  7  a.  m.,  12  m.,  3  to  6,  and  IG 
p.  m.  Her  long  morning  nap  interferes 
with  the  morning  periods. 
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(1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  10  p.  m. 
is  too  late  an  hour  to  feed  her?  She  takes 
this  feeding  scarcely  waking.  Her  food 
has  been  one-fourth  barley  water,  made  of 
pearl  barley — I  could  not  get  barley  flour— 
and  three-fourths  boiled  milk;  but  as  the 
barley  has  made  her  constipated,  I  have  left 
it  out,  and  have  been  giving  her  pure  "top 
milk,"  boiled,  for  a  week.  This  is  better 
for  her  bowels,  and  seems  to  be  well- 
digested,  but 

(2)  Does  Babyhood  think  it  is  too  rich 
for  her? 

(3)  When  shall  I  begin  to  give  her 
something  besides  milk,  and  what  shall  it 
be?  Are  the  porridges  mentioned  in  Baby- 
hood to  be  given  to  a  baby  with  only  eight 
teeth?  I  hope  that  you  will  find  room  to 
answer  all  my  questions,  for  I  look  to  you 
in  any  time  of  doubt.  S. 

Fresno,  Cal. 

(1)  No;  there  is  probably  no  harm 
under  the  circumstances. 

(2)  We  should  prefer  to  add  some 
water  sweetened  perhaps  with  sugar 
(sugar  of  milk  is  best)  in  the  propor- 
tion of,  say,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to 
a  gill  of  water. 

(3)  Usually  not.  Gruels,  strained 
of  coarse  particles,  are  preferable  as 
an  addition  to  milk  at  first,  and  these 
will  probably  be  sufficient  for  some 
months  to  come.  Indeed,  until  the  en- 
tire first  set  of  teeth  has  come,  very 
little  food  that  requires  much  chewing 
is  advisable. 


Worms;  Thumb  Sucking;  Gymnastic 
Apparatus. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  I  trouble  you  for  advice  as  to  the 
following  questions? 

(1)  My  little  girl,  nearly  three  years  old, 
passed  about  two  weeks  ago  (for  the  first 


and  only  time)  a  round  worm  measuring 
two  fingers  in  length,  known  as  a  stomach- 
worm.  Now,  if  another  appears  what  had 
I  better  give  her?  She  is  in  perfect  health, 
sleeps  and  eats  well,  and  is  happy  in  her  play 
all  day.  But  the  idea  of  such  things  exist- 
ing worries  me. 

(2)  What  is  the  best  way  of  breaking  the 
thumb-sucking  habit?  Simply  appealing  to 
her  and  calling  it  a  baby  habit  has  no  effect. 

(3)  Where  can  I  get  the  rings  and  ropes 
that  are  advised  as  good  exercise  for  grow- 
ing girls  ? — such  as  are  fastened  from  play- 
room ceilings  to  pull  themselves  up  by.  Or 
would  you  suggest  any  exercise  good  for  a 
round-shouldered  girl  ? 

Statex-Islander. 

(1)  Worms  rarely  remain  in  an  in- 
testinal canal  that  is  quite  healthy. 
Hence  cod-liver  oil  by  its  tonic  effect 
tends  to  indirectly  destroy  them.  Of 
vermifuges  perhaps  common  salt  is  the 
best  for  domestic  use.  It  is  quite  ef- 
ficient and  perfectly  safe.  The  dose 
would  be  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  daily 
in  divided  doses  for  a  child  of  three. 
The  free  use  of  salt  in  food  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  return  of  the  worms. 
The  santonine  lozenges  of  the  drug- 
shop  are  also  very  useful.  In  the  course 
of  two  days  six  or  eight  may  be  given, 
and  a  dose  of  oil  given  on  the  second 
night. 

(2)  Generally  covering  the  hand 
with  a  bag  sewed  into  the  sleeve  suc- 
ceeds'  as  well  as  anything.  If  both 
hands  are  sucked  this  is  not  conven- 
ient, and  in  that  case  putting  some  bit- 
ter substance,  not  harmful — for  in- 
stance, tincture  of  aloes — upon  the 
thumb  usually  is  efficient. 

(3)  Any  dealer  in  toys  should  be 
able  to  supply  you  through  his  whole- 
sale house. 
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Backwardness  in  Learning  to  Walk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  three  years  old  and  does  not 
walk  or  creep.  It  seems  to  be  general 
weakness.  He  acts  tired  much  of  the  time 
and  lops  over  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
does  not  sit  up  erect  and  strong  as  I  see 
much  younger  children  do.  What  can  I  do 
to  make  him  strong,  and  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  or  get  that  will  help  him  to  walk? 
He  is  a  plump  (not  fat)  and  unusually 
healthy-looking  child.  He  has  never  had  any 
sickness.  He  is  kept  out-of-doors  a  great 
deal,  is  bathed  quickly  in  rather  cool  water 
every  day,  and  fed  on  cereals,  fruit,  and 
milk.  If  I  put  him  on  the  floor  he  is  satis- 
fied to  lie  there  without  making  any  effort 
to  get  things  out  of  his  reach.  I  can  get 
him  to  stand  at  my  knee  for  about  five  min- 
utes, then  his  knees  will  bend  and  seem  to 
give  out.  We  have  him  do  this  every  hour 
or  so  when  he  feels  like  it.  Is  it  right  to 
do  so?  A.  R.  S. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Such  a  case  needs  consideration 
from  many  points  of  view.  The  fact 
that  he  has  never  had  any  sickness 
seems  to  show  that  the  want  of  power 
is  not  the  result  of  paralysis.  You  do 
not  speak  of  the  child's  intelligence,  of 
his  power  or  facility  of  speech,  so  we 
are  unable  to  judge  whether,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  defect  is  men- 
tal or  not.  We  would  urge  you  to 
take  the  child  directly  to  some  good 
physician  in  your  own  town  or  the 
nearest  large  city  for  an  opinion  on 
this  point  and  on  the  case  generally. 


Condensed  Replies. 
G.,  Greatbend,  Kan. — Where  tough 
curds  are  vomited,  with  the  milk  very 
sour,  there  is  evidence  of  fermenta- 
tion of  the  milk  and  an  over-acid  con- 
dition of  the  stomach.    If  this  lasts 


very  long,  the  mouth  will  become  red 
and  sore,  from  a  direct  continuity  of 
the  irritation. 

D.  M.,  Dixon,  ///.—"Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia'' may  not  be  harmful  directly, 
but  it  is  a  poor  way  to  accomplish 
what  ought  to  be  done  by  proper  mix- 
ing of  the  food. 

M.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — We  believe 
that  water,  distilled  or  otherwise,  is 
very  beneficial  for  those  who  have  the 
rheumatic  peculiarity.  We  do  not 
know  that  distilled  water  is  any  bet- 
ter than  a  pure,  fairly  soft  drinking 
water.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the 
distilled  water  hurtful.  But  we  do  not 
suppose  that  water  will  remove  the 
tendency,  which  is  usually  an  inherit- 
ance, while  it  will  help  to  relieve  at- 
tacks or  even  chronic  pains. 

M.j  Louisville,  Ky. — You  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  error  that  so  many 
do,  namely,  of  thinking  that  "modified 
milk"  is  a  fixed  mixture.  In  fact,  its 
value  depends  upon  its  not  being  so, 
but  a  convenience  for  adjusting  th€ 
mixture  to  the  needs  of  each  child 
from  time  to  time.  A  physician  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  can  start  you 
right. 

L.  T.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — There  is 
no  "best  thing''  in  the  sense  of  a  medi- 
cine ;  care  of  the  mother's  diet  is  a  use- 
ful preventive.  If  the  colic  is  attended 
with  accumulation  of  gas,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gas  generally  gives  re- 
lief. If  the  gas  seems  to  be  in  the 
stomach  warm  drinks,  either  simple 
water  or  water  with  various  carmin- 
ative elixirs  (peppermint,  anise,  etc.) 
assist  the  discharge.  If  the  colic  is  in 
the  intestines,  then  relief  must  be  by 
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the  bowel.  An  enema  of  warm  water, 
say  a  gill,  generally  starts  the  gas. 

E.  W .,  Mobile,  Ala. — We  would 
suggest  giving  the  strained  oatmeal, 
jvith  the  addition  of  cream,  increasing 
until  enough  fat  is  given  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  order.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  whether  there  are  four 
meals  only  or  four  besides  the  2.30 
meal.  In  the  latter  case  the  amount  of 
food  is  certainly  ample. 

W.,  Dover,  Del. — Of  the  properly 
mixed  food  three  to  four  ounces  ought 
to  be  given  to  a  child  of  nine  weeks, 
and  about  eight  feedings  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

B.  F.,  Greenville,  Tex. — Before  an- 
swering the  question  of  "How  soon  a 
little  child  should  begin  to  eat  animal 
food  ?"  we  must  ask  leave  to  substitute 
the  phrase  "flesh  food"  for  "animal 
food."  No  food  can  well  be  more  ani- 
mal than  is  milk,  which  is  the  natural 
food  of  all  young  mammals.  So,  too, 
the  egg,  admitted  to  use  by  many,  if 
not  most,  vegetarians,  is  certainly  en- 
tirely animal.  The  question  then  takes 
the  form,  "How  early  should  a  child 
eat  meat  ?"  The  answer  has  been  vari- 
ously given  by  different  men,  and  all 
men  of  wide  and  careful  observation. 
Many  admit  its  use  early,  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  some  skilful  men  who 
would  withhold  it  until  the  second 
dentition  is  complete.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  where  a  liberal  dietary  is 
available  and  the  culinary  art  is  well 
understood,  very  many  persons  can  en- 
joy perfect  and  robust  health  without 
flesh  at  all.  How  large  a  proportion 
of  persons  can  do  so  we  have  no  means 


of  knowing,  and  we  should  not  recom- 
mend the  attempt  to  live  without  meat, 
unless  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

L.  V.,  South  Bend,  Ind.— The 
causes  of  constipation  are  various,  and 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  your 
own  physician  after  he  has  seen  your 
little  one  will  give  you  more  informa- 
tion really  useful  to  you  than  any  at- 
tempts we  could  make  at  a  distance. 
His  diet  seems  to  us  much  more  mixed 
than  is  needful  for  a  child  of  his  age ; 
probably  if  the  rice,  potato,  and  the 
cornstarch  were  omitted,  and  the  oat- 
meal gruel  increased  proportionately, 
the  constipation  would  be  somewhat 
relieved.  But,  we  repeat,  your  family 
physician  would  be  the  better  adviser. 
Probably  you  overrate  the  necessity 
for  change  and  variety  of  food.  It  is 
easy  to  educate  a  child  into  such  a 
state  of  fussiness,  that,  to  use  a  coun- 
try phrase,  it  is  constantly  "cake-hun- 
gry but  not  bread-hungry."  If  a  child 
is  really  weary  of  a  certain  kind  of 
food,  you  may  trust  him  to  show  it  in 
an  unmistakable  manner. 

G.,  Denver,  Col. — The  habit  of  keep- 
ing bottles  warm  under  the  pillow  we 
have  known  of  before.  It  is  objection- 
able because  of  its  hastening  fermenta- 
tion of  food. 

A.  M.,  Galveston,  Tex. — The  sug- 
gestion is  sometimes  made  to  add  soda- 
bicarbonate  to  milk  when  it  is  received. 
It  is  true  that  it  may  by  neu- 
tralizing some  acid,  prevent  the  change 
that  has  begun  from  being  at  once 
recognized ;  but  it  does  not  really  re- 
tard the  change.   No  one,  we  presume, 
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would  think  of  giving  a  child  milk 
known  to  be  sour  simply  because  the 
addition  of  alkali  took  away  the  acid 
taste  or  smell ;  and  the  procedure 
would  be  no  safer  if  the  alkali  were 
added  in  advance  of  the  change.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  prudent 
on  the  whole  not  to  put  in  the  alkali 
until  the  milk  is  to  be  used,  so  that 
any  change  may  be  recognized  as  soon 
as  possible,  which  change  ought  not, 
however,  to  occur  if  the  milk  has  been 
boiled  as  directed. 

L.  W Newcastle,  Pa.— The  object 
of  the  band  is  warmth.  It  should  never 
be  tight.  It  may  be  fastened  loosely 
around  above  the  napkin  or  it  may 
be  arranged  to  fasten  to  the  shirt  and 
be  a  thickening  of  the  shirt  at  that 
part  of  the  body. 

/.  F.,  Portland,  Me. — It  would  be 
better  if  the  stools  were  softer  and 
freer.  The  addition  of  cream  to  the 
food  would  probably  produce  the  de- 
sired change. 

6\  L.  A.,  Sacramento,  Cal. — The 
physician  is  right  about  the  potato  in 
general.  At  two  years  we  admit  the 
baked  or  roasted  potato  (not  boiled  or 
stewed),  lightly  broken  up  and  salted, 
not  matted  down  with  butter.  Put 
what  butter  the  child  needs  on  his 
bread.  But  this  potato,  even  when 
carefully  prepared,  we  watch  as  a 
"suspicious  character"  to  see  if  it  real- 
ly is  well  digested. 

T.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — It  would  ap- 
pear that  your  surroundings  were  sat- 
isfactory and  not  responsible  for  the 
catarrhal  tendency.  Such  a  tendency 
undoubtedly  is  caused  by  or  aggravat- 
ed by  heredity.    But  very  much  also 


depends  upon  exciting  causes.  Let  us 
take  up  the  conditions  as  you  put 
them:  Catarrh — that  is,  nasal  or 
throat  catarrh;  earache,  doubtless  de- 
pendent upon  extension  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation  from  the  throat 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the 
middle  ear ;  croupy  cough,  dependent 
upon  a  catarrhal  laryngitis,  also  usual- 
ly an  extension  from  the  pharynx.  So 
the  whole  comes  back  to  the  nose  or 
throat  catarrh.  Now,  the  commonest 
cause  of  this  trouble  in  its  chronic  or 
recurring  form  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  glandular  body  in  the  posterior 
nasal  cavity,  known  as  the  "third  ton- 
sil" or  as  an  "adenoid."  Catarrhal 
conditions  exist  with  any  such  enlarge- 
ment, but  if  the  latter  be  present,  suc- 
cess in  treatment  of  the  catarrh  will 
hardly  be  gained  without  the  removal 
of  this  mass.  Such  removal  is  the  first 
and  most  efficient  local  remedy.  We 
cannot  tell  you  how  to  find  out  the 
exact  causes  of  the  trouble  for  your- 
self. A  physician  familiar  with  the 
proper  state  of  the  nasal  cavities  can 
tell  by  the  use  of  his  finger  whether 
any  such  obstruction  exists.  Its  re- 
moval should  be  effected  by  a  physi- 
cian familiar  with  its  operation. 

F.  T.,  New  York  City.— The  early 
cessation  of  night-feeding  is  advocated 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  it 
is  better  for  the  digestive  organs  to 
have  a  rest.  Strong  children,  such  as 
yours  appear  to  be,  can  stand  the  extra 
feeding  perhaps  without  injury,  but 
the  average  child  cannot.  Secondly, 
the  child,  if  weaned  from  night-feed- 
ing early,  does  not  expect  anything  at 
night,  and  so  gives  less  trouble  and 
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sleeps  better.  An  additional  advantage 
is  that,  as  less  liquid  is  taken  at  night, 
the  baby  is  less  often  wet  and  needs 
less  frequent  attention. 

AT.  A".,  Butte,  Mont. — Tonsilitis  be- 
gins abruptly  with  a  severe  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  a  high  fever,  with  intense 
headache  and  general  prostration.  The 
disease,  however,  runs  its  course  in 
three  or  four  days  and  is  followed  by 
no  complications  or  sequelae.  Diph- 
theria begins  much  more  insidiously, 
and  it  is  often  hard  for  the  child  to  say 
exactly  when  the  illness  began.  The 
symptoms  at  first  are  not  so  urgent  as 
in  tonsilitis,  but  in  a  few  days  the  dif- 
ferences between  a  simple  local  inflam- 
mation and  a  grave  constitutional  dis- 
ease are  apt  to  manifest  themselves. 

R.  S.,  Duluth,  Minn. — The  inhaling 
of  warm  steam  from  a  vessel  contain- 
ing boiling  water,  or  of  steam  pro- 
duced by  slowly  plunging  a  heated 
flatiron,  brick,  or  large  stone  into  a 
pail  of  cold  water,  aids  in  relieving  the 
difficult  breathing  in  croup,  and  may 
be  used  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

D.  0.,  Keivark,  N.  J. — The  condi- 
tion is  this  :  The  child,  at  birth  a  very- 
large  one,  had  nearly  doubled  its 
weight  at  twelve  months  and  had  then 
eight  teeth,  since  which  time  it  has 
gained  little  and  has  cut  no  more  teeth. 
It  is  the  rule  to  expect  an  infant  to 
double  its  birth  weight  by  five  months, 
although  it  is  not  usually  true  of  chil- 
dren who  were  very  heavy  at  birth. 
The  average  weight  at  twelve  months 
is  20  to  22  pounds.  The  inference  is 
that  she  was  better  nourished  during 
her  first  vear  than  since.   You  do  not 


tell  how  she  was  fed  during  her  first 
year,  nor  how  long  she  has  been  upon 
the  dietary  you  do  give.  We  are  un- 
able, therefore,  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  the  connection  between  the 
dietary  and  the  lack  of  nutrition  is  di- 
rect. What  we  do  note  is  that  milk 
plays  a  less  important  part  in  the  diet- 
ary than  we  think  it  should,  and  that 
the  dietary  itself  is  quite  up  to  the 
average  digestive  power  of  a  child  of 
18  months. 

T.  S.,  Greatbend,  Kan. — The  trouble 
is  a  common  one  and  the  cause  in  an 
individual  case  has  to  be  sought  for. 
Much  of  the  trouble  depends  upon  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  bladder  in 
early  life.  The  need  of  attention  on 
going  to  bed  and  in  the  night  you 
are  already  familiar  with.  Common 
sources  of  irritation  exciting  evacua- 
tion of  the  bladder  are  pinworms,  and 
in  boys  a  tight  or  irritating  foreskin. 
If  these  causes  are  active  in  any  case, 
their  removal  often  causes  cure. 
Feeble  children  often  are  benefited  in 
this  regard  by  the  use  of  tonics  and 
bathing  of  the  parts  and  the  hips  with 
cool  water  to  invigorate  the  tone.  The 
drugs  which  are  especially  used  for 
bed-wetting  are  rather  potent  and 
ought  to  be  given  by  a  physician,  as 
they  cannot  be  judiciously  given  by 
a  parent  without  specific  directions 
suited  to  the  individual. 

L.  R.,  Boston. — You  do  not  say 
how  you  prepare  his  food,  but  you 
can,  by  using  the  top  milk  only,  or  by 
adding  cream,  render  it  more  laxative. 
Precisely  how  much  fat  he  can  toler- 
ate must  be  found  out  by  experiment, 
so  it  must  be  added  gradually. 


Preparation  for  Baby's  Wardrobe 


To  begin  with,  let  a  young  girl  in 
preparing  her  wedding  outfit,  lay 
aside  false  prejudice  and  false  mod- 
esty, and  take  wise  thought  for  the 
future  while  she  has  seamstress  and 
dressmaker  at  hand  to  help  her. 
Here  let  me  suggest  some  details. 
As  to  the  underclothing:  In  addi- 
tion to  the  orthodox  suits  of  gar- 
ments which  she  takes  a  happy  pride 
in  displaying  to  her  intimate  friends, 
she  should  make  three  of  each  arti- 
cle (that  is  not  a  large  number,  but 
it  may  be  sufficient),  to  be  put  aside 
by  themselves,  and  not  for  exhibi- 
tion. Of  these  articles  make  the 
drawers,  two  flannel  skirts,  and 
white  petticoats,  with  drawing 
strings  instead  of  bands  ;  the  fullness 
can  then  be  arranged  as  necessary; 
also  put  in  each  of  these  skirts  a 
two-inch  tuck  near  the  top,  which 
can  be  let  out  when  extra  length  be- 
comes desirable.  On  each  side  of 
the  corset  covers  or  underwaists  in- 
sert a  little  gored  piece,  widening  to 
three  inches  at  the  bottom,  and 
about  one  inch  at  the  waist  line.  It 
is  not  very  needful,  however,  to  pro- 
vide these,  for  in  most  cases  corsets 
and  corset  covers  are  soon  ex- 
changed for  the  more  comfortable 
"corset-waist" — and  I  would  by  no 
means  advise  any  one  to  bother  with 
those  that  are  specially  patented  and 


advertised ;  they  are  very  expensive, 
costing  five  dollars  each  for  perfect- 
ly plain  ones,  and  they  fit  in  no  re- 
spect better  than  those  which  can  be 
had  at  any  good  corset  store  for  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  These  are  tried 
on  when  purchased,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  good  fit. 

The  three  night  dresses  should 
have  large  sleeves,  fitting  more 
loosely  than  those  for  ordinary 
wear,  and  they  should  be  made  to 
button  down  to  the  hem.  They  are 
then  much  easier  to  get  on  or  off, 
and  are  in  consequence  a  comfort  in 
times  of  illness  when  one  cannot 
help  one's  self  to  any  extent. 

In  this  outfit  there  should  also  be 
one  wrapper  or  tea  gown  with  full 
loose  front,  and  at  least  one  dark 
wool  dress,  of  light  weight,  with 
skirt  made  as  suggested  above,  and 
a  waist  either  in  blouse  fashion,  of 
surah  silk,  for  instance,  or  perhaps 
with  loose  jacket  front  and  a  long 
full  vest  under.  There  are  many 
pretty  ways  of  making  dresses,  par- 
ticularly at  present,  which  serve  ef- 
fectually to  conceal  the  outlines  of 
the  form  if  that  is  desired.  I  make 
these  suggestions  as  mere  hints. 

For  an  outer  wrapper  there  can  be 
nothing  more  serviceable  and  pretty 
than  the  long,  circular  "peasant 
cloaks"  now  in  style,  made  with 
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back  shirred  at  neck  and  waist,  and 
drawn  in  slightly  to  the  figure,  and 
the  front  flowing  loose.  Made  in 
cashmere-like  goods  of  pretty  color, 
they  are  both  comfortable  and  be- 
coming. 

With  these  few  additions  to  the 
usual  trousseau,  an  emergency 
would  be  provided  for. 

Now  as  to  the  little  wardrobe.  I 
wish  I  could  make  every  young 
mother  realize  that  her  baby's  in- 
comparable sweetness  and  beauty 
are  all  secure  in  the  dimples,  the 
smiles,  the  bright  shining  eyes,  the 
soft  curling  hair,  the  round  white 
tender  limbs  of  babyhood,  and  that 
all  the  laces  and  ribbons  and  furbe- 
lows of  a  dozen  layettes  could  not 
enhance  that  beauty  one  jot.  And 
moreover,  that  so  many  of  these 
adornments  which  cost  hours  of 
weary  labor,  though  lovingly  and 
tenderly  given,  are  merely  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  little  one  (as 
every  mother  comes  to  perceive 
sooner  or  later),  who,  if  he  had  his 
own  way,  would  kick  loose  entirely 
from  the  trammels  of  civilization 
and  rejoice  in  his  own  pink  naked- 
ness. But  in  our  climate,  his  ward- 
robe is  a  necessity  and  a  large  neces- 
sity. For  a  baby  should  be  kept 
faultlessly  neat,  and  to  do  this  there 
must  be  a  good  supply  of  garments 
to  draw  upon,  which  again  involves 
much  work. 

To  avoid,  however,  all  rush  and 
worry  toward  the  end,  for  fear  of 
scant  preparation,  this  outfit  should 
be  planned  and  systematically 
worked  at  as  soon  as  its  future  need 


is  perceived.  And  I  would  plead 
with  every  thoughtful  woman  not  to 
be  dictated  to  by  fashion  .in  this  mat- 
ter, but  to  depend  upon  her  own 
good  sense  and  shun  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  labor.  At  first  glance  it 
would  seem  as  if  common  sense 
ruled  in  these  "styles  for  children" 
more  at  present  than  even  a  few 
months  ago,  for  those  interminable 
skirts  with  round  upon  round  of 
tucking,  insertions  and  frills,  are 
things  of  the  past;  the  day  of  "Ham- 
burg" is  gone  for  a  while,  and  in  its 
stead  simplicity  reigns.  But  what  a 
"simplicity !"  An  apparent  one  only, 
of  yards  and  yards  of  the  finest  hem- 
stitching, briar-stitching  and  feath- 
er-stitching, on  materials  of  gossa- 
mer-like delicacy,  requiring  even 
more  time,  eye-sight  and  application 
than  the  preceding  styles.  It  is  fine 
and  beautiful,  and  peculiarly  becom- 
ing to  the  dainty  wearer,  but  it  is 
not  worth  what  it  costs,  and,  as  said 
before,  adds  nothing  to  the  baby's 
charms. 

If  the  little  dresses  are  neatly 
hemmed  and  finished  with  a  tiny  frill 
of  soft  lace  about  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  for  example,  they  are  as  be- 
coming and  serviceable  as  the  more 
elaborate  garments.  Then  the  fancy 
cashmere  wrappers,  while  pretty, 
are,  after  all,  not  very  useful,  serving 
chiefly  as  wraps  in  passing  through 
chilly  halls,  etc.  Their  need  is  am- 
ply supplied  by  the  old-fashioned 
blanket,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easier  to  make  and  much  eas- 
ier to  adjust. 

The  long,  heavy  cloak,  too,  with 
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its  mass  of  silk  embroidery,  is  sup- 
planted now  by  something  far  sim- 
pler. The  lack  of  other  adornment 
is  atoned  for  by  the  beauty  of  fine 
material,  and  the  grace  of  quaint, 
dainty  styles  of  making.  In  short, 
what  should  be  aimed  at  is  neatness, 
daintiness,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
useless  expense  and  labor.  One 
would  not  suggest,  of  course,  that 
there  should  be  entire  lack  of  adorn- 
ment on  these  little  garments;  that 
there  should  be  none  of  those  grace- 
ful touches  of  the  dainty  woman's 
skill ;  none  of  those  signs  of  the  ten- 
der mother-love  which  are  so  dear  to 
-us  all ;  but  would  only  plead  for  a 
little  moderation  with  them. 

It  would  not  be  wise,  to  say  the 


least,  for  any  one  to  rest  in  compar- 
ative idleness  for  months.  A  little 
sewing  or  knitting  is  often,  as  I  have 
said,  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  A 
housekeeper,  even  a  young  house- 
keeper, will  always  find  holes  to  be 
darned,  rents  to  be  mended,  and  by 
giving  ample  attention  to  these 
trifling  needs,  she  can  rest  satisfied 
when  the  weeks  of  enforced  idleness 
come,  that  her  household  is  all  in 
good  order. 

So  if  she  and  the  little  one  are 
comfortably  provided  for,  the  rush 
of  preparation,  which  often  develops 
into  strain  and  worry,  is  entirely 
avoided,  and  plenty  of  time  is  left  for 
healthy,  useful  occupation  and 
amusement.  S.  G. 


Nursery  Occupations 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MUD  PIES. 

Perhaps  not  all  can  say  with  me 
that,  as  they  look  back  on  their 
childhood  days,  nothing  made  them 
happier  than  playing  "mud  pies." 

The  aristocratic  mother  would  not 
touch  her  child  for  a  week  had  it 
been  found  in  that  occupation, 
thinking  no  French  perfume  able  to 
remove  the  taint  of  mother  earth. 
Evidently  she  forgets  that  from  dust 
we  came  and  to  dust  we  return. 

Of  course  my  mother  was  always 
particular  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  ground  when  I  pursued 


my  play.  It  was  never  my  wish  to 
play  when  the  sun  was  not  shining, 
for  how  would  the  pies  bake?  Damp 
ground  breeds  malaria,  and  cold 
stones  result  in  stiff  legs.  These 
had  to  be  avoided,  and  when  such 
was  the  case,  I  contented  myself 
with  building  sphinx  and  pyramids 
out  of  sand  in  the  kitchen.  How  dis- 
tinctly I  can  see  myself  jump  out  of 
bed  and  open  the  blind  In  a  hurry  to 
see  if  "Old  Sol"  would  condescend 
to  be  used  as  a  fire  as  he  does  to 
those  traveling  on  the  great  deserts ! 
Edna  was  my  constant  compan- 
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ion.  If  she  failed  to  be  at  my  house 
at  the  usual  hour,  my  hat  was  on, 
and  I  ran  up  the  street  two  doors 
and  soon  brought  her  home  with  me. 

With  a  starch  box  under  my  arms, 
we  paraded  around  the  kitchen,  put- 
ting in  it  iron  spoons,  wooden 
spoons,  tin  spoons,  plated  spoons, 
patty  pans,  baking  powder  cans,  and 
everything  that  met  our  eyes  that 
would  serve  in  the  mixture  and  bak- 
ing of  a  new  batch  of  "mince"  pies. 
To  finish  this  expedition,  we  carried 
the  box  to  the  top  of  the  area  steps ; 
and  emptying  its  contents  on  the 
flags,  started  off  again.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  scoured  for  bits  of 
broken  china,  clam  shells,  pieces  of 
brick,  stray  coal,  etc.,  which  all 
found  their  way  to  the  starch  box. 
This  we  carried  home.  Edna's  busi- 
ness was  to  chop  these  ingredients, 
while  I  filled  the  baking  powder  can 
with  rich  earth  from  the  flower  gar- 
den, and  then  poured  on  it  as  equal 
amounts  of  water  as  I  could  measure 
out  of  the  salt  cellar. 

The  imagination  of  the  readers 
may  aid  them  in  seeing  two  children 
working  patiently  at  the  west  side  of 
a  cottage,  trying  to  get  the  brick 
into  atoms  and  the  mud  at  the  cor- 


rect moisture.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, the  patty  pans  were 
rilled,  and  a  layer  of  pulverized  clam 
shell  was  added  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  tempting.  These  were 
put  on  a  stove  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, being  made  of  two  columns  of 
stone,  considerably  rickety  from 
their  irregularity,  over  which  a 
board  was  placed.  We  eyed  our 
day's  work  with  mute  satisfaction, 
and  of  course  dinner  came  at  the 
proper  hour  as  guerdon. 

After  the  process  of  baking  we  de- 
posited our  treasures  under  the 
piazza  and  went  in  our  respective 
homes.  As  I  went  through  the 
kitchen  I  announced  to  Mary,  "Fin- 
ished," and  put  my  soiled  playthings 
on  the  kitchen  table.  Looking  back 
as  I  went  in  the  hall,  I  saw  the  pa- 
tient girl  going  out  the  area  door 
with  the  brook  to  sweep  away  all 
the  traces  of  our  day's  fun. 

When  the  gingham  dress  was  dis- 
carded and  the  clean  white  frock 
took  its  place,  I  doubt  if  any  mother 
was  kissed  by  a  happier  daughter  or 
any  father  welcomed  home  from  the 
day's  toils  by  any  neater  child  than 
I  was,  in  spite  of  the  mud  pies. 

S.  S. 
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The   "Scientific"   and   the  "Average" 

Mother 


A  recent  article  in  Babyhood,  en- 
titled "Irregular  Babies/'  has  given 
me  courage  to  express  my  own  view 
of  baby  training — a  view  which  has 
been  growing  upon  me  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  study  of  Baby- 
hood's pages  and  the  study  of  babies 
that  have  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation, and  which  has  now  been 
confirmed  by  the  advent  of  a  second 
baby  of  my  own,  who  happens  to 
strengthen  my  theory. 

All  of  us  mothers  who  really  wish 
to  do  the  best  for  our  darlings  agree 
that  they  ought  to  have  good  habits, 
and  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
sooner  these  habits  are  established  the 
better  for  the  child  and  the  easier  for 
ourselves.  In  this  world  there  are 
generally  several  ways  of  attaining 
any  desirable  result,  but  in  the  matter 
of  baby  training  there  is,  according  to 
the  "scientific"  mother,  but  one 
method,  and  that  so  iron-bound  and 
unyielding  and  so  utterly  devoid  of 
exceptions  that,  unless  practiced  in  its 
entirety,  training  might  as  well  be 
omitted  altogether.  Consequently  the 
mothers  of  babies  are  divided,  into  the 
small  company  which  is  successfully 
putting  this  method  into  operation, 
and  the  great  army  which  has  not  tried 
to  do  so  or  has  ignominiously  failed. 

Now,  if  I  claim  not  to  belong  to 
either  of  these  bands,  but  to  be  a  strag- 


gler from  the  small  army  whose  meth- 
ods I  am  using  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and 
profess  a  strong  desire  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two,  will  Babyhood  allow 
me  to  define  my  position  at  the  risk 
of  being  rebuked  or  ridiculed  by  the 
regular  ranks  ?  The  position  of  the 
scientific  mother  has  usually  been 
deemed  impregnable.  The  only  as- 
saults against  it  have  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  exclamation  by  the  sentimental 
mother  in  which  the  epithets  "cruel," 
"selfish,"  "inhuman,"  "heartless," 
have  been  freely  used.  Such  feeble 
attacks  have  naturally  been  despised 
by  the  mother  who  feels  that  her  con- 
duct is  dictated  by  reason.  And  yet 
I  believe  that  there  are  weak  spots 
in  this  fortress,  and  I  will  try  to  indi- 
cate some  of  them. 

The  argument  of  science  seems  to 
amount  to  something  like  this :  The 
baby  is  born  with  a  reasoning  mind, 
so  well  developed  that  he  can  be  de- 
pended upon  from  the  first  to  apply 
to  the  affairs  of  his  world  a  logic 
rather  surpassing  that  of  which  most 
adults  are  capable.  That  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating in  this  statement  will  be 
seen  if  I  quote  a  remark  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  once  appeared  in  Baby- 
hood— a  remark  which  is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  many  axioms  which 
are  put  forth  on  this  subject :  "A 
child   cries,  and   mother,  nurse,  and 
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aunt  all  run  to  learn  the  cause,  each 
offering  some  indulgent  palliative. 
The  child,  with  its  wonderful  keen- 
ness of  appreciation,  sees  just  how  the 
case  stands :  'I  cry,  mamma  runs ;  I 
will  cry  more !'  "  This  is  logic.  It  is 
not  instinct,  like  that  which  induces 
the  hour-old  baby  to  suck  his  thumb; 
it  is  reason,  as  perfect  as  any  philoso- 
pher could  compass.  It  is  true  that 
the  author  of  the  above  statement  does 
not  mention  the  age  of  the  baby  who 
forms  this  syllogism,  but  from  prece- 
ding remarks  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
she  means  that  this  reasoning  takes 
place  after  the  first  few  times  that  the 
baby  has  cried.  And  I  quote  this 
merely  because  it  seems  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  scientific  mother — the  hypothesis, 
in  fact,  upon  which  her  theory  rests 
being  the  reasoning  power  of  the 
baby. 

Now  let  us  ask  for  a  moment  what 
a  new-born  baby  is.  It  comes  into 
the  world  practically  a  little  animal, 
but  far  more  helpless  and  blind  to  all 
about  it  than  any  kitten  that  ever  was 
born.  It  knows  nothing.  The  mind, 
the  soul  is  there,  but  only  as  an  em- 
bryo. The  baby  has  but  one  positive 
feeling — pain.  It  knows  nothing  of 
pleasure,  for  when  simply  comfortable 
it  will  either  sleep  or  lie  in  a  quiescent 
state  with  wide  open,  perfectly  vacant 
eyes.  Of  a  child  in  this  state  it  is 
often  asked,  "What  can  he  be  think- 
ing of?"  The  answer  should  be: 
"Nothing;  there  is  not  mind  develop- 
ment enough  in  him  to  think."  I 
know  that  this  idea  is  not  a  popular 
one  among  mothers  with  their  first 


babies.  They  are  fond  of  telling  how 
their  babies  held  up  their  heads  as 
soon  as  they  were  born,  as  though  they 
did  it  in  pursuance  of  some  mental 
effort.  If  the  wildly-flying  hands  in 
their  aimless  motions  knock  the  bottle 
on  the  floor,  that  is  taken  as  a  sign  of 
cleverness.  I  wonder  if  these  mothers 
ever  notice  that  their  babies  are  no 
brighter  a  month  or  two  afterward 
than  they  give  them  credit  for  being 
the  first  few  days  of  their  lives. 

No ;  the  little  baby,  guided  entirely 
by  physical  impulse,  cries  when  in 
pain,  and  sleeps  or  lies  quietly  when 
comfortable,  in  either  case  displaying 
a  lack  of  reason  which  makes  an  ap- 
palling chasm  between  his  undevel- 
oped mind  and  that  of  the  one  observ- 
ing him.  To  me  it  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible how  a  creature  dwell- 
ing in  this  twilight  state  of  existence 
can  be  capable  of  the  reasoning  which 
would  be  necessary  to  make  him  de- 
mand some  particular  thing  which  he 
has  once  happened  to  have.  It  is  true 
that  a  baby's  crying  may  be  stopped 
by  carrying  him  about  or  rocking  him. 
If  he  has  pain,  the  warm  folding  in 
the  arms  will  often  relieve  it,  and  if 
he  is  simply  uncomfortable  the  gentle 
motion  will  be  conducive  to  sleep.  It 
is  also  true  that  he  is  likely  to  cry  the 
next  day,  and  that  he  may  then  be 
stopped  in  the  same  way.  Conse- 
quently the  scientific  mother  says : 
"See  how  that  spoiled  him.  Now  he 
demands  it  as  a  right."  But  is  this 
so?  Is  his  crying  the  first  time,  when 
he  has  not  learned  to  demand  this  lo- 
comotion as  a  right,  any  different 
from  his  crying  the  second  time?  Is 
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it  not  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  he 
cried  both  times  because  he  was  un- 
comfortable, and  that  he  stopped  when 
discomfort  left  him,  without  being 
obliged  to  see  in  his  conduct  a  regu- 
larly organized  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  his  own  w7ay? 

But  some  one  will  say,  "It  takes 
longer  to  get  him  to  sleep  the  second 
day  than  the  first,  longer  still  the 
third,  and  so  on,  proving  the  strength 
of  habit  in  the  matter."  I  have  often 
heard  of  this  result  of  rocking  and 
walking  to  sleep,  but  have  never  ob- 
served it  to  be  a  fact  except  in  the 
cases  of  older  children  who  were  too 
large  to  be  comfortable  in  their 
mother's  arms,  and  who  by  their  con- 
tinued wakefulness  were  simply  pro- 
testing against  this  mistaken  mode  of 
putting  them  to  sleep.  It  may  take 
five  minutes  to  get  a  child  to  sleep  one 
day  and  thirty  minutes  the  next,  but 
on  the  third  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he 
will  yield  to  slumber  in  fifteen.  I  can- 
not believe  that  any  little  baby,  if  com- 
fortable in  every  respect,  could  resist 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
rocking.  In  short,  I  am  so  much  of 
a  heretic  as  to  believe  that  habits,  as 
such,  cannot  be  formed  in  extreme  in- 
fancy, owing  to  the  baby's  lack  of 
reason  and  almost  of  memory.    I  have 
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used  the  words  "little  baby"  so  often 
that  I  suppose  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  define  the  term.  I  confess  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  so.  Babies  differ 
as  much  as  adults,  and  one  may  be 
brighter  at  two  months  than  another 
at  four.  But,  whatever  the  age,  every 
mother  knows  for  herself  when  the 
time  comes  that  her  child  passes  from 
the  purely  animal  state  into  that  where 
the  mind  seems  to  be  awakening  to  the 
world  around  it.  We  all  know  the 
signs,  when  the  eyes  cease  to  stare 
into  vacancy  and  begin  to  fasten  them- 
selves on  some  definite  object,  when 
the  head  is  intelligently  turned  toward 
some  sound,  when  the  mere  flicker  of 
the  lips  which  may  be  caused  by  a 
touch  deepens  into  a  real  smile  re- 
sponding to  the  smile  of  the  mother; 
and  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  this 
change,  and  it  often  takes  place  so 
suddenly  as  to  be  almost  a  metamor- 
phosis. I  should  think  that  three 
months  must  be  the  average  time  for 
this  transition,  but  it  may  take  place 
sooner  or  later.  Then,  I  grant  you, 
when  the  baby  begins  to  notice  objects 
around  him,  he  is  capable  of  exercising 
a  little  will  power,  and  it  will  be  as 
well  to  be  careful  how  you  manage 
him,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own. 

D.  L. 
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An  Unusually  Energetic  Mother. 


A  droop  in  a  little  child's  shoul- 
ders !  I  fancy  I  hear  many  voices 
saying:  "A  bad  habit  which  should 
be  broken  at  once/'  and  forthwith 
those  mothers  would  daily,  perhaps 
hourly,  admonish  the  little  victim  to 
stand  up  straight.  The  child  in 
question  is  my  own  and  only  one;  in 
our  physician's  own  words,  a  sensi- 
tive, nervous,  almost  hysterical 
child.  It  is  my  aim  to  exercise  a 
constant  and  intelligent  watchful- 
ness over  his  development.  Conse^ 
quently,  when  I  observed  the  little 
shoulders  drooping  forward  and 
cramping  the  chest,  while  the  back 
edges  of  the  shoulder  blades  were 
becoming  prominent,  I  immediately 
gave  the  matter  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  attention.  As  Ave  were 
very  soon  to  go  to  the  mountains 
for  two  months,  I  decided  that  no 
other  measure  was  then  needed. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  little  one's 
babyhood.  He  was  born  one  of 
those  frail,  weak  little  morsels  of 
humanity  that  we  feel  must  have  es- 
pecially tender  care,  and  within  two 
weeks  of  his  birth  was  deprived  of 
his  natural  food.  Then  began  a 
weary  time  that  I  dread  to  recall. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  a  wise 
physician  and  a  Babyhood  mother, 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  five 
years  without  experiencing  greater 
vicissitudes  than  come  to  most  chil- 
dren, after  those  few  months  that  I 
pass  over.  Arrived  in  the  moun- 
tains, well  equipped  for  all  kinds  of 


weather,  he  lived  out  of  doors  from 
morning  until  night,  romping  in  the 
hay,  raking  and  pitching,  playing 
horse  and  sailing  boats.  On  rainy 
days,  wonderful  were  the  houses 
built  in  the  woodshed.  And  there 
was  always  the  workshop  where  lit- 
tle boys  might  rig  up  masts  on  the 
work  bench,  nail  on  paper  sails, 
never  forgetting  to  make  staterooms 
out  of  three  or  four  pieces  of  boards. 
Our  small  navigator  made  marvel- 
ous voyages,  and  his  mother's  heart 
rejoiced  to  see  her  darling  so  happy. 
Best  of  all,  he  ran  with  form  erect 
and  head  well  back,  without  being 
told  to  do  so. 

But  the  time  came  when  we  must 
return  to  the  city  and  I  was  soon 
brought  face  to  face  with  my  prob- 
lem. Out-of-door  exercises  were 
now  restricted  to  about  an  hour  of 
velocipede  riding  daily  and  more  or 
less  walking  with  his  mother,  so 
that  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in- 
doors and  on  the  floor,  building 
block-houses,  pushing  cars  and  wag- 
ons about,  and  so  forth. 

I  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
seek  far  and  wide  for  the  cause  of 
the  stoop  before  attempting  to  cor- 
rect it,  lest  in  regarding  it  merely 
as  a  habit  I  should  not  treat  it  prop- 
erly. My  search  went  back  to  the 
days  of  his  babyhood,  noting  the 
fact  that  his  first  tooth  did  not  ap- 
pear until  he  was  after  eleven 
months  old ;  that  the  period  during 
which  the  set  was  completed  was 
abnormally  long,  and  that  with  the 
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exception  of  the  incisors  they  were 
without  enamel,  and  are  now  prac- 
tically worn  out.  I  recollected  that 
he  did  not  make  any  effort  to  walk 
until  he  was  about  eighteen  months 
old,  and  that  for  many  months  after 
that  his  ankles  had  artificial  sup- 
port; that  he  never  ran  and  skipped 
about  freely,  like  other  healthy  chil- 
dren, until  last  winter.  As  is  my 
custom,  I  took  him  for  daily  walks, 
and  he  began  to  run  on  in  advance 
of  me.  He  had  been  enjoying  this 
hardly  two  weeks  when  I  noticed 
that  after  running  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  ankles  bent  inward,  almost 
to  the  point  of  touching  together. 
Special  shoes  were  again  adopted, 
and  lime  water  was  added  to  his 
milk. 

Certain  hereditary  influences  did 
not  escape  my  attention,  and  I  laid 
the  case  before  my  physician,  ask- 
ing him  to  make  a  thorough  physi- 
cal examination.  In  view  of  the 
facts,  I  thought  there  was  possibly 
a  lack  of  bone  development,  and  if 
there  was  such  a  factor  in  the  case, 
it  would  be  useless  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter as  a  habit,  and  make  him  un- 
happy by  depriving  him  of  the  en- 
joyment of  his  toys  on  the  floor. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  medical 
examination :  The  chest  is  not  well 
developed,  and  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  muscular  development,  although 
the  physician  thought  him  as  well 
developed  as  any  other  delicate  child. 
I  must  not  forget  his  ancestry,  nor 
the  mysterious  power  of  heredity; 
he  would  not  discourage  me,  but  it 


was  well  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
Providence.  At  the  same  time  he 
recommended  simple  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  such  sports  as  tend  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  expand 
the  chest,  and  said  he  would  con- 
tinue to  let  him  play  on  the  floor. 

I  am  not  of  a  temperament  to  be 
cast  down  by  such  allusions  to  the 
hand  of  Providence,  and  next  morn- 
ing after  leaving  my  boy  at  the 
kindergarten  I  went  to  New  York 
and  procured  several  textbooks  on 
gymnastics  for  the  young,  breathing 
exercises,  etc.,  and  a  pair  of  light 
dumb-bells.  I  also  ordered  a  hard- 
wood bar  to  be  placed  in  a  door- 
way at  a  proper  height  for  his  per- 
formances. I  attend  carefully  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  hygiene  of 
the  household,  and  supplement  a 
careful  diet  with  cod  liver  oil.  I 
exercise  all  this  vigilance  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  all  mothers,  but  also  be- 
cause round  shoulders  and  cramped 
chests  are  almost  general  in  my 
husband's  family,  and  most  pro- 
nounced in  my  child's  father  and 
grandfather.  I  fully  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility which  I  assume  in  en- 
deavoring to  endow  my  children 
with  that  fine  physique  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  creature,  but  I 
bring  to  the  task  all  the  earnestness 
and  intelligence  that  God  has  given 
me.  If  I  fail,  having  done  all  with- 
in my  power,  I  shall  then  be  ready 
to  bow  to  the  hand  of  Providence. 

F.  B. 
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Proportions 

Frequent  questions  come  to  Baby- 
hood regarding  the  proper  size  of 
children  at  certain  ages.  Many  of 
these  questions  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer definitely,  because,  while  an 
average  may  be  given,  the  variations 
within  the  limits  of  health  are  consid- 
erable both  above  and  below  these  fig- 
ures. At  present  it  is  proposed  to 
give  some  general  statements  regard- 
ing the  rates  and  proportions  of 
growth  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
our  readers. 

At  birth  the  height  of  a  child  is 
about  three-tenths  of  the  adult  stature. 
That  is  to  say,  twenty  or  twenty-one 
inches  is  put  down  as  an  average 
length  for  a  new-born  child,  and 
these  numbers  are  respectively  three- 
tenths  of  five  feet  six  and  two-third 
inches  and  five  feet  ten  inches,  the  for- 
mer being  about  the  average  height  of 
adult  males  and  the  latter  that  of  a 
man  of  rather  large  stature. 

But  every  one  who  has  seen  an  un- 
dressed baby  knows  that  the  propor- 
tions of  its  frame  are  not  those  of 
adult  life.  The  body  is  larger  and  the 
head  pre-eminently  large,  while  the 
extremities,  particularly  the  lower,  are 
relatively  small.  In  the  process  of 
growth  these  relations  are  gradually 
changed  until  those  of  the  completed 
form  are  reached.  But  the  change  is 
not  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  body, 
as  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  head,  for  instance,  in  the  child 
of  one  year  is  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  height;  that  of  the  adult  is 


in  Growth 

about  two-thirteenths,  or,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  artists,  the  little  child  is 
not  much  more  than  four  heads  high, 
while  the  adult  of  twenty-two  is  about 
six  and  one-half  heads  high ;  and  even 
this  is  a  much  larger  head  than  the 
average  adult  has.  Between  the  age 
of  nine  and  puberty  the  growth  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  usually  very 
rapid,  and  the  well-known  "shooting 
up"  of  boys  and  girls  takes  place,  the 
whole  person  growing,  but  the  lower 
part  in  particular. 

A  point  to  be  noted  especially  is 
this:  The  question  of  growth  in  little 
children  is  not  altogether  to  be  judged 
by  weight ;  plumpness  is  to  be  desired 
as  evidence  of  well-being,  but  fatness 
is  by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  health. 
It  would  be  well  to  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  increase  in  stature,  and  the 
following  averages  will  be  of  use: 

During  the  first  year  of  life  there  is 
an  average  gain  of  about  eight  inches, 
say  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  inches 
at  birth  to  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  at  one  year.  During  the  next 
year  the  gain  may  be  barely  half  that, 
say  four  inches,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  inches.  So 
that  by  his  second  birthday  the  little 
one  has  reached  nearly  half  his  adult 
stature.  If,  therefore,  a  child  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  this  average 
it  is  probably  doing  enough  growing. 
Hereditary  peculiarities  govern 
growth  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
annual  growth  after  the  second  year 
gradually  diminishes,  and  when  the 
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child  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age 
it  rarely  exceeds,  if  it  reaches,  two 
inches  per  year.  It  is  frequently  no- 
ticed that  children  will  for  quite  a  long 
time  remain  almost  stationary  in 
height,  and  again  that  they  will  have 
periods  of  very  rapid  growth.  Such 
a  period  of  increase  is  very  often  no- 
ticed, as  before  mentioned,  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  quite  usually 
there  is  a  rapid  growth  near  or  soon 
after  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is 
usually  not  until  this  tenth  year  period 
of  growth  that  boys  begin  to  outgrow 
the  girls  and  show  signs  of  the  greater 
stature  that  marks  the  adult  male. 

Variations  in  the  relative  increase 
of  weight  are  also  noticed,  and  they 
have  a  general  relation  to  the  varying 
increase  in  height.  The  baby  is,  com- 
pared with  an  adult,  disproportion- 
ately heavy  for  its  height,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  great  size  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  If  the  child  and  the  adult 
were  shaped  alike  their  relative  weight 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubes 


of  their  heights.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  actually  the  case.  A  new-born 
child  twenty  inches  long  weighs  on  an 
average  about  seven  pounds.  A  man 
of  medium  height,  say  of  five  feet 
seven  inches,  if  shaped  like  the  baby, 
would  weigh  fully  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds — that  is,  about  twice 
what  young  men  of  that  height  aver- 
age. 

The  baby's  weight,  like  its  height, 
increases  remarkably  at  first,  and  then 
more  slowly.  The  weight  at  birth 
may  be,  and  perhaps  on  an  average  is, 
tripled  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
but  the  second  year's  increase  may 
not  be  more  than  a  third  of  that  of 
the  first ;  thus  a  child  of  seven  pounds 
at  birth  may  at  the  end  of  the  year 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  twenty-five  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  The  later  varia- 
tions in  weight-increase  we  need  not 
consider  now;  they  have  a  consider- 
ably constant  relation  to  the  growth  in 
height. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


The  Position  of  a  Nursery  Governess. 

Coming  from  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  are  hundreds  of  gentle 
women,  who  must  earn  their  bread  in 
the  household  of  others,  I  would  like 
to  mention  some  of  the  duties  and  de- 
fine the  position  of  a  refined  and  edu- 
cated nursery  gc  erness  with  us. 


First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ihe  is  not  a  governess  only,  nor  pri- 
marily; her  duties  therefore,  in  a  few 
words,  are  the  services  that  a  mother, 
without  a  nurse,  would  have  to  give 
to  children  from  three  to  eight  years 
of  age.  This  includes  some  unpleas- 
ant details,  none  of  which  compare, 
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however,  with  those  undertaken  cheer- 
fully by  a  trained  nurse. 

A  nursery  governess  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sleep  in  the  room  with  her 
charge;  dress  or  oversee  the  dressing, 
walk,  teach  a  little,  and  mend  their 
garments.  She  would  take  her  meals 
with  her  employers,  unless  the  chil- 
dren had  their  own  dining  room,  and 
in  no  case  would  eat  with  the  servants. 
She  would  always  be  addressed  as 

Miss   ,  and  of  course  with  the 

courtesy  due  a  lady.  She  would  do 
only  the  menial  work  dictated  by  her 
own  amiability,  when  her  employer 
was  in  the  straits  suggested  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood.  There  would  be 
a  comfortable  reception  room,  where 
she  could  sit,  or  see  her  friends,  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  social 
circle  as  her  employer,  not  only  be- 
cause in  that  case  a  common  sitting 
room  would  not  be  pleasant  for  either 
party.  She  would  have  a  part  of  a 
day  at  least  once  a  week,  all  of  her 
evenings,  and  a  part  of  Sunday; 
which  is  considerably  more  time  than 
most  mothers  (even  with  nurses)  can 
call  their  own.  The  necessities  which 
led  to  her  engagement  not  being  inter- 
mittent, it  would  be  impossible  to  al- 
low her  the  "uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  Sunday." 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  with 
us  the  position  of  nursery  governess 
is  a  profession,  and  does  not  exclude 
one  from  social  recognition ;  that  I 
would  probably  earn  my  living  in  that 
department  by  choice,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  and  that  I  am  proud  to  call 
many  nursery  governesses  my  valued 
friends.        A  Southern  Woman. 


A  Remedy  for  Constipation. 
After  an  eventful  experience  with 
my  own  children,  and  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  other  mothers'  babies,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  con- 
stipation is  the  cause  of  more  nervous 
fretfulness  and  more  illness  than  any 
other  trouble  known  to  the  infant 
period.  Out  of  six  babies  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, there  is  only  one  who  has  what 
may  be  called  truly  natural  and  healthy 
movements.  The  others  are  all  more 
or  less  constipated,  and  each  one  is 
fractious  and  very  hard  to  take  care 
of.  Castor  oil,  senna  and  rhubarb  are 
administered  to  these  poor  little 
creatures,  and  occasionally  the  pro- 
gramme is  varied  by  enemas  of  soap 
and  molasses  and  warm  water.  My 
physician  assures  me  that  I  am  right 
in  my  impression  regarding  the  com 
monness  of  constipation  among  in- 
fants, and  says  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  simply  an  impactment  of 
the  lower  bowel,  and  also  declares  that 
T  am  right  in  my  protest  against  ca- 
thartic medicines  for  such  a  condition. 
My  experience  has  proved  that  if  this 
impactment  of  fecal  matter  in  the 
lower  bowel  can  be  judiciously  treated 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  trouble  will  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  without  any  bad 
effect  upon  the  infant.  After  much 
peturbation  of  the  spirit,  caused  in  a 
large  measure  by  being  compelled  to 
antagonize  a  fond  and  beautiful 
grandmother  who  believed  in  castor 
oil  and  senna,  my  physician  brought 
me  a  remedy  that  first  relieved,  and 
then  entirely  cured  the  child  without 
the  slightest  dosing  or  the  meddling 
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with  molasses  and  soap  and  water.  It 
was  a  little  glycerine  suppository,  made 
from  the  purest  material  and  entirely 
unmedicated.  I  administered  one  of 
these — shaving  it  a  little  smaller  than 
the  usual  size — every  morning  for 
some  weeks,  and  the  result  was  a 
happy,  hearty  baby,  who  slept  all 
night  and  part  of  the  day.  There  was 
no  weakening  of  the  infant,  no  nerve- 
rasping,  intestine-scraping  process. 
The  little  suppository  dissolved  the 
hardened  fecal  matter,  and  there  was 
no  pain  and  no  convulsive  straining. 

I  have  recommended  these  articles 
to  all  my  friends,  and  wishing  to  reach 
the  largest  audience  of  mothers  pos- 
sible I  send  this  account  to  Baby- 
hood. 

M.  A. 


A  Plan  for  Sunday  Lessons. 

Babyhood  writers  have  at  vari- 
ous times  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
religious  education  for  our  children, 
and  the  worse  than  useless  folly  of 
attempting  to  use  old  methods  for 
the  purpose.  We  demand  the  best 
ideas  of  modern  thinkers  in  the  sec- 
ular training  of  our  little  ones — why 
not  in  their  religious  nurture?  I 
have  thought  that  a  general  plan  of 
work  for  a  year's  lessons  for  chil- 
dren from  three  to  seven  years  old, 
as  adopted  by  me  for  the  Primary 
Department  of  the  Sunday-school 
with  which  I  am  connected  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood.  The  method  is  suited 
for  use  either  at  home  or  in  Sunday- 
school. 

Children  are  active  in  three  ways : 


being,  doing  and  learning.  To  as- 
sist in  guiding  these  three  forms  of 
activity,  the  lessons  in  this  course 
are  of  three  kinds ;  and  as  with  chil- 
dren repetition  is  very  necessary,  a 
fourth  division  must  be  added — re- 
views. We  have  then  for  a  year's 
course  of  Sunday  lessons : 

Ten  lessons  in  Being — some  of  the  virtues. 
Ten  lessons  in  Doing — children's  work. 
Ten  lessons  in  Learning — object  lessons. 
Ten  lessons  in  Reviewing. 

This  gives  us  a  series  of  forty 
lessons,  the  four  kinds  being  used 
in  rotation,  so  as  to  secure  the  va- 
riety so  essential  to  children. 

The  course  is  prepared  for  chil- 
dren from  three  to  seven  years  old, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  unable  to 
read,  a  symbol  has  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  subject  of  each  of  the 
greater  number  of  lessons — some- 
thing which  the  child  can  see  and 
handle,  and  which,  when  repre- 
sented upon  the  blackboard  used  in 
class,  upon  the  card  given  to  each 
child,  or  upon  the  chart  used  for  the 
reviews,  shall  at  once  remind  the 
child  of  the  subject,  its  meaning  and 
its  application.  For  example :  Love 
is  like  a  magnet — the  use  of  the 
magnet,  as  a  symbol,  being  shown 
in  the  lesson  on  love.  Whenever 
practicable,  one  of  the  symbols 
should  be  kept  in  the  class-room,  to 
be  used  in  review,  and  in  some  cases 
each  child  might  receive  one  to  keep 
for  his  own. 

The  lesson  card,  which  should  be 
given  to  each  child,  bears  the  sub- 
ject, a  representation  of  the  symbol, 
and  a  quotation  which  gives  the 
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central  thought  of  the  lesson.  If 
this  quotation  is  but  a  few  words, 
another  is    also    given.    The  best 
way  to  prevent  evil  thoughts  from 
entering  a  child's  mind  is  to  fill  it 
with  good  thoughts,  which  shall  be 
recalled  again  and  again  all  through 
life.    Such  are  these  short  verses  or 
bits  of  poetry  which  we  can  teach 
the   boys   and   girls  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and  which,  if  properly  im- 
pressed, will  never  be  forgotten.  To 
insure    no    child's    memory  being 
overtaxed,  this  learning  by  heart 
should  never  be  anything  but  vol- 
untary, and  the  quantity  should  be 
very  limited.    Four  short  lines  are 
enough  for  many,  but  others  will 
eagerly  learn  eight;  if  eight  lines 
are  given,  those  who  do  not  learn 
all,  learn  a  part.    This  memorizing 
is  done  during  the  week  after  the 
lesson  is  given,  and  the  quotation  re- 
peated on  the  next  Sunday  by  indi- 
viduals and  in  concert;  it  should  not 
be  bargained  for  with  prizes  nor  in 
any  other  way.     For  some  lessons 
blank   cards    are   prepared   by  the 
teacher  with  the  lesson,  as  indicated ; 
for  others,  a  picture-card  is  selected 
which  illustrates  the  lesson,  the  sub- 
ject, etc.,  being  written  by  the  teacher 
on  the  other  side  of  the  card. 

To  aid  in  the  reviews  a  chart,  such 
as  those  used  in  teaching  writing  or 
singing  in  our  day  schools  is  used;  it 
is  made  up  of  thirty  sheets  of  paper, 
20  by  30  inches,  fastened  together  at 
the  top  with  ribbons  by  which  it  can 
be  hung  over  the  blackboard  easel, 
and  it  shows,  enlarged,  just  what  the 
little  cards  for  each  week  show,  with 


the  omission  of  the  longer  quotation. 
The  letters  are  an  inch  long  and  are 
done  in  India  ink ;  if  a  picture  card  is 
given  to  the  children,  one  is  glued  on 
the  chart  sheet  for  the  week  between 
the  topic  and  the  quotation.  The 
leaves  can  be  turned  and  re-turned  by 
the  teacher,  and  by  the  use  of  this 
chart  and  the  symbols  it  is  expected 
that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  chil- 
dren will  have  each  of  the  thirty  les- 
sons well  in  mind. 

Five  minutes  are  spent  each  Sunday 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  in  the 
review  of  the  preceding  lesson,  and 
the  review  Sundays  are  spent  in 
bringing  up  any  lesson  or  lessons 
which  may  have  ben  shortened  by  any 
interruption;  in  elaborating  the  idea 
of  the  symbol ;  in  developing  the  chil- 
dren's own  ideas  along  the  presented 
line  of  thought;  or  in  stories  illus- 
trating the  points  of  the  lessons,  the 
children  helping  always  to  tell  the 
story  themselves. 

Another  chart  of  the  same  kind 
shows  the  longer  quotations  and  the 
words  of  the  songs,  written  in  half- 
inch  letters,  with  India  ink  and  a  fine 
camel's  hair  brush.  In  writing  these 
a  ruled  sheet  of  underlines  is  used  to 
render  ruling  on  each  page  unneces- 
sary, and  with  a  little  practice  the  writ- 
ing with  a  brush  can  be  done  very  rap- 
idly. The  written  words  serve  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  children, 
those  who  cannot  read  at  all  watching 
as  closely  as  those  who  can. 

In  conducting  the  lessons  the  black- 
board should  be  used  freely,  both  for 
topics  and  for  simple  drawings;  and 
{Continued  on  page  472.) 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health 

"THE  BEST "«««« 

Prevents 

tf£^JL^^    Wind  Colic 
^  4£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


Quiet  Help 
/orWomen 


Efficient,  kindly  help,  help  at  the 
critical  times  which  women  have 
to  meet — such  is  the  assistance  of 


"  The  Old  Family  Doclor." 

Especially  useful  in  hemorrhages, 
inflammation,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's ailments.  Tells  you  just 
what  to  do,  and  best  of  all  can  be 
used  freely  without  fear  of  harm. 

Send  for  "Pond's  Extract  for  Ladies' 
Use'— a  little  book  that  1ms  helped 
many  a  woman  over  a  hard  plare.  and 
will  snrelv  help  vou.  Address.  l'ono"s 
Extract  C  o  .  76  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  under  buff  wrapper 

Accept  no  Substitute 


(Established  1879.) 

"Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VflPO  CR€S0LENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


DELIGHT  the  CHILDREN 


The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewood  logs  %  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fast- 
ened on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without 
demolition. 


Size  11 
In 


high. 


$125,  Carriage  Extra. 


Price, _ 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 

"'nBoo'Iof  KINDERGARTEN 

Painting  Plays  and 

Home  Entertainments 

This  book  is  invaluable  in 
the  H  0  M  E,  offering,  as  it 
does,  innumerable  suggestions 
for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children. 
Part  I.— Kindergarten  in  the 

Home. 

Part  II. — Easy   Lessons  in 
Drawing,  etc.,  containing  a 
large  number  of  Beautiful 
Full-Page  Colored  Pictures. 
Part  III. — Illustrated  Comic  Natural  History. 
Part  IV. — ITome  Entertainments. 

Over  600  pictures  made  expres-ly  for  this  book.  Con- 
tains over  275  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  from  new 
clear  type.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  gifts  for  children. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERrtORN  &  CO.,  3  E.  i41h  SI.,  N.  Y. 
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the  children  should  be  made  to  do  as 
much  of  the  talking  as  is  possible,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  change  their  po- 
sitions frequently. 

The  music  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  work  and  should  be  carefully 
selected. 

If  the  children  do  not  join  with 
the  older  ones  in  devotional  exercises, 
these  also  would  need  to  be  specially 
prepared  for  them,  but  in  our  school 
the  general  exercises  are  such  that  no 
others  seem  to  be  needed. 

The  practice  of  systematic  giving 
by  the  children  should  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  care  should  be  taken  to  se- 
lect some  object  in  which  the  children 
will  be  interested,  and  to  stimulate 
their  interest  by  frequent  accounts  of 
the  work,  and  how  their  pennies  can 
help  in  it.  B.  W. 


Red  apple  parings  and  cores  boiled 
up,  pressed  through  a  sieve  and  add- 
ed with  the  liquid  to  cranberry  pulp 
and  juice  are,  it  is  said,  an  improve- 
ment in  both  flavor  and  appearance 
to  the  cranberry  jelly. 


Very  fine  sand  soap  applied  with  a 
soft  wet  brush  will,  sometimes  at 
least,  clean  a  plaster  cast  which  has 
not  a  wax  finish.  The  less  water 
used  in  the  operation  the  better. 


Cell  Nutrition  Controls  a  Case  of  Scarlet 
Fever. 

Report  on  the  case  of  Jane  S., 
American;  age  10.  First  seen,  August 
23,  1904.  The  child  had  just  re-acted 
from  a  severe  chill,  was  vomiting,  and 
complained  of  pain  in  her  throat. 
Examination  showed  the  tonsils  great- 
ly enlarged,  tongue  coated  and  covered 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER-ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.     It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  ''race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alism 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mblss. 

An  Interesting  Letter. 
U.  S.S.  Columbia, 
Navy  Yard,  League  Island,  Pa., 

June  22,  1904. 
The  Pulvola  Chemical  Co.,  No.  160 
William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :     It    is    with  much 
pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  your  "Pulvola." 

My  family,  while  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  two  years  and 
since  we  left  there  in  December,  1903, 
have  been  using  the  "Pulvola;"  also 
my  daughter  in  Germany  has  been 
using  it  for  herself  and  baby.  All 
give  great  praise  to  the  "Pulvola"  for 
its  soothing  and  other  beneficial 
effects. 

May  every  success  be  yours. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  M.  Miller, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy, 
Commanding  U.  S.S.  Columbia. 
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with  "strawberry"  papillae,  pulse  122, 
temperature  103  6-ioths.     My  diag- 
nosis was  scarlet  fever.    Ordered  bo- 
vinine  sprayed  in  the  throat  at  inter- 
vals of  every  hour,  together  with  two 
grains  of  quinine  and  six  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  iron  every  three  hours.  Next 
day  the  rash  was  fully  developed,  cov- 
ering her  neck,  chest  and  back,  and  by 
night  had  extended  all  over  her  body ; 
tongue  still  furred,  complained  of  se- 
vere headache  and  great  restlessness ; 
complicating  diarrhoea;  persistent  vo- 
miting, being  unable  to  keep  any  food 
down ;  even  a  sight  of  food  induced 
vomiting.    All  medication  from  this 
time  was  entirely  symptomatic;  only 
bovinine  being  continuous,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  iced  port  wine  every  two 
hours.    After  the  second  dose  of  bo- 
vinine the  vomiting  and  nausea  ceased, 
and  the  headache  and  restlessness  sub- 
sided :  but  the  thought  of  food  still  up- 
set the  patient's  stomach.    She  was, 
therefore,  allowed  no  nourishment  but 
bovinine  in  milk,  alternating  with  port 
wine.    On  the  fifth  day  the  patient's 
condition  was  very  satisfactory,  the 
fever  having  declined  by  lysis.   On  the 
7th  day  the  eruption  disappeared ;  on 
the  9th  day  desquamation  began ;  on 
the  14th  was  completed  and  from  this 
time  the  patient  convalesced  rapidly. 
She  developed  no  complications  and 
was  discharged  cured. — Modern  Medi- 
cal Science. 

Latest  Invention  for  Infants 

Baby's  health  and  development 
secured.    Mother  relieved.    No  nurse 
required. 

Dr.  Martin's 
Infant  Exerciser 

Baby  amuses  itself  by  the  hour  in  per- 
fect   safety.     Endorsed    by  physicians 
and  nurses.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Price,  $3.26,  express  prepaid 
Write  for  our  unique  booklet  FREE 

Dr.  Martin's  Infant  Exerciser  Co., 
171  Ingalls  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Best  Soap  to 
Use  in  the  Nursery 

is  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  It 
cures  chafings,  skin  eruptions, 
dandruff,  and  makes  the  baby 
sweeter  than  any  other  soap. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  the  original  and  best  combina- 
tion of  its  kind.  It  does  not 
sweeten  by  covering  up  odors,  as 
soaps  do,  but  it  makes 
the  skin  clean  and  odorless  be. 
cause  sulphur  disinfects.  Used 
daily,  it  prevents  disease. 

No  other  soap  has  the  same  sweet- 
ening, healing  and  purify- 
ing properties. 

Fer  sale  at  drug  stores  or  mailed  for  30c,  by  Th 
Chas,N.Crittenton  Co.  115  Fulten  St.,  New  York 

Pike's  Toethache  Drops  Cure  in  One  Minute. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

iLL  MOTHERS  1TAHT  TO  BUI 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian 


n 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time, 
If  you  have  never  tried  thesk. 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampte 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ye* 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  sea* 
»ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent** 

Under  our  trade  mark  14  TYRIAN  "  we  nuu»ufact«*«  o 
ull  line  of  Druggists  Rubber  Good* 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  IBElc 
;  ITER    RUBBER  CO*  Ando?er, 
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'The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  Si. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


ft  *  *  ft  »  ft  »  »  ft  »  §  »  »  »  » ,t,  ft  ft  ft  *  *  * » * » -I' » *  * 

*  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  it 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  *: } 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  j  * 
Changes.    Precautions.  . . 

#  ■:,  ,i,  ,t.  *  »  »  »  »  *  »  »  »  *  »  ft  ft  ft  a- »  »  »  »  » ft  ft 


Menstruation. 

Natural  Disturbances.     Abnormal  Dis-  «f» 
comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  | 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 
Diet  In  Special  Cases.  $ 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  fr4*  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

Care  of  the  Body. 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and  ¥ 
Prevention. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft      ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ,********  *  *  'I'  *  *  * 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

Care  of  the  Hair.  |j 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.    How  * 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  T 
^»  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  * 

*****    ,  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


***  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ***  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


Woman  in  the  Home. 


Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study.  * » 


Social  Life. 
Children. 


The    Education    of     the  ]  J 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ***** 


**Ss~*  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

*      -   ...  .  I 


General  Hygiene. 

The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 
Fanciful  Baths. 


*  ft  *  ft  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *< 

?  Exercise. 

¥  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
$  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 

*  cling.    Skating.  Dancing, 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft    ft  ft  ■:,  ft  ■:■  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ■:,  ,h»m«  ■:■  *  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


,t,  ft  ft  ft  ft  .t.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  »  ft 

*  Dress. 

*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
^  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 

*  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  * 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft* 
Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life 
Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  2 
Mental  Influences.  *  > 

* » 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  it.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  * 


The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 
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Fine  quinces  are  plentiful  now  and 
may  be  preserved  in  several  ways  for 
the  winter  table.  To  candy  quinces, 
boil  together  two  cupfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  two  cupfuls  of  wa- 
ter with  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  As  soon  as  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  put  in  a  pound  of 
peeled  and  thinly  sliced  fruit.  Cover 
the  preserving  kettle  and  cook  very 
slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until 
the  quinces  are  translucent.  Then 
drain  off  in  a  colander,  roll  in  confec- 
tioners' sugar  and  dry  slowly  in  the 
oven.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  dry  on 
the  outside,  roll  it  in  granulated 
sugar  and  pack  it  in  layers  between 
sheets  of  wax  paper. 


The  physiological  effects  of  cli- 
mate embrace  the  degrees  of  humid- 
ity, fogs,  cloudiness,  sunshine,  force 
and  direction  of  winds,  purity  of  at- 
mosphere, and  the  quality  and  en- 
ergy of  all  meteorological  influences. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot 
Telephone 


217  W.  123d  St. 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  t  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


His  Mark! 


On  EVERY  Jar  of  the  Genuine 

LIEBIG  COM  PAN  YS 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

"Just  Perfectl* 


(3&PSHEAF$ 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

/liohly  EndOY6ed 
by  Trained 
Nurses 

not 
Pull 
Out 
in. 
Use 

•STIFF 
vSTRONfi 

COILLESS 

THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATOi 
IN  THE  FABRIC 

UDSON  PIN  CO.MFGRS.] 

ROCHESTER.*.*  | 

5t*d  Postal  fo  lol  Franklin  St  N  YCiry  0 
For  Free  Sam  ple*.  p 

■>■■  ii  ,i    i      mi  mi  


Made 
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§  ji  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Pormerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   Si.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


$  it 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh, 
Swelling  of  Tissues, 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages, 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs," 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste, 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
*  *  Symptoms, 

J  J     Changes  Due  to  Neglect, 
j ;     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
4 »  Atrophic  Catarrh, 
4  *     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
J  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease, 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities, 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


i 


*  *  *  *  *  *  »  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  § 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

*■ ;    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

♦ »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

I J  Interrupted. 

*  [    A  Stronger  Solution. 

*}    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 

*  I  Consulted. 

J*    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
?  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions, 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
%  sil,  and  Treatment. 
*l    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


#  » *  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  » *  *  *  * *  *  *  >fr  *  *  *  * * » * 

''How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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The  little  yellow  plum  tomatoes 
that  are  in  the  market,  if  canned 
whole,  will  prove  useful  members  of 
the  preserve  closet  for  garnishing 
meats,  for  salads,  etc.  To  can  them, 
choose  firm,  ripe  fruit,  plunge  it,  a 
jarful  at  a  time,  into  boiling  water, 
cover  the  kettle  and  leave  it  at  the 
boiling  point  for  six  minutes.  Then 
take  out  the  tomatoes  without  break- 
ing them,  pack  them  into  a  hot  jar, 
fill  with  boiling  water,  and  seal. 
Large  red  tomatoes  may  be  canned 
in  the  same  way.  They  should  be 
peeled. 


Chocolate  Custard. 
One  pint  cream,  one  pint  milk, 
four  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  square 
unsweetened  chocolate.  Make  the 
custard  foundation.  Melt  the  choco- 
late and  add  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Add  this  to  the  custard, 
cool  and  freeze. 


FREE  SAMPLES 

Of  Pulvola  Toilet  Powder 

will  be  sent  to  any  mother 
sending  her  name  to  the  PUL- 
VOLA CO.,  162  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


THE    SAMPLE    WILL    SHOW  WHEREIN 
PULVOLA  EXCELS 


Over  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Meekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

f  Teething  Powders"* 


These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
oue  million  weeklj-.  Not  aaoothlne  remedy,  hut  a  Teeth- 
ing: Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Tli  us  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  simitar  preparations.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  51.  I). 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TRAD^^^JJARK, 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet  ."  TheNur-  fA\\!M1VT^r^bf 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  C.  MseWALTER,  Germantown,  Phtla.,  Pa. 

Home  Office,  1*25  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

'Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
I  coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  I 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  26e;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c  j 
Mr».  Nellie  M.  Elliott ,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  Ax  So«, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.  Fougera  &  Co. ,  3 0  North  William  St . ,  H* .  T. 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED.  <s3L_ 
ON  MOUNTS.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c.  t 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion, a  large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  includes 

 one  Photo  made  into  a  Cold  Laid 

Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi- 
hoto  ^returned .unharmed.^  Sample  copy  of  paper  free. 

Dt 


nal 

Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION 
90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


►ept- 


A  Remedy  for  Burnt  or  Scorched  Taste  in 
Food. 

Remove  the  cover  from  the  utensil 
in  which  the  food  is  cooking,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  food,  and 
set  the  dish  immediately  into  plenty 
of  cold  water,  leaving  it  there  until 
the  food  is  almost  cold.  Then  re- 
move the  upper  part  of  the  food  with 
great  care,  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
burnt  under  portion,  to  a  fresh  ves- 
sel, and  continue.,  cooking.  Unless 
very  badly  burned,. 'ho.  unpleasant 
taste  can  be  detected!/?/ 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is?  ?r.£icated •> 
— J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la.  i 


Buttermilk  as  an  Infant  Food. 

Adolph  Baginsky  concludes  that 
buttermilk,  as  prepared  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Dutch  physicians,  is 
a  good  food  for  acutely  and  chron- 
ically sick  infants.  Prepared  butter- 
milk is  well  borne  soon  after  attacks 
of  acute  dyspepsia  and  summer  diar- 
rhoea. In  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
chronic  enteritis  cases  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  life-saving  prepara- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  ob- 
servations be  made  upon  its  use  as 
an  actual  food  for  healthy  infants. 
In  the  cases  which  the  author  has 
observed  for  a  long  time,  he  has 
never  seen  disturbances  of  nutrition, 
such  as  rachitis  or  scorbutus,  de- 
velop. 


Burns. 

A  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  is  recommended  as  an 
application  for  burns.  It  diminishes 
pain  very  markedly  and  causes  a 
rapid  healing  of  the  wound. 


A  preternaturally  dry  air  with  a 
high  temperature  predisposes  to  the 
development  of  fevers  and  intestinal 

disorders. 


A  very  moist  atmosphere  accom- 
panied by  a  low  temperature  is  likely 
to  induce  bronchial  affections  and 
rheumatism.  In  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  tendency  to  sickness  and 
death  is  chiefly  connected  with  di- 
gestive organs. 


In  summer  and  autumn  a  rise  of 
mean  temperature  above  the  average 
increases  the  number  of  cases  of, 
/•and  the  mortality  from,  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs. 
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BABYHOOD 


Me  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  all  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D„  in  "  Babyhood/' 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  AffVold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.     ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


tritkws  Food-Drink  for  All  Ages 


'  "*AL  LUNCH  FOOD'^'^THE  BEST  TABLE  ** 

Prepared  by  Dissolving  in  WaterOnly 
N°COOKTNGOR  MILK  REQUIRE 

PRICE.  SO  CENTS 
t»         sole  manufacturers 

^ORLICKS  FOOD  CO- 

low,    RACINE.  WIS..  U.S.A.  £c 

DEPOT.  34  FARRINGDON  ROAD.LOND*^ 


ie  standard  of  excelkfice  and  purity" 
ick's  Malted  Milk  is  a  complete,  pure 
lomposed  of  pure,  rich  milk  and  choice, 
grains.  Sample  of  powder  or  tablet 
r  both,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
ror  HORLICK  S  at  all  druggist* 

e  Little  Ones.  . 


iT  COMFORT  CRADLE 

|  No.  41,  22x44  inches, 
la's  Pride... 
iaby's  Delight... 
to  Tipping,  always  Level.  ^ 
Sicely  Finished. 
  Price,  Maple 


•  $5-75 

Oak,  -       -  6.00 

White  Enamel,  6.00 


I  BED, 


Climax  Baby  Yard. 
Safety  for  the  Baby. 

Relief  and  assistance  for  the 
Mother. 
Folds  when  not  in  use. 
40   inches  square,  21  inches 
deep. 

N0.201,  Maple  plain,  $1.87 
"  202,  Oak  ornamental, 
$3.00. 


$6.00 

KENOSHA  CRIB  CO  ; 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

i?t  assortment  made  of  Cribs,  Cradles.Child's  Beds, 
:  Be^s,  P.aby  Yards,  Ch'  d-en  s  Cars  and  Bicyc'.ei. 
our  dealer  for  Our  Goods  or  s^ud  3o.  stamp  for  Catalogue 


Fleisher's  Yarns 

are  made  from  selected  wools,  care- 
fully spun,  and  have  an  even,  lofty, 
elastic  thread.  Dyed  in  a  full  line  of 
beautiful  shades  which  can  always  be 
matched. 

An  article  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
Fleisher's  Yarns  will  alwajs  hold  its 
shape  and  yet  be  soft  and  elastic. 
Every  skein  of  the  genuine  bears  the 
trade-mark  ticket. 

Knitting  Worsted,      Germantown  Zephyr 
Dresden  Saxony,  Spanish. 
Shetland  Floss,         Ice  Floss,  etc. 

New  Knitting  and  Crocheting  Manual 
mailed  for  five  tickets  from  Fleisher's 
Yarns  and  3  cents  for  postage.  It  contains 
directions  for  making  the  above  garment  and 
various  kinds  of  blouses  and  vests  as  well 
as  all  the  new  style  and  staple  garments. 

S,  B.  &  B.  W.  FLEISHER,  Inc. 

Department  "K"      PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Disease  Germs  and  foul  gases  are  drawn 
through  the  house  from  the  cellar.  On  every 
suspicious  spot  and  in  the  water-box  of  the 
furnace  pour  a  little 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Ferfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

rbe  jYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  ft.  Y« 


NOURISHING! 


SUSTAINING! 


DELICIOUS 

MILK  CH0C0LA1 

THE    BEST  MADE. 


TIN  MILK  PAILS 
OF  CROQUETTES  25* 


IN  Ml  S I  ATI  RE  Mil 

of  CROQUET!!! 


SOLD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS 

AND  GROCERS  EVERYWHERI 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shan 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  a 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes 
odor  of  perspiration.   Get  MENNEN'S  (the  origins 

a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  tw 

lutes,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.  (Sample/fee. 
GERHARD  MEXXEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Tbe  Mother's  nosers/"  Guide. 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-claes  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co. 

140  JNassau  Street, 
New  York. 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear, 
10  Cents  a  Number 


GIFTS  for  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
-  constanl  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewoodlogs^  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly ;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fasten- 
ed on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  with- 
out demolition.    Price,  $1.00   Express  charges  extra, 


Size  ll^xll^?xl5  in.  high. 


OUR 
WOOD 
ENAMELED 
BEDSTEAD 

is  20^  in  .long, 
14  in.  high  at 
head,  12  in.  at 
foot,  11^  in. 
wide.  It  has 
woven  wire 

spring,  and  legs  that  fold  under,  permitting  bed  to  be 
put  away  in  very  small  space.  PRICE  POSTPAID,  $1.00. 

We  also  have  an  OAK  BEDSTEAD  a  little  larger  than 
above  with  head  and  foot  pieces,  sides  and  slats 
detached.   Price,  $1.25.   Express  charges  extra. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Amer 
Book  of  Kindergarten  Painting  Plays  and  Home  En- 
tertainments. It  contains  the  most  complete  work  on 
kindergarten  in  the  home,  has  275  pages,  7x9J^  inches, 
600  illustrations,  litho-cloth  cover  in  colors.  PEICE 
PO3TPAID,90  Cents. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  other 
gifts  for  children. 
J.  W.  SCHErvMERHORN  <S.  CO..  3  E.  14  St..  N.  Y. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.   By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD  STORE, 
205  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Little  Ones. 

INFANT  COMFORT  CRADLE, 

No.  41,  22x44  inches, 
flam  ma's  Pride... 

Baby's  Delight... 

No  Tipping,  always  Level. 

Nicely  Finished. 

Price,  Maple, 


Oak. 

White  Enamel, 


Climax  Baby  Yard. 
Safety  for  the  Baby. 

Relief  and  assistance  for  the 
Mother. 
Folds  when  not  in  use. 
40  inches  square,  21  inches 
deep. 

N0.201,  Maple  plain,  $1.87 
"  202,  Oak  ornamental, 


CHILD  BED, 

x  No.  52. 
Combination 
Wood  and 
Iron,  Brass  Or- 
naments,bides 
Fold  in  or  Out. 
Heightofhead 
42in.^heightof 
foot  36  inches, 
sides  12  inches 
deep,  size  30  x 
54  in..  White 
Enamel, 
Price,  $6.00 

THE  KENOSHA  CRIB  CO.; 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
largest  assortment  made  of  Cribs,  Cradles,  Child's  Beds, 
Folding  Beds.  Baby  Yards,  Children's  Cars  and  Bicycle*. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Our  Goods  or  send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue- 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  lever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  ate  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.  The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


Held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem? 


For  every  growing  and  grown 
nember  of  every  family. 

A  refreshing  food-drink,  more  ben- 
:ficial  and  delicious  than  tea  or  coffee. 

Pure,  rich  milk  and  extract  of  malted  grain  in  powder 
)rm.    Instantly  prepared  by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Our  Booklet  tells  of  many  other  valuable  uses.  Mailed 
dth  sample  of  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  free  upon  request. 

At  all  druggists. 

Ask  for  HORLICK'S;  others  are  imitations. 
Horlick's  Food  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

34  Farringdon  Road,  London,  Eng.  25  St.  Peter  St ,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Disease  Germs  and  foul  gases  are  drawn 
through  the  house  from  the  cellar.  On  every 
suspicious  spot  and  in  the  water-box  of  the 
furnace  pour  a  little 

Plaits  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  fi. 


No  Member  of  your  Family 

should  be  without  an  Individual  Stick  of 


Relieves 

f OLD  IN  HEAD-,,., 
gHAPPfD  HANDS  8  LIPS. 
ffiGH  SKIN. 

rin  BITES, 
2'LBUINS. 

Spay  heat, 
^unburn. 

JURNS  8  SCALDS. 
SJ5  8  BRUISES. 
SORENESS. 

Flumes.  _ 

^  ate  Shaving. 
Massa«e  Treatment 


(10?  POCKET  TINS.) 

Relieves  Colds,  Rough  Skin, 

Bruises,  Soreness 
ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

OR  BY  MAIL  Jf*     /?  t 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  ^G/kaCfO&rzf 

IN  SILVER  OR  STAMPS.     g63    BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


IPJP5 

Wjfl  k'BORATED 

m  m  TTM  talcum 


V  folLET 

Powder 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  tlian  worthiest  subtil 
lutes,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.  (Sample/ret') 
GERHARD  MKSXKX  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


*Yhe  pother's  Rupsery  Guide. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co., 

140  JNassau  Street, 
New  York. 


published  Monthly , 

$1.00  a  tear. 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


GIFTS  for  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewoodlogs§4  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly:  jrable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fasten 
ed  on  by  fitting  in  grooves 
Size  11^x11^x15  in.  high.  When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  with- 
out demolition.    Price.  $I.OO   Express  charges  extra, 


WOOD 

ENAMELED 

BEDSTEAD 


is 20^  in. long,  I 
14  in.  high  at 
head,  12  in.  at 
foot,  im  in. 
wide.  It  has 
woven  wire 

spring,  and  legs  that  fold  under,  permitting  bed  to  be 
put  away  in  very  small  space.  PRICE  POSTPAID,  S1.00. 

We  also  have  an  OAK  BEDSTEAD  a  little  larger  than 
above  with  head  and  foot  pieces,  sides  and  slats 
detached.   Price,  SI. 25.    Express  charges  extra. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Amer 
Book  of  Kindergarten  Painting  Plays  and  Home  En- 
tertainments. It  contains  the  most  complete  work  on 
kindergarten  in  the  home,  has  275  pages,  7x9^g  inches, 
600  illustrations,  litho-cloth  cover  in  colors.  PBICE 
POSTPAID,  90  Cents. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  other 
gifts  for  children. 
J.  W.  SCHER.MERHOR.N  <S.  <  O..  3  F.  14  St  ,  N.  Y. 


$  Baby  Educator.  | 

k  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  9 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and  Q 

is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.    It  • 

entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  Q 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  q 

Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.   By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


The  Little  Ones. 

INFANT   COMFORT  CRADLE, 

No.  41,  22x44  inch;s. 
riamtna's  Pride... 

Baby's  Delight... 
No  Tipping,  always  Level. 
Nicely  Finished. 

Price,  Maple 
Oak, 


White  Enamel, 


6.c 


Climax  Baby  Yard. 
Safety  for  the  Baby 


Relief  and  assistance  lor  th 
Mother. 
Folds  when  not  in  use. 
inches   square,   21  inche 
deep. 

N0.211,  Maple  plain,  f  1.8 
"  202,  Oak  ornaraenta 


CHILD  BED, 

No.  52. 
Combination 
Wood  and 
Iron, Brass  Or- 
naments,bides 
Fold  in  or  Out. 
Heightofhead 
42in.,heightof 
foot  36  inches, 
sides  12  inches 
deep,  size  30  x 
54  in..  White 
Enamel, 
Price,  $6.00 

THE  KENOSHA  CRIB  CO,; 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

largest  assortment  made  of  Cribs,  Cradles,  Child's  Beds 
Folding  Beds,  Baby  Yards,  Children's  Cars  and  Bicyc'.ei. 
Aik  your  dealer  for  Our  Goods  or  send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue- 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped' 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline  1 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple,  | 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose! 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 1 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity  1 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK,  i 


HtMiimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHiiiiMiiuiiimiiNinim 

You  Can  Get  Nothing:  Better  = 
Than  the  Best. 

Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  ~ 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  z 


They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost,  Z 

and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint.  E 

BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in  E 

combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of  Jj 

furnace  construction    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  Z 

our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee.  -j 

The  Magee  Furnace  Company./ 

82,  34,  36,  38  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON.  Jj 
lUUIIIUIIIUMUIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllll^ 


fetch's 


'hen  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

fetch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

I  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
luid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
issimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
rom  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
ind  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
lis  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
|lt  is  unequaled  as  a  tahle  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  l  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.   Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


["HE  WELCH  ORAPE  JUICE  CO 


LEISHER'S 


BESL 


Fleisher's  Yarns  are  made  from 
selected  wools,  carefully  spun,  and 
have  an  even,  lofty,  elastic  threads- 
Dyed  in  a  full  line  of  beautiful 
shades  w  h  i  c  h  can  always  be 
matched. 

An  article  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
Fleisher's  Yarns  will  always  hold 
its  shape  and  yet  be  soft  and  elastic. 
Every  skein  of  the  genuine  bears 
the  trademark  ticket. 

Knitting  Worsted,  Germantown  Zephyr, 
Dresden  Saxony,  Spanish, 
Shetland  Floss,    Ice  Wool,  etc* 

New  Knitting  and  Crocheting  Manual 
mailed  for  four  tickets  from  Fleisher's 
Yarns  and  3  cents  for  postage.  It  con- 
tains directions  for  making  the  above 
garment  and  various  kinds  of  sweaters 
and  vests,  as  well  as  all  the  new  style 
and  staple  garments. 

S.  B,  &  B,  W,  FLEISHER, 

INCORPORATED 

Department "  k  "     Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Pneumonia 

is  now  classified  as  infectious  by 
The  New  York  Board  of  Health. 
One  more  reason  that  your  house 
should  be  regularly  disinfected 
with 

Plaits 


the  odor/ess 
disinfectant. 

A  colorless  liquid,  sold  in  quart  bottels  i 
only.  nanufactured  by  \ 

HENRY  B.  PLATT,   New"  York.  J 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fieece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Xht  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  f« 


IF  QUALITY  COUNTS 

IT'S 


YOU  WANT. 


.0uronly 

STYLE  CAN 


YOUR  GROCER  HAS  IT. 


IBM* 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.   Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 

a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  eubsti- 

lutes,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  25  cents.    (Sample fret.) 
*  GERHARD  MEXXEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Mother's  Ru^sepy  Quide* 


/ol.  XX.  No.  232 
MARCH 
1904 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
140  JNassau  Street, 


Published  Monthly 
$1.00  a  \eai\ 


GIFTS  for  the  CHILDREN 


Size  11^x11^x15  in.  high, 
out  demolition.  Price, 


The  putting  together  of 

OUR  KG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewoodlogs^  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly:  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fasten- 
ed on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  with- 
S I  •  OO    kxpress  cnaiges  extra. 


OUR 
POD 
ENAMELED 
BEDSTEAD 


is  20}^  in. long, 
14  in.  high  at 
head,  12  in.  at 
foot,  1P4  in. 
wide.  It  has 
woven  wire 

spring,  and  legs  that  fold  under,  permitting  bed  to  be 
put  away  in  very  small  spar  e.  PRICE  POSTPAID,  $1.00. 

"We  also  have  an  OAK  BEDSTEAD  a  little  larger  than 
above  with  head  and  foot  pieces,  sides  and  slats 
detached.   Price,  $1.25.    Express  charges  extra. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Amer 
Book  of  Kindergarten  Painting  Plays  and  Home  En- 
tertainments. It  jjontains  the  most  complete  work  on 
kindergarten  in  tae  home,  has  275  pages.  7x93^  inches, 
600  illustrations,  litho-cloth  cover  in  colors.  PRICE 
POSTPAID ,  90  Cents. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  other 
gifts  for  children. 
J  W.  SCHERMERHORN  <S.  CO..  3  F.  14  St  .  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Ones. 

INFANT   COMFORT  CRADLE, 

No.  41,  22x44  inch  s. 
lamma's  Pride... 

Baby's  Delight... 
No  Tipping,  always  Level. 
Nicely  Finished. 

Price,  Maple, 


Uak 

White  Enamel 


Climax  Baby  Yard. 
Safety  for  the  Baby. 

Relief  and  assistance   lor  the 
Mother. 

Folds  when  not  in  us*. 
40    inches   square,   21  inches 
deep. 

CHILD  BED,  Q  g   No.2oi,  Maple  p'ain,  $1.87 

No.  5?.       w    I   "  i    1    "  2°2'  ^ak  ornamental. 

Combination 
Wood  and 
Iron, Brass  Or- 
naments,iides 
Fold  in  or  Out. 
Heightofhead 
42in.,heightof 
foot  36  inches, 
sides  12  inches 
deep,  size  30  x 
54  in..  White 
Enamel, 
Price,  $6.00 
THE  KENOSHA 

Kenosha 

Largest  assortment  made  of  Cribs,  Cradles,  Child's  Beds, 
Folding  Beds.  Baby  Yards,  Children's  Cars  and  Bicycles. 
Alk  your  dealer  for  Our  Goods  or  send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue 


i 

6 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

Itsprves  the  purpose*  ot  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  samp  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  5old  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 

205  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Important  Information 

.About  VASELINE. 

1  st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  C  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  tnan  P-i^e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  ot  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  tec  ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK- 
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E  You  Can  Get  Nothing:  Better  f 
|  Than  the  Best. 

5j  Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  2 
Z  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  z 

|R*»«!SJ&I 


Z  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost,  E 

E  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint.  E 

E  BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  In  E 

5  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of  ; 

Z  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  : 

Z  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee.  S 

I  The  Magee  Furnace  Company. 

S  82,  34,  36,  38  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  l  dot.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.   Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

a  THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,       WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Fleisher's  Yarns  are  made  from 
selected  wools,  carefully  spun,  and 
have  an  even,  lofty,  elastic  thread.- 
Dyed  in  a  full  line  of  beautiful 
shades  w  h  i  c  h  can  always  be 
matched. 

An  article  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
Fleisher's  Yarns  will  always  hold 
its  shape  and  yet  be  soft  and  elastic. 
Every  skein  of  the  genuine  bears 
the  trademark  ticket. 

Knitting  Worsted,  Germantown  Zephyr, 
Dresden  Saxony,  Spanish, 
Shetland  Floss,    Ice  Wool,  etc. 

New  Knitting  and  Crocheting  Manual 
mailed  for  four  tickets  from  Fleisher's 
Yarns  and  3  cents  for  postage.  It  con- 
tains directions  for  making  the  above 
garment  and  various  kinds  of  sweaters 
and  vests,  as  well  as  all  the  new  style 
and  staple  garments. 

S,  B,  &  B,  W,  FLEISHER, 

INCORPORATED 

Department  "  K  "      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  house- 
cleaning 
a  little 
Piatt's 
Chlorides 
mixed  in 
water 
to  wipe 
woodwork 
and 

sprinkle 
floors 
destroys 
disease 
germs, 
moths, 
insect 
larvae, 
etc.,  and 
insures 
thorough 
clean- 
liness. 


Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 

A  colorless  liquid ;  powerful,  safe,  and  econom- 
ical. Sold  in  quart  bottles  only,  by  druggists  and 
high-class  grocers.  Prepared  only  by  Henry  B. 
Platt,  Piatt  street,  New  York. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

17be  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JS'.  Y« 


Were  the  Public  to  know  about  Cocoas 
what  we  know  -  they  would  use 

'dbw&rV'  COCOA 

^1095  TIMES  A  YEAR! 

BREAKFAST  ~  LUNCH  ~  SUPPER- 


QUALITY  &  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME. 

lt's<S^^^f  if  you  want  Quality. 


OUR  ONLY  STYLE  CAN  a  YOUR  &R0CER  SELLS  IT. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.   Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 

a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  25  cents.    (Sample fret-)  - 
GERHARD  MENSES  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


The  Mother's  n^sery  Guide. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co.,  published  Monthly, 

140  Nassau  Street,  $1.00  a  XttV. 

New  York.  1  o  Cents  a  JVnmber 


NO  DRUG  HABIT-NO  HEART  EFFECT 


QRPQ5ED  TO  FR^O  M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamnia  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Even  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularlv  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

"Antikamnia  <&  Codeine  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE  : 

One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


©••■©•••©••'©•'•••©'•'©••'©•••©•••©••'©•••©'•'©•••©•••O^'O 


!  Baby  Educator.  | 

$  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  9 

6         It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  rinar  and  Q 

6 is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It  • 
entertains  and  comtorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  Q 

0        They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 

T         Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.    By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

f  EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  ? 
Y  205  Tremont  St.,  boston,  Mass.  $ 


important  Information 
^  About  VASELINE. 

1  st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppedjj 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple,}  1 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purposed 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavityfl 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the! 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its  s 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

Sth— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in  j 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitationi 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  GOMFANT, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 
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I  You  Can  Get  Nothing:  Better  = 
|  Than  the  Best.  = 

S  Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  2 
5  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  says  r 


~  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost,  : 

S  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint.  ~ 

E  BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in  E 

S  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of  ■■ 

Z  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  S 

5  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee.  £ 

i  The  Magee  Furnace  Company,  i 

E  32,  34,  36,  38  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON.  M 
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Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  body  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  l  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.   Sample'  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

B  THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,       WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


LEISHER'S 


J3ESL 


Fleisher's  Yarns  are  made  from 
selected  wools,  carefully  spun,  and 
have  an  even,  lofty,  elastic  thread. 
Dyed  in  a  full  line  of  beautiful 
shades  w  h  i  c  h  can  a  1  w  a  y  s  be 
matched. 

An  article  knitted  or  crocheted  of 
Fleisher's  Yarns  will  always  hold 
its  shape  and  yet  be  soft  and  elastic. 
Every  skein  of  the  genuine  bears 
the  trademark  ticket. 

Knitting  Worsted,  Germantown  Zephyr, 
Dresden  Saxony,  Spanish, 
Shetland  Floss,    Ice  Wool,  etc. 

New  Knitting  and  Crocheting  Manual 
mailed  for  four  tickets  from  Fleisher's 
Yarns  and  3  cents  for  postage.  It  con- 
tains directions  for  making  the  above 
garment  and  various  kinds  of  sweaters 
and  vests,  as  well  as  all  the  new  style 
and  staple  garments. 

S.  B,  &  B.  W.  FLEISHER, 

INCORPORATED 
Department  "  K  " 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dust,  Dirt 
and  germs 
are  best 
removed 
from  floors 
by  first 
s  we  eping 
with  a 
cloth  cov- 
ered broom 
moistened 
with  water 
containing 
just  a  little 
Piatt's 
Chlorides. 


Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant 


— De- 
Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece   Line  dm 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

rbe  jYHsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^.  Y' 


Milk  Chocolate 

THE  BEST  MADE. 


SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  a  FANCY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE 


registered   Sept.  3bd,  1800 


NO  DRUG  HABIT— NO  HEART  EFFECT^ 


OPPOSED     i  O  PAIN 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamiua  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 
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Antikamnia  (Sb  Codeine  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


;0, 


s 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comtorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  20  cts.   By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St..  Boston,  mass 


Important  Information 

.About  VASELINE. 

1  st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

*' Vaseline  "  only  should  be  used.   The  imitationi 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  w.ll  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


toe  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  all  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M,  D„  in  "  Babyhood/' 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bringon  sickness, often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of   them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.    Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y# 


Your  baby  plays  on  the  floor  where  dust  and 
gerins  abound.  To  sweep  properly  use  a  cloth-cov- 
ered broom  moistened  with  w.ater  containing  a  little 


Chlorides 

The  Odorless 
Disinfectant. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

rbe  JMisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JN^.  \. 


ONLY  STYLE 
CAN 


Purity&Flavor 

UNEXCELLED. 

AMD  YOUR  GROCER  SELLS  IT. 


T"be  Mother's  nursery  Guide. 


/ol.  XX.  No.  235 
JUNE 
1904 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
140  JVassau  Street, 
New  YorK 


published  Monthly 
$1.00  a  tear. 

1  o  Cents  a  JVumber 


NO  DRUG  HABIT— NO  HEART  EFFECrl 


QPPQ5ED  ~Q  PAIN 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Aittikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 
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For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

*  Antikarrmia  ®>  Codeine  Tablets 


ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


EDUCATOR 
205  Tremont  St, 


FOOD  STORE, 


ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS  J 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.  The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBHOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  all  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D„  in  "Babyhood." 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 

pure.     An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar-  I 

velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities  j 

quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results,  j 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease  j 

germs.     Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs  ! 

into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy  j 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Just  how  to  do  it  is  told  j 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 

■  

Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


£"  iHKitiiiiiiiin  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  ^itik 

I  You  Can  Get  Nothing:  Better  : 
1  Than  the  Best.  = 

SJ  Miss  Parloa,  of  the  American  Cooking  School,  S 
S   who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  say$  E 


Z  They  combine  highest  quality  with  lowest  cost, 

Z  and  are  made  From  the  Cook's  Standpoint. 

E  BOSTON  HEATERS  (warm  air  alone  or  in 

E  combination  with  hot  water)  are  the  perfection  of 

Z  furnace  construction.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 

E  our  circulars.    Leading  dealers  keep  the  Magee. 

§  The  Magee  Furnace  Company, 

£  82,  34,  36,  38  UNION  ST.,  BOSTON. 
5uUjMIIIIIIIIMWMIIIHIIIIItlSIIII|ll||l)l||l||||||lt||j 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

'Cbe  JYKsses  Ritcbtc, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JS.  \. 


as  skillfully  prepared 
pure  and  delicious  as 


THE  SAME  MAKERS 
HiE  SAME  EXCELLENCE- 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After 

F°*A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.   Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 

a  little  higher  in  price,  perhops,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  f 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    {Sample frtcS  - 
GERHARD  MENNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co.,  published  Monthly 

,4o  Nassau  Street,  $1.00  a  ^ear. 

New  York,  10  Cents  a  JHumber 


CD  PPQ5ED  TO  F°>XI  M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

"Antikamnia  ®>  Codeine  Tablets 


ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


if 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comtorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately! 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses. 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.  The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


B6e  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  alJ  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D„  in  "Babyhood," 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bringon  sickness, often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of   them  by  using   an  Afl\old's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Jllst  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 


STOCKING 


REJOLVED 
THAT  IT  15  THE 
■STOCKING  MAKES 
THE  BOY-That  IS 
VHEN  1TSABVSTER 
BROWN  STOCKING 
PIASTER  BROWN 


Wear  longer  than  any  other 
stocking  and  are  better  moneys 
worth  than  you  ever  had  before 

25c.  PER  PAIR 

AT  ALL    LEADING  RETAILERS 

II  your  retailer  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  ycu  get  them 

THE 

Buster  Biown  Stocking  (o. 


258  Church  Street, 


NEW  YOFK 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Terfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

XMx  jVIissee  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JV. 


ADDBOlUNClft  < 


AND 


^tTReady  to  Serve" 


'Ready 

CHOCOLATE  POWDER 

Made  from  PURE  COCOA,  SUGARand  CREAM. 

QUALITY  a  PURITY  UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  a  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


MENNEN5 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Powder 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
'  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  titan  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  f 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (Sample free)  ■ 
GERHARD  NEXXEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


The  Mother's  Hurs«P|f  Guide. 


.  XX.  No.  237 
AUGUST 
1904 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co. 

140  JNassau  Street, 
New  "•Fork. 


published  Monthly 

$i»oo  a  tear, 
1  o  Cents  a  JVumber 


QRPQ5ED  TO  PAIN 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 
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Antikamnia  (Sh  Codeine  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,         Boston,  mass 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  iti 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  IEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 


Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 
Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 
It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


-U/ie 


REJOLVEDI 
THAT  IT  XJ  THE 
STOCKING  MAKES 
THE  BOY -That  IS 
WHEN  ITS  A  BVSTER 
BROWN  STOCKWQ 
P,VSTLR  BROWN 


Wear  longer    than    any  other 
stocking  and  are  better  money's 
worth  than  you  ewr  had  before 
25c.   TEH  TA.IH 

AT  ALL    LEADING  RETAILERS 
If  your  retailer  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  them 
Exfery  oair  stamped  and  ticketed 
"Bustr  Urotttn.    TaKfi  no  Substitute. 

THE 

Buster  Brown  Stocking  (o. 

258  Church  Street  NEW  YORK 


KM 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

"Che  JYlisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^.  Y« 


"Ready  to  Serve 

CHOCOLATE  POWDER 

Made  from  PURE  COCOA,  SUGARand  CREAM. 

QUALITY  a  PURITY  UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  &  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Ms* 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  tfian  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  f 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (Sample free.)  - 
GERHARD  MEXNEX  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Oltice  as  Secoud-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co.,  published  Monthly 

140  JVassau  Street,  $1.00  a  tear. 

New  Vcrfe.  1  o  Cents  a  Number 


ST.  NO  DRUG  HABIT — NO  HEART  EFFECTS 


OPPOSED  TO  PAIN 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamnia  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

'Antikamnia  <§b  Codeine  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE  : 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comJorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
203  Tremont  St.,         boston,  mass  ? 


important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  al!  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  MEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  io  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order.  « 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  body  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.   Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 


THE  WELCH  ORAPE  JUICE  CO 


WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

"Che  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JV.  Y« 


2rCHBC0L"AJ:E 


as  skillfully  prepared 
pure  and  delicious  as 


THE  SAME  MAKERS 
THE  SAME  EXCELLENCE- 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
»  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    ( Sample /rCc)  - 
GERHARD  UHHBH  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


The  Mother's  nursery  guide. 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
140  JNasaau  Street, 
New  York» 


Published  Monthly 
$1.00  a  'Year. 

10  Cents  a  Number 


37  NO  DRUG  HABIT — NO  HEART  EFFECT 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


"Antikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

"Antikamnia  <Sb  Codeine  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  O 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and  0 

is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.   It  • 

entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  Q 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  (j> 

O 


Six  in  a  Box, 


By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD  STORE, 
20s  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  mass 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  it  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.  The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c ,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline    is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence, 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  Is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Watch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

m  THE  WELCH  QRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,      WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Tbt  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  Y« 


QUALITY  B  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAM 

WITH  X 

COCOAandCHOCOLATI 

(UNLESS  WE  CAN  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY) 


OUR  ONLY  STYLE  CAN 

AND 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE 


sianmmo/ 
6ul could TwljfiDelAi 
same  giia/llif  al  a 
lower price. 
QUALITY! 
QUALITY!! 
QUALITY!! 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
LC>  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  titan  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  f 
Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.   (Sample free.}  ■ 
GERHARD  MENNKN  CO.,  Newark,  If.  J. 


The  Mothers  nursery  Guide. 


fol.  XX.  No.  240 
NOVEMBER 
1904 


Copyrighted,  Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co., 

140  JVassau  Street, 
New  ^ork. 


published  Monthly 

$1.00  a  tear. 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


NO  DRUG  HABIT —  NO  HEART  EFFECT 


5    QPPQ5ED  TO  F=>y^K\ M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


Antikamnia  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 


"Antikamnia  <§b  Codeine  Tablets 

ADULT  DOSE  : 

One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


? 
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EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  T 
205  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS  $ 


|  Baby  Educator. 

$  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 


They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  eta. 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CIESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  MEW  YORK. 


BOVIIMINE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    x^Vssimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  ot  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  Tigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

a  THE  WELCH  ORAPE  JUICE  CO  ,      WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  whiie 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  jVKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,    .  Y« 


QUALITY^^) 

HIGHER  THAN  PRICE,  C 

PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  -  T 

COCOA 


STANDS 
UNEQUALLED 

FOR  PURITY  AND 
□ELICIOUSNESS 
OF  FLAVOR. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS 

EVERYWHERE 


f  UK. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
r°VA  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.   Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  f 
Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (Sample  fr&  ' " 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Mother's  Huraepif  Guide. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
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NO  DRUG  HABIT  —  NO  HEART  EFFECT" 


5    OPPOSED  TO  F^yi  M 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  Women's  Ills  and  For  All  Nerve  Pain 
No  Matter  Where. 


it 


"Antikamnia  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE:   Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives' 
Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Otherwise,  and  for  Severe  Pains, 
Particularly  Ovarian  and  Pelvic 

Antikamnia  <8b  Codeine  Tablets" 

ADULT  DOSE: 
One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 

Samples  and  Literature  on  Application 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  rin?  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  >ati>f\  ing.  It 
entertains  and  conuorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Tremont  St.,  boston,  mass 


Important  Inlormation 

About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  <  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBEOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  IIW  YORK 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 
Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 
It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 


THE  WELCH  QRAPE  JUICE  CO 


WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Uetter  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

The  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  Is!.  y[. 


QUALITY  a  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME 

WITH 


COCOAand  CHOCOLATE 

(UNLESS  WE  CAN  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY.) 

1%  could  reduce  the 
price  by  loaieriiuf  our 


M could mljfiDc  Ike 
sume  gua/ilif  erf  a 
farter  price. 
QUALITY! 


OUR  ONLY  STYLE  CAN       Q  UALITY ! ! 

AND 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


QUALITY!!! 


MENKENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


i 


11 VJ  i 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
r°  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  r 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (  Sample  free.)  • 
GERHARD  MEXXEX  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


